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COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Tuesday , 27 th May , 1924 . 


The Council met in the Council Chamber at Viceregal Lodge v,t Eleven 
of the Clock, and the President, the Honourable Mr. M. S. D. Butler, C.B. 
* C.J.E., CbV.O., C.B.E., was in the Chair. 


The Honourable the President, standing, look the Oath. 


MEM BE PS SWORN : 

The Honourable Mr. Evelyn Robins Abbott, O.LE. (Delhi: Nominated 
Official): the Honourable. Mr. Edward Henry Beithoud, O.B.K. (Bihar and 
Orissa* Nominated Official) the Honourable Khan Bahadur Shaik Mirala 
Vapuohi Mancayar Hunan Sahib Bahadur (Madras: Muhammadan); the 
Honourable the Reveiend Dr. Earle Moideiih Macphail, C.B.E. (Madras: 
Nominated Non-Official): and the Honourable Major-General Robert; Charles 
MaoVvfttt-, t.I.E., M.B., E.R.C.S., K.H.S.. l.M.S. (Director-General, Indian 
Medical Service). 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT OF HIS APPOINTMENT 
AS PRESIDENT OE THE COUNCIL. 

Tun Honourable *tiik PRERIDE?^T: 1 have to rmuomir.. formally 
to the Council that, in exercise of tie', power conferred by sub . w-i>a (d) of 
section GfiA of the Government of India Act, the Governor Gen* m! has been 
pleased to appoint me to he President of this Council. 


CONORATULAT1ONS TO THE PRESIDENT. 

Tjik Honourable Dr. 1M tan Sir MUHAMMAD RHA.FI (Law Member): 
Sir, this lining the first sitting of the Comi'*i! of Slate after your appointment 
as its President, you will, I trust, permit me, before the commencement of the 
day’s business, to offer to you on behalf of my Honourable Colleagues, official 
as well as non-official, as well as for myself, our cordial welcome to the Chair 
oi this House and to wish you all success in the performance of the responsible 
duties connected with your high office. Descendant of a highly gifted and 
cultured stock you won a first class in both parts of the Classical Tripos and 
gained the rare distinction of being elected a Fellow of your College and Presi¬ 
dent of the Union at Cambridge. Tn LS9G yon entered the 1 ridian Civil Service 

( 741 ) 
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and doling yourlong and distinguished can it of sei vice imdcL the Crow u in Him 
cou,.t!V you came into dose contccfrwith people of ail eia.-scs and creeds not 
only in British India but also in Indian State* and thereby obtained an intimate 
knowledge of the customs, manners and aspirations of the Indian people. The 
lone amfvaiicd experience you have. had as a District Officer, as the Secretary 
of the Public Services Commission, and Inst as Deputy Secretary in the Homo 
Department and later as Secretary in the Ed neat ion, Health and Lands Depart¬ 
ment of the Government of India, lias given you a deep insight into Indian 
politic b e mi lit ions. As a Dist-ict Officer you had, to mv knowledge, to deal 
with some of the most delicate situations which have arisen in recent Indian 
history and the. remarkable, tact and wisdom with which you bandied the 
situation won for you the respect and admiration of all who had opportunities 
of seeiim your work on those, occasions. And finally as President of the first 
Puniah Legislative Council after the introduction of the Mont ford scheme of 
reforms and as an official Member of both the Council of State and the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly you have gained experience ns well as knowledge of tlm work 
of the Legislative Councils which, if 1 may say so, makes you wort ny ot occupy¬ 
ing the Clrir of your present office. We are confident that your remarkable 
tact will enable you not only to uphold the dignity and the privileges of this 
House but will also contribute towards the promotion of that spirit, of mutual 
co-operation and goodwill which has been a characteristic of the Council of 
State, ever since it came into being. 

Sir on behalf of my Honourable Colleagues I assure you of our co-operation 
and assistance in the discharge of your responsible duties and wish you every 

8UCCC8S. 

Tub 1 Lonoura iii.k Silt M A NECK.II DADABHOY (Central Provinces: 
General 1 • Sir on behalf of the non-official Members of this Council and on 
behalf of’ my bumble self, I welcome you as the. President of the Supreme 
Council in the Indian Empire. You do not come to us as a total stranger. We 
bad the i aide and privilege to own you some, lime ago as one of our Members, 
and there we came to recognise your geniality of disposition, your marvellous 
‘ability and vour desire to associate with us in all important, matters with that 
frankness and candour which have earned respect for you. As the Leader of 
the House lias pointed out, you come from a distinguished and highly talented 
family The early promise of your university career at home has been fully 
instilled bv your successful career in this country, where you have risen st ep by 
L OI) to the hi idlest post in The service of the Crown by sheer force of ability 
and character"' You have succeeded here a great man, ami the duties before 
you, Sir, permit me to point out, are of an arduous character. 

’ sir it j s alleged sometimes that the duties of the President of the Council of 
State are somewhat of a sinecure character, but it is not so Those who have 
been in this Council have learnt to recognise how difficult and arduous the 
resno nubilities „f the President or the Council of State are, and the amount of 
tact and promptitude that are required on certaini emergent occasions wnen 
rulings of a most important character arc given. I have no doubt that your 
creat ability and the past record of your successful career as President of the 
Pnninb Lcilative Council will enable you to fulfil tins great trust which His 
Excellency'the Viceroy lias reposed in you to the entire satisfaction of the 
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Members of this Council. We all congratulate you oil your office, and we 
assure you that you will have our full measure of co-operation and support in 
the discharge of vour arduous duties. (Applause.) 

The Honour yule Dr. Bin DKVA PRASAD SARVADHTK \RY (W?at 
Bengal : Non Muhammadan) : Bir, 1 have great pleasure in associating 
myself with the cordial welcome extended to you and in offering you very 
hearty felicitations on my own behalf and on behalf of my friends from Bengal, 
[t lias been my privilege to know you for a long time, ever since you became 
the Secretary of the Public Services Commission many years ago, and our 
relations^liavc always been cordial in any capacity that you had occasion to 
(ill. 1 hope the same cordiality will prevail in regard to the relations between 
yourself and the Members of ibis House. 

’Reference has been made to the stock from which you come, and it has 
been appropriately made. It was my privilege to know tin* stock at close 
quarters in the place of their origin, and 1 have rarely conn* across a more 
scholarly and at the same time a more sportsmanlike, stock, distinguished by 
qualities that always stand a man in good stead. The work here is difficult, 
and in that difficult work, we wish you god-speed. 

The Hoxograule Colonel Navy a n SirVMAH HA VAT KHAN (West 
Punjab : Muhammadan) : Sir, in welcoming you to the (’hair and congrat¬ 
ulating the House thereby, permit me also to congratulate, you on my own 
behalf as well as on behalf of the Members bom the Punjab, which is your own 
Province. 1 have had the honour of being in the district in which you were a 
District Officer, and I think i can claim your friendship in a greater measure 
than most of the non-officials hen*. 1 think also by mv having been in the 
Legislature for a longer period than others, I have got a fight to get, up and 
offer my congratulations to you on this occasion. 1 hope, Bir, that the career 
before you will be just as brilliant as it has been ever since you came out to 
India. 

The Honourajh.e Saiyu) BAZA AM (Tinted Provinces Last,: Muham¬ 
madan) : Bir, on behalf of the Members belonging to tin* Cnited Provinces, 
l extend a hearty welcome to you on your being selec ted by the* Governor 
General to guide our* deliberations. By virtue* o! your broad outlook, sympa¬ 
thetic imagination and the large; experience you have* had of similar duties 
as President of the Punjab Legislative' Council, I am sure we ail for] that, 
you arc; pre-eminently lit ted to discharge* the duties of the* President of this 
more responsible*, if I may he allowed to say so. Chamber. 

Reference*, Bir, lias already been made to the valuable* services that have 
bee'll rendered to ihe Empire and to llu* Crown by tin* lamily to which you 
belong. I am sure that v>ur own sterling merits, your vast < xpenVnev, your 
genial disposition, and \om* urbanity of manners entitle \on to vour being 
supported by us on all occasions in full measure. As to how you will discharge, 
Bir, the; duties of your office, 1 for one have not (he least doubt, for who ever 
heard of a member of the distinguished Butler family Icing cither unimagina¬ 
tive or unsympathetic i (Hear. hear). Bir, in your name you combine happily 
the names of two men who are generally respected and honoured in the Indian 
Empiie, f mean Montague and Butler. We all know Jiow r much indebted we 
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are to that distinguished statesman who bears the name of Montagu, and 
those who have had opportunities of knowing Ilareourt Butler also know 
that there is scarcely a British administrator to-day in India who can claim 
to be more sympathetic towards our aspirations or who is prepared to give 
fuller play to his imagination so far as the claims and rights of Indians are 
concerned. 1 heartily welcome you, Sir, to be our President. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR FROOM (Bombay Chamber of Com¬ 
merce) : Sir, I am afraid I am not in a position to relate the history of your 
life with the same clearness and lucidity as previous speakers have done before 
me but, as coming from Bombay, 1 too should like to join in the volume of 
welcome already expressed to you on your occupying the Chair of the Council 
of State. # 

With the promotion of Sir Alexander Muddiman to the office of Home 
Member this Council has lost a President who fulfilled his office with the 
greatest ability and also with sympathy towards the Members of this House. 
We feel sure, Sir, that w r e shall experience the same sympathy at your hands 
and that the ollicc will be held with equal ability by you. 

The TIonoi ram k Sardau CHAEANJIT SINGH (Punjab : Nominated 
Non-ol'lieial) : Sir, on behalf of the Punjab, I associate myself with all that 
has fallen from the .Honourable Leader of the House and the other Honourable 
Members, and heartily congratulate you on your appointment, as President of 
this Council. On account of your long and honourable connection with the 
Punjab, we have come to regard yon as one of us, and therefore wo naturally 
fed grateful to His Kxcelhmy the Viceroy for selecting you for this high office. 
1 w ish you a most successful term of oilicc. 

The Honourable Mr. 0. A. NATESAN (Madras: Nominated Non¬ 
official) : Sir, 1 desire on behalf of myself and rny Colleagues from. Madras to 
associate myself with the words of welcome with which you have been greeted 
by the Honourable Lender of the House. 

The Honourable Mr. S. \ LDAMLIITJ (Burma: General) : Sir, T 
think that your elevation to this ollicc 1 has created as much jealousy among 
the Provinces as to who is to congratulate you first as probably the scramble 
for the reduction of Provincial Contributions. Coining as 1 do from Burma, 
J do not waul lo lag behind the oiln*r Provinces in congratulating you on this 
occasion. We in Burma are not unfamiliar with the name of your family 
for we have vour illustrious brother as Governor of the Province. It has 
been a standing complaint, that, the interests of my Province arc not cared for 
by the Central Government and the Central Legislature, but I dare say that 
you, at any rate, will accord to us. representatives of Burma, a cordial hearing 
in this J louse and will accord to us the same treatment as you will accord to 
others in this House. 

The Honourable tiie PRESIDENT : Sir Muhammad Shafi, I am grate¬ 
ful, deeply grateful, to you and to my brother Members of this Council for the 
very kind way in which you have welcomed me this morning. It does help 
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a man, when he is about to undertake new and difficult duties, to feel that he 
has behind him the support and the sympathy of those with whom he is about 
ter work; and the many letters which I have received, since my appointment 
was announced, from Members of this Council, and the many kind things 
which my friends have said to-day about me have encouraged me beyond 
measure. I am fully aware of my own limitations, and, believe me, it was 
mainly the feeling that, in coming to this House, I should come amongst friends 
that emboldened me to take up the mantle of mv distinguished predecessor 
and to face my new resfvonsibility. And I do feel that I have come here 
amongst friends, many of them very old friends. It is 25 years ago, Sir 
Muhamnjad Shall, since you and T first met, when I first went as a youngster 
to Lahore, and at successive periods, when I was in charge of 11m Lahore 
city and district, there was no one with whom T came into closer contact than 
yourself, and to whom I owed more for sound advice in diJlicult times. And, 
later on, when you were Member for Education and Health, it was mv privilege 
to be the Secretary in your Department, and now I fed myself fortunate that 
once again we have come to co-operate together, von as Leader and l as Presi¬ 
dent in this Council. I have many other old friends hero also, one at least 
older than yourself, and many others whom 1 have known both during my 
time in the Punjab and in other provinces during my somewhat roving career, 
and there are many also whose friendship 1 have math 1 during the last two 
years as a Member of this Council or as a Member of the other Chamber. And 
I do feel what a support tlmf is and how l may rely upon it in carrying out the 
duties which have now been imposed upon me. 

I will not detain the House further, but, before I p oceed with the, business 
on the paper, 1 should just, like to say that. I do realist*, the great part which 
this Council lias already played in the development, of flu* constitution in India, 
and the great part which it, is destined to play. I do realise fully tlm dignity 
of this Chamber, and, so far as in me lies, I will stand up for its dignity and for 
its rights and privileges, and for the rights and privileges of every individual 
Member of tins Council. And I will endeavour so to conduct myself here in 
the (Lair that I may prove myself worthy of the confidence reposed in mo 
by His Excellency the Governor General in appointing me as your President, 
and of the vc-y kindly feedings which have been expressed to-day by all present 
on this the first occasion on which it has been my lot to occupy the presidential 
Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Watering of the Chandni Chowk Road, Delhi, 

19S. The Honourable Lala SUKHBIR SINIfA : AreC overnment aware 
that the Chandni Chowk Road in Delhi is very dusty and is not sufficiently 
watered ? Will they be pleased to make an inquiry in the matter and impress 
on the Municipality the necessity of sufficiently watering that road, which is 
so much used by the people ? 
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The IIonouraiile ►Sir NARA^SiMHA SAKMA : Tlic matter 1ms been 
brought to the notice of the Municipal Committee as desired* No previous 
complaint <n the subject lias been received. 

Advertisement for a Mechamval or Civil Engineer for the Forest 
Research Institute, 1)ehra Dun. 

100. Tin: MrN-.uirni' w Dm ^i;: DEV A PRASAD SARVADTHKAR V : 
(</) Would the Government please state whel her the following advert iseinen! 
was insei ted in the * Laade.r *’ newspaper and others : - 

“WANTED. A Meclwmiral or Civil En-ine'.T with two o: three years’ practical ex¬ 
perience subsc(|ii*‘iit to gruihuiliiui in I he Civil Kn<>,mooring class nf a recognized Indian 
Engineering 1 \>ller*e, aye nbniii 2S years, for appoinlment as l pper Crad»' Aosistant in tile 
Section o'' Timlns -Test ine, Eure*: I. R<*. • ar<*h Institute, Delira Dim. 'The pay of the post* 
is Rs. 270 20 770 riiicieney for its. f r >70 20 770 p/,7,s a duty allowance of* Its. 7.7 per 

month. The ;e! *ci si e mdi lit** will he oil prolat io i for time ye ir\ Applicants should 
state matr.ematie.il and oilier <juaJili'-ations. Applications with full testimonials should 
be address* i h: fore the 1st of Rein nary 102 t. 

THE PRESIDENT, 

FOREST RESEARCH INSTITUTE AND COLLUDE, 
DEflRA DC 

J)<th (/ l‘Hh 'Irtnitfinj /'>.*/. 

(/>) Would the Covernment pleas** state how many applications were 
received in response to this advertisement and lay on the table a statement of 
the qualifications of the. candidates who applied ( 

(c) Would the Covernment please state who was ultimately appointed 
to the post and also state the <|ua I ideations of the selected candidate and 
the reasons for his selection in preference to others { 

The IIonouraule Sir NAKAS1.MMA SARMA : ( a ) The reply is in the 

aflinnative. 

(b) 99 applications have* boon received. A statement giving the infor¬ 
mation required has been prepared and is available at my oliice for the 
Honourable Member's perusal. 

(r) The appointment has been given to Syed Mohd. Ifasnain wdiose 
qualifications are stated in entry No. 84. The duties of I he post being of a 
subordinate eh iracter, those applicants who stipulated for a higher initial salary 
than the one advertised or who, in virtue of their special qualifications or 
age, wen*, likely to expect more rapid promotion than the terms of the adver¬ 
tisement provided for, were not considered. Of the candidates who w^ere 
otherwise eligible, Mr. llasnain was the most suitable and was accordingly 
selected. 

Firing of the Time-gun at Calcutta. 

200. TieHoxoitrablr 1)r. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY : 
(<i) Would the Government please lay on the table a statement showing the 
names of places in and the authorities by which the time-gun is fired and also 
state the expenses of such firing ? 

(b) Would the Government please state when and w T hy the firing of the 
time-gun at Calcutta ceased, and state the expenses that have been thereby 
•aved $ 
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(c) Are the Government aware that eonsideiable public inconvenience 
has been caused by the stoppage of tfie bring and there is a strong public 
opinion for resumption of the firing ? 

(d) Would the Government please lay on the table the correspondence 
regarding stoppage of the bring '{ 

(<*) Wou!<l the Government please consider the. desirability of resum¬ 
ing early tlie practice of firing the time-gun at ( aleuUa ? 


The Homiukau.k Mu. A. 

II. I.KY : Sir. ! 

ha v<* la cn ; 'A ed to r< 

ply to 

this ([lies!ion <n boh;:If of 1 sis 

Bxf'cllvJi: \ t’n Go 

mmander-in i l.h f. 



(a) The. si:'.L men( 

l to the h : te< \\ hi 

• h is being hod * n 

(In 

' table 

in rrj.lv t-> pari (d) of {in* pm 

si ion <d \ < a the n; 

J 11 (*S i 1 1 the } | ; i • ( S 

id 

v l icit 

time-guns wen fired by (lie lo.a 

1 mildary aid. Imrit 

i* s. The c< s{ t'\ ih 

i ing these 

time-gAii'.s is cslimidcd at Us. 

i'iU'UO acnn*d!\ . 





(h) The 1 ming ol (Ijc ti:m gm s ,.t < al 'iitiu ( ? \ rt William) and F track- 
pore was (liseontinued with elicet Irom ihe 1st Kebruaiy IP2I. The expendi- 
ture saved theieby is csti naied at Ls. 1,000 per anmnn. 

(e) Government- base received mi inform.if ion to this < (Tee*. W hen 
issuing their orders on the subject, however, they realised that tin* stoppage, 
of the time-gun miglil have the result desc ribed by the Ilonouiable Member. 

(d) A copy of the letter issued bv the Government of India to all Local 
Governments and Administrations is hdd on the table. No reply to this letter 
has been received from I he Government of Bengal. 

(e) The Government of India art 1 not prepared to resume the. firing of 
any of the time-guns at Calcutta at the expense of Central Revenues. 


Copy of Army Department letter No. 47101-1 (Q. M, G.-ll), dated the 22 nd Thctmbcr 1023, 
to all Loral (locmnnents and Administrations. 

Abolition' ok time-guns in India. 

L am directed to inform you that as the practice b> which time-guns are tired daily 
in a number of stations in India serves no military purpose commensurate with tho 
expenditure entailed, the military authority h desire to discontinue the. practice with 
effect from the 1st February 1921. A statement of tho places at which time- uns ato 
now tired is enclosed ; at all these places, with the exception of Dharamsala, Kulubagh, 
Pachnmrhi and Shwebo, the cost of maintaining tl.c time-guns is home by the Goveinneiit 
of India. At certain »>f the stations named in the list the time-gun is fixed solely for tho 
benefit of b th the military and the civil population, < r the benefit of the civil } opulatinn 
alone. 

2. The Government of India realise that in some places the effect of t’e dieisien 
proposed may be to cause some inconvenience to the civil population, and if then* ate any 

MiuIjsis 

places in which, on this ground, the Government of iwu-av , etc., etc., desire t' at a 

u-nl j 

time-gun should he retained after the 1st February 1924, the Government of I rid i i wil 
be prepared to mak * the necessary arrangement** provided that the Local Government 
agree to bear all the expenditure involved in the supply of ammunition, the maintenance 
and repair and the periodical examination of the gun, or that the expenditure is guaran¬ 
teed bv the Municipality or other local bod v interested, f am to request, therefore, that 
with tfo lyrmMon «» a'- Kx« s ij^ttoj^m«»Vr,yyn ^ Government of India rnnv be 

your pr-rmis-ion 

furnished, as soon as possible, with a list of the places at which it is desired to retain 
time-guns on the conditions above stated. 



[27th May 1924, 
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MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 
Bollary. 

Hollar urn. 

Madras (b). 

Ootacamund. 

Secunderabad. 

St. Thomas’ Mount. 

Trimulgherry. 

Wellington. 


Bengal. 
Barrackporo. 
Parjooling (/). 
Fort William. 


Bihar and Orissa. 
Di impure. 


Burma. 
Mandalay. 
May m vo. 
Meiktilla. 
Rangoon. 
Shwebo (e). 
Thayetmyo. 


Ajmer- M er war a. 
Nasi ra bad. 


Present location of time- guns . 


Bombay Presidency. 
Ahmednagar. 
Aurangabad. 
Belgaum. 

Bombay. 

Dcolali. 

Kirkee. 

Poona. 

Sitabuldi (Nagpur). 
Hyderabad. 

Karachi. 


United Provinces. 
Agra. 

Allahabad. 

Bareilly. 

Benares. 
Cawnporc. 
Cliakrat a (/). 
Debra Dun. 

Py/abaci. 
Bansdowno. 

Bunk now. 

Naini Tal (c). 

Kanikhot. 

Uourkee. 


flhansi. 

.hibbulpoiv. 

Kampiee. 

Neemueh. 

Nowgong. 

Paehniarhi (r). 

Saugnr. 

M how. 

N. W. V. Province. 
Abbottabad. 

At toek. 

Uherat. 

Kohat. 

Malakand. 

Mania n. 

Nowslicra. 

Peshawar. 

Kisalpur. 

Bannu. 

Dora Ismail Khan. 

Mysore. 

Bangalore. 

Aden. 

Aden. 


Punjab. 

Arnbala. 

Amritsar (d). • 

Camjrbellpore. 

Dalhousie. 

Bharamsala (c)(e). 

Fevozeporc. 

Jhehim. 

Jullundur. 

Jutogh. 

Kasauli. 

Labore (Cantonment). 

Multan. 

Murrec. 

Jtawalpindi. 

Rawalpindi West Ridge. 

San a war. 

Sialkot. 

Kalahagh (Murree Hills) ( e )( g ). 
Assam. 

Manipur. 

Shillong. 


Baluchistan. 
Port Sandenmn. 
Duett a. 


DEi.ni. 

Delhi (a). 

Delhi (New Cantonment). 


During t'n* -lay of Du* Government. of India .it (rf) On Sunday a morning gun f(>r service only. 

Delhi, a mid day „im Is fired l»y the battery st :ti »ned In (c) ( o<t paid by private subscription. 

Camp there. (/) Fired from April to October. 

(6) The mid-day gun is also fired on Sunday. (?) Fired from 1st May to 30th September. 

(*) Fired at mid-day on Tuesdays, Fridays and Saturday*. 
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Recommendations of thu Indian Bar Committee. 

201. T*k ITonourablk Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADIIIKARY: 

(a) Will the Government please state if the opinions of the High Courts and 
other bodies and individuals concerned ‘have been obtained regarding the 
recommendations of the Indian Bar Committee ? 

(b) If so, would the Government please lay such opinions on the table ? 

(c) Would the Government please state when Government propose to take 
action on the Report ? 

( d ) Would the Government please state what action they propose to 
take ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRKKAR: The Local Governments have 1 ecu 
asked to furnish the Government of India with their views as well as Hie views 
of the High Courts, Judicial Commissioners’ Courts, and of legal associations 
on the recommendations of the Indian Bar Committee. The Government of 
India propose to await their replies before taking any further action in the 
matter. 

New Ganges Canal. 

*202. Tin: Honourable Dr. Sir DKVA PRASAD SARVADIIIKARY : 
Would the Government please state wluit steps have been taken to ensure 
free and continual How of water of tin*. Ganges, according to the requirements 
of the Hindu public : - 

(a) at I lard war, a.ud 

[b) at Narora ? 

New Ganges Canal. 

*203. Tiik IfnxouiMiLE l>ie. Sir DKVA C KASAI) SARVADIIIKARY: 
(a) Would the (lovermmuiii pi-vis'* state if any representation on behalf of the 
Hindu public has been received regarding the measures proposed to be taken 
according to the lb solution of the Ceiled Bros in<*<-s Government No. 1711- 
1-W.-LB-9N, Irrigation Branch, da,ted Naini Tal, the 22nd August 1923 ( 

(b) Would the Government be pleased to state* uiiat steps have been taken 
regarding- - 

(i) t!ie Resolution, and 

(u) the representation ? 

New Ganges Canal. 

*204. The Honoukalle Dm Sir DKVA PRASAD SARVADIIIKARY: 
Is it a fact that Lord (then Sir James) Mest on‘stated at the Conference 
held at Haruwa*’ on the iSth and 19th December 1010 regarding the. new 
Ganges Canal as follows : 

00 ” 00 a free opening will be left in the weir which will go down 
to the floor lew]. The opening will be so constructed that 
it will give, according to t he calculation of the Irrigation Branch, 
a minimum discharge of 100 e. s. at the cold weather low level 
of the river.” 

* For Ans.veri to this question »g§ after Question No. 207. 
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“ (v) At the Mayapur regulator, a free opening going clown 
to the upstream hear! level will he made calculated to provide 
a permanent How of 200 cusecs for the service. of € lhc Kankhal 
(Hints which after leaving Kankhal will ultimately flow into 
the flanges.'’ 

(b) *’ 1 wish to bring to your no!ice that all the references to Narora 
have ])een omitted from this .settlement', the reason being that 
the question of Narora has nisscd nut of my hands and gone to 
thoxM of Hie Government of India.” 

New (1anoes Canal. 

205. Tiik Ho\orR\H!.K l)u. S>.< ! >i:VA PR\S\D S-\KVM>II!K ARY: 
Would Government please state what step has lav!} taken on the, basis of the 
assurance of Sir darner Most on in q.ie;ti»»n 201 (a) 9 

New Ganges (-anal. 

200. The Itoxnru/.ma: Du. Sir PUYA PRA^Ai) SAKYAPillKARV : 

Would 1 lie Government' please stale 11 \ i ’• repaid lotim statement nmu- 

tioned in quest ion 201 (b) ] whether anv step * ha.\ e keen I *• k #*?i *a> oht ain re] ire cent¬ 
al I\e ojiinion of the Provinces alTectcd by tin? How »>f tio Gauge-, other than 
the. United Provinees, namely, Bihar and Bengal, regardim/ steps t ha! should he 
taken to ensure free and continual flow of the water <»f Cm < Jange.s in the interests 
of the health as well as the religious sentiment of all the Provinces concerned { 

New Gances Canal. 

207. The Honourable Dr. Sir 1)15 \ r A PRASAD SARVADTl IK ARY: 
(d) Would the Government please state what steps have been taken by the 
Government of India in reference to the opinion expressed by Sir James 
Meston and mentioned in question 204 (/>) ? 

(b) If no such steps have been taken, do the Government propose to 
take any step and, if so, when and what steps ? 

The Honour a hle Mr. A. H. LEY: With your permission. Sir, I pro¬ 
pose to answer questions Nos. 202 to 207 together, as they refer to one 
subject. 

As regards Flardwar, a conference was held by Sir James (now Lord) 
Meston at that place in December 19Hi, at which a number of Riding Chiefs 
and private gentlemen representative of the Hindu community were present. 
At this conference certain arrangements were decided upon for ensuring a free 
flow of water past the Hard war Ghats, and the assurances mentioned in ques¬ 
tion 201 (u) were given. Effect has been given in full to these assurances as 
well as to the other conditions arrived at bv the conference. 

As regards Narora, at the suggestion of the Local Government, a Com¬ 
mittee was appointed by the non-official Members of the United Provinces 
Legislative Council to examine the matter, and after a careful consideration, 
of the report of this Committee, the arrangements detailed in the Local Govern¬ 
ment’s Resolution referred to in question No. 205 (u) were decided upon. No 
representation on behalf of the Hindu public relative to this Resolution has 
been received by the Government of India. 
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No steps have been taken by ( he Government of India tn obtain represent- 
alive opinion * from Bihar and Bengal Vo - d\ the t m\viym<»nV to be made 
at Narora. which a'/peav to them to he mu i should s.Uisfy iv■ mmiabJe Hindu 
opinion. Bv the time tie*, Geiigc* !vaelu*> the 1 > i »;ir i uiird,'/- \ it lia , ^waived 
the water of numerous tributaries. The \oIume passing will | ; .* n«* !v Imui it. 
has been ever since 1878, when the Lower Gan.vs (V-u.:d wn i opened, and a pro¬ 
portion of it will be water which has flowed unintemiptodi v fr«m (he .source 
of the river, for which, prior to P.Hb. no .orangemeni at all was modi*. 

Sheerer Contracts for the North Western Railway. 

2(K The Honourable Dr. Sir DHYA PRASAD SARYAlMl 1 K A BY : 
(n) Would the. Government please state wheliier any inquiry has been held 
regarding the question of sleeper coni mots f\>r lie* 'son!: Wtsicrn RriAvsy. 
regarding which several (pieslious have been put in Hr*, Indian Legishit ire 
Assembly and the Council of State * 

(b) If such inquiry hu-* already been held, wouhi the Gnvcrnmeni phase 
state, when and by whom it was held, and if anv leporl h, been recoi\cd t 

(r) Would the Government please also stats' if and when mk !i report 
would be publish (id l . 

Tin: Honourable Mr. 1). T. CHADWICK: In accordance with an un¬ 
dertaking given by the Honourable the. Commerce ‘ember in reply to 
a question put by Mr. N. 31. Samarlh on I lie ‘JJrd July 0; SI in (lie legislative 
Assembly, tlie facts relating to certain contracls for slcrpeis made bv the 
North Western Railway were placed before the (Vntral Advisory Council last 
February, and the matter was remitted by them for examination by a sub¬ 
committee of the Council. The reports of the sub-committee will be laid 
before the (Vntral Advisory Council at their next meeting. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DKVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY: A 
supplementary question, Sir. Would the Government be phased to lay the 
terms of reference on the table of this Council ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK : The proceedings of the Cen¬ 
tral Advisory Council, as 1 think the Honourable Member knows, are within 
the control of that Council and it is a Committee of the Council which has 
made the inquiry. I am not a Member of that Council and i do not know by 
what terms the Council limited that inquiry. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DKVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY: An¬ 
other supplementary question. Is the Honourable Member in a position to tell 
this House whether non-olficial evidence is being invited and admitted ? If 
not, why not ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK : The Central Advisory 
Council regulates its own procedure. 

Sale of Rock and Sambhar Lake Salt. 

209. The Honourable La la SUKHBIR SINHA : Will Government 
be pleased to state the present arrangements for the sale of Rock and 
Sambhar Lake salt ? 
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The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTERS : The arrangements are 
detailed in the following notifications which have been placed in the Library: 

Northern India Salt Department Nos. 2039 to 2042, dated the 2nd Novem¬ 
ber 1923. 


Present Price of Salt. 

210. T. e Honourable Lat.a SUK1LIHR SINHA : Will Government 
be pleased to state why the price of salt, when it was sold by Government 
-agencies about a year ago, was about IS seers per rupee and is now about 
8 seers ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. (\ McWATTERS: The Government do not 
understand to what area the Honourable Member's figures relate or how he 
Arrived at them. 

Prices"haV(* been falling steadily since the reduction in duty. The precise, 
situation in Bihar and Orissa is not c] 11 i to clear and the Goverunmut have called 
for further information in regard to it. 

Speculation in Salt. 

211. The Honourable La la NLKIJBIK SINHA : (a) Is it a fact 
that speculation in salt has followed the reduction in the salt lax from 
Bs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 1-10 per maund ? 

■ (ft) If so, what steps, if any, do Government propose to take. ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTERS: The Government are 
closely watching the movements of the price of salt. Prices have fallen, every¬ 
where. but in Bihar and Orissa the pri( e has recently fLon again. Govern¬ 
ment aic inquiring into the reasons fc»r this. 

Appointment of Agents for the Sale of Salt. 

212. The Honourable La la SGKHBIR SINHA: Do Go\ eminent 
propose to appoint agents in every district to sell salt at fixed rates ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. 0. McWATTERS : K is presumed t hat the 
question refers to Northern India. Tin* Government- of India have oniv 
recently, after eaueful eomiderat-ion, abandoned the agency system introduced 
in 1921. and they do not consider it desirable to revert to it unless the nublic 
interest should again require it. The steps taken to increase output and 
accelerate despatches at the sources together with the revival of the Calcutta 
import trade having now removed the conditions that made profiteering pos¬ 
sible, it is hoped that further interference with private enterprise will be unne¬ 
cessary. 

Howrah Bridge. 

213. The Honourable Dr. Sir T>EVA PRASAD SARVADIIIKARY: 
4a) Has the attention of the Government been called to a statement in the 
Press that the sanction of the Government of India is still awaited regarding 
the construction of the Howrah bridge, schemes for which have been submitted 
by the Government of Bengal to the Government of India ? 
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(b) Is it«a fact that the final scheme submitted by the Government of 

Bengal is before the Government of India, and, if so, how long lias it been 
before the Government ? . 

(c) Would the Government please state when sanction of the scheme* 
is likely to be granted, and when the construction may be expected to be 
begun 'i 

Tjte Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD SI1AFI : (a) Govern¬ 

ment have seen statements in the sense indicated. 

(b) and (<•). The attention of the Iloiiomable Member is invited to tin? 
fact that the construction of the Bridge relates solely to the provincial trans¬ 
ferred subject of Public Works. The Local Government was, therefme, under 
no obligation to submit a scheme oi construction to tin* Government of India 
nor has any such scheme been submitted. 

With a view, however, to finance the construction of the proposed Bridge* 
the Local Government invited lin* administrat i\c approval of the Government 
of India to the imposition ofceitain taxes, and this approval was conveyed on 
the 7tli January lfi2l. Subsequently, the Bengal Government framed a Bill 
to provide for the constiaction of the Biidgeand submit h*d it for the previous 
sanction oi i In* Governor G« ncra! under lion Mi-A (3) of the Go\ ei n merit 
of India Art with the intimation that they puipo^ J to intro-bioc the Bill in 
July n»*\t. Th(» -aM'dion in (pies!ion was comiumd, ; L d b\ tin* Government 
of luoia ci. tTi * 1 L April. 'Hie Govi min« ut have no inioin. ( »,t ion as to when 
work on the ems-t* »:.*tion of tin* B.idg.* is Invly to byum. The l*»ca! Council 
lias vet to pass tin* Bill. 

Appointment or a Uuxvrtmfntal Committee to Examine the Working 

of the Reforms. 

2M. The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVA DTH KARY : 
(a) Would the Government please state if if is a fact that a Departmental 
Committee has been appointed to inquire into the question of the work of 
the Reforms ? 

(h) If so. would the Government please state the scope of work and 
constitution of the Committee i 

(c) Would the Government please state whether lion-ofiicials have been 
or will be associated witli the work of (lie Committee at any stage ? 

( d ) If so, at wliat stage will they be so associated and for what purposes ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR: (a) } (b), (r) and (d). ] refer the 
Honourable Member to the Communiques issued on the 10th and 23rd instant, 
copies of which are placed on the table. 


Press Communique. 


As some doubt appears to prevail regarding the precise scope* of the inquiry into thft 
working of tlie Government of India Act which has been initiated by the Government of 
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India in puisuane* of the statements made by Sir M. Hailey in the* l cgislative Assembly 
on the* Kth and lSth February 1921, it is announced that the terms < f the reference to the 
ho<;> I ( *'o\ •*-'nM»*ut J v.lio were addressed in the first instance, may be summarised as 
follows: 


(1) to imjuire into difficulties arising from, or defects inherent in, the w< rking of the 

(Government of India Act and the Hides thereunder; 

(2) to investigate the feasibility and desirability of securing leircdies for such diffi¬ 

culties or defects, consistently with the structure, policy and purpose of the 

Act, 

(a) bv action taken under the Act and the ltules, or 

i 1 ') by such amendments of the Act as apj car necessary to rectify any adminis- 
tiali\e imperfections. 

2. The Committee appointed by His Hvccllency the Viceroy La\e hot instnicted at 
the piescnt stage to conduct imjniiir.s into these mattcis in so far as the (Government of 
India and the Indian i.egislatun* aic comcnad and to diiect their attention in ili<» pjst 
i list a nee to t he legal a nr I eons! it lit i* ial i ot( nt ialil it s of the si teal a n as dif t if geisbod liom 
questions of policy and expt dicucf. 'Da y have sulnmilled a report on thr* latter aspect of 
tho cum* which is now under the ronsioi lata n of the (Government of India. 

Hum r, 1), r, 

Sim In, Ihc May J9~l. 


The (ioxernor Ceneial in Council, with the n.|]o\;dol tin* hecnlajv of Matt* in 
Council, has dieidedto apioint ;; Comimttte consist .'eg ot t liiciai aid ie] »c m r.tat i\o non- 
otlieial mt mbers 

(1) to inquire into Hit* ditlimltiir rising fioin, or defects inherent in, tho working 

of the (Government of li.dia Act and the Kules theicimdor; and 

(2) to investigate the feasibility and be.ci.tbilit *, of seeming u medies for such difli- 

eulties or defects, consistent with the si met me, policy and puipose of the 

Act, 

(o) by action taken under the Act and the Knit's, or 

(h) lg\ such amendments of the Act as appe -red iieeessai \ to rectify any adminis¬ 
trative imperfections. 

2. 1 lie personnel of the Committee and the date and place of sitting will 1 e announced 
later. Invitations arc about to lu* issued to tcilain piomincnt non-officials. 

Gk A memorandum summarising tlie legal and constitutional possibilities of securing 
remedies for diihcidticM arising fiom or deftets inheient in the working ol tlie (Government 
of India Ad and the Kules thereunder by action taken under the Act and Kules is being 
prepared and w ill be communicated to the Committee for its guidance. This memorandum 
will be based on the report submitted by the Committee appointed by His Kxcellcncy the 
Viceroy, the personnel of which has already been announced and which has been occupied 
for some time in examining the constitutional position. 

4. As already announced Local (Governments have Iron addressed on the subject and 
any proposals received from Local (Governments will be referred to the Committee for 
examination. 
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5. The Committee will be empowered to recei\ e w rit ten representations and if necessary 
to hear oral explanations upon them, it will report to the (Jovernor General in Council. 

IIOMF DeVARTMI-MT, 

Simla , the 23 rd May 1921. 


The Honourable Saiyip If AZA AL1 :—])id the proposal to a])point the 
Committee emanate bom 1 lie Government of India or from His Majesty's 
Secretary of State for India ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRKRAR: If the Honourable Mender will 
be good enough to refer to the Communiqius which I have (pioted he v.ill 
observe that the appointment of that Committee was made by the. Governor 
General in Council. 

The Honourable Saivfd 1LNZA A LI : Will the Honourable Member be 
pleased to state whether the Committee was appointed by the (Jovernor 
General in Council with the previous sanction o? even with the consent of tin* 
Secretary of State for India i 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRKRAR. : The appointment of a Committee 
of this character does not require the formal saint ion of the Secretary of 
State. 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA A LI : Am l to take it that such sanction 
was not obtained ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRKRAR: If 1 understand the Honourable. 
Member to inquire whether tin*, formal official sanction of the Secretary of State 
was taken to the appointment of this Committee, the answer is in the negative, 
but it bad his approval. 

Consumption oe Steel and Steel Materials in India. 

215. The Honourable Dr. Sip. DKVA PRASAD SAKVADfl 1KARY. 
(a) Would the Government please lay on the tabic a. statement showing 
the quantity of steel and steel materials consumed in India during the 
last three years under the various heads regarding which the Tar ill’ Hoard has 
made recommendations for the purpose of levying duty, recommended by it 
under different heads f . 

(h) Would the Government please state what has been the output by 
Indian manufacturers during the last 3 years under the different heads 
mentioned above, and what the increased output is likely to be as the 
result of levying duty and granting of bounties and other facilities as recom¬ 
mended by the Tariff Hoard 

(c) Would the Government please lay on the table a statement of the 
existing stock in India of the various articles mentioned above whether 
manufactured in the country or imported from abroad ? 

(d) Would the Government please lay on the. table a statement show¬ 

ing— 

(i) the market price in India of the various articles mentioned 
above ; and 

(it) the likely market price of the same articles in India when the 
proposed duties are imposed ? 
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The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK: (a) and ( b ). The Tariff 
Board have rightly only recommended protective duties on those articles of 
steel which are now being manufacture*! in India or are likely to be manufactured 
in the near future. It was most improbable that articles selected on that 
principle could correspond with existing heads in our statistical returns. Con¬ 
sequently the information desired by the Honourable Member is not directly 
available. 

The Tariff Board in Annexure B to their lleport (sre pages Id2 to 163) 
have analysed most carefully all the data forthcoming both of importation 
and production. 1 have nothing to add to their presentation of these figures. 
These figures have been abstracted in the form of a statement whiefe I lay 
on the table of the House, but I would ask Honourable Members when using 
those figures to pay close attention to the comments made in regard to them 
by the Tariff Board. 

(c) The Government have no information of the existing stocks of steel 
in the country. 

(d) The Government decline to commit themselves regarding the present 
or future market prices of all the numerous articles mentioned in the Schedule 
to the Hill. The Honourable Member is in possession of the findings and 
estimates of the Tariff Hoard. 


Abstract of fujnrcs of import am! pro h.-cliwi of nrlain tLd ait'uh-s as n'/or'id by t'w Tariff 

t-oa'd. 

(All figures uiv in thousands of Toi s. lJHeici <ts cm* 0* j ops < f 'IcidV l.i aid Ktpoif.j 

I'ltrnriN. 


Struetmnl Steel (fnhi irut •' | 

ol). (i>. 1 ! 1 of Rep.,it.)' 

(P 111 <>[ Repoit). ; J 

SI ruc tui al btecl (unfnbri- 1 M 

). ip. 1 4 j of Ivi poil ) 

(p. 1 K> of Report). 

Pint.' 

(p. 1 10 of Report). (p. 11(1 of Report.)! 

Black shet Is .. .. 33 1 00 j £,3 

(p. 110 of K( port). fp. 110 of Report.)' 


sheets 

(p. 110 of Report.) 
Steel Bars 

(p. 143 of Repott.) 
Wrought Iron Bars. 
(Common). 

ip. 1 is of Report.) 
Light mils 

(p. 1 IS of Report.) 
Tinplate 

(p. 147 of Report.) 
Wire 

(p. 147 of Report.) 
Wire Nails 

(p. 147 of Report.) 
Pick?, kodalit’s, powrahs, 
mamooties anti hoes, 
(p. 1H3 of Report.) 


1 1=3 j i;,o 

(p. 110 of R> poit.): 

1-- I I.vi n;o 
(P- 14.’* of Report.)* (pp. 
! Average 7 

,(p. 14S of Report.) 

Averngo " 

tp. 1 IS of Report.) 

23 | 44 ! 44 

(p. 147 of Report.) 1 

; 3 1 4 j « 

l(p. 147 of Report.) 
j 7 I 13 11 

(p. 147 of Report.)' 

I Not known. 

' (p. 133 of Report.) 


I 

1 

I 

Y 

i 


(P. l l'.n. 

,\if. sheet Mill 
\\ ill only 1 m 
reudv in Sep. 
10-4. 

(p. t»;».) 


20 


141) A Jf,S.) 

, Afl. 

(p. 67). 


; (ii*. u-\ 1 
1 A./. 

| (p. 123.) 

(p. 129.) 

' (p. 131.) 

I TVct known. 

1 (pp. 131, 132.) 


43 

>t i1 0 j ort.> 
r> I 17 
■l Repolt.) 


28 

3 


Not estimated. 

1 i 

I 
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* Committee on Constitutional Reforms. 

216. The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE C. SETJE1NA: Will Govern¬ 
ment be pleased to state — 

(a) If any non-officials have been associated with the Committee 

on Constitutional Reforms and, if so, the names of such non¬ 
officials ; 

(b) if no non-officials have been so associated, the reasons there- 
• for ; and 


(c) if they have addressed any circular letter to the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments on the subject and, if so, will they be pleased to 
place it on the table ? 

TriE Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : I refer the Honourable Member 
to my reply to the Honourable I)r. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary’s question 
on the same subject. 

Language Obligation under Tanganyika Ordinance No. 10 of 1923. 

217. The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE 0. SETHNA : Have Govern¬ 
ment received from the Honorary Secretaries of the British Indian Colonial 
Merchants’ Association a representation in connection with the language 
obligation as required under Tanganyika Ordinance No. 10 of 1923 and, 
if so, what action have they taken thereon ? 

The Honourable Sir NARASTMHA SARMA: The reply is in the 
affirmative. The matter is under consideration. 

The Honourable Mr. LALUBIIAI SAMALDAS : When are we going 
to get the decision of the Government on the subject ? 

Tiie Honourable Sir NARASTMHA SARMA: I hope the Govern¬ 
ment will be able to reach some conclusion very early. 


Voters on the Electoral Rolls of the Legislative Assembly. 

218. The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA: Will Govern¬ 
ment be pleased to lay on the table a statement showing— 

(а) the total number of voters in each Province entitled to elect 

Members to the Legislative Assembly; and 

(б) the total number of voters in each Province who exercised the 

right of voting during the last elections ? 
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The Honourable Mr. J. CRlfiRAR : I lay on the talkie a statement 
giving the information asked for. 

-— 

Lcijislut vc Asmsinhly Elections. 


Province. 

Total number of 
voters in the Elec¬ 
toral Rolls for the 
Assembly prepared 
in i923. 

Total number of 
persons who voted 
in contested 
constituencies at 
the General Election 
of 1923. 

Madras 

2,58,864 

1,03,386 

Bombay 

1,45,805 

52,263 

Bengal 

1,82,523 

53,719 

United Provinces 

1,07,719 

47,613 

Punjab 

64,263 

35,255 

Bihar and Orissa 

70,729 

25,224 

Central Provinces 

25,739 

10,789 

Assam 

27,183 

! 2,832 

Burma 

40,821 

8,848 

Dolhi 

4,240 

1,266 

Ajmer- Mcrwara 

3,093 

2 , .‘500 


Transfer of certain Territories from the United Provinces to Bihar 

a nd Orissa. 

21i). The Honourable Saiyid BAZA A LI : (a) Is there any official 
proposal to transfer the Ghazipur, Benares, Gorakhpur, Azamgarh or Ballia 
districts, in whole or in part, or any territory, from the United Provinces to 
Bihar and Orissa 'i If so, wliat is the territory proposed to be transferred, liow 
long has the proposal been under consideration in official circles and when 
did the Government of India come to know of it ? 

(6) Before obtaining the sanction of the Crown to any such transfer, 
will the Government of India be pleased to publish their proposals for public 
information and ascertain the views of the people of the territory proposed 
to be transferred ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CItERAR: The Government of India have 
no information regarding any ruch proposal. 
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Number of Indians killed and injured in the Riots at George Town, 

British Guiana. 

220. The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALT: (a) TIow manv Indians 
were killed and how many were injured at George Town, British Guiana 
in the riots alleged to have taken place there recently '{ Were then* any 
children or women among the killed and injured, and, if so. how many ? 

(h) Was any injury caused to any policemen ; if so, how many police¬ 
men were injured and what were their injuries ? 

(c) What were the grievances of tin* Indian and Negro labourers? 
For how many days prior to the firing had the excitement among the labourers 
lasted,and what were the steps, if any, taken by the Immigration Agent 
General and the authorities to remove it l 

(d) Did the authorities invite the co-operation of the East Indian Asso¬ 
ciation in dealing w ith the labourers ? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to make a full statement on the subject; 
also to indicate, if not inexpedient, what steps they propose to take or have 
taken to look after the interests of the Indian population in the Island ? 

The Honourable Sir NARASTMHA SARMA : The Government of 
India have made inquiries and are expecting a reply shortly. If the 
Honourable Member will repeat the question after a week, I hope to be able 
to answer it. 

Introduction of Political or Administrative Changes in Coorg. 

221. The Honourable Saiyid RAZA A] J: (a) Have any political 
or administrative changes been introduced in the Coorg Province during the 
past two years ? If so, will Government be pleased to state their nature 
and effect ? 

(b) Is it true that the cost of administration exceeds the revenues 
of the province by a large sum ? Do Government propose to take such steps 
as will tend to reduce the expenditure and at the same time satisfy the political 
aspirations of the people ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CREIIAR : (a) The provisions of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act relating to Legislative Councils of Lieutenant-Governors 
have been extended to Coorg, with effect from the 28th January 11)21. In 
addition certain sources of revenue accruing in Coorg have been separated 
from Central Revenues and allocated to the province. The exact arrange¬ 
ments made are somewhat complicated and I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the notification issued in this connection, a bound volume of 
which has been placed in the Library. 

(6) The reply to the first part is in the negative and the second part 
does not therefore arise. 1 

Cotton Cess Collections. 

*222. The Honourable Mr. R. P. KARANDIKAR : (a) Is it a fact 
that India has only a small margin for export of cotton fit for 20 S counts 

♦ For Answer to this question- see after Question Xo. 223. 
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and upwards, while there is a very large exportable surplus varying from 
one to two million bales of the shortest stapled Indian cottons ? 

(b) For the sale of the latter kind, has India been almost entirely ^depen¬ 
dent on the Japanese demand ? 

(c) Out of (actual cotton cess collections) Rs. 4,26,589, how much was for 
cotton exported and collected under section 8 of the Indian Cotton Cess Act 
of 1923 ? 

(d) What quantity of the small margin referred to in (a) was exported 
in the 5-J months to which the collections referred to above relate ? 

(e) What quantity of the kind of large exportable surplus referred to 
above was exported in the 5.J months and to what countries and in what 
quantities, respectively ? 

Director of the Research Laboratory under the control of the 
Central Cotton Cess Committee. 

225. The Honourable Mr. R. P. KARAND1KAR: (a) How many 
applications for the post of the Director of the Research Laboratory under 
the control of the Central Cotton Cess Committee were received— 

{{) from Indians ; and 
( ii ) from Europeans ? 

f (b) what were the tests of qualifications ? 

(<•) What are the emoluments of this Director of the Research Labo¬ 
ratory 1 

The Honourable Sir NARAS1MHA SARMA : With your permission, 
Sir, I will answer questions Nos. 222 and 225 together. 

The information is being collected and will be supplied to the Honour¬ 
able Member indue course. 

Adulteration of Indtan Wheat. 

224. The Honourable Mr. R. P. KARANDIKAR: (a) Are Govern¬ 
ment aware that Dr. Voelcker referred to the bad reputation from which 
Indian wheat suffered in foreign markets owing to mixing of sand and 
such inferior stuff ? 

(6) What steps have been taken to guard against such mixing ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. II. LEY: Government have seen Dr. 
Voelcker’s statement in his report on the Improvement of Indian Agriculture 
published in 1897 to the effect that Indian wheat had acquired a name for being 
u dirty ” and of being inferior to Canadian and American wheats put upon 
the English market. Tn view of representations received on the subject, 
the Government of India issued a Resolution in 1906, after consulting Local 
Governments and Chambers of Commerce, announcing that if buyers of Indian 
wheat desired to obtain regular supplies of wheat containing not more than 2 per 
cent of impurities (that term covering all foreign matter other than food-grains) 
the mass of Indian shipments could be made on that basis. The Secretary 
of State for India was, at the same time, asked to make a similar announce-, 
ment for the information of merchants and millers in the United Kingdom. 
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As a result of this action, the Corn Trade Association in the United Kingdom, 
in conjunction with the milling trade, drew up in 1907 a new form of contract 
for the purchase of Indian wheat on a clean basis and increasing the penalties 
on shipments below standard. This action by the trade had a very beneficial 
effect, and it is believed that the old reproach is now very largely removed. 

Plant Breeding Institute at Indore. 

225. The Honourable Mr. R. P. KARANDIKAR: (a) How far has 
the revised scheme of the Plant Breeding Institute at Indore progressed ? 

(b) What Central India States are contributing and how much, respec¬ 
tively, •annually or as a lump sum ? 

(c) How is the non-recurring grant of 2 lakhs for capital expenditure 
offered by the Cotton Committee proposed to be utilised, if not actually 
utilised ? 

(d) Have the Government undertaken to place at the disposal of the 
Institute the services of Mr. and Mrs. Howard ? If so, -- 

(i) what are their respective pays; 

(ii) from what department are they lent or transferred ; and 

(Hi) have Government received a reply from the Central India States 
(p. 39 Report) ? 

The Honourable Sir NARAKJMHA KARMA : (a) The scheme for tho 

establishment of a Research Institute at Indore has been sanctioned, but the 
actual work has had to be postponed chiefly because Mr. Howard, the Director- 
elect of the Institute, has proceeded on 7 months’ leave, with effect from the 
Nth March 1924. 

(b) Eight States in Central India have agreed to contribute Rs. 20,800 
annually between them. 

(c) A statement is placed on the table, showing in detail the, manner in 
which the capital grant of Rs. 2 lakhs offered by the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee 1 , will be utilised. 


(d) Yes. 

(i) The present pay of Mr. and Mrs. Howard is as follows :— 


Mr. Howard— 

Pay 

Pusa allowance 


Rs. 


1.500 in the scale of Rs. 500 50- 1,500 
4 00 


1,900 

Mrs. Howard— 

Pay .. .. 1,200 in the scale of Rs. 1,000—50 -1,500 

Special pay .. 150 


1,350 
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The pay to be granted to them at the Indore Research Institute has not 
yet been settled. 

(u) From the Imperial Department of Agriculture at Pusa. 

(Hi) Yes. 

Details of capital ex pend it are of the Research Institute at Indore . 

Ks. Ks. 

1. Buildings— 

Laboratory .. .. .. .. 58,000 , 

Two fieldmen’s quarters .. .. .. 7,000 

- 65,000 

Payment of compensation for existing build¬ 
ings (i.e.y house for Assistant-in-Charge and 

well). .. .. .. .. 10,000 

Cattle shed .. .. .. .. 3,000 

Codowns for oil miscellaneous stores, small tools, 

spare parts, etc. .. .. .. 4,000 

2. Cas- 

Plant and erection .. .. .. .. 10,750 

Masonry f r same .. .. .. .. 1,000 

Fittings and piping .. .. .. 1,710 


— 13,100 

3. Water - 

Fittings (taps, sinks, etc.) and piping .. .. 7,500 

4. Laboratory and Library fittings and furniture .. 15.000 

5. Apparatus .. .. .. .. 10.000 

0. Books .. .. .. .. .. 3,000 

7. Irrigation and Water-supply for Laboratory— 

Fngine, pump and well .. .. 10,000 

8. Fencing for half the area only .. .. 8,000 

9. Cattle .. .. .. .. .. 6,000 

10. Implements, sand b'ns, small machines (such 

as chalt cutteis, etc.) .. .. 5,000 

11. Fencing for second half of the area .. .. 7,000 

12. Kngino and pump for second well .. .. 6,000 

13. Ploughman am! watchman's quarters .. * 5,000 

14. Seed store on Cawnpore model .. .. 10,000 

15. Small ginning plant and building for same .. 12,000 


1,99,9(30 

or Us. 2 lakhs. 
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Powers of ti& Governor General re Ratification or Non-Ratification 
of Resolutions adofted by International Bodies. 

226. The Honourable Mr. R. P. KARANDIKAR : Under what law or 
rules and following what procedure does the Governor General in Council 
act, either in ratifying or declining ratification of Resolutions adopted by 
bodies such as the International Labour Conference or the Assembly of the 
League of Nations ? 

The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUTIAMMAl) SIIAFI: An interna¬ 
tional agreement cannot in the nature of things be ratified save by, or on behalf 
of, the, Governments of the countries which are parties.to the agreement and it 
is in this^apacity, and not under any statutory law, that the Governor General 
in Council ratifies or declines to ratify international agreements to which India 
is a party. Where legislation is necessary to implement an international 
agreement the Government of India have consistently adopted the practice 
of submitting the question of ratification to both Chambers of the Indian Legis¬ 
lature by moving a Resolution recommending ratification or non-ratification as 
the case may be. As regards draft conventions adopted by the International 
Labour Conference the Honourable Member is referred to Article 405 of the 
Peace Treaty, which, however, relates to the implementing of such conventions 
and not to their ratification. 

Action taken by the Governor General reuardtno Resolutions in 

respect of Obscene Publications and the use of White Lead. 

227. The Honourable Mr. R. P. KAUANDlKAli : What action has 
the Governor General taken regarding Resolutions adopted by the Legis¬ 
lature, in respect of obscene publications as also the use of white lead ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. OLKRAR: The Government of India have 
intimated to the Secretary of State their agreement that the Convention 
should be ratified on behalf of India., such ratification being included in a single 
instrument on behalf of all parts of the Empire which are or may become parties 
to it. In order to give effect to this decision an amendment of the Indian 
Penal Code and the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1 SDH, is, however, necessary. 
The various Local Governments have been consulted on the necessary legislation 
which it is proposed to undertake during the September Session of the Indian 
Legislature. 

2. The Resolution adopted by the Council of State regarding the use of 
white lead in painting was forwarded to the Secretary of State for communi¬ 
cation to the Secretary General of the League of Nations. 

Names of Members of the Joint Committee on the Indian Succession 

Bill. 

228. The Honourable Mr. R. P. KARANDIKAR: Who are the 
members of the Joint Committee to whom the Bill to consolidate the law 
applicable to intestate and testamentary succession was referred by this 
House on 29th February 1924 ? 

The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD SIIAFI : The motion 
adopted by this Council on the 29th February was that “ this Council do 
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recommend to the Legislative Assembly that the Bill be referred to a Joint 
Select Committee of this Council and of the Legislative Assembly, and that 
the Joint Committee do consist of 12 Members.” No motion has yet been 
made in the Legislative Assembly in pursuance of that recommendation. 
Motions for the nomination of members to serve on the Joint Committee will 
be made in both Chambers, if and when the recommendation made by the 
Council of State is agreed to by the Legislative Assembly. 

Separate Specification of “KhadiDungri orKhaddar” in the Monthly 
Returns of Cotton Goods produced in Indian Mills. 

229. The Honourable Mr. R. P. KARANDIKAR: Will Government 
be pleased to state fully the circumstances and reasons regarding the new entry 
and tlie insertion, in Government Notifications Nos. . *9 and 571, dated 8th 
March 1924 (Cotton duties), published in Government of India Gazette, 
Part 1, page 195, being 4 9 Khadi dungri 5 or ‘ Kliaddar ’ 

The Honourable Mr. A. If. LKV : Under the provisions of the Cotton 
Duties Act, 1890 (li of 1890), milluwneLs are. required to furnish monthly 
returns in prescribed forms of aII col ton goods produced in Indian mills 
according to certain specified headings. Recently the Bombay Millowners 
Association suggested that k/taddar which is now being widely produced in the 
mills and was hitherto included in 1 lie heading “ other sorts should be shown 
under a separate heading. The Government, of India accepted the suggestion 
after consultation with the Local Governments chiefly concerned and issued 
the Notifications to which the Honourable Member refers. 

Allocation of Expenditure of the League of Nations. 

230. The Honourable Mr. R. P. KARANDIKAR: Will Government 
be pleased to say what is the Government of India’s attitude on the question 
of allocation of expenditure of tlie League of Nations ? 

The HonoukabluH)r. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD SHARI: The Honour¬ 
able Member is referred to the reply given by me oji the 4th February last 
to question* No. 51 put by the Honourable Mr. Phirnze Setlma. 

Instructions to India’s Delegates to the Assembly of the League of 

Nations. 

231. The Honourable Mr. R. P. KARANDIKAR: Will Government 
be pi eased to lay on the table the instruct ions or xec ommendat ions made to 
His Highness the Jam Sahcb of Nnvanagar, to Mr. IJassan Imam and to 
Lord Hardinge in connection will* tluir character as India’s representatives, 
i.(\, India’s delegates to the Assei- hly of the League of Nations i 

The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD S11AF1: The Gov¬ 
ernment ol India issued no such ii .1 ructions or recommendations, and they 
have no knowledge of any instruetio.is or recommendations which may have 
been issued by other authority. 

Publication of the Speeches of India’s Representatives to the Fourth 
Session of the League of Nations. 

232. The Honourable Mr. R. P. KARANDIKAR: Do the annexures 
1 to 8 to appendix IV (ride Government of India Gazette, 1st February 1924, 

* Vide p. 47 of Council of State Debates, Vol. IV, No. 3. 
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page 164 ef 9 seq) represent all that these representatives said on behalf of 
India to the other members ? If not, will Government be pleased to publish 
all their speeches in the Committees or the Assemblies of the League of Nations 
and their communications either to the Government of India or the British 
or other Governments ? 

The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFT: The Honour¬ 
able Member will find a complete record of the speeches made by the delegates 
of India and other countries in the “ Records of the Fourth Assembly ” issued 
as supplements to the O Hi rial Journal of the League. These records, in so far 
as they have been received to date, are available for the Honourable Members’ 
perusal in the Library where the remaining records will also be placed on t heir 
receipt. The Government of India received no communications from the 
delegates of India and are unaware of any such communications, save the 
official Report to which the Honourable Member has referred, having been 
made to the British or any other Government. 

Pay ok the Civil Clerical Establishment in the North-West Frontier 

Province. 

233. The Honourable Major Nawab MUHAMMAD A REAR KHAN: 
Is it a fact, that at the time of separation of the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince the Government of India and the Secretary of State had laid down a 
general principle that the civil establishments (including clerical) in the new 
province should receive the same rates of pay as were then in force in the 
Punjab, and w as this principle observed in fixing the rates of pay of civil clerical 
establishments in the new province ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. P. THOMPSON : So far as officers of the 
Punjab Commission, the Provincial Civil Service and members of subordinate 
graded services such as Tahsildars, Naib-tahsildars and Munsiffs wen? con¬ 
cerned the principle was accepted by the Government of India and approved 
by the Secretary of State. In the case of clerical establishments it lias also 
been accepted subject to the proviso that the amount and character o! the 
work done by the officials concerned are the same as in the Punjab. 

Pay of the Civil Clerical Establishment in the North-West Frontier 

Province. 

23 l. The Honourable Major Nawab MUHAMMAD AKBAR KHAN : 
Is it a fact that the Local Administration of the North-West Frontier Province 
has over since the separation been following and maintaining the Punjab 
standard of efficiency and rates of pay of their civil clerical establishments? 

The Honourable Mr. J. T*. THOMPSON: Consistent endeavour has 
been made to keep to Punjab standards of pay and efficiency and proposals 
for revision of pay in the North-West Frontier Province, including the case 
of office establishments, have, been made with nJcrcncr to Punjab standards. 

Pay of the Civil Clerical Establishment in the North West Frontier 

Province. 

235. The Honourable Major Xawal MUHAMMAD AKBAR KHAN: 
(a) If the reply to the two preceding questions be in the affirmative, why 
are the civil clerical establishments in the North-West Frontier Province 
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being paid less pay since October 1920 than that allowed to their colleagues in 
the Punjab ? 

(b) If the reply to the two preceding questions be in the negative, since 
when, why and on what general principles, have the rates of pay of civil clerks 
in the North-West Frontier Province been kept at a lower standard than that 
sanctioned in the Punjab for the time being ( 

The Honourable Mil J. P. THOMPSON : (a) At the time of the last 

revision of pay of office establishments in the North-West Frontier Province 
in 1920 the corresponding scheme of the Punjab Government was not ready, 
but the general principles of both schemes were in general harmony. It was 
found, however, when the Punjab proposals took final form, that'there 
were considerable differences in the average rates of pay in the two provinces. 
Fresh proposals for revision were submitted, based on the Punjab scales, 
which have been held over pending the result of inquiries instituted by the Gov¬ 
ernment of the Punjab as to the possibility of effecting reductions in the pay 
of subordinate services owing to the fall in prices. 

(b) Has been answered by the information already furnished. 

Pay of the Civil Clerical Establishment in the North-West Frontier 

Province. 

236. The Honourable Major N amah AH' HAM MAD A KBAR KHAN : 
Is i! a fact that the pay of eivil clerks of 1 he Irrigation Department in the 
North-West Frontier Province has been raised to the Punjab iovoi i If so, 
why aie other eivil clerks ser\ ing in the same province being accorded 
a differential treatment ( 

Tm: IK, mm rablk Aim J. P. THOMPSON : Yes, it is a Fact. 

As already explained, the treatment i. ..ot differential, although in prac¬ 
tice, in other establishments, differences have arisen. 

Revision of Pay oe the Civjl Clerical Establishment in the North- 
West Frontier Province. 

237. The Honourable Major Nawar MUILAMMAL) AKllAK KHAN: 
Have the Government received copies of any resolutions passed by the. Civilian 
Clerks' Association, North West Frontier Province, on the subject of revision 
of pay and on other subjects concerning the civil clerks in the Province 

[f so, what action do Government proposeto takoontho.se Resolutions ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. P. THOMPSON : Yes. 

The revision of the pay of clerical establishments in the North-West Fron 
tier Province has been held over pending the result of inquiries which have 
been instituted by the Punjab Government into the possibility of effecting 
reductions in the pay of subordinate services owing to the fall in prices. 

DEATH OF 81R ASHUTOSH MUKHARJI. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEV A PRASAD SARVADHIKARY (West 
Bengal : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, it is indeed with a heavy heart that 
1 desire to mention the great loss that the country has sustained in the untime¬ 
ly and painfully sudden death of Sir Ashutosh Mukharji, late a Judge of the 
High Couit and its Otiiciating Chief Justice for a time. He was, as Honour- 
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able Members will remember, a member of the old Imperial Council to which 
he came as a representative of the Bengal Council, where he was representing 
the University of Calcutta, and from his si f at on the Imperial Council lie went 
up to his seat on the High Court Bench which lie had just recently vacated. 

Three of the most important spheres of work where Sir Ashutosh Mu- 
kharji was a distinguished figure were the University of Calcutta, the Imperial 
Council here, and the High Court, and the record of his life during the three 
periods of his connection would lie the history of these three institutions. A 
man of massive intellect, of wonderful power of organization, an untiring, 
devoted and ceaseless worker, he was a towering personality. His loss is not 
only a lo^s to his friends and to his province, but to the whole country. When 
yesterday Members of both the Houses heard the sad news, there was a con¬ 
sensus of opinion that, as representing the people of India in the Legislature, 
it may be recorded in both the Houses what a great and grievous loss has been 
sustained by the untimely removal of this wonderful personality. Sir, I have 
no desire to detain the House at any length, because all who knew him knew 
his worth. Suffice it to say, the whole country finds the. great loss that it 
has sustained and this House shares in that grief. I request you, Sir, as 
President of this Chamber, to communicate to his bereaved family this sense 
of our loss. 

Tmk Honour,.a I)r. IHVALMxANATH MITTRI1 (West Bengal: 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir. J desire to associate myself with Dr. Sir Deva 
Prasad Sarvadhikary in the expressions of deep sorrow which the. whole 
country feels at the death of Sir Ashutosh Mukharji, whom 1 knew since 1897 
when 1 joined tie* Bar of the Calcutta High Court. After a brilliant career in 
the University, 'sir Ashutosh Mukluuji was elected a Member of the. Bengal 
Legislative Council for three continuous sessions. He was <‘;,ctcd in 1903, 
during the Cov< mmcnf of l ord Cm/on, a Member of the old Imperial Legis¬ 
lative Council, and, although he was tlmre on.lv for a very short time, his out¬ 
spoken utteraiu es in the Council which was presided over by Lord Curzon one 
ol the most brilliant Indian Viceroys math* a deep impression on the. public 
mind and gained for him popularity. He was soon elevated in the year 1901 in 
the month of June to the position of a Judge of tin* Calcutta High Court which 
he occupied with conspicuous ability for a period of nearly ‘JO years. As a pro¬ 
found and erudite lawyer. Iris decisions will enrich the. legal literature of India 
to an extent to which it has never been enriched before. But, Sir, apart from 
his work as a Judge and as a jurist of ve.rv great repute, his services to the 
cause of education will make him most remembered not only in Bengal but 
throughout the whole of India. His ambition was to make the. Calcutta 
University the. centre of learning which would attract to it distinguished men 
of letters, not only from Lidia but from outside India, and the present post¬ 
graduate lecturers, and readers of tin* University, who are drawn from 
different parts of the country, from America, from Great Britain and from 
Germany, show that he realised to some extent the ambition which he enter¬ 
tained of making the Calcutta University approach the. fame, of ancient 
Nalanda. Mr Ashutosh Mukharji was a masterful personality, and his life and 
example, Sir, will serve to inspire generations of my countrymen. It seems to 
me, Sir, that it is only fitting and proper that this Council should send a mes¬ 
sage of condolence to his sons and other members of Ins family. 
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The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces: 
General) : Sir, I desire to associate myself in the expression of sympathy and 
condolence in the loss the country has sustained in the death of Sir Ashutosh 
Mukharji. Sir Ashutosh Mukharji was a great patriot and a great Indian. 
Apart from his work as a lawyer in the Bengal High Court which will always 
remain a monument of his great industry and his great juridical knowledge, the 
judgments which he had from time to time pronounced will for ages to come 
be regarded in this country as monuments not only of great learning but as 
torch-lights for future guidance and information. So far as his energies were 
concerned, they were mainly confined to Bengal, but India, as a whole, had 
also received the * advantage and benefit of his knowledge, his versatile 
experience and his wide information. I need only sympathise with the loss 
which the. country has sustained, and l sorrowfully join in the proposal to 
send a message of condolence to Jiis bereaved family. 

The JIonoura ule the PRESIDENT: The news of the death of Sir 
Ashutosh Mukharji came as a great shock to all of us who know him, and I 
am sure, also to those, if there an* any. who did not know' him. 1 know that 
the Council will desire that I should convey to his relatives our sviupalhy on 
the loss of an old Member of tin? Imperial legislative Council, and of siuh a 
distinguished sc* of India. 


STATEMENTS LAIN ON THE TABLE. 

The Honourable Mu. A. H. LEV : Sir, ! lay on the table a statement 
in reply to the Honourable Mr. Set Ima's question on (lie 11th February 1924, 
regarding eontr.-wts lor the carriage of mails by water. 

.Replies to items (6), (c) and (d) of the Honourable Mr. Phiroze C . Scthna's Question No. 53 in 
the Council of State, asked on the 11th February 1921. 

Serial No. assigned to 
the Steamer Service 
in Appw XI of the 


Annual Kcjiort. 
No. (17) .. 

. It will be seen from the Remarks in the Annual Report against this 
service that, since the termination of the Contract with the 
Asiatic Steam Navigation Company in 191(5, the mail service to 
and from the Andamans is being performed under special 
arrangements made by (Government. This service is outside tho 
scope of the question, as it is not under a contract. 

Nos. (18), (4(3) 

. The services are performed under contract between the Irrawady 
Flotilla Toy. and the Burma Government. The Postal Depart¬ 
ment is required to contribute a portion of the subsidy. 

Nos. (47), (5."i) 

. Tho Mivi.vs# are performed under contract between the Arrnkan 
Flotilla Coy. and the Burma Gov eminent Mails are carried fiee. 

No. (56) .. 

. (1) and (d). The Contract for this service was entered into in 1869 

between the Sceietary of State for India in Council on the one 
hand and Messrs. Jardinc Mathcson & Co. and Messrs. Apcar & 
Co. on the other. It was fixed for 3 years certain and 
contained a clause providing for its continuance thcieafter until 
six months’ notice should bo given by any of tlio contracting 
parties. This notice 1ms never yet been given. 
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Serial No. assigned to 
the Steamer «ervico 
in Appendix X [ of 
the Annual Report. 

No. (56)— contd. No money subsidy is paid for this service and the Contract provides 

that the steamers should convey mails between Calcutta, the 
Straits, and Hongkong free of charge in return for the considera¬ 
tion that the Government hinds itself not to subsidize any mail 
steamers, during the continuance of the contract, for the convey¬ 
ance of mails on the line between Calcutta and Hongkong by the 
direct route from Calcutta via the Straits. 

The steamers of Messrs. Apcar & Coy. have in the interval been 
acquired by the British Tndia Steam Navigation Coy., who have 
thus become one of the contractors for this service. 

The two contracting companies are not registered in India and are 
not controlled bv Indians. 

(c) No open tenders were invited when the contract was entered 
into in 1869. 

No. (57) •• (&) The Bombay Steam Navigation Coy. which performs this 

service has its registered office in Bombay but it is not controlled 
by Indians. 

(c) and (d). Tenders were invite:! when the contract for the 
Bom bay-Goa service was originally given in 1884 to Messrs. 
Shepperd & Coy. whose concern was subsequently bought by 
th^ Bombay Steam Navigation Coy. The contract is renewed 
every year and no tenders are invited. 

No. (58) .. .. This service has at no time been under contract with the Govern¬ 

ment of India and the question, therefore, docs not apply to it. 

No. (59) .. .. (b) The Retriever Flotilla Company which runs this service is 

registered in India but it is not controlled by Indians. 

(c) and ( d ). No open tenders were invited for the service when the 
contract was given out in 1914 for a period of 2 years. The 
contract may be determined by giving six months’ previous 
notice in writing, It is a running contract and is still in force. 

2. There are other minor steamer services between certain places in Eastern Bengal. 
Those river services are under contract with the R. S. N. and I. G. S. N. and Railway Com¬ 
panies. The contracts are practically all terminable at six months’ notice. 

There was no occasion to invite open tenders in respect of these services inasmuch as 
the Contractors were the only Companies who had been plying passenger vessels regularly 
on those lines of communication. 

The Contracting Companies are neither registered in India nor controlled by Indians. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR: Sir, I lay on the table a statement 
showing the members of the Indian Civil Service who have been appointed 
as Secretaries and Deputy Secretaries of the Government of India during the 
last five years and the Provinces to which they belong, which was promised 
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in reply to the Honourable Dr. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary’s question on 
11th March 1924. 

Members of the Indian Civil Service who hive been appointed as Secretaries and Deputy 
Secretaries of the Government of liulia'during the last Jive years and the provinces to which 
they belong (vide the Double Mr. J. Crerar’s reply to the Ilon'ble Dr. Sir Deva Prasad 
Sarvadhikary s Question No. 133 in Ihe Council of State on the 11th March 1914). 


Departments. 

Secretaries (including 
Joint- Seen tarics). 

i 

Province. 

Deputy Secretaries. 

! Province. 

1 

O 

3 

4 

5 

Army .. 

Sir (Jodfrey Kell .. 
Mr. H. JJunion 

liunna. 

Punjab. 

Mr. If. It. Pate 

Madras. 

Commerce 

Sir Charles Iones .. 
Mr. H. A. K. Lindsay 
Mr. (i. L. Corbett .. 
Mr. D. T. Chadwick 

Madras. 

Bihar A Orissa. 
Ceu. Provinces. 
Madras. 

Mr. (1. L. Corbett .. 
Mr. it. B. Kwbank.. 
Mr. J. 0. Beazley .. 
Mr. 10. C. An.sorge .. 

Ccn. Provind.'S. 
Bombay. 

Punjab. 

Bihar A Orissa. 

For. A Political .. 

Sir John Wood 

Mr. It. E. Holland 

Mr. J. P. Thompson 
Mr. D. Dray 

Sir Hamilton (Jrant 
Mr. II. It. C. Dobbs 
Mr. A. N. L. Cater 

Mr. 15. B. Howell .. 

Political Deptt. 
Do. 

Punjab 

Political Deptt. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Mr. It. K. Holland 

Mr. B. .1. (Haney .. 
Mr. It. It. Maconachie 
Mr. A. N. L. Cater 

Mr. K.S.Fitze 

Mr. B. J. Could .. 
Mr. K. B. Howell .. 
Mr. C. Latimer 

Sir (ieoirrey deMont- 
morency. 

Political Deptt. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Pun jal>. 

Legislative 

Sir Alex. Muddiman 
Sir H.Moneriel) Smith 
Mr. H, I*. Duval .. 
Mr. L. (J rah am 

Mr. W. T. M. Wright. 

Bengal. 

United Provinces 
Bengal. 

Bombay. 

United Provinces 

Mr. W. T. M. Wright 
Mr. G. If. Spence .. 
Mr. It. Casson 

United Provinces. 
Punjab. 

Burma. 

Rev. and Agr. .. 

Mr. J. Hullah 

Mr. It. 11. Eubank.. 

Ceu. Provinces. 
Bombay. 

Mr. 0. W. Jacob .. j 
Mr. It.B Eubank., j 

! Punjab. 

1 Bombay. 

Edn. and Health 

Mr.M. S. D. Butler 

Punjab. 

1 

j 


Edn., Health and 
Lands. 

Mr. M. S. D. Butler 

Punjab. 

Mr. It. B. Eubank., i 

| 

Bombay. 

Ind. and Labour 

Mr. A. <\ Chat ter jee 
Mr. A. II. Ley 

United Provinces 
Bihar A Orissa. 

Mr.J.C.B. Drake.. 

1 Mr. K. 1). Ascoli 

Mr. F. It. It. Hud man 

Bihar A Oiissa. 

Bengal. 

Cen. Provinces. 

Flnanee 

1 

i 

Mr. 11. F. Howard 

Mr. K. M. Cook 

Mr. W. Alder 

Mr. M. M. S. liiihhny 
Mr. J . Vi. V. Jukes 

Mr. O.O. Situ 

Mr. A. C. Me Watters 

Bengal. 

United Provinces 
United Piovinces 
Bombay. 
Bombay. 

United Pro\inces 
United Provinces 

Mr. J. 10. C. Jukes 

Mr. fl. Denning 

Mr. S. Ji. Hignell .. ; 
Mr. 11. K. Briscoe .. , 
Mr. H. (J. Haig .. ! 
Mr. A. U. I-. Brav no , 
Mr.J.F. Mitehell .. 
Mr. A. Macleod 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Bihar A Orissa. 

Do. 

United Provinces. 
Bombay. 

Punjab. 

Cen. Provinces. 

Home .. | 

i 

1 

j 

i 

Sir James PuBoulay 
Sir William Marris.. 
Mr. W. V. It Ice 

Mr. H. McPherson 

Mr. H.D. Craik .. 
Mr. H. Tonkinson .. 
Mr. S. P. O’Donnell 
Mr. i. Crerar 

Mr. C. W. Owynne 

Bombay. 

United Provinces 
Burma. 

Bihar A Orissa 
Punjab. 

Burma. 

United Provinces 
Bombay. 

United Provinces 

j 

Mr. H. D. Craik .. 
Mr. C. VV. Gwynne 

Mr. II. Tonkinson 

Mr. A.Macleod 

Punjab. 

United Provinces. 
Burma. 

Cen. Provinces. 


BILLS ASSENTED TO BY II. E. THE VICEROY. 

The SECRETARY of the COUNCIL: Sir, information lias been received' 
that His Excellency the Governor General has been pleased to grant his assent 
to the following Bills :— 

1. The Indian Coinage (Amendment) Act, 1924. 

2. The Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Act, 1924. 





STATEMENT WITH REGARD T(\ THE REPORT OF THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION ON THE SUPERIOR SERVICES IN INDIA. 

The Honourable Mr. J. ORERAR (Home Secretary): Sir, with your 
permission and with the permission of The House, i desire to make a brief 
statement with regard to the Report, of the Royal Commission on the Superior 
Services in India wdiich is now' in the hands of Honourable Members. When 
they have had an opportunity of perusing it, they will no doubt observe, that 
the recommendations of the Commission are unanimous on all main [joints. 
They cover a wide field, including Indianization of the Servi. os, the establish¬ 
ment of a Public Services Commission, the control by Ministers of Services 
which the Report recommends should be recruited provincially in the future, 
and tlje remedy of the grievances of the Services. I should point out to the 
House that the Report is of an urgent character, that its main recommend¬ 
ations are interdependent, and that this interdependence was Die basis of its 
unanimity. 

The House has already been assured that Government propose to give an 

NOON opportunity to Honourable Members of expressing their views, but 

they will no doubt understand that neither the Government of 
India nor the Secretary of State can suspend the consideration of the Report in 
the meanwhile. However, if, after Honourable Members have had an oppor¬ 
tunity of examining the Report, there is any strong feeling in the House in 
favour of a discussion during the current session, Government will be glad to 
give an opportunity for this and w ill consider what arrangements could be 
made, although, of course, it will not be possible for them to express their 
definite view's at such short notice. 

Honourable Members will understand that the Provincial Governments 
arc vitally interested in many of the recommendations, and their views must 
be obtained. 

While the Government are anxious to obtain the general views of the 
Council at the earliest possible date, it may be necessary for the Secretary of 
State to take decisions on matters of urgency, and in this connection 1 must 
refer the House to what the late Home Member said in July, 1923, and again 
in March, 1921. I will quote what he said last July : 

We cannot, here cither an an Assembly or as a < ovemment of India limit the consti¬ 
tutional and statutory powers of the Secretary of State in this respect, and if there are 
matters pressed upon him by the Royal Commission which require immediate orders, 
then it will bo necessary to recognise liis pow er to take a decision in ad\ anco of any discus¬ 
sion by the Assembly. For the rest, we shall be quite prepared to allow the Assembly 
an opportunity of discussing the main recommendations of the Royal Commission ; w<‘ shall 
meet any views it may advance in discussion in the usual way, and shall forward its recom¬ 
mendations to the Secretary of State. ” 

What the Honourable Member said in respect of discussion* in the Assembly 
applies equally to discussion in this Council. I take this opportunity of 
announcing that the Secretary of State and the Government of India are of 
opinion that whatever measures of relief recommended by the Commission 
may be finally sanctioned should have effect, as recommended by the Com¬ 
mission, from 1st April 1924. 

The Honourable Mr. R. P. KARANDIKAR (Bombay .-^Non-Muham¬ 
madan) : Sir, may I take it that no Member is expected to say anything in 
reference to the remarks that we have heard from the Honourable Member 
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who has placed the Report on the table. I trust our silence may not be taken 
to be anything like acquiescence in the statement made on this occasion. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : Sir, 1 entirely understand the attitude 
of my Honourable friend. 1 merely wished to place the House in possession 
of the information which i have laid before it. I did not anticipate that there 
would be any discussion on the merits on the present occasion. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADH1KARY (West 
Bengal: Non-Muhammadan) : Sir. 1 have already given notice of a question 
arising out of the answer given on this subject by Mr. Richards in the House 
of Commons, namely, as to the opportunities this House will have of discussing 
the Report. That has been answered by the Honourable Mr. Orerar in advance 
to-day by the announcement that this House is not to be excluded from any 
debate that may arise on the recommendations of the Report. What will 
be the difficulty of the Government of India regarding shortness of time will 
be all the greater the difficulty of the Members of this House. We are not 
likely to be able to discuss it at such short notice as the Honourable Member 
has invited us to do. T am sure many Members will wish to have their say and 
we ought to have abundant time. 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI (United Provinces East : 
Muhammadan) : I take it, Sir, that the Honourable‘the Home Secretary has 
given an opportunity to this House to discuss the Report if this House is so 
advised to do or so chooses to do. We are not bound to put on record our con¬ 
sidered opinion of the various recommendations made by the Lee Commission. 
I take it that this is an additional opportunity that has been furnished to us 
by Government, and if we want to avail ourselves of it we can do so, and 
if not, we need not. I for one am obliged to the Government for this 
opportunity which they have given us, and we may avail ourselves of it if we 
find that we are quite prepared to do so in the short time at our disposal. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces: 
General): May I ask, Sir, if the Honourable the Home Secretary will enlighten 
the Council whether it will be too late if this Report is fully discussed in the 
September session. I understand from what he has said that effect will not 
be given to the recommendations of the Commission till the 1st of April in the 
new years Budget. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : 1924. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : The current year ? I 
am sorry. The Report is an important document and will require to be 
thoroughly digested before any reasoned and fructuous discussion takes place 
on it, and it is only right and fair that reasonable opportunity should be allowed 
to this Council. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : Sir, I entirely appreciate the force 
of my Honourable and learned friend’s remarks. I only desire to invite his 
attention to two points, both contained in the statement I have been commis¬ 
sioned to make. The first is that the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State also are desirous, naturally desirous, of having the views of the Legisla¬ 
ture on these important matters at as early a date as possible; and I must 
invite his attention, in the second place, to the remarks made by the Honourable 
Sir Malcolm Hailey on the question relating to matters of urgency arising out 
of the Report. 
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The Honourable Mr. LALUBMAL SAM ALDAS (Bombay: Non- 
Muhammadan) : May I ask the Honourable the Home Secretary whether 
he will give us a special date for the discussion of this Report ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : I will put that before the Honourable 
the Leader of the House. 


APPOINTMENT OK A JOINT COMMITTEE TO CONSIDER THE STEEL 


INDUSTRY (PROTECTION) BILL, 1921. 


The Honourable Sir MANECKII DADABJIOY (Central Provinces: 
General): Sir, before* we proceed with the legislative business nf ihe day, t 
I wish to bring to your attention one iiupoitant matter. The Steel Protec¬ 
tion Bill is now under discussion in tin* Assembly, and I understand that a 
motion will be made to refer the Rill to a Select Committee and tin* Govern¬ 
ment will acquiesce in the proposal. The Bui is of a very important character 
and it is only right and proper that Members of the Council of State* should 
also be associated oil the Select Committee. It will be better if a Joint Select 
Committee is fixed up for this purpose as it is desired by many Members of the 
Council of State that a Joint Select Committee should be appointed to dis¬ 
cuss that Bill and make further investigation into a most important and de¬ 
licate question. May J therefore, request you to communicate to the President 
of the Legislative Assembly the wish of this Council that, it it is practicable, 
Members of this Council be associated on the Select Committee '( 

The Honourable Rai Bahauur Lala RAM KARAN DAS (Punjab: 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, 1 wish to second tin* proposal which has been 
made by my Honourable friend. Sir Maneckji l)adabho\ . and T think that, both 
in the interests of India as well as of the position that this House occupies, there 
should be a Joint Committee appointed and that the Assembly should be 
approached for this purpose. 

The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD SI I A FI (Law Member) : 
Sir, the constitutional position with regard to the suggestion which has been 
made by my Honourable friend is a very simple one. The. TarilY Bill is not 
before this House. It is being introduced elsewhere to-day and the Govern¬ 
ment are not making any proposal for its reference either to a Select (-ominittee 
of that House or to a Joint Select Committee of the two Houses. The position, 
as I understand, is this, that a non-official Member has given notice of a motion 
to that effect. (The Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhotj : “ And I understand 
the Government are going to accept it.”) Well, 1 personally have*, no 
official knowledge of what the Government intend to do in the other 
House. But what 1 would like to point out to my Honourable friend is this, 
that, according to the Government of India Act and the rules relating to the 
discussion of Bills framed under it, no motion of any kind can constitutionally 
be made in this House at this stage, when the Bill is not before this House, 
for reference of that Bill to a J oint Select Committee. If my Honourable friends 
opposite are so very anxious that this important Bill should be referred to a 
Joint Select Committee, it is for them to make that suggestion to the non¬ 
official Member in the other House who is going to make a proposal that the 
Bill should be referred to a Select Committee. 

M45CS 
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The Honourable Dr. Sir DKYA PRASAD SAltVADHlKARY (West 
Bengal : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir. in view of what the Honourable Leader 
of the House has said, which I fully appreciate, i would not wish to be a 
party to the suggestion which tin* Honourable Sir Maueekji Dadabhoy has 
made. At the same time. Sir. an imj.nita.nt constitutional aspect involved 
should not be lost sight of. 

Tf there is a Select Committee in the other House we under the rules ujo 
precluded from having n Select Coinmil tee of our own, and what will happen 
is that practically t he whole I louse will have to go into Committee. Unless there 
is a Joint Committee we shall not be shut out from moving any amendments 
here, however the other House or its Select Committee might, dispose, of the. 
Bill. With regard to the Honourable the Leader’s suggestion that we* should 
canvass non official Members of tin* other House about a Joint Committee, 

I do not know that that will be quite the right thing to do. 

INDIAN (SPKU1FJKD INSTHUMENTS) STAMP BILL, 1924. 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. MrWATTERS (Pinance Secretary): Sir. 
T introduce a Bill to provide for the modification of certain provisions of 
the Indian Stamp Act. 1 HDD, in their application to certain promissory notes 
and other ilist rum; uls. The Bill has been published in accordance with the 
provisions of Buie IS of the Indian Legislative Buies. 

The. object of this small measure is simplv !o prevent any possible, hard¬ 
ship being caused to any person who m,i \ not have been aware of the changes 
in stamp duty which were introduced from the 1st October last by the Indian 
Stamp (Amendment) Act. 1923. The House will remember that that Art was 
passed before the end of July and took ell'ect from the beginning of October. 
There was therefore something more than two months before that Act came 
into operation. It has been brought to our notice bv one or two Local Gov¬ 
ernments, particularly Burma, that, the information did not sink into the 
minds of the people everywhere. India is a big country and it is very difficult 
to spread information of this kind quickly and adequately. We therefore 
propose that by this Bill a further period of three months’ grace should be 
given, making it five months in all. Any document which has been executed 
before the end of December of last year can, under this Bill which I am now 
introducing, he validated on payment, of the difference in the stamp duty 
without any penalty w hatever, and any penalty which may have been imposed 
will be refunded. The changes in stamp duty which were made last July were 
an increase from one anna to two annas on share certificates, letters of allot¬ 
ment, letters of credit and proxies, and an increase on promissory notes exe¬ 
cuted for a sum above Rs. 250 to two annas and in some cases to four annas. 
There is this difference between the first four classes of instruments that 1 
have mentioned and promissory notes, in that under the Stamp Act promissory 
notes cannot be validated at all, whereas the other instruments can be vali¬ 
dated on payment of penalty. If this Bill is passed, the same result will be 
obtained in respect of all these Jive instruments, namely, that they can all be 
validated on payment of the difference in duty which is due under the Stamp 
(Amendment) Act, 1923, without any penalty at all. 1 Ihink the House will 
agree that this proposal is one which is in the inteiest of the subject and I 
do not think that any one will quarrel with its principle. 1 should just like 
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to mention that a Bill much c*n these lines was actually introduced in tbo 
Legislative Assembly last March, but the intr<»du< or of that Bill unfortunately 
had to go to Ungland, and for that leason tJie Government have taken the 
measure over themselves, and 1 am now introducing it in this House. 

The Honourable the PR ICS 1 1 )FAT : The Honourable Member has 
made no motion. 

The Honourable Mr. A. ('. MrWATTERS : 1 am introducing the Bill. 

The Honourable the PBKsIDENT: The Bill is introduced under 
Rule IS. The Honourable Member should move that it be taken into consi¬ 
deration. 

TuV. Honour a m e Mr. A. MrWATTERS : 1 move. Sir, that the Bill 

betaken into consideration. The Burma Government in particular regard 
it as important that it- should be passed this session, and therefore il is 
important that the consideration should be taken up now. 

The Honourable SA1Y1D BAZA AL1 (United Provinces East ; 
Muhammadan) : May I say a word. Sir ( It will be within the recollection of 
Honourable Members that when tin* Bill ol 19211 was considered in this House 
in July last, several amendments were brought forward to the effect that that 
Bill should be given effect to with reference to a particular date. The Govern¬ 
ment unfortunately were not in a position to agree to it, Jor the simple reason 
that that being the last session of the then Legislative Assembly, if any amend¬ 
ments were incorporated in the Bill here, it ought under the law to have been 
referred back to tlie Legislative Assembly. The result, of the Government’s 
attitude was that, reasonable though a pa i t icular amendment was admitted to be 
by the Government, it was pointed out by the official Members that they pro¬ 
posed to bring about t lie same effect by not getting the sand ion of the Governor 
General to the Bill till the 1st October, 1921b I do not wish to go into the 
caustic remarks that were math 1 by the President on that occasion. But 
this much 1 feel bound to say that, if the advice of non-official Members had 
been accepted by the official benches on that occasion and the particular 
date on which the Bill would come into effect, had been mentioned in that 
Bill, this validating measure would not at all have been necessary to-day. 
That in itself has some moral, and the moral is that over-hasty legislation or 
refusal to consider well-considered proposals loads to trouble. I believe f have 
said all that could be said on this particular point. As to the merits of the 
proposal itself 1 find myself in entire agreement with it and I support the 
motion that the Bill be considered. 

The Honourable Dr. DWAKKANATH WITTER (West Bengal: 
Non-Muhammadan): Sir, 1 have great pleasure in supporting the motion of the 
Honourable Mr. MeWattors. It is after all a validating Bill, a Bill in the 
interests of the subject. Whatever criticism may have, been offered by the 
Honourable Saiyid Baza Ali witli regard to the hastiness of the legislators, 
we know that as a validating Bill, ihis is not the. first of its kind. 
There have been several validating Acts and the officials as well as non-officials 
are liable to err. After all, to err is human. This Bill is really in the interests 
of the subject. It. does away with a great hardship imposed on a person who 
has had promissory notes executed on insufficient stamps, as the practical 

o 2 
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result of it is 1 hat. 1 henole would not, be admissible in e\idenoein a court of law 
and In* wonl-1 lose tin? entire sum which lie had to the person who had 
executed the promissory note. It impo-vs a verv great hardship and it 
is right that tin? Government have seentlieir way to introduce this validating 
measure. 

Tmc Honourable Mil A. C. MuWATTEBS : I should only like to say a 
word with regard to what, has fallen from mv ilonmirahh. 1 friend, Saivid Baza 
A1 i. I think he is perfectly well awaTe that the reason why Government felt 
unable to adopt the. suggestion to make amendments at such a late stage in 
tins session last year was that, the revenue under that Bill was provincial revenue, 
and any delay would have had the effect of depriving the Provinces of the 
revenue from this increase in stamp duly for practically six o r seven months. 
Therefore it was really in the interests of oCvrs tbu! the Government adopted 
the course they took. 

Tn k Honourable tiie PBESI 1 >EXT : The question is: 

“ That the Bill to provide for the modification of certain provisions of the Indian 
Stamp Act, IK'.W, in their application to certain promissory notes and other instill¬ 
ments he taken into consideration." 

The mot ion was adopted. 

Clauses I, 2 and ‘> were? added to i he Bill. 

The Title and Preamble weie added to tic- Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. M( \YATTEBS : Sir, 1 move that the Bill 

he passed. 

The motion was adopted. 

INDIAN SOLDI KBS* LITIGATION (AMENDMENT) BILL, 1924. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR (Homo Secretary): Sir, I intro¬ 
duce a Bill to amend the Indian Soldiers’(Litigation) Act, 1918, for certain 
purposes, which Bill has been published in accordance with the provisions of 
Rule 18 of the Indian Legislative Rules. 

In moving, Sir, that the Bill be taken into consideration, I do not 
think that 1 need detain the House at any length on the merits. It is a 
small measure. It is in fact little more .than a drafting amendment in 
order to rectify a defect in section 11 of the Act which has been brought 
to light in consequence of the decision of the Lahore High Court which 
is referred to in the Statement of Objects and Beasons. There can be 
no question that the class of persons who will benefit if this Bill is passed into 
law are at least as much entitled to the protection of the Act as those who 
do actually fall within its present provisions, and there is no more doubt that 
that was the original intention of the Legisla ture. 1 do not propose therefore to 
detain the House any longer ; l will merely move in so many words that the 
Bill be taken into consideration. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN (West 
Punjab : Muhammadan): Sir, I welcome this small Bill as it has been called, 
but it is not small because it deals w ith property to the amount of lakhs of rupees. 
It was very kind of Government to have passed this Bill, but the error vrhioh 
has been made has affected many people. It is quite proper now to put it right^ 
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but if the Bill does not have retrospective effect lots of people will suffer. As 
Government is so kind now as to help these people, T think they should be just 
as kind to those who lost their eases ; and as this Bill is to be passed straight 
off to-day, I think it ought to be in order to move ail amendment. All that 
I want is the words “ and will have retrospective effect ” at the end. That is 
all that T want to put forward : and I hope all Honourable Members, who must 
know that there will otherwise be a distinction created, will support it, so that 
some soldiers will be benefited ami others will not. I hope they will help the 
soldiers who have done a great deal during the War and of them especially 
those who have lost their cases. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is: 

“ That the Bill to amend the Indian Soldiers’ (Litigation) Act, 10is, for certain 
purposes, be taken into consideration." 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN : Sir, 
T want to move an amendment to clause '1 to the effect that after it sliali 
be added the words “ and will have, retrospective effect.” I have already 
explained why l put this forward, and l think you will be doing a great kind¬ 
ness to the soldiers if this amendment is adopted. I think the whole House 
realises what sacrifices our soldiers have made, and will help me and thereby 
help the soldiers. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Tf the Honourable Member has 
an amendment to propose he must draft it and hand if in, otherwise I cannot 
take any notice of it. 

(The amend mm I teas here handed in.) 

I am afraid that in the form in which tin* Honourable Member has 
drafted his amendment it does not tit properly into the context ( 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN: All 
that I want is to appeal through you to the Member in charge. If my object 
can be attained by anything else it will do equally w r ell. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : Sir, I appreciate very much the 
corroboration which the few remarks L made about this Bill have been given 
by the speech of my Honourable and gallant friend. Tt is therefore a, matter 
of great regret to me that, while 1 sympathise very strongly with the motives 
which impel him to make this suggestion, I am not in a position to accept it. 
We have taken the earliest possible steps to rectify what 1 fear I must admit 
was a defect in the original drafting of the Act. We have taken the earliest- 
possible steps to remedy that defect and to give to those whose case was un¬ 
doubtedly contemplated by the Legislature the relief which the Act affords. 
But to give retrospective effect to this Act would have a disturbing effect on 
any decisions which may have actually taken place and is a course which I 
certainly could not now' recommend to the House and which I certainly would 
be most apprehensive of taking the responsibility of advocating in the presence 
of so many acute and distinguished lawyers. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Do I understand the Honourable 
Member to take objection to the amendment ? 
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The Honourable Mr. J. ORE'S A11 : f must tala* objection on the 
ground of lack of notice. 

The Honour\hue the PRESIDENT: In that case J cannot admit 
the amendment. 

The Honourable SATYI1) RAZA ALl (United Pro\imes hast : Mu¬ 
hammadan) : Sir, speaking t<» clause 2, I would like to make one or two 
observations without proposing any loimal amendments, Confining myself 
to tlie words of the clause I would invite the attention of the Home Seeietary 
to the fact that when it was ruled by the Privy Council in 1907 that the proper 
period of limitation applicable to hypothecation suits was 12 years and not 00 
years, as had been held by some of the High Courts, it was thought necessary 
to bring in a validating Act. A valid.,ting Bill, as you remember, was passed 
in the year 1908, and a certain period was given to litigants who honestly 
believed that the period of limitation was 00 years and not 12 years to insti¬ 
tute their suits till a date in August 1910. I believe that the point of the 
Honourable Sir lunar 1 la vat Khan, which is worthy of consideration at the 
hands of Government, is as to what will happen to a suitor who at (he time 
when he instituted his suit was not a soldier and vet claiming the benefit of 
limitation brought his suit with the result that it was dismissed by the Court. 
Having regard to the law as embodied in the Bill, it will be open no doubt to 
a soldier or to one who lias been a soldier to institute a suit to enforce his right 
in future : but the man who in the meantime has brought his suit and has lost 
it will be, I take it, without a remedy. In fact, when legislation of this 
character is introduced it is customary for Government to prescribe a special 
period of limitation enabling all those suitors who have lost their suits, or all 
those appellants who have lost their appeals, to apply for restoration of such 
suits or appeals, as the case mav be. Generally such peiiod of limitation is not 
very lengthy. Usually the Legislature gives three or four months in order to 
enable such suitors and appellants to seek their proper remedy. It mav he 
that my Honourable friend. Mr. Crerar, is not in a position just at present to 
bring about a change on tin* lines suggested by the Honourable Sir Umar 
fiavat Khan, but I think. Sir, t hat the question, is of sufficient importance to 
justify the Government giving careful considerat ion to it. I do not think it is 
necessary for me to make a formal motion, but if the Government think that 
they are prepared either now or at some later stage to have some provision on 
the lines suggested, the consideration of this Bill might stand over till to¬ 
morrow or the day after. That is one course. The other course that is open 
to the Government is to pass this Bill as it is and bring in another amend¬ 
ing measure with a view to give effect to the valuable suggestion made by my 
Honourable friend Colonel Sir Umar ITavat Khan. I may say clearly that 
there is ample precedent- for Government undertaking legislation on similar 
occasions. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : Sir, I shall bo very glad to give 
careful consideration to the suggestions which have been made by mv 
Honourable, and learned friend. It is possible that Government may at a 
later stage bring before the Legislature a measure for consolidating and amend¬ 
ing the Act on wider lines than this smaller measure and in preparing anv such 
proposals, I have no doubt that the suggestions made by the Honourable 
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Mombeis w lief have spoken will receive very careful consideration. Meantime, 
1 would ask the House to accept the limited measure which 1 have placed before 
it. • 

The Honourable Dr. DYVARKA NATil MITTER (West Bengal: Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, there is some misapprehension apparently with regard 
to what has fallen from the Honourable Colonel Sir Umar Hay at Khan. 1 
think what the Legislature originally laid down is that, if a suit has been 
instituted by a person who was not a soldier at the time of the particular 
transaction in respect of which the suit has been instituted, but was a soldier 
at the time of the instit ution of the suit, In* was not to be entitled to the benefit 
of the provisions of this Act. But what this Bill now intends is, that even 
if the person concerned was a soldier at the time of the institution of the suit, 
although he was not a soldier at the time of the transaction, he will be entitled 
to the benefit of the provisions of that Act. That does not render any pro¬ 
vision with regard to retrospective legislation necessary. Of course, those 
suits which have already been barred, by reason of the Act as it stood not 
being applicable to a particular person, cannot be touched by any legislation of 
this description. It is of course very unfortunate that the wording as it 
existed in the Statute was not sufficient to contempla te a. case of this description. 
But 1 do not know, Sir, of any enactment which could interfere with a decision 
in suits which have already been disposed of. I can understand this with 
regard to a particular suit now pending, and the words of the Act might 
be so amended as to apply to suits which an*, now pending before a particular 
Court, either in the Court of first instance or in tin* Court of Appeal, but with 
regard to those that have already been disposed of, I do not think the Legis¬ 
lature can interfere. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble wore added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR: Sir, I move that the Bill be 
passed. 

The motion was adopted. 

STATEMENT OF BUSINESS FOR FRIDAY, THE SOTH MAY 1924. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Has the Honourable the Leader 
of the House any statement to make about the course of business { 

The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD SNA FI (Law Member): 
Sir, tin* next meeting of this Council will, with your permission, be held on 
Friday, the 30th May. The only item of business will be a Resolution to la; 
moved by the Honourable Mr. Chadwick recommending for acceptance the 
Tariff Board's recommendation that- the import duty on Sulphur be 
removed. If the Steel industry (Protection) Bill is passed in another place 
before the 30th May, it will be laid oil the table in this Chamber on that day, 
and motions that it be taken into consideration and passed will be made at the 
next following meeting which I understand will be on Monday, the 2nd 
June. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday, the 30th 
May, 1924. 




COUNCIL OF STATE. 

* Wednesday, '4th June , 1924, 


The Council met in the Council Chamber at Eleven of the Hock, the 
Honourable the President in the Chair. 


MEMBER SWORN. 

This Honourable Mr. Khaoendra Nath Mitra (Bengal: Nominated Official). 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

The Colonies Committee. 

238. The Honourable Mr. R. P. KARANDIKAR: (a) How far has 
the work of the said Committee progressed ? 

(b) Has the Secretary of State for the Colonies power to negotiate with 
or correspond with the Committee ? 

( c ) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table the instructions of the 
Central Government to the Committee ? 

(d) Is there any objection to allow the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri 
to be on the Committee ? 

(«) What are the powers of the Committee ? 

The Honocka ule Sir NARASIMHA SARMA: (a) The Committee 
have so far devoted themselves to a preliminary investigation of the question 
of restrictions on immigration into Kenya and will slioitly make representa¬ 
tions on the subject to the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

(b) The Honourable Member's attention is invited to the statement made 
by Mr. Baldwin at the last Imperial Conference on the subject. A copy of the 
statement will be found at page 55 of the pamphlet entitled “ Jndia and the 
Imperial Conference of 1023 of which a copy is placed on the table. 

(c) The Government of Jndia regret that they are unable to accede to the 
request of the Honourable Member for the reasons given by me in the statement 
which I made before this House on the 10th March last on the Right Honourable 
Srinivasa Sastri's Resolution to the same effect. 

(d) The Government of India do not consider it necessary to add to the 
personnel of the Committee*. 

(e) The Honourable Member is referred to the Press Communique published 
on the 12th March 192J. 

* The* previous meeting had originally boon adjourned till Friday, the 30th May, 1924, 
but by subsequent order wns fixed for this day. 
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Equality of Status for Indians in the Colonies and in 
Foreign Countries. 

239. TnE Honourable Mr. R. P. KARANDIKAR: Will Government 
say how far have the endeavours of the Government of India gone towards 
achieving the establishment of the status of Indians as citizens of the British 
Empire on the footing of equality in the Colonies and foreign countries ? 

The Honourable Sir NARASIMHA SARMA: In 1922 the Government 
of India deputed the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri to visit the Dominions 
of Australia, New Zealand and Canada, and at the Imperial Conference held in 
London in the autumn of 1923 the question of equality of status was again 
misqd by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. A copy of the Right Honourable Srinivasa 
Sastri’s report and of the discussion at the Imperial Conference, showing the 
progress so far made, is laid on the table. So far as foreign countries are 
concerned the matter is still the subject of diplomatic representations. 

The Reforms Inquiry Committee. 

240. The Honourable Mr. R. P. KARANDIKAR : (a) Did any corre¬ 
spondence pass between the Government of India and the Secretary of State 
on the point of ascertaining India’s public opinion in respect of how to make 
it available to the Cabinet ? 

(b) Had the Government been desired by the Home Government to see 
if Indian representatives could go to London to confer with the Government 
there on the subject of Reforms ? 

(c) Are the Government willing to lay on the table their instructions 
to the Inquiry Committee ? 

(d) In consulting the Central Legislative Members, is that to be restricted 
to Members of the Assembly, or doe* it apply also to the Members of the 
Council.of State, in the matter of giving them an opportunity to express their 
views before the matter is forwarded to the Secretary of State ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CREKAR : (a) and (6). The reply is in the 
negative. 

(c) and (d) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the 
Communiques issued on the 16th and 23rd instant— copies of which have already 
been placed on the table. 

The Tariff Board’s Report. 

241. The Honourable Mr. R. P. KARANDIKAR: (a) When was a 
copy despatched from India to the Secretary of State for India ? 

(b) Was any despatch sent to or received from the Secretary of State ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table the correspondence 
with the Secretary of State both before the Tariff Board drew up their report 
and sinee ? 

(d) What is the total expense incurred in connection with the Tariff 
Board ? 
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The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK : (a) 15th March 1924. 

(6) and (c) There has been some telegraphic correspondence between the* 
Government of India and the Secretary qf State. The Government do not 
propose to lay it on the table. 

(d) The cost incurred in connection with the Tariff Board’s inquiry regard¬ 
ing steel and sulphur is about 1* 70 lakhs. - •* 

The Bombay Excise Committee’s Report. 

242. The Honourable Mr. R. P. KARANDIKAR: (a) Have Govern 
ment received a copy of the Report ? 

(ft). Have Government reviewed it and has there been any correspond¬ 
ence between the Local Government and the Central Government 1 

(c) Have Government formed any views about the main recommenda¬ 
tion of the declaration that the Excise policy of Government should be total 
extinction of the traffic as the goal ? 

(d) Do Government wish to withhold their goal and leave the Local 
Government full liberty ? 

(c) Do not Government contemplate laying down their progressive proce¬ 
dure how to meet the deficit due to the fruition of the goal of total extinction ? 

(/) Were the official members of the Committee placed in possession 
of the views of the Government before they recorded their differing minutes ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTERS : (a) to (f) The report has 
just been received but there has been no time to review it. The other questions 
do not, therefore, arise at present. 

The Honourable La la SIJKHBIR SINHA: Is the Honourable 
Member aware that in 1893-94 an all-India Drugs Commission submitted a 
report to Government and my father, the Honourable Rai Nihal Chand 
Bahadur, was a member of that Commission. He made a note of dissent on 
that report and recommended the abolition of excise duty altogether, Is the 
Honourable Member aware of that report and of that note of dissent ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTERS : I think I have seen it. 

The Honourable Lai,a SUKHBIR SINHA : In that case I will request 
the Honourable Member kindly to look into the report before he decides the 
matter. 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTERS : Certainly. 

Attendants of Poona Students at Camps. 

243. The Honourable Mr. R. P. KARANDIKAR: (a) Are Govern¬ 
ment aware that in 1922 owing to outbreak of plague in Poona, students 
in colleges there were allowed by tho college authorities to leave the place 
about a fortnight before the date fixed for Camp ? 

(6) Have Government modified the view that the students disobeyed 
orders by going to their homes instead of to Camp ? 
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(c) Are Government aware that for tlie Camp of 1922, no student 
was individually called up, but tlkat the individual call refers to the year 
1923, and that after the break up of Camp which was held at a suburb (Pashan) 
of Poona, the students were taken to the colleges, in Poona itself ? Are Gov¬ 
ernment aware that the closing of the Camp is so timed as to synchronise with 
the vacation period of the colleges concerned, though the Camp commences 
when the colleges are in sessions ? 

(d) Are Government aware that the railway and such other concessions 
available to students leaving colleges for vacations in convenient groups and 
on convenient days are not always and necessarily available to students so 
returned to colleges from Camp ? 

(e) Did not the same case occur in 1923 in connection with the Agricultural 
College students ? 

If is Excellency the CO M M A N1J Eli-I N ( 1 11E F : (a)- (c) The Gov¬ 

ernment of India arc inquiring into the matter, and T will inform the Honourable 
Member of the result of the inquiry. 

Road Allowances of Indian and European Officers of the Univer¬ 
sity Training Corps, Bombay. 

244. The Honourable Mr. K. P. KAUANDIKAR: What has been the 
result of the consideration given to the road allowance question as between 
Indian officers and European officers of the University 'Framing Corps, 
Bombay ? 

His Excellency the COMMANDEDIN-CHIEF : This question will be 
referred to the Auxiliary and Territorial Force Commit I ee, which is to assemble 
very shortly, and the Government of India do not, therefore, propose to take 
any action in the matter at present. 

Attachment of Officers of the Bombay University Training Corps to 
* regular Units for purposes of instruction. 

215. The Honourable Mr. R. P. KARAN 1)1 KAR : (//) Will Govern 
meat be pleased to say if the two officers of the Bombay University Training 
Corps, who had applied to the Southern Command Headquarters to be attached 
to regular units for instruction, were given the option of specifying the units 
to which they wished to be attached, and were subsequently informed that 
their wishes could not be complied with for want of instructors, or were called 
upon to join the units where the instructors were available ? 

(b) Have any arrangements been made this year at least to attach the 
officers of the Corps to regular units for the purpose of instruction ? 

(c) Will it or will it not be also possible for Government to attach some 
of these officers to musketry schools, as at Satara, for undergoing a course <d 
instruction in musketry ? 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : (a) The Government 
of India have no information on the point but are inquiring. I will let the 
Honourable Member know the result. 
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(b) No special arrangements have bcfen made by Army Headquarters to 
attach o(ticers of the University Training Corps to regular units for purposes of 
instruction. The matter is one for the local military authorities to deal with. 

(c) No. It lias not so far been possible to allot the funds that would be 
required for the purpose. 

Saluting of Indian Officers by British Soldiers. 

216. The Honourable Mr. R. T\ KAUANDI KAJi: Will Government 
be pleased to say whether it is nut obligatory on (he part of the members 
of the British units to pay the usual compliments to Indian officers with honorary 
King’s Commission ? 

Hls Bxokllkncy the (T>MMAM)KK-IN-( IIIKK : This matter is 
governed by paragraph HOT, King’s Regulations, the piecise interpretation of 
which is open to some doubt. The question is under examination. 

Action taken on Resolutions aborted in the Central Legislature 
during the Delhi Session of 1924. 

247. The Honourable Mr. R. l\ KARANDIKAU: What action has 
been taken by the ^Government in respeet of the several Resolutions moved 
and passed, either as moved or as modified, by this House, as well as by the 
Assembly, in the Delhi session of 192 \ ? 

The Honourable Dr. Mlw Sir MUHAMMAD S31AK i : 1 lay on the 

table statements giving the information asked for bv the Honourable Member. 


SUVnncnt shoirinn I he iietiolntion* ado pi (d by the Council o j Slain dnrin.y the Delhi setitiion 
I V 27 , and achon taken by (lorernmenl H ereon. 


I );t * f* 

Si: ini on 
.No. whirh 

!llo\ nj. 


The 1 1 < >>i<r if ;• I»!• * 

Sir .Mniit -l<ji |’> f t ii |.( 

Oadabin 


Acl ion taken hy Gn\eminent. 


The Local (.’ovc rmnenls have tip cm 
consulted as tu I,lie tlef.liability of 
nmlei i.iKimc i h<- jiicjuw.v aiul asked 
wlietliei the> would be prepared 
to HIJ'I'OJ t the piopnsnl for the 
appointment, of a Committee and 
to n»-o| i i.de in its iabotu, ii 
appointed. 

, A frititicd (opv of the Resolution, 
Colitieal. j together with a ropy ot tie 
debate on flu*subject, was for- 
wauled on the lltb April HttM 
to the Sei-retaiy of the Nob* I 
Committee of the Norwegian 
Carlian nit, for the Information ot 
th; 1 Committee, 


• I2lh i The Hon urable ltd on?tii nt ion of , imiusfiies Me Resolution, a? adopted, bn? 

1624. | Mr. S. (he New Capital i and b< * n «i\cn effect to. 

I nimti. Committee, Delhi. ( Labour. 

with a non-otlifial J 
majority. ’ 

__ . J__ __ 
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Statement showing the Resolutions adopt ell by the Council of State during the Delhi session 
1924, and action taken by Government thereon —contd. 


i Date 
Serial' on 
No. j which 

moved. 


By whom. 


Subject, of 
Resolution. 


Depart merit 
concerned. 


Action takcu by Government, 


18th Fot. The Honourable , Substitution of a | Fin an 
1924. Mr. S. Veda- I provident fund for 

murfci. ! the existing pension 

system. 

5th March | The Honourable ! Survey of irrigation j Indu 
1924. i Sardar Jogond- ! possibilities and the ; n 

| ra Singh. ! organisation of j L: ! 

J power lift irrigation I 

! : from wells. j 


10th A 12 th , 
March 1924.! 


11th March 
1921. 4 


Development of tin. 
sugar industry. 


Tim Honourable 
Air. J. Crerar. 


9 18th March 
1 1924. 


10th and 
20th March 
1921. 


Ratitlcation of tli 
'nternational Cor 
vent ion for the su 
prossion of the ci 
eolation of, at 
traffic in, obscei 
publications. 


The Honourable Draft Convention of 

Mr. A. II. bey. the International 

Labour Conference 
concerning the use 
of white lead in 
; painting. 

The Honourable j Restrictions and dis- 
Mr. (1. A. abilities imposed on 
Nates an. Indians in South 

Africa. 


Industries 

and 

Labour. 


Education, 
Health 
and Lands. 


The matter will be eonsidered 
after tie* Report of the. Public 
Services Commission has been 
published. 

Copies of the Debates in tho 
Council of State and of the Resolu¬ 
tion have been forw; ; md to major 
Local Governments for their 
views before deciding what action, 
if anv, is dean able. 

A copy of the Resolution, as 
adopted, was forwarded to all 
Loial Governments and the Ad¬ 
ministration of t lie N.-W. F. P. for 
information and such action as 
might be considered necessary 
with the. remark that the Govern¬ 
ment of India, who are interested 
in the question, would be glad to 
be kept informed of develop¬ 
ments. 

Secretary of State has been inform¬ 
ed that the Government, of India 
, agree that the. Convention should 
' be ratified on behalf of India, 
and Local Governments have been 
eon-ulted on the amendments 
which will be. necessary in the 
Indian Penal Code and the Crimi¬ 
nal Procedure Code. It is pio- 
posod to undertake the necessary 
legislation in the September 
session. 

The Resolution adopted was for¬ 
warded on 22nd April 1924 to 
I His Majesty's t'ndcr Secretary of 
State for India for communica¬ 
tion to the Societal*.'. General of 
the League of Nations. 

TheVlst of the Resolution was com¬ 
municated in a cable to the Sec- 
«. ret ary of St ate for India on the 
2Sth March 1924. The (’lass Areas 
Rill, which was the subject of dis¬ 
cussion, has since lapsed owing to 
the dissolution of tho Union Par¬ 
liament. 


Statement shouting Resolutions adopted by the Legislative Assembly during the Delhi session 
1924 , and action taken by Government thereon . 


Serial 

No. 

Date 1 

on 

which i 

moved. 

By whom. 

i 

1 

Subject of 
Resolution. 

! 

Department 

concerned. 

Action taken by Government. 

1 

5th Feb. 
1924. 

Mr. B. Venkata- 
patiraju. 

Amalgamation of the 
Indian Territorial 
Force with tho 
Auxiliary Force. 

Army 

A committee has been appointed 
and will assemble shortly. 

2 

7t,h Feb. 
1924. 

Mr, K. C. Ncogy 

1 

1 

Countervailing duty 
on South African 
coal. | 

; Commerce 

The Government has as vet taken 
no action on this Resolution. 
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Statement showing Resolutions adopted by the legislative Assembly during the Delhi 
session 1924, and action taken by Government thereon— coutd. 


I 

Serial 
No. | 

Date 

on 

which 

moved. 

i 

By whom. 

Subject of 
Resolution. 

Department 

concerned. 

1 

6th, sth. 
13th and 
18th Feb. 
1924. 

Diwan Bahadur 

T. Jtanga- 
chariar. 

i 

Full Self-Governing 
Dominion status for 
India. 

Home 

1 

i 

i 

4 

j 

i 

12th Feb. 
1924. 

j 

i 

Mr. K. Ahmed i 

i 

1 

i 

Answering of all 
questions in the 
Assembly regard¬ 
ing subjects over 
which Government 
of India have power j 
of superintendence i 
and control. | 

Home 

r» i 

12th Feb. 
1924. 

1 

Haji Wajiuddin j 

• i 

Measures for the eon- j 
venienee of Indian 
passengers. 

1 

Railway .. 

6 

14 th Fob. 
1924. 

Diwan Bahadur j 
M.Ramaehan- j 
dra llao. 

i 

Assembly's approval 
in legat'd to certain J 
contracts. 

Industries 

and 

Labour. 

7 

14t.h Feb. 
1924. 

i 

Mr. M. A. 

Jinnah. 

Purchase of stores 

I industries 
and 

Labour. 

8 

14th Feb. 
1924. 

Maulvl Moham¬ 
mad Yakub. 

Greetings to tho La¬ 
bour Party. 

Home 

9 

19th Feb. 
1924. 

Mr. V. J. Patel 

Removal of restric¬ 
tions In the wav of 
Mr. B. G. Domini an 
to return to India. 

Home 

10 

2fith Feb. 
1924. 

Sardar Gtilab 
Singh. 

Appointment of a 
Committee to In¬ 
quire into the 

grievances of the 
Sikh community. 

Home 

11 

26th Feb. 
1924. 

Sardar Kartar 
Singh. 

Release of Sardar 

1\ harak Singh. 

Home 

12 

26tli Feb. 
1924. 

Mr. S. Sadlq 
Hasan. 

Release of Maulaua 
| llasrat Mohnni. 

Home 

18 

8th March 
1924. 

The Honoural le 
Sir Malcolm 
Hailey. 

' Ratification of Inter- 
i national Conven- 
i tion for suppression 
of obscene publica¬ 
tions. 

1 

Home 


Action taken by Government. 


A copy of the Resolution adopted 
by the Assembly, together with 
the debates thereon, was com¬ 
municated to the Secretary of 
State on the 6th March 1924. 

The subsequent action taken in 
conformity with the undertaking 
of tne Honourable Sir Malcolm 
llniloy given in the discussion of 
the Resolution has been announc¬ 
ed in Communiques which have 
been issued. 

The question is under consideration. 


A copy of the discussion on thr 
Rubiect in the Assembiv was 
forwarded to all Railway Adminis¬ 
trations for consideration. 

The Government of India have de¬ 
cided that they cannot be bound 
by the Resolution, but that should 
they consider it in the public 
interest to do no, they may at 
their discretion consult an appro¬ 
priate committee of the Legisla¬ 
ture before entering into n eon- 
tract. of the nature contemplated. 

The matter is under consideration. 


A copy of the Resolution adopted 
by the Assembly, together with 
the, debates thereon, w-as duly 
communicated to the Secretary 
of State. 

The Government of India have 
not been able to accept the recom¬ 
mendations contained in the 
Resolution. No action has accord¬ 
ingly been taken other than to 
report the result of the debate to 
the Secretary of State. 

Ditto. 


In accordance with the undertak¬ 
ing given by the. Honourable the 
Home Member during the debate, 
the Punjab Government were 
consulted and it has been decided 
that there are no grounds for Inter¬ 
ference at present. 

The Governor General in Council 
has not accepted the recommend¬ 
ations made in the Resolution 
and no notion lies accordingly 
been taken thereon. 

Secretary of State has been In¬ 
formed that the Government of 
Tndia agree that the Convention 
should be ratified on behalf of 
India, and l.ocnl Government* 
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Statement showing Resolutions adopted t by the Legislative Assembly during the Delhi 
session , Vd 'R and action taken by Goi ernment thereon —concluded. 


Date 

on 

which 

moved. 

By whom. 

Subject Of 
Resolution. 

7 

1 

1 Dep ment 
i concerned. 

Action taken by Qovernm nt. 

ttth Mujiii 
1921. 

The Honourable 
Sir Malcolm 

Hailey. 

Ratification of lub r- 
national Conven¬ 

tion lor suppression 
ol obscene publica¬ 
tion*. 

Homo 

have been consulted on the 

amendment which will be n< cos- 
sary in the Indian Renal Code and 
the Criminal I’rooodiire Code. It is 
piopuscd to undertake the neces¬ 
sary legislation in tin* So pi ember 
session. 

20Ni March 
IDO. 

Mr. Amur Nath 
Hull • 

j _; 

He peal of Leim.tJ 
Ibuulatiou ill ol 
1M1K. 

llolltC 

1 

l or Ihe reasons stated in the course 
ol the, debate, the <io\eminent ol 
India have, been unable to accept 
the Resolution and no action ha« 
la-m taken other than to com¬ 
municate a report on the debate 
to the Se<ictai\ of State. 


Opium and Liquor traffic. 

2 IS. The Honourable Mr. U. P. KARANDIKAP : Is it a fact th it Lord 
Hardinge stated (on 21st September) in tin* Gommittco No. 5 on Opium 
(League of Nations) that the power to dial with tiio. action ol opium rested 
with bodies containing an effective majority of member,s elected by the people ? 
If so, - 

(a) Can the Government ol India, say d His Lordship Was referring to 
Advisory Committees in the several Provinces (except Assam’ or 
the Legislative Councils in Provinces ? 

(/;) Is this c< mrol iegniding opium extended to alcoholic drinks ? 

(c) What steps are I a ken by (lie Covernnient of India in laying down 
policy available in transferred and provincial subjects, to impress 
upon Local Governments tin* need for progressive restrictions 
on alcoholic drinks as well as opium ( 

The Honourable Mb. A. C. McWA'ITEJbS : (a) Yes. Lord Ilardinge 
evidently referred to (lie Legislative Councils in the Provinces. 

(b) It will be seen from item Hi in part. 2 of Schedule I of the Devolution 
Pules that, Excise, which includes the cent ml ling of alcoholic liquor and other 
intoxicating drugs, is a provincial subject, under the Minister, and the Pro¬ 
vincial Legislature has the same control over other excise matters as over the 
internal consumption of opium. 

(<?) Under Rule 19 of tin*. Devolution Pules it, is not open to the Central 
Government to interfere in the administration of transferred subjects except 
to the extent indicated in that rule. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir I)EVA PHASAl) SAPVbVDIIIKARY : 
What is the residuum of powers and obligations left in the Central Govern¬ 
ment with regard to Excise which is a transferred provincial subject i 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. Me WATTE PS : As [ have just stated it, 
is defined in rule 49 of the Devolution Rules. The power is limited, as the 
Honourable Member no doubt knows, “ to safeguard the administration of 
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Central subjects, to decide questions arising between two provinces in cases 
where the provinces concerned fail to arrive at an agreement, and to safe¬ 
guard the due exorcise and performance 5 of certain defined powers which 
are imposed on the Governor General in Council under certain specified 
sections of the Government of India Act. 

Tiie Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADIITKARY : My 
question is directed to this. What is the net result of the interpretation of 
that rule made by the Governor General in Council ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. Mr WATT EES : The net result, 1 think, 
is that it leaves the Provinces a fairly free hand. 

The British Guiana Colonisation Scheme. 

249. The Honourable Mr. E. P. KARANDTKAR: (a) Is the colonisation 
scheme for British Guiana to take place on labour or service scheme for the 
benefit of the colony concerned ? 

(6) Is it under contemplation to consider the whole emigration question 
and recast the Indian law on the point ? 

(c) What are the powers of the Immigration Committee and what is the 
work expected of it ? 

The Honourable Sir NARASIMITA SARMA: (a) The Honourable 

Member is in possession of the scheme put forward by Sir J. Nunan and his 
colleagues and can form his own conclusions. As he is aware, the matter is 
still undor consideration by the Standing Committee on Emigration of the 
two Houses of the Legislature. 

(6) The reply is in the negative. 

(c) The Honourable Member is referred to the rules issued with the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, Education, Health and Lands Department Notification 
No. 114 (Overseas), dated the 7th February, 1924. 

Accommodation for Haj Pilgrims in Bombay. 

250. The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADIIIKARY : 

(a) Has the attention of the Government been called to the report of 
the Protector of Emigrants at Bombay about the inadequacy of accommoda¬ 
tion for Haj pilgrims there and consequent hardship and disease ? 

(b) Would the Government please state what steps they propose to take 
and when for removing the state of affairs ? 

(c) Would the Government please state if any assir 1: nee has been ri ceived 
from the public for dealing with the situation ? 

(d) Would the Government please state what funds are available for 
relieving the distress of the emigrants and how such funds can be supplemented ? 

The Honourable Sir NARASIMIIA SARMA : (a) Yes. The Honourable 
Member is presumably referring to the report of the Protector of Pilgrims. 

(6) The pilgrim traffic in 1923 was abnormally high and the question ol 
relieving the congestion at Bombay by opening other ports to pilgrim traffic 
is receiving the consideration of Government. 

M61CS b 
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(c) Yes. During the last pilgrim season certain gentlemen in Bombay 
placed houses at the disposal of the Protector of Pilgrims for the accommoda¬ 
tion of pilgrims and provided tarpaulin shelters outside the Carnac Road 
Musafirkhana. 

(d) The Government of India have no information. 

Price of Saccharine. 

251. The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA: Is it a fact that 
the customs duty on Saccharine is Rs. 20 per lb., and that Saccharine is sold 
in Bombay and at other places in India at as low a rate as Rs. 9 to Rs. 12 
per lb. ( 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. Me WATTERS: Yes, reports have 
•cached Government to a similar effect. 

Smuggling of Saccharine into India. 

252. The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA: Will Govern¬ 
ment be pleased to state if it is a fact that— 

(a) Saccharine is smuggled into India without payment of any duty 

at all, or 

(b) smuggled into India from places like Pondicherry and Singapore 

where the duty is at a much lower rate and on the invoice 

value; and 

(c) what steps they have taken or propose to take to ensure the correct 

amount of customs duty being paid ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. 0. McWATTERS : (a) and (6). Both the 

possibilities referred to by the Honourable Member are fair inferences from 
the fact that saccharine is reported to be sold at a price lower than the duty. 

(c) All possible steps within the capacity of the existing preventive staff 
are being taken, but it would not be in the public interest to divulge the details 
of the arrangements. 

Recent riots in British Guinana. 

263. The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATES AN : (a) Have the Government 
received any official information regarding the recent riots in British Guiana 
in which a number of Indians were fired at, wounded and killed ? 

(6) Are the Government aware that the British Guiana Government have 
not yet given to Indian emigrants reduced return passages, and that insist¬ 
ence on the full rate prevents many Indians from returning and is alleged 
to be one of tbe reasons for the riot? 

The Honourable Sir NARASIMHA SARMA: An inquiry into the 
circumstancs of the riot has been ordered by the British Guiana Government 
and began on the 7th April. The results of this inquiry have not yet been com¬ 
municated to the Government of India, and it is not possible, therefore, to 
give au authoritative version of the causes of the riot and all the incidents 
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connected with it. From information which has so far been received it would 
appear that there was a strike of wharf labourers in George Town on the 31st 
March and that on the following day there was disorder in the city. The 
authorities restored order, but to prevent recurrence of trouble issued a pro¬ 
clamation prohibiting assemblies and crowds. The events of the 1st April 
produced excitement among Indian labourers on the plantations across the 
river among whom there was evidently dissatisfaction with regard to the wages 
they were receiving. There was some trouble on the 2nd April but the situa¬ 
tion was well in hand. On the 3rd a large crowd composed mainly of Indians 
and some negroes and including men, women and children marched in proces¬ 
sion towards George Town. They were stopped at Penitence Bridge and 
asked to disperse. The authorities, however, offered to let a deputation of 
five Indians and five negroes enter the town. The crowd, it is understood, 
would not disperse. The Riot Act was read but evidently without effect, and 
the police were attacked with stones and sticks. It would appear that a 
crowd had also collected at the rear of the police in the town, and finding them¬ 
selves menaced both in front and behind the police opened (ire. 11 Indians 
and 1 negro were killed and 10 Indians and five negroes were wounded. 
Among the killed were 2 women and a boy of 15. 

A Commission to inquire into and report on the conditions of employ¬ 
ment and rates of wages paid to stevedores, wharfmen and other labourers 
engaged in the loading and unloading of vessels has also been appointed. 

The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAN: Is the Honourable Member 
aware that it is distinctly alleged thal one of the causes of the riots referred to 
recently is due to the very low wages that Indians are getting there \ 

The Honourable Sir NARASIMTTA SARMA: It would seem that 
some time ago, somewhere about December 1923, it was represented to the 
Government that there was a fair margin of 25 per cent, above the cost- of 
living. The British Guiana Government have had no definite representations 
made to them before the riots with regard to the inadequacy of the wages, but 
from the information that the Government of India have it would appear that 
there was dissatisfaction, as I have already stated, as to the adequacy of the 
wages and that seems to have been one of the causes of the arrangement of 
this procession which led to these unfortunate results. 

The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAN: Is the Honourable Member 
aware, apart from the question of very low wages, that people are finding 
it exceedingly difficult to return to India as the cost of passages has risen 
considerably and according to the agreement arrived at the authorities will 
not give the people the lower rate of passage-which they are entitled to % 

The Honourable Sir NARASIMHA SARMA : It is true that the cost 
of passages had risen recently, but the Government of India cannot agree with 
the statement that the British Guiana Government are not doing their duly 
in providing facilities for repatriation in the manner suggested. 

The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAN: Is the Honourable Member 
aware that there have been complaints by the Indians that the British Guiana 
authorities are putting a strange interpretation on the clause regarding their 
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uuty to nelp to repatriate at the rate at which they were originally taken 
there. a 

The Honourable Sir NARAS1MHA SARMA: There is evidently a 
difference of opinion as to the construction that ought to be placed upon the 
original rules and some dissatisfaction has been expressed. The Govern¬ 
ment of India will try to ascertain what the exact position is at present. 

The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAN: One more supplementary 
question, Sir. Are the Government of India aware that very recently one 
of the leading English newspapers in British Guiana named the “ Chronicle ” 
has published a report that the Indian Association at a public meeting held 
under the presidency of the Deputy Mayor have declared that they are strong¬ 
ly opposed to emigration in view of the recent riots and fall in wages and the 
difficulty of finding steamers to get ba«*k to India. 

The Honourable Sir NARASIMHA SARMA : The Government of 
India’s attention has not been drawn to that report and they would be obliged 
if the Honourable Member will furnish them with a copy. 

The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAN : J have got a telegram on the 
subj ect. 

The Honourable Sir Dr. DKVA PEAS AD SARVADHIKARY : Has not 
the whole sul jcct of wages and allied n utters which is raised ill these questions 
boon considered imntly by the depaitmental committee, the duty of which 
is to consider these matters '( If so, what lias been the result { IIow does that 
reflect on the question of further facility s for emigration that the British Guiana 
deputation sought for recently '( 

The Honourable Sir NARASJMHA SARMA: The question was in¬ 
vestigated by the Standing Emigration Committee, and a recommendation 
has been made to I he Government of India, that an officer should be deputed 
to British Guiana to ascertain the exact position with regard to wages, with 
regard to sunilary conditions and the improvements that are being effected in 
the Colony by the (aneminent. The Government of India have reached no 
conclusion on the subject and would lot and cannot proceed in the matter 
f’uither unless they know the result of the inquiry into the causes of riots which 
is being instituted at the instance of the British Guiana Government.* 

The Honourable Saiyjd RAZA ALI : As regards the reply of the 
Honourable Member to part- (c) of Mr. Natesans question No. 253, namely, 
that a Commission had been appointed (but its report has not been received) to 
inquire into the causes of the riot, will the Honourable Member be pleased to 
slate ns to v.herefrom lie has got the information on the basis of which he gave 
some of the facts to this Council relating to the said riot ? 

The Honourable Sir NARASIMHA SARMA: A preliminary report 
has been furnished to the Colonial Office, bv the Government of British Guiana. 
It was ccirmunitated to the India Office who communicated it to the Govern¬ 
ment of India and I have based my statements on the strength of that com¬ 
munication. The Government have stated that an inquiry is being instituted 
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and certainly therefore we shall have to await the results of the inquiry in order 
to ascertain really what the facts were. # 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADIIIK4RY: Is the 
House to understand that no earlier and nx>re direct news about this riot was 
available except through the Colonial Office and the India Office. 

The Honourable Sir NARASTMHA SARMA : The Government of India 
have no other means of ascertaining as to what took place in that Colony except 
through the India Office and the Colonial Office. 

Tanganyika Ordinances 

254. The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAN: (a) Have Government 
received any representations from the Indian Association, Dar-es-Salaam, 
regarding the hardships caused by three trade Ordinances recently enact¬ 
ed ? 

(b) Have the Government made any representations to the autho¬ 
rities concerned regarding the grievances mentioned by the Indian Associa¬ 
tion ? 

The Honourable Sir NARASTMHA SARMA : (a) The reply is in the 
affirmative, (b) The Government of India made representations last year 
and the Traders Licensing Ordinance has been amended to the extent that 
Traders whose profits do not exceed 3000$ a year have been exempted from 
the obligation to maintain accounts in English or Swahili, while as regards 
other traders the obligation will not be enforced before three years from the 
commencement of the Ordinance. The question of making further representa¬ 
tions is under consideration. 

The Tanganyika Traders Licensing Ordinance. 

255. The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAN: Arc the Government 
aware that Indian merchants in Tanganyika are compelled to keep their 
accounts in French or English or Swahili and not in Gujarati as hitherto, 
and that this Ordinance inflicts serious hardship on them ? 

The Honourable Sir NARASIMHA SARMA: The Honourable Member 
is referred to the answer to his previous question. 

Grievances of Indians in Tanganyika. 

256. The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAN : Have Government been 
requested by the Indian Association, Tanganyika, to send the Indian Colonies 
Committee to that territory for studying the grievances of the Indian com¬ 
munity on the spot ? Will Government kindly state what action they pro¬ 
pose to take in the matter ? 

The Honourable Sir NARASIMHA SARMA : The answer to the first 
part of the question is in the affirmative. Government do not intend to take 
any action on the request at present. 

Grievances of Indians in Natal. 

257. The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAN : Are Government aware 
that very recently attempts have been made in the Natal Provincial Council 
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to refuse to Indians any further licenses or purchases of land ? Will the 
Government take early steps to ascertain the exact nature of the proposals 
and make efforts to see that the interests of the Indians there and their vested 
rights are carefully safeguarded ? 

The Honourable Sir NARASIMHA SARMA : The Government have 
no information on the subject but will make inquiries. 

The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATES AN : Will the Honourable Member 
kindly state what action has been taken by the Government of India in regard 
to the Resolution on the Class Areas Bill which was unanimously passed at the 
last session of the Council of State ? 

The Honourable SirNARASIMHA SARMA : The only action could be 
for the Government of India to bring it to the notice of the proper authorities 
for the purpose of securing the redress which India wants. 

The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAN : May I ask whether the Gov¬ 
ernment of India have received any reply in reply to the represenation to the 
authorities concerned. 

The Honourable SirNARASIMHA SARMA: So far there is nothing 
useful that I can communicate to the Council. 

Sir H. Ltjgard’s Scheme re the Kenya Highlands. 

258. The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAN: Are the Government of 
India aware of the correspondence that has passed between the India Office 
and the Colonial Office concerning Sir H. Lugard’s scheme about the Kenya 
Highlands ? 

The Honourable Sir NARASIMHA SARMA : The reply is in the 
negative. 


Poll-tax in Fiji. 

259. The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAN : ( a ) Are the Government 
of India aware that the poll-tax in Fiji tails most heavily on the poorer 
classes of Indians ? 

(6) Have the Government any news as to whether Indians in Fiji are 
refusing to pay the poll-tax ? 

TnE Honourable Sir NARASIMHA SARMA : The reply to (a) is in 
the affirmative and to ( b ) is in the negative. 

Abolition of the Sugar-tax in Fiji. 

260. The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAN : Are the Government of 
India aware that the sugar-tax of five shillings per ton has ncen abolished, 
by which act the sugar companies have been relieved of £58,000 a year 
taxation ? 

The Honourable Sir NARASIMHA SARMA: The Government of 
India have received no official information on the subject. 
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The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI: Will the Government of India 
i>e pleased to acquaint themselves with the subject-matter of this question ( 
Will they make inquiries { * 

The Honourable Sir NARASIMIIA SARMA: They had suilicient 
information at their disposal to make the necessary representations to the 
authorities concerned, and I do not see that the Government o( India can do 
anything further at present to effect the object the Honourable Member has 
in view. 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI: Did they make any represent¬ 
ations in this connection on a former occasion 

The Honourable Sir NARASIMHA SARMA: Numerous represent¬ 
ations on the question of the poll-tax which is the subjec-matter of this 
question. 

Proposed Restriction of Indian Immigration into South Rhodesia. 

261. The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAN : Have the Government 
)f India any information as to the proposed restriction of Indian immigra¬ 
tion into South Rhodesia as outlined in a recent speech of tho Governor, 
Sir Charles Coghland ? Jf s >. what action do tile Government of Tmlia 
propose to take in the matter ? 

The Honourable Sir NARASIMIIA SARMA: The Government of 
India have no information apart from what has appeared in the Cress. They 
intend to await developments. 

Emigration to East Auriga. 

262. The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAN: Will the Government 
of India give figures of Indians going out as deck passengers 1>y the B. I. S. N. 
steamers from Bombay and Porbundcr during each year from 1919 to 1924 
to Mombasa and returning each year from Mombasa ? 

The Honourable Sir NARASIMHA SARMA : A statement is laid on 
the table. 


Statement showing the number of deck passengers who travelled from Bombay or Porbunder 
to Mombassa and back during the years 1919 to 1924 . 


Year. 

No. of passengers 
from Bombay or 
Porbundei 
to Mombassa. 

No. of passengers 
from Mombassa to 
Bombay or Por- 
bunder. 

1919 

4049 

2844 

1920 

5758 

3887 

1921 .. .. .. .. , 

1925 

5618 

1922 

3116 

3999 

1923 .. .. .. .. 1 


3753 

1924 • . 

(Januay to February) 

575 

658 

Total 

19,563 

20,759 
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The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADH1KARY: Sir, 
as regards question No. 263, in view of the answer to my supplementary ques¬ 
tion on the last occasion I do not think any useful purpose will be served by 
asking this question at this stage. 

Question No. 264 has also been partly answered on a previous occasion. 
But if the Honourable Member has any statement to make as to when this 
House is likely to have an opportunity of discussing the question I shall be glad 
of it. 

Tin; Honourable the PRESIDENT: The Honourable Member must 
decide whether to put the question or not. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADH1KARY : That 
is my question. Question 264 (a) has I bdieve already been answered by the 
Honourable Mr. Crerar and I would ask question 264 (b). 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : 1 think, Sir, it would be more 
convenient to the House if l answered the question in its original form, if the 
Honourable Member will be good enough to ask it, in that form. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADH1KARY : Very 
well, Sir, then I will ask question No. 264. 

The Sleeper Contract Committee. 

263. * ****** 

Discussion of the Lee Commission’s Report in the Council of State. 

264. The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY : 
(a) Has the attention of the Government been called to the statement of 
Mr. Richards in the House of Commons that no orders would be passed 
on the Lee Commission’s Report without the Report being discussed in 
the Legislative Assembly ? 

(b) Would the Government be pleased to state if and when the Council 
of State would have an opportunity of discussing the Report before orders 
are passed ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : Government have seen the state¬ 
ment referred to, the precise terms of which are as follows :— 

(а) To ask the Under Secretary of State for India whether it is intended to 
comply with the wish expressed in the Indian Legislative Assembly that the 
report of the Lee Commission should be published simultaneously in India and 
England and that no orders thereon should be passed without the report being 
discussed in the Assembly. The answer to both parts of the question is in the 
affirmative. 

♦The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY: (a) Would the 
Government please lay on the table the terms of reference to the Committee ? 

(б) Would the Government please state what evidence the Committee is authorised 
and allowed to take ? 

(c) Will non-official evidence be taken and allowed ? If the answer be in the nega¬ 
tive, would Government please state why non-official evi donee will not be allowed to be 
taken ? 
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{!) As already announced Government arc anxious to obtain the views of 
the Legislature at the earliest possible date* and if any Honourable Member 
desires to move a Resolution, they will be*glad to give an opportunity for dis¬ 
cussion. 


STATEMENT LAID ON THE TABLE. 

The Honourable Mr. J. P. THOMPSON: (Political Secretary): 
Sir, I lay on the table the information promised in reply to question No. 54(h) 
asked by the Honourable Mr. PliirozeC. Sethna on the 11th February 1924 re¬ 
garding contributions, if any, made by the Government of India to the Con¬ 
sular Service maintained by England in various countries. 

Stalementdo be laid on Ike table daring the ensuing session of the Council of State . 

The following contri(rations are made by the Government of India towards the Con¬ 
sular Service maintained by England in vaiious countries 4— 

[a) In Persia, — A moiety of the total annual cost. 

{1)) In “Chirm. —A lump sum of £12,500 annually which covers a contribution to 
diplomatic expenditure, a contribution of £ 475 annually towards the cost of the 
Tenguyeh establishment and the wholo cost of the establishment at Kashgar. 

(c) In Afghanistan. —The whole cost. 

i(d) In Siam. —A lump sum of £1,320 annually, plus a moiety of tho charges in 
connection with buildings and works, for Chicnginai, and a moiety of the total 
annual cost in the case of Nakawn Lampang (Lakhon). 

(e) In Arabia. —The wholo cost of tho Consulate and Political Agency at Muskat, 
with the exception of a small expenditure in connection with the slave trade 
which is divisible with His Maj<*sty’s Government, and the whole cost of tho 
Indian Vice-Consul at Jeddah. The pay of the Consul and his establishment 
at Jeddah is met by His Majesty’s Government. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO THE HONOURABLE THE PRESIDENT 
AND THE HONOURABLE THE REVEREND Dr. E. M. MA(THA1L 
ON BIRTHDAY HONOURS CONFERRED ON THEM. 

The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD SIIAFI (Law Member): 
Sir, in past years it has been customary for the President, twice every ve -r 
to offer the congratulations of this House to those of its Members who were 
recipients of honours in the New Year and King’s Brithday Honours List. 
On this occasion, for obvious reasons, your natural modesty, Sir, makes it 
impossible for you to perform that pleasant duty. In these circumstances, 
with your permission, as Leader of the House I will for once perform that 
pleasant task. 

Sir, we all, officials as well as non-officials, in this House received with 
the utmost pleasui^ the announcement that His Majesty the King-Emperor 
had been pleased to confer the honour of Knighthood on you. It ie in the 
fitness of things that a public servant of your long and distinguished career 
should, on his appointment as President of the Council of State, have received 
that honour. Indeed in honouring you If is Majesty lias honoured the House. 

M61CS o 
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[Dr. Mian Sir Muhammad Shafi!] 

To the Reverend Mr. Macphail I desire to offer the congratulations of 
this Home on the wel-meritcd Companionship of the Most Eminent Order 
of the Indian Empire which has been conferred upon him. Ilis services to 
the cause of Indian education in general and as Vice Chancellor of the Madras 
University are veil known to all Honourable Members, and it has given us 
all very great pleasure indeed that they have been appreciated in this signal 
manner. (Ap[lai;se). 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Fir Muhammad Shafi, I thank 
you once more for your kind remarks a,bout myself, and the House too for the 
kind way in which they ha\e received those remarks. T have also to thank 
you all f? r the confederation you have shown me in curtailing these proceed¬ 
ings, and thus sparing my blushes. As a matter of fact, I do not see why 
in this ] a ticular case we ne< d have departed from precedent, because I know 
very well that the honour which has been conferred on me is not due to any 
personal merit of my own, but is a recognition of the position which the 
Council of State holds, and is therefore an honour paid to the Council rather 
than to myself. Had it been left to me to sj oak T should have said things 
about the Council which would l.a\c called forth its blushes (l aughter). 

Before 1 s’t down I should lil e to associate myself with what Sir 
Muhammad Shafi has raid about the Honourable Dr. Macphail. I think 
we have all felt that this Council lias icceivcd additional weight by having 
amongst its Members one so well known for his learning and his real goodness 
of heart. (Applause). 

The Honourable the Reverend Dr. E. M. MACPHAIL (Madras : 
Nominated Non-official). Mr. President, I wish to thank the Leader of the 
House and yourself and all the Members very heartily indeed for the extremely 
kind things they have said about me and for the extremely pleasant way 
in which they have been received. I do not feel that I need say anything 
more, but simply thank you very heartily indeed. 


RESOLUTION IiE REMOVAL OF THE IMPORT DUTY ON SULPHUR. 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK (Secretary, Commerce): 
Sir, I beg to move the following Resolution : — 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to accept the recom¬ 
mendation of the Tariff Board that the import duty on sulphur be removed **. 

Sir, in effect I am now inviting the House to endorse one of the findings 
of the Tariff Board. I think the existence of a Tariff Board is within the 
cognizance of everybody here. Tbit this is the first time on which any one 
of its activities is being brought definitely before this Council for their consi¬ 
deration. This House will remember that a little over a year ago the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly passed a Resolution which was accepted by the Governor 
General in Council that the fiscal policy of India should be adapted in principle 
to the fostering of industries under certain safeguards and provided it was 
done with discrimination. Amongst those safeguards which are important 
for our purpose to-day were two : one, that in making any recommendation 
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due regard should be had to the dependence of the Government of India 
revenues on customs excise, export and import duties, and the other, due 
regard to the well-being of the community. The first industry which was 
referred to the Tariff Board, a body organized to make inquiries to give 
effect to such policy, was steel; and obviously one of the very fiist things 
that came up was the question of the cost of manufacture of s!cel. Many of 
my friends know that little coal is suitable for direct use in blast furnaces, 
and much of it has first to be turned into coke. In the course of making coke, 
a considerable amount of waste material of much potential industrial value 
is obtained, e.g ., tar, waste gases. Due and proper economy in manufacture en¬ 
tails that as much use of theso by-products should be made as possible, and one 
of the cheapest and one of the easiest to utilize the waste gas is to manu¬ 
facture ammonia sulphate by means of treating it with sulphuric acid. It is 
in that way that this question of sulphur became germane to the inquiry 
that the Tariff Board was conducting into the steel industry. This Resolu¬ 
tion, however, is not put before the House merely as a request from the steel 
industry. Later in this week we shall probably have to consider ot her requests 
from the steel industry and much more definitely connected with steel. This 
has a wider support. Many applications have been received by Government 
from several firms, from some coal raising firms who were manufacturing coke 
and from others asking that this import duty on sulphur, which the House, 
knows is 16 per cent, ad valorem , should be. removed. Therefore, Govern¬ 
ment thought that it was advisable to refer this subsidiary question of sulphur 
to the Tariff Board at once. The Tariff Board unhesitatingly recommend 
that sulphur should be transferred to the free list. Jn such cases the mere 
fact that all the witnesses who gave e idence before the Tariff Board were in 
favour of the removal of the duty should carry very little Weight with this 
House. Everybody is interested to get his own burden of taxes to which he is 
liable reduced. I would gladly see the taxes which 1 now pay removed ; but 
the point the House has to consider, is, did these applicants for remission make 
a good case ? The Government consider that the case for removal of this sul¬ 
phur duty is a good one on its merits. In tiro first place, while all the sulphur 
used in India is imported into this country chiefly from Japan, Italy, and the 
United States, it all, except for a small portion which is used lor mcdhinal 
purposes, goes directly into industry. I claim that tea cultivation is ari indus¬ 
try. It goes into chemical manufactures, it is utilized in coke making, in 
making sulphur ammonia, while flowers of sulphur are also used on tea gardens 
as an insecticide to keep down insect pests, in most other count i ies, practically 
all, even including those which have high protective tariffs, suIphur is adnntf ed 
free. There is one country which has an import duty at all comparable to our 
level, and that is Japan which levies an impe r. duty of 1:0 per cent, ad valorem, 
as compared with 15 per cent, ad valorem, in India, but Japan has its own local 
resources of sulphur. It is usually said—I do not say with what truth or correct¬ 
ness'—that the degree of industiial development in a country can he judged by 
the amount of sulphuric acid which is consumed in its industries, so largely 
does sulphuric acid enter into different industiial processes. The imports of sul¬ 
phur into India have been slowly increasing. Betore the war we were impoi ting 
about 6,COO tons, now we are importing about 12,000, and this import duty of lb 
per cent, makes a difference of about 7 per cent, in the cost of sulphuric acid, 
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I do not for a minute suggest that if this duty of 15 per cent, were removed' 
there is going to be a boom in industries in India. But with an article such as 
this which goes into wide use, it is advisable to do everything I think we can to 
encourage its importation. All the industrial arguments are in favour of the free 
import of sulphur. At the same time we must remember that in accepting any 
recommendation to place sulphur on the free list, we have due regard to the 
fact that the revenues of the Government of India are so dependent on import 
and export duties and excise duties. The revenue obtained from the import 
of sulphur is about 2 lakhs a year, and it is one that has only increased slowly, 
1 am glad to say my friends in the Finance Department, who have rightly 
and naturally to be careful and look very closely at any plausible arguments 
for getting away from taxation, have, after weighing fully the merits of this 
case, decided that they could well forego that small amount in order to allow 
the freer import of a commodity which is so widely used and goes into so 
many different industrial purposes. 1 therefore recommend to the House 
that in this case we accept the recommendation of the Tariff Board, and that 
all sulphur be transferred to the free list; that is, it be excused from the present 
duty of 15 per cent, ad valorem. 

The Honourable Mr. HAROON JAFFER (Bombay Presidency: 
Muhammadan) : Sir, it gives me great pleasure to support the Resolution 
moved by my Honourable friend, Mr. Chadwick. The fact that the Govern¬ 
ment of India have accepted the recommendations of the Tariff Board and 
come before the Legislature for its sanction is, to my mind, very encouraging. 
It is significant of the important change that lias taken place in the attitude 
and the policy of Government. 

It is no doubt true that the loss of revenue to the Government treasury 
owing to the removal of the import duty on sulphur is negligible, but it is the 
principle underlying (the step Government are taking that is of the utmost 
importance. Government are giving practical proof, however belated, of 
their desire to encourage the indigenous industries of India by removing 
obstacles from their path, and are prepared even to sacrifice revenue for the 
attainment of the object. It is a universally accepted principle, that the raw 
n aterials of industry should not be burdened with the weight of duties that 
will increase the cost of production of manufactured goods. Sulphur is 
admitted to lie an important raw material of many valuable industries, and 
it is in the fitness of filings that the duty cn its imports, against which our 
manufacturers have long complained and protested, should be taken off. 

1 therefore heartily congratulate Government on the welcome step they 
are taking and strongly support the Resolution moved by the Honourable 
Mr. Chadwick. 

The Honourable Mr. LALUBIIAI SAMALDAS (Bombay: Non- 
Mulmmmadan) : Sir, I also rise to support the motion made by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Chadwick. This is the first time that this House 
has had the oj portunity of discussing a recommendation of the Tariff Board. 
If I remember might, the recommendation made by the Fiscal Commission 
comes befo.e us for the first time. We ought to be thankful to Government 
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for bringing this matter up before this House first, instead of t iking it to the 
other place. Sir, as my Honourable friend, Mr. Ilaroon Jaffer said, this 
Resolution shows that the Government of India have now given up the 
laissez faire attitude of the past as regards their fiscal policy, and are now in 
right earnest to help industries, and in industries I include the largest industry 
in India, I mean the agricultural industry. 

As regards the use of sulphate of ammonia, my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Chadwick, referred to the industrial side of it. If the House will permit me, 

I would like to refer to the advantages that would accrue to agriculture by 
the use of sulphate of ammonia as an artificial manure. The Tariff Board’s 
Report says that as a rule very little sulphate of ammonia or super-phosphates 
are used as fertilizers for agricultural purposes. I am happy to say that in 
my province and in the Deccan a large amount of sulphate of ammonia is 
being used, and not only is the sulphate of ammonia produced in India sold 
there, but sometime back the World Federation of Sulphate of Ammonia 
sent their agents to the Deccan to push on the sales there. What is 
necessary, Sir, is that my friends from the Punjab, for instance, or the 
United Provinces, who are keenly interested in agriculture, si ould carry on 
real propagandist work for the use of sulphate of ammonia and super¬ 
phosphates as fertilizers for agriculture. Not only as an industrialist but as 
one keenly interested in agriculture, I support this Resolution moved by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Chadwick. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR IIAYAT KHAN (West 
Punjab : Muhammadan): On behalf of the zamindars, 1 rise to support the 
Resolution, especially when the outturn of our lands is decreasing and the 
Government dues are increasing. In our present condition we have to think 
of such things as manures, and perhaps this Resolution may save the zaniin- 
dars. So I support it. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY (West 
Bengal: Non-Muhammadan) : From the point of view put forward by the 
last two speakers particularly, I desire to associate myself with the smooth 
carriage of this Resolution in the House. Sir. when the question of discrimi¬ 
nating protection came up in another House, I took upon rnysdf to say that 
if protection was really bad for agriculture I should not have it at any price. 
That is a position to which I still adhere, and from that point of view and 
considering how beneficial this first act of the Government of India under the 
advice of the Tariff Board is to be, I wholeheartedly support this Resolution. 
The Tariff Board has brought out the fact, which is very much felt in Bengal 
of all the provinces on account of its poverty, that it is unfortunate that only 
a small portion of India’s production of valuable chemical manures is con¬ 
sumed in the country, and that is because we cannot pay the present prices. 
The prices will or ought to come down by the removal of the duty on sulphur: 
There is something more that has not been brought out in the report of the Com¬ 
mittee, namely, bone dust which is used as manure under advice of the Agri¬ 
cultural Department without due admixture of sulphur not only does not help 
agriculture but really hurts it. From all these points of view and from the 
point of view of facilities for the manufacture of heavy chemicals for which 
India is well fitted, the Government have done well to take the first step in 
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this matter promptly and this House may congratulate itself that, while else¬ 
where large discussions are going Un about more definite pronouncements of 
the Tariff Board, this Resolution, if adopted, will be the first feather in the cap 
of this House in the matter of proclaiming and fixing down Really discriminat¬ 
ing protection without which no industry under present conditions can succeed 
in India. It is supposed to be the first axiom of constitutional principles 
in some countries that the King can do no wrong. It has unfortunately 
become the constitutional principle with certain sections of our friends here 
that the Government of India can do no right. Let us give the Government 
of India all credit when they take their courage in both hands in spite of 
the Honourable Mr. Chadwick’s neighbourhood of the Honourable Mr. 
McWatters and arc prepared to make sacrifices without looking for quid pro 
quo arid see that needful protection is given so that the industry and agricul¬ 
ture of the country may thrive. 

The Honourable Sirdar CHARANJIT STNGH (Punjab: Nomi¬ 
nated Non-official) : Sir, I strongly support the Resolution which has been 
so ably moved by my Honourable friend, Mr. Chadwick. It is quite clear 
from the Report of the Tariff Board that the removal of duty on sulphur will 
be beneficial, not only to a large number of industries, but also to agriculture. 
The loss to revenue will be only about Rs. 2 lakhs, whilst the advantages which 
w ill be derived by the removal of this duty on sul] hur will considerably out¬ 
weigh this small loss. I therefore support the Resolution. 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWIC K : I am very gh d to find that 
the Horse is s > unanimous on this Resolution and I do not think that it re¬ 
quires any more words from me to recommend its acceptance to this Council. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

“ Thnfc this Council recommends to the (Jovomor («cneral in Council to accept the 
recommendation of the Tariff Board that the import duty on Sulphur bo 
removed **. 

The mo! ion was adopted. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS FOR THURSDAY, THE 5TIT JUNE, 1924. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Has the Honourable the Leader 
of the House any statement to make about tl e course of public business ? 

The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFI: Sir, the only 
item of official business which rcinnii s to be brought before the Council of State 
is the Steel Industry (Protection) Bill, which is now pending before the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly. It is hoped that the Bill will be passed by that Chamber 
to-day, and it is suggested that you may be pleased to direct that a further 
meeting of this Council may be held to-monow for the purpose of laying the 
Bill on the table. I may mention that on the Bill being laid, the Honourable 
Mr. Chadwick will, under Rule 20, give notice of his intention to move that the 
Bill be taken into consideration, and in doing so, will intimate that, while 
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Government will be prepared to proceed \\4th the Bill forthwith, they have no 
desire whatever to deprive Honourable Members of an opportunity of considering 
the Bill at leisure and will leave it entirely to you, Sir, to decide, after taking 
the sense of Honourable Members, whether the three days’ interval prescribed 
by Rule 27 should or should not be waived. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Rule 27 runs as follows : 

“ On the day on which the motion is set down in the list of business which shall, 
unless the President otherwise directs, be not less than throe days from the 
receipt of the notice, the Member giving notice may move that the Bill bo 
taken into consideration *\ 

When the matter comes up to-morrow for consideration, it should be under¬ 
stood that, unless I am moved to direct that the Bill be taken into consideration 
earlier, it will be taken into consideration after three days. Therefore, if it is 
the desire of the House that wc should take the Bill into consideration earlier, 
I should be moved accordingly. I will then consider the matter . The Council 
will now stand adjourned till 11 a.m. to-morrow. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, the 5th 
June, 1924. 
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The Council met in the Council Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, the 
Honourable the President in the (’hair. 


STATEMENT BY THE LEA DEE OF THE HOUSE REGARDING T1IE 
STEEL INDUSTRY (PROTECTION) BILL. 


The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFI (Law Member) : 
Sir, L greatly regret the inconvenience caused to Honourable Members and to 
yourself, Sir, by this inlTuctuoiis meeting, and I suggest for your consideration 
that the best means of avoiding a repetition of a contingency of this nature 
will be found in an adjournment of tin* 1 louse io a date and hour to be announced 
hereafter. It is hoped that the Steel industry (Protection) Bill will be passed 
by the Assembly either to-day or to morrow, and that it will prove possible to 
hold a meeting of this Council for th •* purpose of laying the Bill on the day next 
following that on which the Bill is so passed. Should the Assembly make 
amendments in the Bill it would bo necessary to reprint the Bill as amended 
for the purpose of circulating to Honourable Members, and convenience might 
therefore be served if the next nutting of the (Vumeil wen* called at a somewhat 
later hour than usual. This again. Sir, is. o! course, meiely a suggestion for 
your consideration. 

The Honourable Dr. DWAKKANAT1I M1TTER (West Bengal: Non 
Muhammadan): Might I, Sir, inquire whether, if the Bill is passed in the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly to-day, it would be possible to lay it on the table to-morrow. 

I move you, Sir, that in that case the rules of business might be suspended 
and we might proceed with the consideration of the Bill at once. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKAKY (West 
Bengal: Non-Muhammadan) : Sir. 1 strongly object to the proposal to suspend 
the rules of business in a matter of this description where questions of principle 
are involved and the Council of State ought 1o have full time for the proper 
consideration of the whole measure. There is absolutely no reason why,' 
if time elsewhere has been taken to the extent Unit it has been, this Council 
should be expected to come ready with its mind made up the moment the Bill 
is laid on the table. 

The Honourable La la SUKUBJ R Si XHA (United Provinces Northern: 
Non-Muhammadan): 1 also object to the proposal of the Honourable Dr. 

Dwarkanath Mitter. The Bill is of great importance and sufficient time 
should be given to the Honourable Members of this House for the consi¬ 
deration of amendments that may be moved. 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I do not think that the Council 
will be well advised to consider at the present moment what it is going to do 
with the Bill if it is passed. Tt has first to be ascertained whether the Bill 
is passed. Therefore, I do not propose now to take the sense of the Council 
on the question what we shall do if the Bill is passed. I realise that this 
uncertainty may cause inconvenience to some Honourable Members, but I do not 
think it is possible to take any other course. The only question before me 
at this moment is. whether we should adjourn until 11 a.m. 'to-morrow morning 
or, as the Honourable the Leader of the House has suggested, to a time and 
a date to be fixed hereafter. If any Honourable Member desires to give his 
views on that point, l shall be glad to hear him. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEV A PRASAD SARVAD1IIKARY : If I 
may venture to submit, Sir, it would be wrong I do not want to use the word 
undignified to have to come here again on the off-chance of the Assembly 
sending up the Bill sometime and to be t old t hat it is not vet ready and that we 
had better go back and come some other day. I consider therefore that the 
course suggested by the Honourable the Leader of the House is the one that 
under the circumstances is suitable. 

As regards personal inconvenience, we know what it means to us who have 
to leave other work behind and attend the sessions of the Council. At the same 
time, the interests of public affairs, as well as the dignity of this House, require 
that the matter should be proceeded with regularly. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR 11AYAT KHAN (West 
Punjab : Muhammadan) : 1 am also of the same opinion. 

The Honourable Dr. DWARKANATH MITTER : Sir, 1 cannot see 
eye to eye with my Honourable friend Dr. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary. 
We are hero for the purpose of attending the meetings of the Council of State. 
Tf it is possible, as 1 understand it is likely, that the Bill might be passed in the 
Legislative Assembly to-day, there is no point in losing a day. If, therefore, Sir, 
you will fix to-morrow 11 a.m. as the time when the Bill should be taken into 
consideration in the hope that it will be passed by the Legislative Assembly to¬ 
day, I would not mind the inconvenience of coming here. 

The Honourable La la SUKHBIR SINK A : I agree with the Honour¬ 
able Dr. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary that, if the Bill is not passed by the 
Assembly to-dav, We should not meet to-morrow and thus avoid so much 
inconvenience. 1 think the suggestion made by the Leader of the House is 
very good, that is, as soon as the Bill is passed by the Assembly, some day 
should be fix fed for this House and then we shall consider the matter as to how 
to proceed with the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA (Bombay : Non-Muham¬ 
madan) : Do I take it, Sir, that, if the Bill is passed to-night in the Legislative 
Assembly, we will be able to receive intimation to that effect to-morrow 
jnorning ? 
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The Honourable th e PRESIDENT I do not like to make any categori¬ 
cal reply to that question, because the Bill though passed, might be so amended 
as to have to be reprinted. But if it is passed to-night, and if it is possible to get 
out the notices in time, certainly I will summon the Council for to-morrow 
morning, I think the general sense of the House is that we should now adjourn 
to some date and lumr to be fixed* hereafter. 1 therefore declare that tho 
Council is adjourned accordingly. 

*Tho noxt meeting of the Council was held oil Friday, the Gth Juno, 1924. 




COUNCIL OF ST.ATK. 

Friday, the 6th June, 19''l. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, the 
Honourable the President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Revenue and Expenditure of Provinces on the 3rd of January 1921. 

205. The Honourable Dr. DWARKANATII MITTER • What vas 
the revenue available to each province on tin* 3rd of January 1921 on tin* 
basis of the Parliamentary rules framed under the Meston Award and what 
was the sanctioned scale of expenditure for each province on (hat date '( 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTERS: I place on the table a 
statement showing the standard figures on the basis of tin* Devolution Rules of 
the revenue and expenditure of each Province at the time of introduction of the 
new financial arrangements. 
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Improvement of Financial Position of Provinces by Taxation or by 
Retrenchment up to end of December 1023. 


266. The Honourable Dr. DWARKANATII MLTTFR: To what 
extent each province has improved its financial*position by taxation or by 
retrenchment up to end of December 1923 ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTERS : 1 propose to take questions 
Nos. 266, 268 and 269 together. The new financial arrangements came into 
force with effect from 1st April 1021, and 1 would refer the Honourable Member 
to the Finance and Revenue Accounts for 1921-22 arid 1022-23 arid the Civil 
Estimates of Provincial Governments for 1923-21 copies of whFh will be found 
in the Library. If the Honourable Member wishes to have any information 
which he cannot obtain from these volumes, I shall be glad to obtain it for him. 
if I can and if he will speak to me on the matter. 
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Resources and Sanctioned ScaljS of Expenditure of the Government 
of India on the 3rd January 1921. 

267. The Honourable Dr. -DWARKANATH M1TTER: What were 
the resources of the Government of India and what was their sanctioned 
scale of expenditure on the 3rd of January 1921 { 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTERS : When the total of Provin- 
(ial contributions was fixed at Rs. 9 83 crores, the resources of the Government 
of India including these contributions were estimated at Rs. 1,07 crores accord¬ 
ing to the Reforms classification and their expenditure, was also taken at the 
same figure. 

Expansion of Provincial Expenditure between the 3rd January 
1921 AND THE 31st DECEMBER 1923. 

*268. The Honourable Dr. DWARKANATH MITTER: To what 
extent each province has expanded its expenditure between the 3rd January 
1921 and the 31st December 1923 ( 

Provincial Loans between the 3rd January 1921 and the 31st De¬ 
cember 1923. 

*269. The Honourable Dr. DWARKANATH MITTER : What are 
the amounts of loans raised by each of these provinces between 3rd January 
1921 and the 31st December 1923, and what is the annual sum necessary for 
the service of these loans ( 

Muhammadan Income-tax Officers in Bengal. 

270. The Honourable Maulvi ABDUL KARIM : Will the Government, 
be pleased to state why only one Musalman was taken in as an Assistant 
Income-tax Officer out of nine such officers appointed in Bengal in March last. 

Muhammadan candidates for posts of Income-tax Officers in Bengal. 

271. The Honourable Matjlvi ABDUL KARIM: Is it not a fact that 
there were among the Musalman candidates for the above-mentioned posts 
B. A.s and M. A.s of Calcutta and Patna Universities with very good refer¬ 
ences ? 

The Honourable Mr. A* C. McWATTERS : The information has been 
called for and will be furnished to the Honourable Member as soon as it is 
received. 

Muhammadan Cashiers in Departments under the Government of India. 

272. The Honourable Maulvi ABDUL KARIM : Is it a fact that there 
is no Musalman cashier in any of the Dopaitments under the Government 
of India ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : The answer is in the affirmative. 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI: Do Government propose to taka 
any steps to remove this state of affairs ? 

* See answer to Question No. 26(5. 
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The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR*: T can only say this, that if suffi¬ 
ciently qualified Muhammadan candidates can be found, every possible con¬ 
sideration will be given to their claims in accordance with the announcement of 
general policy made by the late Home Member, to which I shall refer in reply to 
a subsequent question. 

Muhammadans ln the Office of the Private Secretary to II. E. the 

Viceroy. 

273. The Honourable Mumvr ABDUL KARIM: Is it a fact that the 
Musalman community is wholly unrepresented on the staff of the o'Tico of the 
Private Secretary to His Excellency Cm Viceroy ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR: The answer is in the negative, 
but if the Honourable Member desires further information, J shall be happy to 
communicate it to him in private. 

Muhammadan Siji*er r nte nd e nts , Clerks and Stenographers employed 
in Offices under the (government of India. 

271. The Honourable Maulm ABDUL KARIM: Will the Government 
be pleased to place on the (able a statement showing the total minc er and the 
number of Musalman Superintendents, Assistants, Clerks, Stenographers and 
shorthand-writers in the following offices under the Government of India : ~ 

1. Home Department. 

2. Finance Department. 

3. Education, Health and Lands Department. 

4. Foreign Office. 

5. Railway Board. 

6. Legislative Department. 

7. Public Works Depart mcni. 

8. Indian Stores Department. 

0. Commerce Department. 

10. Department of Industries and Labour. 

]i. Accountant General, Railways. 

12. Armv Headquarters and Army Secretariat. 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: The information is being obtained 
and will be supplied to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Prevention of tiie Preponderance of any Class or Community in 

Government Service. 

275. The Honourable Maui.vt ABDUL KARIM: Will the Govern¬ 
ment be pleased to state, what measures have been taken and with what result, 
in order to “ prevent a preponderance of any one class or community ” in the 
services under the direct control of the Government of India, in pursuance 
of the policy announced by the Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey in the course 
of the debate in the Legislative Assembly on the 10th March 1923 ? 
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The Honourable Mr. J. GRERAR : The Honourable Member is referred 
to the answer giveil on the 21th March 1921 to his questions regarding the 
appointment of Muslim ofiietrs.in the Imperial Secretariat. As stated therein 
the Departments of the Government of fndia have been instructed to bear in 
mind the policy announced by Sir Malcolm Hailey, when recruiting for posts 
under their control. 

(-onck.skions for Workino Iron ores in Inula. 

276. The Honourable Dr. Sir DKVA PRASAD SARVADJ11KARY : 
(a) Wouhl the Government please state the nature, extent and terms of the 
concessions granted to companies, syndicates or individuals, from 1900 down^ 
wards in coum‘ction with working of iron ores iii British India i 

(b) Would tl h* Government, also please state to what extent work has 
proceeded on I he bads of such concessions { 

(r) Would Government please lay on the table a statement showing areas 
where 1 such concessions remain to he and can be made * 

The Honourable Mr. A. II. LEV: (a) Concessions for mining rights 
art*, granted bv Local Governments. A statement of concessions granted 
during each year is published annually in the Records of the. Geological Survey 
of India. The statement relating to the year 1922 will be found in Volume LV, 
Part of the Records, and ii will be seen that these occupy *19 pages in print. 
The Government of India do not pr pose to compile a statement of all con¬ 
cessions granted from the year 1900 downwards desired by the Honourable 
Member, as such compilation would involve inordinate expenditure of time and 
labour. 

(b) and (c) The Government of India have not the information necessary 
for the preparation of the staiemeut called for which waild involve an immense 
amount of labour on the pail of the Provincial Governments. It. is open to 
anv one interested in mineral development* to apply for a concession over 
any pieo<> of ground in which lie is of opinion that a particular mineral is worth 
exploit iug. 

A1 ‘REAL FROM THE .) A MSI I EUR UR LABOUR ASSOCIATION. 

277. The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADH1KARY : 
(a) Ibis the attention of the Government been called to a printed appeal to 
members of the Indian Legislature and the public of India from the Jamshedpur 
Labour Associat on ! 

(b) Would the Government please state if it is a fact (as is mentioned in 
the appeal) that in many cases 2. b or 1 families have to live in quarters meant 
only for one family and that instances of G to 8 persons living in one small 
room of 10 ft. x 8 ft., are very common, and that there are undesirable facilities 
for the sale of liquor to labourers { 

(r) Would the Government please state to what extent these and other 
complaints, mentioned in the appeal, are well-founded and what steps have 
been taken and will be taken for remedying the same ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY: (a) Yes. 

(6) and (c) Government have no definite information on this point, but will 
inquire. 
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PROTECTION OF THE QiL-ClOTH AND IMITATION LEATHER CLOTH INDUSTRIES. 

278. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS: Do 
the Government intend to refer to the Indian Tariff Board, for inquiry and 
report tjie question whether protection is* necessary for the oil-cloth and 
imitation leather cloth industries ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK: An application has been 
received from one firm asking that protection should bo accorded to the 
manufacture of imitation leather and oil-cloth. No final orders were passed 
on it as no particulars were vouchsafed, and the application was so generally 
wordecf as not to justify a reference at that stage to the Tariff Board. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY : Are 
the Government in a position to make a statement as to whether applications in 
respect of other industries such as paper are before the Government ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK : They have been referred to 
the Tariff Board. Paper, cement and one or two other industries have already 
been referred to the Tariff Board. 

Running of Military Dairies at a profit. 

279. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Will 
the Government kindly state whether they have devised any scheme 
for the running of military dairies at a profit ? What stage has the 
consideration of this matter by the Government reached ? 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : The attention of 
the Honourable Member is invited to the reply given on the 4th February last 
to question No. 5u. Since that reply was given, a considerable reduction of 
staff has been carried out, and a two circle organisation has been introduced 
instead of a three circle organisation witli effect from the 1st April 1924. 
Revised sale rates of dairy produce will come into force on the 1st July 1924 
as an experimental measure. 

The financial results of these changes cannot be gauged until the scheme 
has been in operation for some little time. 

Indian Recruits for the Military Dairy Department. 

280. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Is 
it a fact that some time back the Government were pleased to recruit Indian 
graduates in the officers’ ranks of the Military Dairy Department ? If so, how 
many recruits were taken last year, and what is the total number of recruits 
now, and how far the experiment has progressed ? 

His FjXcellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : It is presumed the 
Honourable Member is referring to the scheme recently introduced in the 
Military Farms Department, details of which were described in the statement 
laid on the table of the Assembly on the 15th January 1923 in reply to 
starred question No. 9. If so, the replies to his questions are as follows - 

Indian graduates haVe not been recruited as gazetted officers in the 
Military Farms Department. The number of supervisors recruited under the 
scheme from the 1st April 1923 to the 31 at March 1924 was 19. The number 
at present serving on probation is 87 . 

M61CS » 
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The experiment, which has been in operation since April 1922, is progress¬ 
ing satisfactorily and it has already been found possible to place a number of 
supervisors in charge of small dairy farms. 

Europeans, Anglo-Indians and*Indtans employed in the Traffic Control 
System of the;North Western Railway. 

281. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS: (a) 
Will the Government be pleased to state the number of Europeans, Anglo- 
Indians and Indians, who are holding permanent or temporary appointments 
in the Traffic Control system of the North Western Railway ? 

(6) Is it a fact that no Indian is holding any permanent appointment in 
the above system of North Western Railway ? 

(c) If the answer to the above question is in the affirmative, will the Gov¬ 
ernment be pleased to state the reasons ? 

(d) Is it a fact that there are many Indians qualified for the above system 
who are occasionally given chances to officiate in the above system, but are 
not given any permanent chance { 

(e) Do the Government contemplate to give, in the near future, any 
permanent appointment in the above system to any Indian who is qualified 

for it ? 

The Honourable Mr. 1). T. CHADWICK : ( a ) aiui ( b ). There are 37 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians and no Indians at present. 

(c) The appointments have been made by selection of the men best quali¬ 
fied to hold them. 

( d ) No, there are only 4 Indians who are qualified and who have been put 
on the list of trained men ; one of them has been refused promotion to the 
list of Controllers. 

(e) Yes. 

Retrenchments on the North Western Railway. 

282. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : (a) 
Are the Government aware that during the last retrenchment on the North 
Western Railway, many qualified Indians who had rendered long years of 
service in the running staff in some Traffic districts w r ere served with notices 
either to retire, or reduced from B to A grade, while in other districts persons 

•equally qualified or less qualified and who were either junior or senior to the 
former were retained in their appointments ? 

(6) Are the Government also aware that these employees had no other 
alternative but either to retire or accept less pay in the A grade after rendering 
such a long service in the A grade as to get the credit of being promoted to 
the B grade ? 

(c) Is it a fact that some of these persons were confirmed in the B grade 
and had actually worked there for two or three years before they were degraded 
to A grade ? 

(d) Are the Government also aware that the result of this retrenchment 
it that the present salary of these incumbents has become much less than 
their previous permanent pay in B grade ? 
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(e) Under what rules or section of the Civil Service Regulations are Govern¬ 

ment empowered to reduce the pay of an employee who has rendered service 
without any blot ? • 

(f) Is it a fact that, in reply to the representation made by the Railway 
Union on behalf of these men, the railway authorities had replied that since 
these men had accepted less pay, they cannot reconsider their cases 1 


(q) Will the Government be pleased to state what other alternative was 
left for these men who were served with notices to accept the enforced terms ? 

(h) Do the Government intend to reconsider their case and promote them 

•to the grades from which they were reduced or provide them on their previous 
pay in some other lines '{ 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CH ADWICK : (<*), (&)> (e) and (d) I would 

refer the Honourable Member to the reply given in the I^gidative Assembly 
on the 11th February 1924 to question No. 279 (a) and (d) by Mr. Harchandrai 


Vishindas. 

M and (a) Under the terms of the service agreement, it is open to the 
Railway Administration to dispense with the services of such employees as 
are not required on a month’s notice. It was optional with them to accept or 
refuse further service in another capacity if olTcied. 


(f) Government have no information. 

(h) No. 

Indian Station Masters on the North Western Railway drawing above 

Rs. 300 A MONTH. 

283 The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS. Will 
the Government kindly state whether it is a fact that now there is no Indian 
Station Master on the North Western Railway in any of the grades 
above Rs. 300 a month, (the only Indian holding the grade having gone on 
leave preparatory to retirement )'( If so, what steps do the Government 
propose to take to remedy this ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK : The reply to the first part 
of the question is in the negative. There is one, a Larsi. With regard to 
the second part the proportion of Indians in these posts may be expected to 
increase as the scheme now being inaugurated for training the subordinate 
station staff on State Railways comes into effect. 


Fruit Cultivation in the North-West Brontier Province. 

284. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Gala RAM SARAN DAS: (a) 
Will the Government be pleased to state whether it is a fact that in the Fron¬ 
tier Province there are in the valleys of the Kurram, the Tochi, and the Gomal 
rivers, and among the valleys of the Suleman Ranges this side of the Durand 
Line some tracts of land quite suitable for the cu t.vation and growth of fruit 
trees 1 If so, will the Government kindly state what such tracts are and what 
are the areas of such tracts ? 

(6) Have the Government done anything or propose to do anything to 
take steps for the development of the cultivation of fruit trees in ^ these 
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tribal areas ? Can some areas in ° the vicinity of the newly-constructed 
military roads be utilized for this purpose ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. P. THOMPSON : (a) It is presumed that the 
reference is to the country lying beyond the boundary of British India. An 
area of approximately 30,000 acres in the Kurram Valley and 15,000 acres in 
the Tochi is already cultivated with fruit trees and food and fodder crops. 
There is also cultivation in the Gomal and other valleys of the Suleman Range, 
wherever possible, but it has never been surveyed. 

(/;) Fruit trees have been issued to tribesmen in the Kurram and Tochi. 
Fruit trees were also issued formerly to tribesmen in Wana and the Sherani 
country to encourage fruit growing, and it is proposed to continue and extend 
this practice*. The possibility of extending cultivation in the neighbourhood 
of the new military roads is under consideration and schemes for irrigating two 
small areas are now under investigation. 

Development of the Fruit Industry in the North-West Frontier 

Province. 

285. Thk Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS • 
Will the Government consider the desirability of making investigations into 
the possibility of developing a fruit industry in the Frontier Province ? 

Thk Honourable Mr. J. P. THOMPSON : If the Honourable Member 
will refer to the reports of the Government experimental farms at Tarnab 
and Hnripur lu* will see that great efforts have been and are being made in the 
North-West Frontier Province to develop a fruit industry and that considerable 
progress has been made. 

Prospecting Licenses for Petroleum in Moghalkote in the Shirani 

Country. 

280. Thk Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS: 
Will the Government kindly state what is the estimated quantity of 
petroleum in Moghalkote in the Shirani country on the borders of the 
Derajat ? Will they kindly give the name or names of the companies to 
whom prospecting license for petioleum in this tract has been given ? Will 
the Government kindly state the main provision and conditions mentioned 
. in the license and lay a copy of the license on the table of this Council ? 
Wlmt are the arrangements made with the tribes living in the Shirani country 
in connection with this license ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. P. THOMPSON : Inquiry is being^ made of 
the local Administration and the information will be supplied to the Honourable 
Member in due course. 

Date of Completion of the Khyber Railway. 

2* v 7. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS: 
Will the Government be pleased to state when will the Khyber Railway be 
likely to be completed ? What has been the total cost up to 31st March 1924? 
Will it be open to public traffic or not ? Has the Military Department borne 
i s total cost ? 
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The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK : It is expected that the 
Khyber Railway will be completed in October 1925, but it is hoped it may be 
possible to open it for traffic earlier. , 

Information regarding the total cost up to 31st March 1924 is not yet 
available. The cost up to 30th September 1923 was Rs. 1,59,55,000. 

The Railway will be open for public traffic. 

The reply to the last part of the question is in the negative. 

Conversion of the Kohat-Thal and Kalabagh-Bannu-Tonk lines into 

Broad Gauge Railways. 

288. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS: Will the 
Government kindly state whether there are any other projects for the early 
construction of Railways in the North West Frontier Province or in Baluchis¬ 
tan ? Is it intended to convert the Kohat-Thal and Kalabagh-Bannu-Tonk 
Railway lines into broad-gauge ? If so, what will be the cost of conversion 
and when such work is likely to be taken up ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK : The question of the con¬ 
struction of a railway on the 2' 6* gauge from Hindubagh to Fort Sandeman 
is under consideration and a survey has already been sanctioned in order to 
allow of an estimate being prepared. 

No final decision has yet been arrived at in regard to the conversion of the 
Kohat-Thal and Kalabagh-Bannu Railway lines to broad gauge. Estimates 
of cost for these projects have not yet been prepared and it is not possible to 
state at present when work will be taken up. 

Refusal of a King’s Commission or a Viceroy’s Commission to Mr. Mohan 

Sunder Das. 

289. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Will 
the Government kindly state whether it is a fact that one Mohan Sunder 
Das, B.A., a Lieutenant in the Punjab University Corps, and a graduate of 
the Sanatan Dharma College, Lahore, applied for a King’s Commission, and 
failing that for a Viceroy’s Commission in the Indian Army, and has failed to 
get one ? Will Government kindly state the reason of refusal ? 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF: So far as the Gov¬ 
ernment are aware, no application has been received on behalf of the gentleman 
mentioned either for the grant of (i) a King’s commission, or (it) a direct 
Viceroy’s commission. 

Examination for Station Masters. 

290. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Will 
the Government kindly state whether there is any examination prescribed 
by the Railway for Station Masters in the Traffic Department, who wish to 
get in the grades of Station Masters above Rs. 250 per mensem ? What are 
the subjects fixed for this examination ? Is this examination held annually ? 
What are the conditions fixed for permission to appear in this examination '* 
If the reply be in the negative, how and on what merits is the selection made 
to these grades ? 
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The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK: The Honourable Member 
does not mention to what particular Railway he refers. If he has in mind 
the North Western Railway there is* no such examination. Promotion to the 
higher grade is made from qualified men in the service taking into consideration 
their experience, their general capability and their suitability for the positions 
to be filled. 


Examination for Station Masters. 

291. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : (a) 
Will the Government kindly state whether there is any examination prescribed 
for the-Station Masters or others in the Traffic Department, who wish to get 
in the grades of Station Masters lower than Rs. 250 per mensem ? If so, 
what are the subjects fixed for these examinations ? What are the conditions 
prescribed for permission to appear in these lower grade examinations ? 

(5) If there are no public examinations for these posts, will the Govern¬ 
ment consider the desirability of holding some public examination for this 
purpose ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK : Assuming that the Honour¬ 
able Member refers to the North Western Railway the replies to his questions 
are as follows :— 

(a) Yes, and a list of the subjects fixed for these examinations is laid 

on the table. The conditions governing admission to them are 
given in paragraph 1 of the list. 

( b ) In view of the practical experience which it. is essential candidates 

for this examination should possess, it is not possible to hold a 
public examination. 

Station Masters . —Before qualifying as a Station Master, an employee shall have 
passed, and worked independently , as an Assistant Station Master for three years, and shall 
further qualify in a written examination in the following subjects :•— 

(i) General Rules for Indian Railways, Parts I and II and Subsidiary Rules of 
the North Western Railway. 

( it ) State Railway Open Line Code, Volume I, Chapter I. 

(in) Traffic Manual. 

(iv) Coaching Tariff. 

(t») Indian Railways Classification of Goods and General Rules and Goods 
Pamphlet. 

(rt) General Regulations accompanying Working Time Table. 

( vii) Current orders contained in Weekly Gazettes, circulars, etc. 

(rut) Technical Telegraphy. 

(ur) Pamphlet on Monthly System of Accounts. 

Note.—The examination will be held by an Assistant Traffic Superintendent in two 
parts, namely:— 

(t) Train and Station Working. 

(it) Coaching and Goods. 
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The Honourable Saiyid RAZA *ALI: Will you allow me to put a 
question relating to an important matter of which I have given private notice 
to the Honourable Mr. Crerar ? 

> 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Is the Honourable Mr. Crerar, 
satisfied to accept notice ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : l have accepted pri/ate notice. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Will the Honourable Member 
please read the question ? 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA AL1 : (a) With reference to Lord 
Olivier’s letter to Mr. Satyamurti, will Government be pleased to state 
whether any correspondence has taken place between the Secretary of State 
and the Government of India contemplating the abolition of communal re¬ 
presentation ? 

(b) Are Government aware that the publication of the letter lias created 
considerable alarm among the communities concerned, and what steps do 
Government propose to take to remove it ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : (a) No, nor has the Government 

of India any reason to suppose that any proposal for the abolition of com¬ 
munal representation is in contemplation. The Honourable Member has 
doubtless seen the report in Reuter’s telegrams of the statement made by 
His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in the House of Lords on the 3rd 
instant to the effect that His Majesty’s Government have not hitherto taken 
into consideration for a moment the question of any modification of commu¬ 
nal representation. I may add that the Government of India have no inten¬ 
tion whatever of raising the question. 

(6) No representations on the subject have been received by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, but they are aware that the publication of the letter referred 
to has given rise to comment and apprehension, which the statement I have 
now made should completely allay. 


STEEL INDUSTRY (PROTECTION) RILL PASSED BY THE LEGIS¬ 
LATIVE ASSEMBLY LAID ON THE TABLE. 

The SECRETARY of the COUNCIL : Sir, in accordance with Rule 25 
of the Indian Legislative Rules, I lay on the table a copy of the Bill to provide 
for the fostering end development of the f.teel industry in British India, which 
was passed by the Legislative Assembly at its meeting held on the 5th June, 
1924. 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK (Commerce Secretary): Sir, 
I propose to hand in a notice of my intention to move : 

“ That the Bill to provide for the fostering and development of the steel industry in 
British India, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration.” 

According to the rules of procedure I shall not be permitted to move that 
motion within three days of having given notice of it, the notice having just 
been given ; but on behalf of Government I wish to say that if it is the wish of 
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the Members of the House and of you, Sir, that this Bill be taken into con¬ 
sideration at an earlier date than three days hence, Government would take no 
objection but would be very glad to meet the desire of the House and of your 
instructions. We leave it entirely to the House. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN (West 
Punjab: Muhammadan): Sir, we want full time to consider this Bill because 
some of the communities which are very badly hit by it are not properly 
represented here. You can see there are very few Members who represent 
agriculture ; and I was thinking of sending wires to them to come up and take 
part in this debate. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I explained before, that, unless 
I was asked to fix a date earlier than that prescribed in the rules, I should not 
do so; therefore the first speech should come from a Member who wishes an 
early date. Does any Honourable Member wish^an early date fixed for the con¬ 
sideration of this Bill ? 

The Honourable Dr. DWARKANATH MITTER (WestBengal: Non- 
Muhammadan) : I move, Sir, that the Bill be taken into consideration 
to-morrow. The special circumstance which induces me to ask you, Sir, to 
take into consideration the Bill earlier than is provided by the Rules is that 
the Bill, as it has now emerged from the Legislative Assembly, differs only in 
three minor amendments from the Bill which was circulated to us some time 
ago, so that one day’s time, I think, is sufficient for a consideration of the 
changes which have been made in the Bill as originally laid before the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly. I think, Sir, if you fix to-morrow as the day for the Bill to 
be taken into consideration, it will perhaps meet the wishes of many of the 
Members of this House. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR FROOM (Bombay Chamber of Com¬ 
merce) : Sir, might I ask whether the three days’ rule would take us to 
Monday or Tuesday ? 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Monday. 

The Honourable Mr. R. P. KARANDIKAR (Bombay : Non-Muham¬ 
madan) : Sir, I support the motion for having the Bill discussed to-morrow. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur S. M. V. M. USMAN SAHIB 
BAHADUR (Madras : Muhammadan): Sir, I also support the motion that 
the Bill may be discussed to-morrow. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: There is no question of any 
motion. There is merely an attempt on the part of the Chair to ascertain the 
wishes of Honourable Members before giving the necessary direction . 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN (West 
Punjab : Muhammadan): Sir, as it has now been brought before the House 
that the Bill should come on for discussion to-morrow, I only want to say 
this — that this is a House after which there is no other House for consideration. 
We are here so that if any mistake has been made in another place we should 
correct it. If we do not get sufficient time, I do not think we can do our 
duty. No doubt we have lots of work to do in our homes, but wg have 
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taken up our appointments here simply in the interests of the public, and if we 
have taken up the appointment we ought to do justice to it. If we consider 
our private affairs are more urgent, we may just as well resign our seats here 
and go home. In my opinion, when we are here to do work for the public we 
ought to put that first, and that cannot be done unless we have sufficient time 
so as to consider the Bill and to be able to put forward amendments. The Bill 
was only passed last evening in the other House and we must see what they have 
done and what alterations have been made in the Bill. All these things being 
so important I am emphatically of opinion that we should give more time to it. 
Even Monday I think is much too early ; but, if the House thinks that it will be 
sufficient, I agree to it. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABIIOY (Central Provinces: 
General): Sir, 1 have not been quite able to follow my Honourable friend, Sir 
Umar Hayat Khan. He suspects that, if the Bill is taken up to-morrow for 
discussion, adequate justice will not be done to the Bill, and for some myste¬ 
rious reason which he has not communicated to the Council the Bill will not be 
properly and fully discussed. I have been unable to follow his conclusions at 
all. I am quite sure that, if the Bill comes on to-morrow, this Council will 
bestow an adequate amount of care and attention on it, and the Bill will be 
passed after a full measure of discussion. 

As regards the other statement he made about the landlord Members 
of this Council not being present here to-day, and my Honourable friend’s 
request for time to send telegrams to them in order that they may attend the 
discussion, I say it is a request which is entirely out of court. Those Honour¬ 
able Members who are not here are alive to their responsibilities and had 
sufficient nolice that the measure was likely to be taken up this week, and, 
if they are still absent, it is perfectly clear that they do not propose to attend 
the meeting and take part in the deliberations. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab: 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I am sorry I have not been quite able to follow my 
Honourable friend Sjr Maneckji Dadabhoy, because he has not put forward 
any special reason why we should ask the President to suspend the rule and 
allow the Bill to come up for consideration to-morrow. I think, Sir, there is 
no reason for haste. Delay for a day will not matter much. The Bill 
has only just been put before us on our entering the Council Chamber, and it 
is only fair that those Members who want to consider the Bill or to bring up 
amendments may be given at least a day. I shall thirefore request that 
the Bill be taken up on Monday. 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. A. BELL (Bengal Chamber of Commerce): 
Sir, I desire to support the views expressed by my Honourable and gallant 
friend, Sir Umar Hayat Khan. It is unfortunate, Sir, that there should be a 
difference of opinion among Honourable Members of this House as to the 
date most convenient for discussing the Tariff Bill and I have great sympathy 
with those Honourable Members who feel that the last ten days in Simla have 
not been so fully occupied with legislative work as they might have been 
(The Honovrabh Mr . iMlubhai Samaldat : “ In this House ”) and who are 
desirous of returning home. On the other hand, there are other considerations 
M61CS ? 
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to take into account. The rule is, as I understand it, that any Bill placed 
before this House should lie upon the table fur throe days. 

I do not think it is consistent with the dignity of the House that this rule 
should be suspended unless for very serious reasons. I do not consider that 
in the present case those serious reasons exist. I also think that it is not con¬ 
sistent with the dignity of this House that the public should get the impression 
that Bills can be brought here and rushed through in a more or less informal 
way. My Honourable and gallant friend has mentioned other reasons and 
I do not think that it is unfair to sympathise with the Members to whom he 
has referred, who have been in some doubt as to the date on which this Bill 
was likely to be taken up in this House and who have deferred making arrange¬ 
ments to come to Simla until some definite indication was given of that date. 
For these reasons, Sir, I beg to support the recommendation made by my 
Honourable and gallant friend, and to suggest that the Bill be taken up on 
Monday. 

The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MTJTTAMMAD SITAFI (Law Member) l 
Sir, it is clear from the speeches to which we have just listened that there is a 
sharp division of opinion in the House with regard to the question under dis¬ 
cussion. In these circi mstances it seems to me that it is not desirable to 
depart from the ordinary rule applicable to such cases unless special ground is 
made out. The Government, therefore, Sir, would suggest to you that the best 
course would be to follow the ordinary rule. 

The Honourable Mr. PHTROZE 0. SETIINA (Bombay: Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I yield to none of my Honourable Colleagues in my desire 
to see that the dignity of this House is not by any means prejudiced. The 
Honourable Mr. Bell said that if we take the Bill for consideration to-morrow, 
it might be construed to mean that we were tushing it. Those of us who 
would like to have the Bill taken into consideration to-morrow have stated the 
reasons and I would like to refer to them again. 

We have been called here to discuss one particular measure for which 
we have now been in Simla for the last 11 (lays. Jf the Bill originated in this 
House and if anyone asked for the suspension of the rule which requires three 
days’ notice, I would entirely agree with my Honourable friend Mr. Bell that 
that would not be in conformity with the dignity of the House and it would 
be tantamount to rushing the Bill. As things are, the Bill has been discussed 
in the other place for the last ten days and as we had nothing particular to 
do, in the absence of other work in this Council, most oi us have spent our 
time in the special gallery reserved for us in that place. We are therefore 
fully acquainted with all that has happened and, as my Honourable friend Dr. 
Dwarkanatk Mitter observed, there are only three minor additions that have 
been made to the original Bill, so that it is quite possible for Honourable 
Members to consider them and send in amendments, should you decide to have 
the consideration of the Bill taken up to-moirow as we request. 

My Honourable friend Colonel Sir Umar Hayat Khan has suggested that, 
if you put it off till Monday, it will give him time to bring up his friends who 
are away at present. The Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy has properly 
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observed that he is out of court in making such a suggestion. If that was 
ruled to be in order, I would make a similar suggestion that the consideration 
of the Bill be put off not to Monday but to Wednesday in order to enable 
me to send telegrams to people who are at a further distance than the friends 
of the Honourable Sir Umar Hayat Khan ! 

I hope, Sir, taking into consideration the long time we have spent here 
doing nothing and the fact that many of us have left our business to come 
here you, Sir, will decide that the Bill be taken into consideration to-morrow 
and not on Monday. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR FROOM (Bombay Chamber of Com¬ 
merce) : Sir, I a:n afraid I cannot altogether agree with the views put for¬ 
ward by my Honourable friend Mr. Sethna because it seems to me the point 
of discussion before the House is whether we should stick to the rules or 
whether we should, not. It would not be adhering to the rules to ask for 
: further delay than three days in order that lie might send his telegrams. 
My Honourable friend Colonel Sir Umar llayat Khan did not suggest b'iag¬ 
ing up all his friends to Simla although no doubt he would like to see them 
here. I think he suggested sending telegrams only. 

The Honourable the Leader of the House has expressed his opinion on 
behalf of Government. As there is some difference of opinion among Members 
as to whether the rules should bo suspended or should not, I agree with his 
view that, unless there is some all-sufficient reason, the rules of this Council 
should he adhered to. T think that is the way in which we should look at it. 
If the reason were sufficient, then [ would agree to a suspension of the rules 
but 1 see no particular reason in this case. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I think the Chair is now suffi¬ 
ciently informed of the sense of the House and can come to a conclusion. 
In view of the divergency of opinion that exists 1 am not prepared to dis¬ 
pense with the three days’ interval required by the rules. 

Before it is settled whether we take the Bill on Monday or not, perhaps 
the House could he informed of what is proposed with regard to the discussion 
of the Lee Commission’s Report. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR (Home Secretary) : I received 
late last night notice of a motion dealing with the Lee Commission’s Report. 
In view of the assurances which Government have given on this subject, 
they certainly will bo prepared to allot a day for that discussion if the House 
so desires. But I do not suppose the Honourable gentleman who has given 
notice of that motion and other Honourable Members would desire that the 
debate on the important measure which is before the House should be 
interrupted for that purpose. Government therefore will be very pleased, 
if that is the desire of the House, to allot a date after the discussion of the 
Steel Industry (Protection) Bill. 

The Honourable Saiyip RAZA ALI: May I know what are the terras 
of the Resolution of which notice has been given to Mr. Crerar ? 
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The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR: Perhaps I may add that my 
remarks are entirely subject to the Resolution being admitted by the Presi¬ 
dent. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Let the Resolution be read. 

The SECRETARY of tiie COUNCIL : The terms of the Resolution 
referred to are as follows : — 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council— 

(a) that the Council may he given an opportunity of discussing the recommenda¬ 

tions of the Lee Commission ; 

(b) that, owing to the shortness of time at the disposal of the Council, the discussion 

Ic allowed at the ►September-October session of the Council ; and 

(c) that, fending such discussion, the (Secretary of State for India be requested 

not to take any action on the recommendations of the Lee Commission.’* 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : Who is the author 
of the Resolut ion ( 

The SECRETARY of the COUNCIL : Notice of the Resolution has 
been given by the Honourable Dr. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Do I understand that the 
Government will give a day subsequent to Monday for this Resolution ? 

The Honourable Mr. J, CRERAR : Yes, 

The Honourable Mr. LALUBHAI SAMALDAS (Bombay: Non- 
Muhaimnadan) : May I seek your ruling on clause 74 of the Manual of 
Business Procedure ? Under that clause two clear days’ notice has to be 
given for any amendments Will the Honourable the Commerce Member 
accept amendments till Saturday afternoon, or will he insist on tw r o clear 
days from Saturday at 11 ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK : We will accept amend¬ 
ments passed by the President up to Saturday night. 

The Honourable tiie PRESIDENT : Then I think, subject to anything 
the Leader of the House may Ray, ourprogramme will be to meet on Monday 
to take into consideration the motion on the Steel Industry (Protection) 
Bill, and if that is disposed of on Monday, on Tuesday to take the Resolution 
with regard to the Lee Commission, 

The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFI: That is 
conditional on the debate on this Bill being concluded on Monday. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SAVARDHIKARY: With 
regard to what the Honourable the Leader of the House says, as we have 
no business to-morrow, would it not be possible to have the Lee Commission’s 
Report taken up to-morrow ? 
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The Honourable Dr. Mian SIr MUHAMMAD SHAFI: I am sorry 
to say it is not possible. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Members should understand 
that amendments to the Steel Industry (Protection) Bill should be lodged 
at the Notice Office by 3 p. m. at latest to-morrow in order to be in time 
for Monday. 

The House now stands adjourned till 11 a.m. on Monday. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 9th 
June, 1924. 
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Ti e Council met in the Council Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, the 
Honourable the President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Mileage and Cost of upkeep of Roads in British Baluchistan and 

Seistan. 

292. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS: Mill 
the Government kindly state how many miles of roads have been so far con¬ 
structed in the districts of :— 

(a) Zhob, 

(6) Loralai, 

(c) Sibi, 

•(d) Quetta Pishin, 

(e) British Seistan, 

and what are the widths and what is the annual cost, per mile, of the upkeep 
of these roads and each of the above sections ? 

The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD SITAFI on behalf of 
His EXCELLENCY Trite COMMANDER- in-CHIEF 'The information has 
been called for and will be furnished to the Honourable Member on receipt. 

Cost of Maintenance of Metalled Military Roads in Southern 
Wazirjstan and Kurram. 

293, This Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS: 
(a) Will the Government be pleased to state whether it is a fact that the 
annual cost of maintaining metalled military roads is highest in South Waziris- 
tan and Kurram ? 

( b ) If so, will the Government be plea.sed to state whether it is a fact that 
this is mainly due to the frequent destruction of roads by the tribesmen ? 

(e) Is it a fact that very often the roads are destroyed by the local tribesmen, 
who had been employed in constructing these roads, and that the contractors 
to whom contracts for the construction of the roads are given arc found to be 
implicated in the destruction of the roads constructed by themselves, so that 
their employment as contractors and labourers may continue ? 

(d) If this is a fact, have the Government done anything to prevent this 
wanton destruction of these works of public utility ? Will they explain the 
measures they have taken in this direction ? What amount of success has been 
attained by such measures, if any ? 

M62CS 827 a 
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The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MIJ]TA1\1MAD SIIAFI on behalf of 
If is EXCELLENCE the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF: The Government of 
India are inquiring into the matter. I will inform the Honourable Member 
of the result as soon as possible. 

Duties of Tribal Chiefs in receipt of Government Allowances. 

291. The Honourable Rai Bahadir Lala RAM SARAN DAS: 
Wi-1 the Government kindly explain what are the duties performed or expected, 
to he performed bv the tubal chief* or headmen in receipt of allowances from 
Government in ('*) the tribal areas under the jurisdiction of the Deputy Com¬ 
missioners of adjoining districts, and (6) agencies of Wana, Miranshah, 
Parachinar, Afiidis and Mohmands ? 

Rules re the Grant of Allowances to Tribal Chiefs. 

295. The Honourable Rat Bahadcr Lala RAM SARAN DAS: 
Will the Government kindly say whether there are any rules for the grant of 
allowances to tribal chiefs or headmen for the purpose of keeping peace in 
tin ir areas or for some other services rendered by them ? What are the 
principles on which these allowances are granted ? Will they lay on the 
table of this Council a copy of such rules, or instructions, if any ? 

Ditties of Tribal Chiefs in receipt of Government Allowances. 

2%. The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS: 
(a) Will the Government kindly stale what kind of assistance is expected 
from these tribal chiefs in cases of (a) raids, (b) abductions, (c) dacoities, 
((f) murders, and (c) other offences committed by tribesmen living in their 
areas or committed by their tribesmen in other areas and districts? 

(h) In what eases are the allowances of these chiefs liable to be forfeited ? 

(<) What responsibilities have, these tribal chiefs and headmen in the 
matter of the safety of roads ? 

Selection or Nomination by Government of Tribal Chiefs. 

297. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS: 
Will the Government, ho pleased to state whether those tribal chiefs or headmen 
are selected or nominated by Government or elected by the tribes themselves, 
or do they hold their ollice by heredity ? Do Government possess any power 
of removing or getting them removed from the headship of their tribes? 
Have Government in any way tried to influence the election or appointment of 
any one as tribal chief ? 

The Honourable Mb. J. V. Thompson : With your permission, Sir 
may I answer Nos. 291 to 297 at the same time ? The answer is merely that 
inquiry has been made from the Local Administration and the desired informa¬ 
tion will be supplied to the Honourable Member indue course. 

Visitors from Tribal Areas to the Settled Districts of the North-West 
* Frontier Province during the Winter Season. 

298 . The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS: 
Will the Government kindly state what is their estimate of the number of people 
visiting the settled districts of the North-West Frontier Province in the winter 
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Season from (a) the tribal areas adjoining the settled districts and under the 
jurisdiction of the Deputy Commissioners, (b) from the tribal agencies of 
South Waziristan, North Waziristan, Kurram, Tirali, Khyber and Mohm.unl 
country, and (c) from Afghanistan \ 

The Honourable Mr. J. P. Thompson : ( a ) 15,000. (fr) 22,000. (r) 
35,000. 

These are rough estimates only and nothing more j>reeise is possible. Ti c 
division between (a) and (b) is necessarily arbitrary, for Tirui: includes areas 
under a Deputy Commissioner and also areas und«*r a Pnli'ical Agent. 
The Mobtnand country which is classified in the question .is a tribal agency is 
actually under the political control of the Deputy Commissioner, Peshawar. 

Watch on the Movements and Activities of Tkibyl Visnons to the 
Settled Districts of the North-West Fhovuer Province. 

290. ThE Honourable Dai Bahadur Lata K \M SAKAN DAS: 
(nd Will the Government kindly state whether waich is Kept on the move¬ 
ments and activities of these different tribesmen by ihe authorities o f the 
retried districts* Will they kindly explain the niliire of measures adopicd 
for keeping a watch over these people ( 

(b) Do these transbordcr men or Afghan subjects, while in settled British 
districts of the Frontier Province, live in mrais specially built for this purpose, 
or in private residential houses or in open encamping grounds * What arraig e- 
rnents are made for keeping watch over each class of visitors, who live in these 
different ways, during their stay in the settled districts '{ 

(c) Is a regular record, with necessary particulars of in comers to and out- 
goers from these sarnis , private residential houses or encamping grounds, kept 
by Government agents * 

The Honourable Mr. J. P. THOMPSON: (c) Such watch as is 

possible is maintained through village officials and Police patrols. 

(ft) They usually livein camping grounds near \ il!;tg< s ; a few live in sunt is. 
Both classes arc watched as stated in answer to <jinsf ion (a). 

{c) No record is kept nor is any such lecord possible without a great in¬ 
crease of staff. 

Tribal raids on British India. 

300. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SYUAN DAS: Will 
the Government kindly state the number of raids on British India by the border 
tribes last year, as compared with the year before, giving the number of persons 
carried away and the number rescued { 

The Honourable Mr. J. P. THOMPSON : Inquiry has been made of 
the Local Administrations concerned and the desired information will be 
supplied to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Import of South African Coal and Export of Indian Coal nurjxc; 1923. 

301. The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS: 
(rt) Will the Government kindly state wliat was the quantity of coal imported 
ivto India from South Africa last year and what lias been the cost per Lou i 
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(i) Will the Government kindly state what quantity of Indian coal was 
shipped last year to foreign countries and what has been its average sale price 
to the shippers ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK : (a) The quantity of coal im¬ 
ported into India from South Africa during the year ending March 31st, 1924 
was 270,000 tons. The average cost according to the values declared by 
importers was about Its. 2G per ton. 

(b) The quantity of Indian coal shipped to foreign countries during the 
same period was 132,000 tons and the average price according to the values- 
declared by exporters was Its. 17 per ton. > 

Construction of Metalled Roads in the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince and in North-Eastern Baluchistan. 

3f2, The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS* 
Will the Government kindly state whether there are any projects for the 
construction of metalled roads in the North-West Frontier Province or irr 
North-Eastern Baluchistan ? Will the Government kindly name such projects, 
giving their estimated costs of construction and estimated costs of ma- 
tenance ? 

His EXCELLENCY the COMMANDER-tn-CHIEF : The construction 
of no new military roads in the localities mentioned is-at present contemplated. 
Information with regard to “ civil ” roads is being called for and will be fur¬ 
nished to the Honourable Member on receipt. 

Petrol Prices! 

303. The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS; 
(a) Are the Government aware that the price of petrol produced by the Attock 
Oil Company now swallowed up by the Burma Oil Company is Rs. 2-0-6 per 
gallon in Lahore, as compared with the price about Rs. 1-12-0 per gallon in 
London of the Burma Oil Company petrol ? 

(6) Do the Government intend to take steps to bring down the price 
of petrol in India ? 

(e) Ts it a fact that the Burma Ofl Company has the sole monopoly of 
petrol in India ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK : («) Government have no- 
ihfotmafiou regarding the price of Attock Oil Company’s petrol in Lahore. 
The price of petrol in the Vnitcd Kingdom is believed to be Is. 11 d. 

(b) As the Honourable Member is aware? the Government of India hoped 
Tn March last to bring down the price of petrol bv removing the import duty of 
2J as. and by reducing the excise duty from 6 as. to 41 as.; but ill another place 
they declined even to consider the proposal. 

(e) The Government are not prepared to subscribe to that assertion. 

The Honourable Dr. &kr DEVA PRASAD SARVADHfKARY: Are 
the Government aware whether Att ;ck oil or other oil of that neighbour¬ 
hood is sold as B. 0. C., particularly in Delhi during the Legislative sessions ? 
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The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK : I am not aware that Attock 
Oil has been substituted for B. 0. C. petrol. 

The Honourable v Lala RAM SARAN DAS r Is it not a fact, Sir, 
that there is practically no import of petrol now from any foreign country ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK : That is correct, Sir. There 
is almost certainly some arrangement between companies. 

The Honourable Lala RAM SARAN DAS: Does it not show that 
the B. 0. C. has the sole monopoly of petrol in India ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK: It does not show that all 
the petrol consumed in India is supplied by the B. 0. C. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Str UMAR HAYAT KHAN : 
Would Government be pleased to make inquiries into this matter, whether 
Attock oil is being substituted for B. 0. C. ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK: I believe, Sir, as I said 
before, there is probably an arrangement between companies. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN: 
Would Government kindly make inquiries whether Attock oil is being sub¬ 
stituted for B. O. C. petrol ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK : We can easily make inquiries 
if there is any arrangement between companies. 

The Honourable Lala RAM SARAN DAS: Will Government bn 
pleased to state whether it is a fact that when the Punjab Government granted 
concessions to promoters of the Attock Oil Company, did they not make it 
dear that the object was to develop an independent field for the supply of oil 
inside India, and that the promoters were not to sublet or assign their concern 
to the B. 0. C. ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK: T am not aware of that 
condition, but if there is any arrangement between the B. 0. C. and the Attock 
Oil Company and if such a condition exists, as the Honourable Member informs 
me, then I imagine the Punjab Government have consented to that ar¬ 
rangement. 

House Rent Allowances in Ranooon. 

304. The Honourable Mr. S. YEDAMURTI : Will the Government be 
pleased to state whether it is a fact that the rates of house rent fit Rangoon 
are much higher than in the Presidency-towns in India and that, in conse¬ 
quence and also in consideration of the high cost of living in Rangoon, 
the Government of Burma has sanctioned a compensatory .allowance to 
its ministerial and menial stall stationed at that place and the Central 
Government has recently increased the time-scale of pay for the clerical 
establishment of Post Offices stationed in Rangoon 1 If the reply be in 
the affirmative, will the Government state why the time-scales of pay 
fixed for postmen and menial staff stationed in Rangoon have not been 
similarly revised ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY : The Government of Burma have 
sanctioned the grant of compensatory allowances to members of its minis¬ 
terial and menial staffs at Rangoon whose pay has not been fixed with reference 
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to the cost of living in that city. It is also correct that the time-scales of pay 
for postal clerks in Rangoon have been raised. 

Postmen and postal menials in Rangoon are on time-scales of Rs. 21— 
J—40, and Rs. 20— 1 —25, respectively, plus a house rent allowance of Rs. II 
a month in the case of the postmen. Government are of opinion that the pos thm 
of these servants does not call for improvement. The peons in other Govern¬ 
ment offices in Rangoon, who, like the postmen and postal menials, have had 
their pay fixed with reference to the cost of living in that city and are, 
therefore, not granted a com pens;, t >ry allowance, are on a lower time¬ 
scale than that of postmen ami postal menials. 

HOUSE HR NT A LLOWANUE IX RaNOOON. 

305. Tiie Honourable Mr. S. VEDAMIIRTI : (a) Does the present 
rate of house rent sanctioned for each postman in Rangoon amount to 
Rs. 3 1 

(b) Is the minimum rate of house rent prevailing in Rangoon between 
Rs. 25 and Its. 30 f 

(c) fs it a fact that the standard accommodation cannot accommodate 
more than one family of four individuals '/ 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY: (a) Yes. 

(6) and (c) Government have no information. 

House Rent Allowances for Postmen in Ranooon. 

305. The Honourable Mr. S. VEDAMIIRTI: Will the Government 
be pleased to state whether it is a fact that the Director General of Posts and 
Telegraphs recommended the raising of the house rent allowance, for postmen 
stationed in Rangoon from Rs. 3 to Rs. 10 per mensem and, if the reply be in 
the affirmative, will the Government state why the same lias not been sanc¬ 
tioned ? 

The Honourable Mr. A, If. Lev : The reply to the first part of the 
question is in the negative. The second part of tin* question does not therefore 
arise. 

House Rent Allowances for Postal Mentals in Rangoon. 

307. The Honourable Mr. S. VEDAMURTf: Will the Government be 
pleased to state whether it is a fact that the Director General of Posts and 
Telegraphs recommended a grant of house rent allowance of Rs. 10 per mensem 
to the postal menials stationed in Rangoon and, if the reply is in the affirmative, 
will the Government state why the same has not been sanctioned i 

The Honourable Mr. A. 1L Ley : The reply is identical with my reply 
to the last question. 

Franchise for Indians in Ceylon. 

308. The Honourable Mr. PIIIROZE C. SETHNA: Will Govern¬ 
ment. be pleased to say 

(a) if it is a fact that, for the reformed Legislative Council in Ceylon, the 
Government there have established territorial electorates as well as communal 
electorates for the following minorities :—• 

Europeans, Burghers, Ceylon Tamils, Muhammadans and Indians*; 
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(6) if these minorities will be entitled to plural voting, because they have 
registered their names in both the communal as also in the territorial electorates; 
and • 

(c) if it is a fact that the domiciled Indians in Ceylon can register their 
votes only in the territorial electorate but not in the Indian electorate, whereas 
the lion-domiciled Indians can register their names in both, and, if so, will 
Government request the Ceylon Government to see that domiciled Indians in 
Ceylon are also given a right to register their names in both electorates ? 

The Honourable Sjr NAHASIMITA SARMA : (a) and (6). The Gov¬ 
ernment of India have not yet received the White Paper on Ceylon Reforms, 
but from the despatch of the Secretary of State for the Colonics to the Governor 
of Ceylon, dated January the 22nd, 1921, which lias been published in the 
Press, the reply would appear to be in the affirmative. 

(c) The Government of India have no information on the subject, but 
an inquiry has been nude, and the ilonouiable Member will be informed of 
its results in due course. 

Transfer or Aden to the Colonial Omcra. 

309. The Honourable Mr. PILlROZE C. SETiiN A : Will Government 
be pleased to say :— 

(i) if any decision is arrived at in regard to Aden or is likely to be arrived 
at soon ; and 

(ii) if the Indian Legislature will be consiltcd should it be proposed to 
transfer Aden to the Colonial Secretary ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. l\ THOMPSON : (i) The matter is still under 
the consideration of llis Majesty's Government, and it is not possible to say 
when a decision will be arrived at. 

(ii) Before a final decision is anived at the Indian Legislature will be 
given an opportunity to express its opinion. 

Establishment by a Swedish Company of Match Factories in India. 

310. The Honourable Mr. PFHROZE C. SKT11NA : ( a ) Have Gov¬ 
ernment any information in regard to the establishment in India of a match 
factory or factories by a Swedish company ? 

(ij) Is the company registered in India or in England ? 

(c) What percentage of its capital is held by Indians and what by non- 
Indians ? 

(d) Has the company applied for any concessions and, if so, what, and 
are they granted t 

The Honourable Mr. A. II. LEY : ( a ) Government have just seen a 
prospectus issued by the Swedish Match Company. 

(b) The prospectus states that the Company was incorporated under the 
law s of Sweden. 

(c) No information is available. 
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{(1) The Company has not applied for any concessions to the Government 
of India. The latter have no information whether applications for concessions 
have been made to the Provincial Governments concerned. 

The Honourable Mr’ LALUBHAI SAMALDAS: Before any conces¬ 
sions are granted, will Government lay down that the concessionaires should 
carry out the conditions that were accepted in the other place about foreign 
capital ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY: That is a question of policy, and 
it is hardly possible to answer it in reply to a supplementary question, but 
I would remind the Honourable Member that in regard to concessions and 
matters of this kind, it is a matter for the Provincial Governments concerned. 

The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAN: Is the Honourable Member 
aware that, should this Swedish Match Company receive this concession, it 
will in that event entail a loss of a crore and 30 lakhs to the Government of 
India ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY : I am not aware of that. 

The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAN : My request to the Honourable 
Member is to make an inquiry. 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY : I will look into it. 

MESSAGES FROM THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

The SECRET AH Y of the COUNCIL: Sir, two Messages have been 
received from the Legislative Assembly. The first message runs as follows :— 

“ I am directed to inform you that the Legislative Assembly have, at their meeting 
of the 6th June, 1924, agreed without any amendments, to the Bill to amend the Indian 
♦Soldiers (Litigation) Act, 1918, for certain purposes, which was passed by tho Council of 
fc>talo on tho 27th May, 1924.” 

The second message runs :— 

“ I am directed to inform you that the Bill to provide for the modification of certain 
provisions of the Indian Stamp Act, 1899, in their application to certain promissory notes 
and other instruments, which was passed by the Council of State at its meeting of the 
27th May, 1924, was passed by the Legislative Assembly at its meeting of the 6th Juno, 
1924, with the following amendment: 

In sub-clauso (a) (n) of clause 2 of the Bill for tho word “ January ” the word 
“ April ” was substituted. 

2. The Legislative Assembly requests the concurrence of the Council of State in the 
Amendment.” 

INDIAN (SPECIFIED INSTRUMENTS) STAMP BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTERS (Finance Secretary): Sir, 
I ask your consent under rule 34 of the Indian Legislative Rules to the amend¬ 
ment which has been made by the Indian Legislative Assembly in the Bill to 
provide for the modification of certain provisions of the Indian Stamp Act, 
1899, in their application to certain promissory notes and other instruments, 
being taken into consideration. 

This amendment is a very small one. It extends for three months the 
period during which validation is allowed for certain instruments, and, though 
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possibly it is not necessary, it is certainly an amendment which Government 
consider perfectly harmless. Have I your consent, Sir ? 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I take it that the Council will 
wish to take this small amendment into consideration at once 1 

(The Council signified assent.) 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : 1 give my consent. 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTERS : I move that the amend¬ 
ment be taken into consideration. Government, as i have said, are prepared 
to support this amendment, which gives a little more time to any persons who 
may not have known of the alterations in the rates of duty made by tin*. Stamp 
Amendment Act last October. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab: 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to support the amendment. I might men¬ 
tion that, when this Bill was originally put this House. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I would point out to the Honour¬ 
able Member that the motion is that the amendment be taken into considera¬ 
tion. He can deal with the amendment on its merits later. The motion 
is : 

“ That the amendment made by ft he Legislative Assembly in the Bill to provide for 
the modification of certain provisions of the Indian Stamp Act, 1809, in their application 
to certain promissory notes and other instruments, he taken into consider at ion.’* 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTERS: I beg to move that the 
Council do agree with the amendment for the reasons which 1 have already 
given. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab: 
Non-Muhammadan): Sir, when this Bill was originally introduced into this 
House last year, I was one of those who raised objection that the notice time 
for introduction of these enhanced stamp duties was too small to get known 
to the general public and that some extension as is now asked for by the 
Finance Secretary was needed. I am glad that Government have been able 
to see that this amendment was really necessary. I support the amendment. 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA AL1 (United Provinces East: Muham¬ 
madan ): Sir, as provided by rule 32 of the Legislative Rules this Council 
is asked now by the Honourable Mr. Me Watters to agree with the amendment 
that has been made by the Legislative Assembly. It will be within the recol¬ 
lection of Honourable Members that on the 27th of last month, when this Bill 
was taken into consideration, it was urged that the amendment made 
did not sink, to us© the actual words used by the Honourable Mr. Me Watters, 
to the people w r ho had occasion to make use of the provisions of that Act, 
with the result that a number of documents in certain parts of the country 
had been insufficiently stamped. On that occasion, the Honourable Member 
said nothing that a very large number of documents in any part of the country 
had been executed and insufficiently stamped between the 1st of January 
1924 and the 31st of March of the same year, with the result that the conten¬ 
tion urged by the Government being a reasonable one this Council passed tlm 
M62CS b 
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Bill. Now, Sir, wo learn tluit the period has been extended bv three months 
more and has been brought down to the 31 st of March 1924. Since this amend¬ 
ment was made; by the other House only two days back, I expected that the 
Honourable Mr. Me Watters would state the grounds ' which were brought 
forward in the other Chamber in supjx>rt of this amendment. I believe 
the only ground on which this amendment can stand is that the period as 
originally fixed in the Bill as passed by this Council was insufficient, that it 
was likely to involve people in hardship and therefore it was necessary to give 
a further extension of three months. 1 have listened to the short speech of 
my Honourable friend carefully but I did not find any grounds in that speech 
fis to why this further extension should be allowed. As l have submitted, 
11 ere can be quite strong reasons which may induct; this Council to concur 
in the amendment made by the other House. But, in the absence of any such 
grounds, l believe the only reason why we may be asked to agree is that the 
ether House in its wisdom has chosen to incorporate this amendment. As 
my Honourable Colleagues are aware I am one of those who have never agreed 
to that course. If it pleases the other House to incorporate any amendments it 
cannot induct; us to see eve to eye with it in the absence of anv strong and suffi¬ 
cient reasons I am afraid, ], as a rule, am very loath to give my hearty support 
in such circumstances. But, Sir, I must remember, that, though my Honour¬ 
able friend has not amplified the subject, yet the amendment is what is known 
ill legal language as being “ in favour of the subject ” and dries not involve 
any hardship 1o the subject. On the other hand, it gives him a further period 
of three months, and it is only in this view that I support the proposal that 
this House do agree to the amendment made by the other Chamber. 

Tee Honourable Dm DWARKANATH MITT KB (West Bengal: 
Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I have great pleasure in supporting the amendment 
which was made by the Legislative Assembly. The main reason on which 
this amendment ran he supported is that (hi.*. legislation is entirely in favour 
of the subject. As you art; all aware, legislative changes percolate very 
slowly in India, and it takes considerable time to filter down to the masses, 
ami, therefoie. any change which proposes an extension of lime is always wel¬ 
come to the Members of the Legislature. 

The Honovuaiue tee I RKSil »LXT : The question 1 have to put is : 

“ That the Council do fgroe with t! e ni u.dn rr.t n ark* by ll c* 1 cgislative Assembly 
in t ho bill to piovide for tJi** modification of rot tain ] lovisions of the Indian Stamp Act, 
I8f)9, in their application to coitnin piomissory notes and other instillments.’* 

The motion was adopted. 


STEEL INDUSTRY (PROTECTION) BILL. 

Tiie Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK : (Commerce Secretary): 
Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That the Bill to provide for the fostering and development of the steel industry in 
British India, us passed by the Legislative Assembly be taken into consideration.** 
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Last week 1 explained to this Council how the Tariff Board came to he 
appointed and how the tiist industry which was commits d for inquiry was the 
steel industry. On that occasion this C<fkmcil wholeheartedly and very com¬ 
pletely endorsed the work of the Tariff Hoard. The Council considered ilv.t it is 
highly appropriate and proper that the first result of the inquiries by this Board 
into the possibilities of protection should take ihe form of a total remission of 
duties. To-day, we have the result of another of the act icities of this Eoard be¬ 
fore us in the shape of this Bill, and it follows the lints t hat are ordinarily asso¬ 
ciated witli protection, namely, increase of duties. Pioteclion generally raised 
many honest differences of opinion. Those differences of opinion become all the 
more acute when it is a case ot actual application of the piinciple of protec¬ 
tion. It is therefore all the more necessary that a condition pieeedenl to the. 
consideration of application for protection, is first of all a full, complete and 
impartial inquiry. On this point 1 think the House, whatever they may think 
of the results of this inquiry by the Tariff Board, will be satisfied . The Tariff 
Board have served us well. They cairn* to t heir ta.sk new and fresh, but they 
brought to bear upon it earnest, co-operation, determination, good-will and a 
critical spirit. The result has been that they have given us a report full of 
matter, and it is open to every Member of 1 his ( ouneil on that report to weigh 
for himself the balance between the possible ad\antages of protection in this 
case and the burden of cost to the country. 1 wish aiso to pay a tribute 
to the Tata firm for the way in which they have met every icq tie. a for ii fi. Dila¬ 
tion. That was only right and proper. If any industry comes up for help fiom 
the State, it ought to be prepared to submit itself to the closest examination. I 
have heard it suggested that an industry which applies for protection is the 
best judge of what it requires, since i b and it alone knows where tins shoe pinches. 
That may be a comforting theory for the industry, but it is likely to be a di¬ 
sastrous one for the country. I am certain that this House will never endorse 
such a proposition. We have also, Sir, a further advantage to-day in discussing 
this matter of economics, in that for the first time we are in touch with realities. 
We have had other inquiries into politico-economical questions and several 
debates upon it. But to-day we have got a concrete scheme before*, us directed 
towards a. definite end. In one point we are. rather too close to realities and 
that is, that throughout our discussions to-day the fortunes and conditions 
of one firm will be continually returning to our minds because it is a fact that 
there is at present only one firm manufacturing steel in India. I need hardly 
remind this Council that it is inadvisable to discuss here the fortunes and 
conditions of a particular lirrn and that it ought to be avoided as far as possi¬ 
ble. Wc are dealing with an indust ry and hot the act ions of one company. 
That company may have had its dillieiilties. But it stands for a great effort. 
We can all admire the vision and enterprise of the Late Mr. Jamshedji Tata 
and of his family which lias caused a new big indust ,y to rise in India and which 
has brought into being a large town of 70,000 people, where less than 20 years 
ago there was nothing but jungle. That is a great achievement. Though 
the path of the Pioneer is often hard, no Englishman will fail to recognise the 
spirit of the Pioneer. But, Sir, however much we appreciate that effort aicl 
however much that achievement strikes the imagination, that does not absolve 
this Council from deciding whether it is worthwhile to accept this burden of 
protection. 
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The report which has been published brings out very clearly what this is. 
The burden will be a real one. 

The broad results of the scheme produced by the Tariff Board are that it 
will impose upon the country about l£ crores of additional expense every year. 
This, on the other hand, will not give the Tat as necessarily enormous dividends. 
Far from that. The Tariff Board have approached that question carefully. 
They have not accepted the claims that were made to them by the Company. 
In calculating their results they have valued the works at a sum less by 4 crores 
than the amount which has been spent upon those works. The Tata Company 
asked for a protective duty of 33 J per cent, on all kinds of steel. 

The Tariff Board rejected this claim. They have recommended duties 
only on particular Linds of steel which are made, or are likely to be made 
shortly, in the country, and then at rates which inquiry showed to be suffi¬ 
cient and which are below tin’s figure of 33£ per cent. In fact, on the Tariff 
Board’s proposals, it will need a great and genuine effort on the part of the 
Company themselves to achieve what is known as ordinary commercial suc¬ 
cess, and whether they do so or not will depend upon whether they are able 
to combine both quality and quantity and to reduce their works costs. 
The Board have found that the present difficulties in which the Tata 
Company are finding themselves arc due to no faults in the technical manage¬ 
ment. They expressly exonerate the company from any such charge. 

Now, Sir, 1 will try to endeavour to summarise the recommendations 
put forward bv the (Government for the acceptance of this Council. In the 
first place, T would ask the House to remember that the issue before the Tariff 
Board was not the general one of free trade versus protection. It was 
not that. What was referred to them was a clear cut question whether, on 
the terms laid down in paragraph 97 of the Fiscal Commission’s report, and 
with duo regard to the well-being of the community and to the dependence 
of Government revenues on customs, excise, import and export duties, a pro¬ 
per claim was made out by the steel industry in India for protection. The 
Board have answered that question clearly. They say a case has been made 
out. They have found that the steel industry in India does possess natural 
advantages. I need not go into this in detail. It is sufficient to point to the 
fact that, as far as the first stage of manufacture is concerned, namely, the 
manufacture of pig iron, India at the present moment can produce pig iron 
probably more cheaply than any other country in the world and exports it 
not only to Japan and the United States, but has even shipped pig-iron within 
the last year to the United Kingdom. On that arises at once the question 
“ Why is there any need for protection ? ”. There the Board’s answer is also 
once more cl jar and unequivocable. They sa v that at the present moment, 
in the present conditions in India, it is not possible to manufacture steel 
at a profit. In fact, it can only be manufactured at a loss. This is due partly— 
I might say very considerably — to the present conditions in the world, and 
partly to the conditions in which the steel industry is for the moment placed. 
The industry is at present perhaps in its most vulnerable condition. The 
greater extensions have only just been completed. The sheet mill will only 
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come into operation in September next. Labour has not been fully trained. 
Experience has not been fully gained in the duplex process upon which the 
Company will largely rely. The time Of training labour and of reaching 
maximum output is always a difficult time for any industry even in normal 
times, but the conditions to-day are not normal. We are passing through 
a period of very severe depression in trade, especially in the steel industry 
throughout the whole world. As a result competition is extremely intense. 
Before the war the output of steel ingots and castings in the United Kingdom 
was about 7 million tons a year. Tn the boom of 1920 that rose to 9 millions. 
In 1922 it was 6 million tons. There has been a slight recovery but in the 
United Kingdom the output of steel ingots and castings has not reached the 
figures of pre-war times. In the United States of America, where of course the 
output is much larger, before the war it was about 35 million tons of steel 
ingots annually. Just after the war it rose to about 41 millions and is now 
back again to 35 or 36 millions. The figures in Germany are not clear, but 
there before the war it was about 19 million tons, and it is now estimated 
between 9 and 10 millions. These are figures taken from the returns of tho 
National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers of the United Kingdom, 
and they indicate that in the steel plants of the world there is a large reserve 
power of production. Such conditions can only indicate a restricted market 
and hard and intense competition, and it is in the face of competition such as 
this that the steel industry in India is passing through the transitional period 
to which I have already alluded. The Board further find, as a result of their 
inquiries, that, given time, given breathing space, and given an opportunity 
of training labour and gaining experience, there is a fair prospect that steel 
will be manufactured in India in competition with other countries. Those are 
the grounds upon which the Board based their conclusion that the steel industry 
in India had made out its claim for protection. The Government accept 
this finding and in this session have placed before the Legislature the choice 
whether the steel industry is to be helped in this difficult period or not. 

Having answered that question in the affirmative, the Tariff Board came to 
the more difficult portion of their task and that was to determine the degiee, 
the amount and form of protection. Here, they have exercised, and I think 
the Council will agree with me, a wise care. 1 have already stated that they 
have not accepted the claim for protection blindly. They first of all applied 
themselves to the question of determining the articles that are manufactured in 
India or are likely to be manufactured, and they confined their attention to 
those articles. The result of this has been that a considerable number of 
articles have been left out entirely- steel tubes, pipes, hoops and strips, 
machinery, locomotives,—but even so, the articles which they have brought 
within their net are still numerous. They include beams, girders and all 
structural steel, steel bars,—a very very big item, rails, plates, sheets, wire 
nails. If one endeavours to determine what proportion of the steel imports 
of the country these articles comprise it seems that they cover between 66 and 
70 per cent, of the steel imports into India, excluding of course machinery. 
Therefore, the number of articles and the range of articles brought within the 
scope of protection by the proposals of the Tariff Board is a large one. 

1 The next point the Board had to determine is the amount of protection 
that they would'propose, aid here’’they have adopted a system, rightly so, bat 
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a svstem which involved them in a great deal of labour. They endeavoured to 
determine two limiting figures, one. was the piice at which steel could reasonably 
be expected to he sold in India, if produced fiom an economically built and 
economically conducted works, so as to realise a small and reasonable profit. 
They do not, set out to ensure a profit to the present steel company in present 
conditions. They thereby arrived at Ks. 1H) as the figure which they thought 
was a reasonable figure. Having done that, they had to determine the figure 
which thev expected imported steel to come into the country free of duty. 
This thev placed at Rs. 140 after consideration of all the factors and informa¬ 
tion which they were able to obtain. This figure, of Rs. 140 was a weighted 
price. Tt was not the price of any particular article on any particular day. 
It was the price at which the Board came after a full exercise, of the'r judgment 
and after a careful examination of the trade prices of steel bars as reported in 
the Trade Journals compared with the prices at which steel was actually being 
fi oid in India. This involved them in one other difficulty. It, is obviously 
extremely difficult at any time to make a prophecy about import prices. It 
becomes doubly so especially at a time, such as I have described, of intense 
competition between the different, steel plants of the world and also at a time 
when exchanges are fluctuating as they have in the last few years and might 
possibly do so again. I would only remind the House about, the franc. In the 
last five months you have seen it in the seventies, then up to 110 and back again 
to the seventies. In those conditions it is very dangerous and very difficult 
to prophecy, so the Board, on that point,, have buttressed their scheme by a 
proposal which I readily admit has given the Government, a great deal of 
thought and trouble. It is that the Government should take power to raise 
these duties if they found that steel was being ini polled into India at a price 
likely to render ineffective the protection intended bv this present scheme. 
That is a power that no Executive Government likes, that is a power which r.o 
Department cares to exercise. It is obviously going to expose the Government 
to a continued squeeze, or the danger of a continued squeeze, to the. represent a- 
t.ion that prices have sagged, to the continued assertions of fact that a certain 
amount, of steel has come in at a certain price. Yet there seems to be no escape 
in the present conditions of the world from accepting that power. I have 
indicated how exchanges have fluctuated, and they may easily fluctuate again 
in the same manner. There is no point whatever in imposing a scheme of 
protection unless it has a fair chance of being adequate for the purpose for which 
it is intended. That only means placing a, burden on the country for no result 
whatever. It may be necessary to move and to move quickly in an emergency, 
and for this reason these extraordinary and emergent powers have been asked 
for by Government and have been incorporated in clause 2 of this Bill. There 
are also precedents. Somewhat similar conditions have been incorporated in 
the legislation of the United States and of Australia. These are powers 
intended for extraordinary situations and to meet emergencies. 

Rupees 140 is a weighted price ; it is not the price of a particular article on 
a particular day. Because some person has been able to import an article at 
a particularly low price is in itself no reason for putting into force these extra¬ 
ordinary powers. The Government will not exercise these powers until after 
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consultation with the Tariff Board who are resjionsible for determining this 
original price of Rs. 140. 

Before T leave this point, 1 would also $av that during the last three weeks 
we have rcchecked the price of Rs. 110 which the Tariff Board have adopted 
and find that their major proposition is correct and on the whole satisfactory. 

Whilst dealing with these two limiting factors, Rs. 180 and Rs. 140, there 
are two misconceptions which 1 would like to try and remove. One is that the 
proposal of the Tariff Board was that the steel companies in India should be 
guaranteed Rs. 180 for all the steel they make. That is not the proposal. 
That is an impossible proposition. There is no question of price control in this 
Bill. The Tariff Boi-rd themselves sav that a company must abide by its 
contracts. Some of its contracts may be good and some bad, but whenever 
any industry comes before the Assembly for protection it is not right that they 
should claim to throw tie burden of unprofitable contracts upon the. country 
and thereby escape the results of their own actions. Nor is it any part of the 
suggestion of the Tariff Board that duties should be so manipulated as to make 
tlie price of steel entering India Rs. 140. That is equally impossible. All that 
the Tariff Board said was that aftercareful and exhaustive inquiry, after taking 
into consideration all the factors, they found a gap of about Rs. 40 a ton and 
they endeavoured to bridge that gap. Beyond that they do not go. Companies 
are free to make their contracts in any way they like. Trade and commerce is 
not to be controlled. Whilst, conditions remain at all like those that prevailed 
at the time when the Tariff Board was making their inquiry, it should bo* 
sufficient, if this diffe rence of Rs. 40 is made good, to allow any steel company 
in India to win its way to steady profits Beyond that it is not right to ask 
the Legislature to go. .It is this Rs. 40 which is the main basis for the calcula¬ 
tions of these duties ; in the case of other articles a similar comparison of 
pi ices has been made. Alse) specific duties have been generally adopted 
instead of ad valonm. That is the point wince they diverge fiom the ordinary 
practice that has hitherto pre vailed in on tariff. Here the Council will agree 
that the change, is justified. Specific duties are much more effective for 
piotective purposes than ad valorem one s. eld valorem duties are highest 
when prices are highest and protect ion is least nqumd and lowest when 
prices are lowest and protection is most needed; there foie the Board have 
gone, whenever tiny possibly could, for specific duties. Feu purposes of 
comparison, however, it is better to turn them into ad valorem ones. If we 
do that I think the Council will icali.se tire pitch at which these duties are 
placed. If we convert them into ad valorem ones at present rates they mean 
on steel bars an ad valorem duty of 28 per cent., on structural8 and wire nails 
25 per cent., on plate** 20 per cent., and on sheet and tin-plates 15 per cent. 
Compare those with the rates prevailing in other countries. The rates in 
Japan on nearly the whole of these articles are 15 per cent. In Canada, w r hi(h 
adopts specific duties, the duties on wire nails are £2 a ton ; here a duty of 
Rs. 60 has been recommended. The House will therefore see that whils the 
Board have applitd these duties to a particular range of articles and have 
endeavoured to protect only those manufactured in India, yet the duties in 
themselves reach a high level. Those w 7 ho would ask for more protection 
ought to bear this in mind. The duties proposed work out very similar to 
those in Australia, but Australia is a somewhat wealthier country than India. 
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At the same time the Tariff Board have endeavoured to keep down the cost of 
this protection as much as they can. They have combined with their recom¬ 
mendation for duties a system of bounties on rails and wagons. This has a 
great effect in that it helps to prevent the danger of raising the general cost of 
transport in the country. Jt was also necessary because a duty on rails would 
be no advantage to the present company which is making steel in India, as it has 
already contracted its output of rails for three years. The Board have balanced 
the revenue they expected to get and have given us a scheme which hangs to¬ 
gether as a whole. It may be urged that bounties alone would be cheaper 
all round than any protective duties. We shall probably hear more of that 
during this morning and I hope to hear that argued. But all those who 
advocate bounties ought also to show whence the money would come, and 
whether in obtaining that money they would not also be putting additional 
burdens on the consumers by imposing additional indirect taxation. 

Another feature of the recommendations before the Council is the period 
for which these duties are recommended. They are restricted to three 
years. The steel industry may need and possibly will need protection for 
a longer period than three years. That is very important. Conditions are 
in such a state of flux at present that the rates which would be appropriate 
now may easily be entirely inappropriate three years hence. Three years 
hence the company ought to have gained experience and had adequate 
opportunities to get their works into full swing. It ought then to be 
possible to determine whether it can really make steel economically. 
Also in three years there is some prospect of trade conditions settling 
down. Under these two conditions it is perfectly obvious that any 
figures now determined may be far too burdensome three years hence, and the 
Government prefer to wait for the next three years to give the steel companies 
in India a chance, before asking the Legislature to consider any proposals for 
protection which might pertain for a long period. Therefore, another inquiry 
is recommended before the 31st March 1927, and that is now specifically 
provided for in the Bill. 

T do not think, Sir, that T need go very far into other details. The bounties 
for the rails have been based on exactly the same average f ap as the Tariff 
Board propose for duties on steel bars, namely, Rs. 40. The present duty on 
rails is Rs. 14, and the Tariff Board recommend an additional Rs. 2G by way 
of bounty. It is perfectly clear and obvious that a bounty is most effective 
if it gradually decreases in amount as production increases. Therefore, the 
rates recommended for steel rails are Rs. 32, Rs. 26, and Rs. 20 over the three 
years which give the average of Rs. 26, and adding this to the specific duty of 
Rs. 14, once more brings us back to the basic figure of Rs. 40. The burden, as 
I have already indicated, would come to about one crore and a half which will 
be distributed on the whole between the Government, Railways, the big 
industries and the general consumer. In the result however the bulk of it will 
probably ultimately fall on the general consumer. That is what the country 
is being asked to-day. The question before the House is, is it worth while ? 
The scheme put up by the Tariff Board has been accepted by Government as 
a whole, and they have placed it before the Legislature as a whole. The 
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scheme is the logical result of the inquiry which was held by the Fiscal Com¬ 
mission. On that Commission there w v ero representatives of every kind of 
commercial opinion. Tliat Commission uaanimously recommended a policy 
of discriminating protection in cases in which an industry possessed natural 
advantages. A careful* impartial and a searching inquiry has been made into 
the steel industry, and it has been shown that the steel industry satisfies all 
those conditions ; in fact the Tariff Board go so far as to say tliat. they could 
not conceive of a stronger case than the claim of the steel industry for protec¬ 
tion. If the Council endorses the principles laid down by the Fiscal Commis¬ 
sion, which have already been accepted by the Government cm the advice of the 
Legislative Assembly, then they have to accept the fact that the steel industry 
in India deserves protection at any rate for the present. The Government* 
therefore., have no hesitation whatever in placing before the Council for their 
acceptance the scheme that has been prepared by the Tariff Board. It is a 
balanced scheme, and I would ask the House not to endeavour to pull out its 
foundation stones and bring it tottering down. 1 f the count ry is going to accept 
protection, all will have to pay, and it is not right to endeavour to create bolt 
holes through which particular interests can escape their share of the burden. 
The scheme is not an extravagant one. It should put the steel industry 
in a position sufficient to allow it to grow and develop. More than that it does 
not do. Tt is calculated that the steel industry will have to put forth very 
great efforts to derive the full benefit., but the scheme is, we believe, adequate. 
It is sufficient to preserve that industry, w hich is a great industry. It gives 
an opportunity to the Tata Company to extend, and it is up to the Company 
to make a full use arid success of i t 11 the scheme is accepted, if these proposals 
are accepted, the country will have held out a helping hand to the steel industry 
in a time of difficulty, and it. is for that, industry to see that it makis the most 
of the opportunities afforded to it, that it works in iutuic more economically, 
that it makes the most of its chances. 

I now move, 8ir, that the Bill to provide for the fostering and development 
of the steel industry in British India., as ] assed by the Legislative Assembly, 
be taken into consideration. 

TiiK Honour art, f Mr. J. W. A. BHLL (Bengal Chamber of Commerce) : 
Sir, 1 very much regret that I am unable to support the Bill which has been 
placed before this House by my Honourable friend Mr. Chadwick in a vei v 
fair, very moderate and veTy interesting speech, and that for, among other 
things, two reasons. InthefiTst place, I do not think it is right that a Bill 
wdth effects so far-reaching should be rushed through the Legislature, as this 
Bill is being rushed through, without time being allowed to the country for its 
full consideration. I shall probably be told that several weeks have been 
allowed, but that is not sufficient. For a Bill so important, in a country of 
the size of India, several months would not have been too much. The Govern¬ 
ment of India had before them the Report of the Tariff Commission for three 
and a half months before they arrived at tj^eir conclusions. If it took the 
experts of the Commerce Department three and a half months to make up 
their minds with regard to the Bill, 1 do not think that it is unreasonable 
to suggest that the less well informed public ought at least to have had an 
equal time. 
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In the second place, I consider that the Bill has been drafted under an 
entire misapprehension both with regard to the necessity for it, and with 
regard to the ultimate effect it will have uj cr the country. 

The course of the Bill in another place deserves the careful consideration 
of this House for it is significant. A few weeks ago people who professed 
to know were loudly proclaiming that in that House it would have a walk¬ 
over, and that its passage there would be the matter of a few hours, tut, 
in spite of canvassing and lobbying to an extent hitherto, happily , unknown 
in Indian politics, in spite of canvassing and lobbying to an extent which 
h is caused some comment in Simla during the last ten days, it was seen at 
an early stage that there was going to be considerable opposition to the ] ill, 
and that the prophets were going to be wrong. It became apparent that 
responsible Members of another place had been aroused to a sense of what 
the Bill really meant, and that considerable misgivings had arisen in their 
minds as to the effect it would have upon the country. 

The Bill was referred to a Select Committee consisting of 20 Members. 
(77/e Honourable I)r. $ <r Da a Prasad Parradltikary : “23, I think/’) 20, 

1 think. So remarkable was the unanimity of this*Committee with regard to 
the merits of the Bill, that of the 20 Members, 11 signed Minutes of Dissent. 
If these facts mean anything, they mean that the Bill is not one which had the 
unanimous approval of the other House, but is one with regard to which, 
opinion in that House is sharply divided. 

One of the functions of this House is to safeguard the interests of all 
classes, and to prevent the wishes of small majorities from being imposed 
upon large minorities. In these circumstances, in view of the sharp differ¬ 
ence of opinion with regard to the Bill in another House, 1 think that this 
House would not merely be exercising its privilege, but. it would be perform¬ 
ing its duty, if it w r ere to throw’ ou< the Bill altogether. 

The Bill is one which if passed will alter the whole fiscal system of the 
country. It is quite true that at present customs duties arc imposed at 
Indian poits which have a protective effect, but they have not been imposed 
with that object in view, but with a view- to increasing the revenue of the 
country. This, therefore, is the first real step iji the. direction of protection. 

I do not propose to take up the time of Honourable Members by discuss¬ 
ing tilt general question of free* trade as opposed to protection. The Tariff 
Board in their Deport have correctly pointed out that that general question 
does not come within the terms of their reference. 

The Tariff Board w r as constituted a> the esult of a Resolution in the 
Assembly early last year as Honourable Members will remember. I do not 
propose to criticise tin* personnel of the Tariff Board, but I think it is 
permissible to say tha , notwithstanding the eminent position occupied by 
each member of the Board in his own respective sphere of life, the public 
would have had greater confidence in their invos igations of what are, after 
all, purely commercial matters, if there bad been included in the Board one 
member, or had there been added to the Board one member, with practical 
business experience. 
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T now come to tlie recommendations of the Tariff Board tor the protection 
of the steel industry or rather to put it plainly for the protection of the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company, Limited. (The Honourable Mr , Lalubhai 8am aid as : 
“No.’’) In making their recr mmendations, the Tariff Board have stated 
that this Company fulfils the three main conditions laid down by the Fiscal 
Commission, which conditions the Fiscal Commission stated should be satisfied 
tefore any claim to protection could be entertained. I quite agree that the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company does fulfil some of these conditions, but there is 
one which I consider that it does not fulfil. J do not consider that, without 
the help of protection, the Tata Iron and Steel Company would not be able to 
develop at all, or would not be able to develop as rapidly as is in the interests 
oi the count ry. 

In coming to the conclusion that the Tala Iron and Steel ( ‘ompany satisfu s 
all the conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission, the. Tariff Board have, 
1 think, keen labouring inder flic misapprehension that the present financial 
position of the Tata Company is due to pennantnt inability on the part of the 
Directors to carry cn its affairs successfully without prot< ction, whereas it 
seems to me that the position arises merely from the adverse trade conditions 
which have prevailed for the last two or three years. 1 quite agree with my 
Honourable friend Mr. Chadwick in saying that one should avoid, as far as 
possible, offering any opinions as to individual linns, but it is not possible 
in looking at this aspect of the matter, to avoid some reference to the past 
history of the Tata concern. 

Cn thrir own showing, they were for yearn in a highly prosperous position. 
A fairly accurate estimate of the prosperity of any Company can be ascertained 
from its dividend paying capacity over a number of years, and from the value 
which the public places upon its shares. 

With regard to tin* first of these, the capital of the Tata Company, apart 
from debentures and preference shares, consists of ordinary shares of Its. 75 
each and deferred shares of lbs. 30 each. For the convenience of Honourable 
Members 1 will refer to these as A and B shares. Between the years 1011 
and J 022, a period of nine years, the following dividends were paid on these 
shares: - 


1914-A shares 



• • 

Per cent. 

0 

B shares 




25 

1915-A shares 

• • 

• • 


8 

B shares 

t • 

• • 


25 

1916-A shares 

• • 

• • 

• • 

15 

B shares 



• • 

180 

1917-A shares 



• • 

20 

B shares 


• • 

t « 

291 

1918-A shares 

• • 

• • 

• • 

20 

B shares 

• • 

• • 

# # 

.. . 291 
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Per cent. 

1919*A shares .. .. .. .. .. 5| 

B alia res- .. .. .. .. .. Nothing. 

1920- A shares .. .. .. .. „. 10 

B shares .. .. .. .. # . 202 

1921- A shares .. .. .. .. .. 1G 

B shares .. .. .. .. .. 202 

1922- A shares .. .. ., .. .. 4 

B shares .. .. .. .. .. Nothing. 

That is in 1917 ami 1918 deferred shareholders received in dividends six times 
the amount of their capital; in 1920 and 1921 they received four times the 
amount of their capital. In the nine years between 1911 and 1922, A shares, 
that is, the ordinary shareholders, received l| times the amount of their capital 
or an average dividend of about 121 per cent. The deferred shareholders 
during that period received fully 12 times the amount of their capital in 
dividends or an average dividend of 1&> per cent. I think that possibly my 
Honourable friend Mr. Chadwick had these figures in view when he said that 
the path of the pioneer was haul. 

As indicating the value placed bv the public on the shares of the Tata 
concern 1 find that in 1917, 1918 and 1919 these shares of Rs. 30—deferred 
shares were being freely purchased at Rs. 1,000, Rs. 1/200 and even rnoie. 
There was no protection in these days and yet so satisfied were the public as 
to the soundness of the concern without the help of protection, that they were 
willing to pay 30 or 1 () times the face-value of the shares in order to participate 
in the prosperity of the Company. 

But that is not the only evidence we have of the prosperity of the Tata con¬ 
cern . In 1922, two years ago—they went into the London market with an 
offer of 2 million pounds sterling of 7 per cent, shares and at that time they issued 
a prospectus. This prospectus appeared in the “ London Times” of 6th July 
1922, or as nearly as possible two years ago. In that prospectus some interest¬ 
ing details were given with regard to the financial position of the Tata Company. 
I do not wish to weary Honourable Members by reading the whole of 
that prospectus, but I have a copy among my papers should anyone wish 
to see it. I notice that in it the Tata Company say that after successful 
working for live years, they decided to make large extensions of their plant 
and mineral resources. In another part of this prospectus, under the head¬ 
ing of Assets and Liabilities, they give a statement by their Auditors certifying 
that their assets exceeded their liabilities by about. £ 13,000,000 sterling, 
that is, by about Rs. 19 crores. That is, two years ago, the assets of the com¬ 
pany exceeded their liabilities by Rs. 19 crores. 

I do not, as will be seen later, mention these particulars in any spirit 
of hostility to the Tata Company, but I mention them in order to confirm the 
opinion I have expressed that we are not dealing with a struggling business— 
that without the helpcf protection has never been able to get its head above 
water, but-with a tininess which, without the help of protection—-has attained 
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a position of great prosperity and has maintained that position for a long 
number of years. 

It is interesting to notice the attitude of the Tariff Board towards this 
aspect of the question. They say on page 61 of the Report: 

“ Wo do not propose to examine the validity of the criticisms frequently made re¬ 
garding the dividends paid by the Company in certain years.” 

They do not say that they have examined these criticisms and that they 
are not satisfied as to their validity. Had they done so, one would have had 
nothing to saj\ But they merely say that they are not prepared to examine 
their validity. Why should the Tariff Board have taken up that position 
with regard to an important aspect of the question ! Why should they have 
deliberately shut their eyes to the fact that for a long number of years the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company has been a most prosperous concern '{ Surely 
it was their duty to look at the question from every point of view, and yet, we 
find them, not accidentally, but deliberately, refusing to attempt to trace 
any connection between the fact that only two years mjro the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company was in a position of great prosperity, and the fact that they 
are now in that position which is described by the Tariff Board in their report 
and which is the common gossip of India. I think that that sentence alone, 
which I have quoted, throws considerable doubt upon the value of the 
whole report of the Tariff Board. 

The Tariff Board say that in their judgment the need for protection does 
not arise fiom any question of finance, i recommend that sentence to my 
Honourable friend Mr. Me Watters who at least will understand its humour. 
They say that the need for protection arises from the difference between the 
price at which steel is imported, and the price at which the Indian manufacturer 
is able to sell. In other words, they consider that protection is necessary 
because the Tata Iron and Steel Company are not at the moment able to manu¬ 
facture at a profit. If their opinion be correct, I can assure Government 
and also the Tariff Board that there are hundreds of other businesses in India 
and throughout the world carrying on at the present time under exactly similar 
conditions. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company complained to the Tariff Board that 
they had to pay large sums in interest because they had no reserves to fall back 
upon. I find in this connection that in 1919 they paid Rs. 11 lakhs in divi¬ 
dends and placed Rs. 80,000 to reserve. In 1920 they paid Es. 47£ lakhs in 
dividends and placed Es. 76,000 to reserve. In 1921 they paidRs. 53 lakhs 
in dividends and placed Es. 80.000—less than one lakh- to reserve. In 
1922 they paid out Rs. 45 lakhs in dividends and placed nothing at all to 
reserve. All that the Tariff Board have to say with regard to this aspect of 
the question is :— 

“ It is obvious, of course, that if dividends had been restricted the Company’s financial 
position would have been easier and less outside capital would havo been required.” 

What a profound conclusion to come to ! If they had not paid so 
much away they would have more left! (The Honourable Mr. Lalubhai 
Samaldas : “ Will you please read the next sentence ? ”) I think I ought to 
protest against this casual way of dismissing a very important aspect of the 
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question. I do not think that for the Tariff Board to take up that position with 
regard to an important point is fair either to the Government of India or to 
the public. 

The view that I take is that the present financial position of the Tata 
concern is not due to their being unable permanently to manufacture at a profit. 
Unless certain important information has not been disclosed, it would appear 
that the Tata Co. are suffering in exactly the same way as many other businesses 
are suffering throughout the world. For years they made large profits and 
they embarked upon large extensions. Like these other companies they were 
caught when the slump came. It came suddenly, the demand for their 
products fell away, and the Tata Co. was faced with disastrous competition 
from many other companies in exactly the same position as itself. Some 
of these companies had pursued a prudent* policy and had built up large 
reserves, and these are the companies that are able to w eather the stoim to-day. 

But in speaking of the present position of the Tata Co. we cannot dwell 
upon what might have been bad another policy been ] uisued. \\ hat we ha\e 
to face is the position to-day, and in this connection 1 would like to iefer to 
one aspect of the question. 

I have heard it said—I do not believe that any Honourable Member of this 
House would express such an opinion- -but I have heard it said that Euro¬ 
pean commercial community in India are opposing protection because they 
do not desire that Tata’s should receive the financial assistance from Govern¬ 
ment which is necessaiy in order that they may emerge from their present 
difficulties. I wish emphatically to deny that that is so. The European 
commercial comm unity would exceedingly regret if it became necessary for 
the Tata Iron and Steel Corny any to go into liquidation. They would con¬ 
sider it a great disaster to the country. They desire as strongly as any 
Honourable Member of this House or of another place can desire that the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company should get whatever financial help is necessary, 
but they desire that that help should be given in a businesslike way. They 
consider also that the help should take the form of bounties, or of a loan at 
nominal interest, or of a combination of both of these methods. 

The advantage of a system of bounties is at once apparent. So soon as 
the necessity for them disappears the bounties could be withdrawn without 
creating any disturbance in the financial situation throughout the country. 
The incidence of the burden is also fair because it is applied to the whole com¬ 
munity through the Central Government by means of taxation. This seems 
equitable in view of the fact that one of the strongest arguments for the pro¬ 
tection of the Tata Iron and Steel Company was that the industry was essen¬ 
tial for the defence of the country. If that be so, and I agree that it is so, 
it seems only fair that- the burden should be borne by the whole community 
and not; merely by the consumer, for the moment, of steel. 

It has not been possible in the short time at my disposal to prepare an 
exhaustive estimate of the lelat-ive cost to the country of bounties as opposed 
to the tariff proposals of the Tariff Board. But taking the figures supplied by 
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the Tariff Board as estimates, it would appear that the cost of bounties to the 
country in the first year would be something like Rs. 50 or 60 lakhs, in the 
Second year about Rs. 72 lakhs and in the third year, probably something over a 
crore, whereas the burden to the country resulting from the proposals of the 
Tariff Board would amount to oik* crore and 04 lakhs of rupees a year. That 
is, in the three years provided for in this Bill, the cost to the country of the 
tariff proposals would be something like 5 crorcs of rupees, whereas the cost to 
the country of a system of bounties would be less than half that amount. Jn 
speaking of bounties it has also to be kept in view that, if the Tariff’ Board's 
proposals be adopted, all the steel consumed in the country will be* subject to 
the tariffs imposed, wdieieas the Tata Company are only able to manufacture 
about one-third of that quantity and therefore only able to benefit by the 
increase to the extent of that one-third, it might be, and it will be. said pro¬ 
bably that the output of the Tata Company will increase year by year and 
there is no reason to suppose that it will not. But, on the other hand, there 
is no reason to suppose that the total amount consumed in the country will 
not also increase. 

If either of the methods that 1 have suggested, that is, bounties or loans 
at nominal interest, be adopted, it will obviate the necessity for plunging the 
country into a policy of protection. If protection be granted to the Tata 
Company it will be followed by applications from nuniv other concerns. 
This is verified by the fact that, in making these proposals for the protec¬ 
tion of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, the Tariff Board have found it 
necessary to make similar proposals in connection with the Engineering 
Industry, the Wagon Building industry, the Tin-plate industry, the Indian 
Steel .Products Company, Agricultural Implements, l imited, etc. Tt is 
m t even suggested that these industries fulfil the terms of the Fiscal Com¬ 
mission’s Report. The only argument advanced is that they use Tata’s 
steel ; that the price of Tata’s steel will be increased by protection, and that 
therefore they, in turn, must be protected. The case of the tin-plate industry 
is one that lias come prominently before the other House. The Select Com¬ 
mittee found that it was not deserving of protection because the reason for 
its financial position was that it bad been over-capitalized. I understand that 
the duty however has been restored. I would also point out that this industry 
is being protected twice. They enjoy a long contract for steel from the Tata 
Company at a price less than the cost of production, in respect of which the 
Tata Company is being protected, and they will also enjoy the special pro¬ 
tection which has been allowed to the industry itself. 

Government may rest assured that if these claims which have been put 
forward for protection are admitted, they will be followed by many others, and 
the result w ill undoubtedly be a very great increase in the cost of living through¬ 
out the country. This will be followed by demands for higher wages, which 
will in turn raise the cost of every article which is produced by the labour of 
those persons to w r hom higher wages have to be granted. It is all very well 
for the Tariff Board to speak in a theoretical way of the allocation of the bur¬ 
den which will be caused by protection, but Honourable Members of this House 
know that those who will really suffer—and they will suffer very heavily 
indeed—will be the poorer classes and the poorest classes of this country, 
the agriculturists in the mofussil and the labourers in the towns. For that 
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reason even suppose I should find myself in a minority of one, I feel it my 
duly to oppose this Bill. 

Tins Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABTJOY (Central Provinces: 
General) : Sir, 1 have decided to rise at this early stage of the debate in view 
of the very important and significant speech made Lv n.y Honourable friend, 
Mr. Bell. I may at once state that if 1 rise to welcome this Bill, it is not 
because I was a member of the Fiscal Commission which in the first instance, 
recognised the necessity for some measure of protection to the steel industry, 
or because Government h«as the moral courage to mark out a bold and courage¬ 
ous policy in the matter of its tariff legislation on this occasion, but on account 
of the deep conviction that the steel industry needs protection, and that if 
.India is to be raised to the level of other flourishing countries, it is only possible 
by the prosperity of its steel industry. My Honourable friend, Mr. Bell, has 
]'laced an aspect of the ease from the point of view of the European commercial 
community. He lias placed that aspect with great ability and with extreme 
moderation, on which I congratulate him, but 1 fear if his whole speech is 
thoroughly examined and analysed his opposition is not to the Bill itself 
but to the policy which is to be adopted in this country, the policy of free trade 
cr protection. Sir, it is no longer open to the Honourable Members of this 
Council to consider that question. That policy has been enunciated by the 
unanimous opinion of the Fiscal Commission and has received the seal of 
approbation of the Government of India and of the Secretary of State by the 
Resolution that was passed in the Assembly and accepted practically unani¬ 
mously on that occasion. J may observe that though the subject of free trade 
or protection incidentally arises, it does not a fleet the main and principal issue 
now lying before this Council, whether the Bill that is now’ before us affords 
ail adequate measure of protection to the steel industry of this country. 

Sir, before I embark on the general discussion I want to make my position 
clear. J never had the happiness or the good fortune to enjoy those high 
dividends whieh my Honourable friend, Mr. Boll, has alluded to. (Laughter.) 

1 never held a single share in the Tata Iron and Steel Company (Laughter), 
and 1 have no desire to hold a share (Laughter) ; and, if 1 am speaking to-day 
in support of the Bill, my advocacy at least should be regarded as purely dis¬ 
interested, and T am only supporting the cause on account of the momentous 
issues that are lying before the country and the important questions that ate 
involved in this Bill. 

Sir, I wish to clear up a few' misunderstandings to which my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Bell, has referred, as it will clarify the atmosphere and enable 
this Council to decide the real point without prejudice and from the right point 
of view. My friend started with attacking the Report of the Select Committee 
and brought it before the notice of this House that there was no unanimity 
even in the Select Committee itself, because 9 out of the 20 members appended 
Minutes of Dissent and took views which were not in union with the views of 
their other colleagues. 

Sir, I have also studied this Report of the Select Committee, and my 
Honourable friend, . Mr. Beil, will permit me to correct him that the dissenting 
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members did not in their Report refer at all'to the fact whether protection should 
be given to the steel industry or not, but they alluded to other important 
Questions, questions like the setth tnent of labour, profit sharing, nationalisation 
and other important matters which they took up in the tour.v- of their iiKjuiry 
for consideration, and they opined that they formed a part and parcel of this 
Bill and ought to have been incorporated into it. ft was that reason which 
led to the dissenting minutes from some members of the Select Committee. 

Then, my friend Mr. Bell found fault with the constitution of the Tariff 
Board. I am afraid it is rather too late. 1 wish, when the matter laid come 
up before the Assembly, his colleague, the other representative of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, could have at least, pressed *m Hm (Government the 
advisability of putting on a business man on this Tariff Board. Sir, whatever 
may be said as to the advantages of a business man being on a Board of this 
nature, we ought not to discard the justice of the view which tin? opponents 
of the business man would also be in a position to urge. 1 understand the 
object of the Government was to keep the Board free from prejudice, free from 
any predilections to business or other affairs, so that the Board might arrive 
at an independent judgment. But whether that view is correct or not, 1 
confess there is something to be said in support of that view, and even if the 
View which my Honourable friend, Mr. Bed I,'has propounded is correct, l say 
it would hardly affect the merits of the Bill, and 1 would ask my Honourable 
friends to consider tin* question now before them cut indy from a detached point 
of view whether or not protection winch the Board has recommended is neces¬ 
sary for the growth and development of the steel industry in Lidia. 

Sir, then Mr. Bell referred to the glaring prospectus issued by the Tata 
Steel Company in order to obtain more capital for their works and also to the 
fact that fabulous dividends wine paid by the Company as a ground, I presume, 
to show that the Tata Company needl'd no protection and that it was in 
la position to stand on its own legs. 1 wish my friend Mr. Bell had studied more 
deeply the psychology of the years 1920 and 1921 which permitted companies 
in India to distribute large and fabulous dividends. .Perhaps he is aware, like 
many of us, that those were’the years which succeeded the advent of the war. 
After the closing of the war, tilings were entirety dislocated ,in this country, 
and a period of ephemeral prosperity ensued in which not only the Tata Steel 
Works enjoyed a fair amount of success, but other industiiis like jute and 
(cotton had also their tremendous share of the boom. The fat dividends 
that were paid in 1919, 1920, and 1921 by the jute industry of Bengal and 
they pUid more than dUO per cent, dividend, much more than Talas- were due 
to causes which were entirely different, and it would be, wrong to associate 
those causes with the consideration of the question now before us, which 
involves serious other considerations. My friend pointed out that the Board 
refused to consider the criticisms about the ability of Tata’s to pay dividends, 
land stated that, if that question had been carefully gone into by the Board, 
probably they would have arrived at a different conclusion. My friend quoted 
an isolated passage, from the finding of the Tariff Board in that connection, 
but if he had only referred to the following passage, it w r ould have cleared 
up the doubt, that the matter did not wholly escape their consideration, because 
M62CS D 
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after the passage to which Mr. Bell has referred, the Tariff Board distinctly 
state: 

“ ft is obvious of course if the dividends had been restricted, the company’s financial 
position would have been easier and less outside capital would have been required, but 
the need for protection Would have been exactly what it is to-day.” 

So it will clearly appear that the question of the payment of dividends had 
no hearing whatever on the issue. Sir, we are not concerned to-day with the 
ability of the Tata firm to pay dividends ; whether they would be able to pay 
dividends in the future or not is another question. We are likewise not con¬ 
cerned with the financial position of the firm of Tatas ; we are not concerned 
whether the Tatas are kept alive or they have to go into liquidation if this 
Bill is not passed. The solu question before the country, which has been 
analysed and examined in detail by the Tariff Board, is whether the steel 
industry could succeed without some measure of protection or not. If the 
finding of the Board is correct, and they have examined this matter with 
great care and with extreme caution, they have at rived at a finding which 
I have personally no hesitation in accepting, and I concur with the view that 
protection ought to be afforded. You will therefore, I submit, allow these 
matters which are entirely outside the consideration not to stand in the way 
of arriving at a conclusion whether protection should be allowed to the Tata 
Company or not. In this connection, my friend has referred to two other ways 
of giving relief. He has also candidly stated that he would be very sorry if 
the steel industry collapse's. But he has [jointed out that this system of 
protective relief now advocated would involve an expenditure of about 5 erores, 
and if the bounties were 1 only paid, the Government would tide, over the diffi¬ 
culty and keep the Tata Iron works alive on half that amount. Now, as 
Honourable Members are aware, tin 1 Fiscal Commission went into this ques¬ 
tion very thoroughly, and they, as a matter of fact, did recognise that in 
matters of key and basic industries such as the iron and Steel industry, if 
any protection is needed, it must lather take the. shape of bounties. 

The HoNoruAiibK Sm CHARLES IN NEK (Commerce Member): I 
just want to correct, the Honourable Member. What the Fiscal Commission 
said with regard to basic industries was that bounties may often be found 
to be the most suitable form of protection. 

The Honovkahle Sir MANECKJI DADABIIOY: T am coming to 
that, Sir. They also distinctly recommended that in case of all infant indus¬ 
tries, bounties would be a more suitable form of protection. The Fiscal Com¬ 
mission did not lay any ban on tariff duties. As a Member of the Commission, 
I assure my Honourable Colleagues that we did not come to the conclusion 
that under no circumstances were protective duties in the shape of tariffs 
not to be imposed. It was a question of relative importance, and the recom¬ 
mendation only went so far as to show the advisability or preference of one 
form over the other. 

Now, Sir, in matters of this importance, it would be dangerous, I submit, 
to tie our-elves down to the particular shibboleths whether a bounty or a pro¬ 
tective tariff would be good. All tariffs and all forms of taxation are obnoxious. 
There is nothing to choose between them. If you go in for tariffs, you impose 
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indirect duties and make particular consumers of that article pay for the excess 
price, i f von give relief by way of bounties, you make the whole community, the 
general body of tax-payers, as represented by the (Government, pay die amount. 
But bount es or tariff duties, both have their advantages and disadvantages, 
and in considering a scheme one has not only to look at the abstract principles 
propounded by tariff writers only, but we have to consider our special position, 
we have to see to what situation the present conditions would adapt them¬ 
selves and which would be relatively and effectively a superior proposition. 
Now, for bounties, take these few considerations. My friend is a warm, 
supporter of bounties. 1 do not blame him for that. But you have the dis¬ 
tinct finding of the Tariff Board that Tatas, rightly or foolishly, have entered, 
into long-teiin agreements at comparatively cheap rates with the Railway 
•Companies and the Railway Board for the supply of rails to tlmm. They also 
considered the fact that if you now decide, to give them protection by tariff 
duties, that protection w ; d not wholly reach them, for the simple reason that 
they will not get the benefit of that, because these, high tariff duties which 
you may -put on the import of rails that may come out from England ami foreign 
count ioswill not save tilt 1 situation and put lip* Tata Steel works on the pro¬ 
per and safe foundation, because that benefit- will not fully reach them in the 
circumstances. And the result of this will be that the general consumer will 
have to pay more for ins goods, for his commodity, while the manufacturer or 
the producer 'or w hose benefit you are putting that duty, does not get any 
substantial benefit out of it. It comes to that practically, and that view of 
the Tariff Boa d was practically consistent, surnd and sagacious. It is an 
ordinary canon of taxation that it is useless to burden the commodity v ffh 
an extra charge or an extra duty if you art', not going to benefit the producer 
or the manufacturer. It is for t his reason that bounties are in the present es-' 
a more appropriate and more suitable, form of taxation than tariff duties. 
But, if the ease only depended on that question, 1 might be perhaps prepan d 
to concede in favour of the. view pressed bv my Honourable friend Mr. Bell. 
But you have other factors to take, into consideration, other very important, 
factors. You are all aware, this Council is aware, that this House is com¬ 
mitted to a Railway programme to the extent of lbO crores in five years’ time; 
of which 30 crores are to Le spent ('.very year. 1 do not know whether this 
is the second or thiid year of lhat piogramine, but. whatever it may be, just 
realise what it is going to cost you, if you put tariff duties instead of bounties. 
You will have to get out from abroad a considerable amount of rails, fish-plates 
and other articles which will be liable, to very heavy duty in the shape' of in¬ 
creased tariffs and that is a circumstance which alone ought to weigh with us 
in coming to a decision about this matter. Apart from that, there is another 
more important objection. 1 hate to give in the shape of an exclusive relief 
a bounty to a manufacturer without imposing other limitations and restric¬ 
tions. If you only give a bounty to a manufacturer, there are two serious 
objections to it. On the out; hand, there will be no serious incentive to economy, 
and on the other hand, there will be no check on over-production. Every 
one of you know that in most of the countries where exclusive bounties have 
been given, over-production has been the result and the markets have been, 
dum; ed with goods which were not actually required, tin*, manufact urer for 
the purpose only of earning the bounty has not infrequently dumped the market 
with the goods. 
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These, gentlemen, are serious objections to confining ourselves to a bounty 
allowance. I recognise, on the other hand, that in the case of tariffs there 
is an unfortunate temptation on the part of Government to stick to these duties 
even after the commodities are restored to their normal value and the manu¬ 
facturer is in a- position tit turn out the steel at a lesser and competitive cost. 
The history of other countries has taught us to appreciate the fact that there is 
always a lethargy, always an indifference, on the part of the Government, 
once tariff duties have been imposed, to reduce or abolish those tariff 
duties. T ask my Honourable colleagues, what is the history of our 
fiscal policy, whet is the history of our tariffs during the last 
fifty years? What lias happened more, particularly since the year 1916, 
when, under the necessities of the war pressure, in order to find expenditure, 
all our revenues wen* considerably increased ? That process of augmentation 
went on. steadily from the yeur 1916 to the year 19211, and with what results 
you are fully aware. The whole of our tariff programme, the whole of our 
duties with the exception of the free list, has been classified mid(r three heads. 
The first head was confined to 2.1 per cent., 1 he second to ovrr 10 per cent., and 
the third limited to 2,0 per cent. The Government, before the Fiscal Commis¬ 
sion undertook its task, before t he Fiscal Commission came into existence and 
made its recommendation and before the Tariff Hoard wrote their Report, had 
committed themselves unconsciously to a policy of protect!* n by increased 
duties required for revenue purposes. This has been the later fiscal policy. 
This Bill only goes a step further in the matter of that policy. After all, so far 
as the tariff’s are concerned, it is only raised on iron and steel from 10 to 
M percent. Before 1916, the duty on iron and steel was Re. 1. It was raised 
to2lin 1916. In 1920 it \v:n? raised to 10 percent. It is now sought to he 
raised, in respect- of certain articles which an* not made in the country, to I f 
per cent. After all, is there any substantial increment in these tariffs? I 
submit there is not. For these reasons I accept this Bill which upholds a 
composite system of tariffs and bounties. 

Then, in connection with the Bill, I would like to urge many other points 
but. Sir, I know there are other speakers to follow me and, as the question 
is a very important one, f will he as brief as possible with reference to the 
provisions of the Bill itself. I am very very pleased that the Preamble of the 
Bill has been amplified and improved by the Assembly. 

1 myself was imf satisfied with the manner in which the Preamble origi¬ 
nally stood. Then* must bo a distinct, unequivocal declaration on the part of 
Government- that t hey have decided to give protection to tho steel industry. 

Tiik IloNorKAfu.i: tiik PR MS I DENT : T think it would curtail the pro¬ 
ceedings if the Honourable Member would deal with the Bill as it Inis been 
presented to this House. 

The Honour atu.r Sir MANECKJI DADABITOY: Yes, Sir. I shall 
confine myself to the Bill that is now before the House. Iam glad that in the 
Preamble there is a recognition of the policy of protection and that that re¬ 
cognition is accompanied by an assurance that the protection will be given to 
tie steel industry until such time as it needs it. All our money would be 
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wasted if after three years this Bill ipso facto became obsolete*. Money would 
not then be forthcoming for further expansion. [ am not opposed to foreign 
capital. 1 am not opposed to new steel concerns being launched in India not 
only with Indian capital but. entirely with foreign capital. It will bring a 
considerable amount of wealth and greatness to the country. No protective 
policy is sound unless you have got compel it ion behind the tariff wall itself and 
it is the duty of every Legislature which sanctions a policy of protection to 
see that the burden on the consumer does not press heavily and unduly. It is in 
that view that I welcome the alterations in the Preamble itself. 

I am sorry, Sir, that an important clause of the Bill, provisions as re¬ 
gards rupee capital, exclusion of foreign capital and other conditions havo 
been incorporated. This clause is entirely foreign to the Bill. I wish it, had 
formed the subject of separate legislation. The Indian Companies Act might 
have been more suitably amended as to incorporate this result. A separate 
Bill might have been introduced dealing with foreign capital altogether and 
carry ng out the recommendation* of the Fiscal Commission in that direction. 
But their inclusion in this Bill is somewhat inappropriate and in my own 
personal view very unwise. 

The Honourable Saiyid BAZA ABI (l T uited Provinces H !4S (, . 
Muhammdan) : May l point out that the consideration of the Bill danse by 
clause is not now before the House I 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Order, order. Sir Maneckji 
Dadabhoy. 

The Honourable Sir MANKOKJf DADABHOY: I aru only re¬ 
ferring to the general principle, of the Bill. However, I do not wish to sound 
a note of dissent on this occasion nor do 1 propose to move that t int part of 
the Bill be deleted. A sort of compromise has been arrived at between the 
Government and the Assembly and, as I do not see any insuperable objections 
to it, 1 shall not allow the Bill to be wrecked in this Council howsoever greatly 
I may differ from the advisability or wisdom of incorporating these proposals 
in the Bill. i 

Sir, I have only to say that I support this motion. I shall have some¬ 
thing to say at a later stage of the Bill regarding other mafteis. But to-dav 
l willingly and heartily co-operate with the Government in this important 
measure, because l see in it the first signs of the growth of industrial develop¬ 
ment in this country. In this Bill I see all Hie indications of the future growt h 
of the prosperity of our land, and 1 therefore ask my Honourable colleagues 
to detach their minds from all other considerations. Remember that~ no 
European country has attained its greatness without the development of its 
coal and steel industry. If you examine the financial history of all great 
countries, including England, you will find that it is the iron and steel industry 
that has made them great. It is the development of steel that has made 
the Continent more prosperous. It is no ust* wrangling about the measure of 
protection. England herself, before she became a free trader, adopted a policy 
of protection. According to Professor Hamilton she levied an import duty 
of GO per cent, ad valorem against all foreign goods coming into Emdand. 
She had issued a legal prohibition against the in ^citation of all competitive 
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doth. Even lately, sifter the war, England followed a policy of protection in the 
Reuse tha,t she passed the Safeguarding of British Industries Act. She passed 
a Bill to support her dye works. Germany since 1879 went on the same 
lines indust rialising and protecting her industries -with the result that be¬ 
fore the war she. had the, trade of the entire, world in her grasp. Japan has 
followed suit and other countries have done the same. Jf you Want your 
country to be great, if you want your country to prosper and develop, protect 
her industries, and you will have done much more for her than mere politics 
can aim to do. 

(The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir Umar ITayat Khan then rose to 
speak). 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Before I call on the Honourable 
Member I wish to know whether lie wishes to speak for or against the mol ion. 
Under Rule 29 he will not he in order in moving the motion of which he has 
given notice that the Bill be circulated for opinion. Does the Honourable 
Member wish to speak for or again* t the motion for the consideration of the 

bill 2 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR IfAYAT KHAN 
(West Punjab : Muhammadan) : I want to speak on the Bill generally as the 
others have done. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: You are. in possession of the 
House. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN: Sir, 
the case made out by the Honourable Mr. Bell is such that if Members had 
not come here prejudiced, l am sure they would have thrown the Bill out 
at once. We have heard Sir Mancckji Dadabhoy who hi 8 tried to answer 
some of his points, blit 1 think lie has not been aide, to do so. We all knew 
that he would support the Bill because he has been a Member of the Kiscal 
Commission, and of course. it was his duty to uphold th ir decision, especially as. 
the Parsi firm is to get a lot of money if this Bill is passe 1. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY: I object to this 
because l pointed out that 1 have no interest in the Tatas. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Member must 
not attribute motives to other Honourable Members. 

The Honourable Coloni l N a\vab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN *. \ m\Vy 
say that- it. is simply human. AW human beings have got their sympathies. I 
do not. say that the Honourable Member has got any share. We have all 
got our sympathies. Some have got theirs with the Zamindars and some with 
others. It is only human nature. 

Then, Sir, in the very beginning T said how kind of you it wa< to give us 
more time in this House. But T find that instead of some people comma- to 
help me, even the one or tw r o that I had have also left. (Laughter.) ° 

The Honourable Lala SUKIiBIR SINIIA (United Provinces North¬ 
ern : Non-Muhammadan) : Why have they left 2 
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The Honourable Colonel NawaiJ Sir UMAR TTAYAT KHAN : I say 
I hope the Honourable Sir Maneekji Dadabhoy will not get up and say that 
I am saying anything against him, but lighas somehow disposed of one of my 
friends who was sitting very near him. I know, Sir, that in this House 
where the Government and the mill-owners are on the one side, it is simply 
crying in the w ilderness. . 

All the same as I represent a constituency which will be hard hit by this 
Bill, it is my duty to fight even though single-handed, but 1 am very glad that 
1 will have some supporters also. This Bill is meant, as it is said, to protect 
the national industry. In the very beginning it says - 

“ With due regard to the well-being of the community.” 

I do not know so much English as the English people here, bid I think 
“ community ” as a whole means all the population of India. (A Voice : 

“ Of course ”.) If that means all the population of India it is absolutely wrong 
to say so in this Bill, because if anybody benefits by this Bill it is only a hand¬ 
ful of millionaires ; while everybody else, every other human being in Jndia, 
will be the sufTerers. The Congress had a w r ar cry and said that “ the English 
people are against us because they would not allow us to put on duty.” But 
I think my Honourable friend, Mr. Bell has explained as to what happened in the 
other place, much better than I can and how sharply they were divided about it. 
To say that there is a nation and a national industry in India is absolutely 
misleading because there has not been a nation, there is not one now and if it 
has not been for hundreds and hundreds of years l do not think there is going 
to be one, especially because there, are so many divergent religions. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Member must 
•keep himself closer to steel. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KJ1AN : All 
1 want to say is that if there is no nation, then to say that we want to help 
a national industry is misleading. Jndia is a Continent and if you compare 
Europe, many provinces are just as big as European Countries and there too 
their requirements are absolutely different. 1 have heard Dadabhai Naoroji (Ah 
H onourable Member : Mr. Dadabhai Naoraji) who once remarked that the Punjab 
w r as taking away all the money which was allotted to the army and perhaps this 
is one of the causes why the other provinces are rimning down the army, be¬ 
cause the Punjab takes aw r ay most of the money. In the same way if our money 
out of the Punjab goes into the coffers of a Paisi firm we are not very pleased. 
Then again, in every other country the, people have, wished that the wealth 
oi the country should he equally distributed. Of coutsc, it cannot be practi¬ 
cable, but they base it on that principle. This principle the Bill is absolutely 
violating. (The Honourable Lola Ram Saran Das : “ Do you endorse that 

principle ? ”) Just kindly hear what I have to say. In this Bill the wealthy 
are made wealthier, that is the millionaires become billionaires or trillionaires, 
or whatever you may call them, and the poor will become poorer and more 
and more paupers. (The Honourable Sir Maneekji Dadabhoy : <k Question.”) 
It comes to this that very nearly 99 per cent, will have to be taxed for one per 
cent. Then, Sir, some people may say why have a narrow view and plead for 
one province or one community, but have a broader outlook ? I say, quite 
all right. Let us have a broader outlook. Let us not think about India* 
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Let us think of all the countries which are under the same Crown. We. can 
produce very good foodstuffs. Let u,s produce that and as England can produce 
very good articles of steel and the rest, hit us co-operate and send our food there 
and get the steel cheaper from there and so on and so forth. ( The Honoumble 
Sir Maneckji Da dab hoy : “ And remain uriprogressive.”) Why not thisi 

way and even go a step further and say that all those who are created by the 
same Clod Almighty -why should we not consider them as one nation, and 
in that way every coun ty would have a fair chance, if this is done, it would 
practically be a free trade because there cannot be a combination to put up the 
prices, and l think it will be quite in the interests of India if this is done. 
Then, if this Li 1 is passed, how on earth are we going to stop the Japanese, the 
English, the Hermans, or any one else coming here and getting the benefit ? 
Some one will like to say that some provision has been made by the other House, 
that the capital should be Indian capital and also that a proportion of the 
directors will be the Indians. It is absolutely impossible that such a thing 
could be done because a man may come here very easily and with his gold 
he can buy rupees and with his money he can buy men who will be the directors 
and then he will come and get the license or be allowed to have a company* 
There is nothing to check this. Then again, if one examines the passage of the 
Bill in the other House, one does feel what they have done there. They have 
said, that “ India is our preserve and all the people our game. They must be 
shot by us, and if the foreigners come, let them get a license.” (The HonoarabU 
Dr. Sir Drm Prasad Sarradhihar>j: “ Are the proceedings in the other House 

permitted to be dilated on like this ? ”) They say, they should not be killed 
with the golden bullet of the foreigner but with the silver bullets of their own* 
But there is a Persian saying which means : 

“ It makes no difference if one. tli*»a on the throne or in the dust. ,f 

We are sorry that the Government have succumbed to the threats of the 
Congress and as the Congress wrs attacking them for not adopting their view 
we have to attack Government for having adopted the Congress view. As I 
have already said, the Government have got a majority and when the other 
wealthy people join them we have no chance whatever. Some of the Members 
in the other place raised their voice against this Hill and said that those who 
have got interest in a firm should not vote. But I am sorry that some people 
who are highly placed anti have an interest in Tata’s. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : It will be better if the Honour¬ 
able Member will keep closer to the Bill before the House. Reflections on what 
has been done in another place are undesirable. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAY AT KHAN: As* 
the matter is already known I will not dilate on this question any more. But 
1 will only say that if in this way the people in the Legislature can do what they 
like, this is a sample of the Swaraj. If our future Swaraj is going to develop 
like this, that any party can come and with their propaganda do what they 
like, we pray that God may not give us such a Swaraj. (Lauuhter.) And 
what is the Congress ? The Congress is a collection of monied people who have 
got complete hold on the other House where they can do what they like. 
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Whenever we have been in difficulties, as is natural in every country ? 
\ve have gone to the Government for redress. Well, if the Government itself 
is going on the other side, whom are we going to ask for redress * There is 
only one place left and that is God Almighty. (Laughter.) 

As the constituency I represent will be hardly hit by this Bill I want to 
draw your attention to their present condition, fn the first place tlieir lands 
have deteriorated and the Government revenue lias been enhanced ; watet 
supply has been decreased while water rates have been increased. If on the 
top of this they have to pay this indirect tax it will be the last straw oil the 
camel’s back. 

Then, Sir, in a province which is not so well developed in the Wav of 
railways as the Punjab, and with new colonies people are building better houses, 
they want trains, they want lines, they want all sorts of new stock, and if 
immediately the prices get so high they will be more hardly hit than the othet 
provinces which are more fortunately situated and have got all the necessaries 
of life. 1 

Then again we want that our foodstuff which We have to export should 
go to the railway station, and unless more lines are made we cannot do that. 
The dearer the materials will be the less will be the length of lines and the 
number of wagous which we want. We all know how we now travel with 
great difficulty. You see people absolutely packed like sardines. 1 would 
like to say that when one class of poor has been always run down, tilings do 
sometimes come to a crisis. There is a saying which means : 

“ When a man gets absolutely exasperated lie begins to retaliate.” 

And there is also another saying which means : 

“ When a man has no way of escape, the only thing he does is to place his hand on the 
hilt of the sharp sword .' 1 

The House does know what happened to the people in France wheA 
trouble like this occurred to them, and very recently what happened in Russia. 
Some of the poor people were sitting together and recounting their troubles and 
grievances when one of them said, “ Well, I think it is quite right that you 
should be run down like that because you make your bullock work hard 
and yourself take all the ] rofits of his labour and Providential justice is that 
the money-lender takes the profits of your labour.” 

As to Tata, Sir, we are trying to protect him. {The Honourable Sir 
Afaneckji Dadabhoy : “ We are protecting the steel industry, not Tata.”) 
But the difficulty is, I am afraid, that when both labour and raw material are 
cheap in this country, if they cannot manage now, [ do not think they will 
ever be able to make tilings cheap. I hope it will not be the case of one who 
said : “lam going to sink but m ill drag mv friend also to sink with me.’* 
(Laughter.) If we are going to pay money like this, and if the firhi is broken, th* 
money will also be lost with thorn. There is another side to the question also* 
As our Honourable friend Mr. Bell has said, the Tata Compahy have made 
huge profits and paid big dividends. I hear that Re. 1 was sold for IW47, 
and they got an enormous amount of money in dividends. I think all thi* 
MC2CS * 
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is a sort of camouflafie. If wc do not give them the protection they will go on 
just as well without it as other firms are doing. 

It has been suggested that the Government should buy that firm outright, 
and then nobody would be able to attack it because all the money which would 
be given to it would be for the public good and any profit made will also go to 
the public. 

As to the labourers, Sir, they are not protected in this Bill. Why have I 
got sympathy with the laboun rs ? Because when in the Punjab there was no 
Land Alienation \ct, the lands of the agriculturists were taken away by the 
monied classes and they became labourers, and as they are kith and kin of the 
zamindars, one. has sympathy with them. We are afraid, Sir, that the Act is 
now being interpreted by that very class against which it was made, and I 
venture to say t hat they will run it down so that W( will again become labourers 
from zamindars. I then fore say that wo ought to safeguard the interests of 
labourers in tin* present. Bill also. 

The I Ionoi-ra ni.H tun PRESIDENT: Is the Honourable Member 
Ukely to bring his remarks to a close shortly of will he want a longer time '{ 

Tn k 1 Ionoi’raivLK Colonel Nawab Sik UMAR 1IAYAT KHAN: Can 
I not remain in possession of the House after Lunch, because. Sir, 1 have not 
taken so much time as some other Members of the House have done. 

Tn k I Ioxoukaulk Tin: PRESIDENT : Certainly. The Council will now 
stand adjourned till 2*to c.m. 

The Council then adjourned for Lunch { ill a Quarter to Three of the Clock. 


The Council re assembled aft< r Lent h ct a (Quarter to Three of the (lrck. 
the Honourable the. President in tlu* ( Lair. 

The HoNornAiu.K ( nioxrci. VawauSiu IMAR If WAT KHAN: Sir. 
my Honourable fri. nd Sir Mamclji Had;« bhov sunpoiicd \ he rtrommenda- 
ti »ns made by the Fiscal Commission. Time are very good things in thcorv, 
but in practice I am a. fra id (lev arc unworkable, tt \\c want to buy n Inure, 
which is spavined, no doubt (he horse C C.,. n .imimal, hat it is of 

no use; similarly, if we want to buy a cow, whieh : .i\es no milk, there is no 
u-c i lhat cow’ at all. Similarly, if it was intended to give protection for 
noth or anything else it would have beeiKpiito all right. If 1 h** import duty 
was raised on clot h, it would not have been so Lad for the poor people, because 
those who produce cotton can have the Vh rfa* according G> the nob in' of 
Mahatma Gandhi and make their own clot h , but in (lie c,*ee of rfie iron ami 
steel industry the poor people cannot make, it theme* 1\e*. Of course, Govmi- 
ni'Mit has been kind enough to exempt p-m-ttIts, hr <(<-*.. but 

unfortunately wc do not get anv l cmdit ?t all. became our own local 
blacksmiths nuke those things and tlu v will continue to make them in future 
also. 
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] am sorry. Sir., t hat [ will not be allo'wed to move that the Li 1 should be 
circulated, and so L will not move that. As the east* is really very strong, 
i think if you were to eiieulale the Bill, tlje w hole country would very much 
appreciate the action of (government. When the 1 Fiscal Commission was 
taking evidence. they went all round India, and took the evidence, mostly of 
people who have indust lies of their own, but tin Commission did not cnie to 
examine the representatives of the !* ( .) per cent, of the po- illation, 1 mean the 
agriculturists’ representatives. II they hud gone and s;id to the j eople that 
there was going to be a protection Bill like this, if they had even asked 
the Members of this Council to consult tin* views <1 their various constituen¬ 
cies on this matter, i am sun* the Fiscal Commission would not have come to 
the conclusion they have. 

Tub Honourable frit MANECKll DADArilOY: We examined the 
representatives of the agiicultuiists. 

The Honourable Colonel N.wv.mi Km CM A It 11A VAT KHAN: 1 do 
not think you examined them suH.ciently as ytu < 'light. to have done. If 
you took the evidence of one hundred people, of other classes, you took per¬ 
haps one witness from the agriculturists so as to show that you had consulted 
tin* agriculturists as well. I must point out to you. Sir, conditions in the 
Punjab are absolutely dilTerent from those prevailing in other provinces. The 
i To use is aware, that we in the Punjab had large schemes, and though we 
have been able to build canals for irrigation purposes, we have not been 
able to make any progress worth the name in other directions. There are 
a hundred other ways in which progress could be made. For instance, there 
are large plots of lands which are not irrigable, as they are very high, and 
for th se we vviii require lifts pumps and many other things made of iron. 
Jn other provinces, the case is quite different, because they have been making 
progress all round for years, whereas the Punjab has been lagging behind 
industrially. Anyhow, all L can sav is that, if this Bill conus into operation, 
our province will be very bard hi!. 1 think Karachi is very much nearer 
than Jamshedpur, and if we in the Punjab had not a port very much nearer 
from which to buy, it would have been a different thing, but as it is so vve 
will have to buy from far oil* places and vve will have in spend more on railway 
freight. Sir, with these few general remarks on the Bill, I resume my seat, 
and 1 hope that when it is decided that I can bring forward the motion that 
the Punjab should be exempted from the operation of this Bill, 1 will be allow¬ 
ed to put forward my reasons. 

The Honourable Mr. It. P. KAltANDIKAlt (Bombay: Non Muham¬ 
madan) : Sir, it is possible to agree with one or two statements made by the 
Honourable Mr. Beilin that the full one hour he had in making out his opposi¬ 
tion to this Bill was not sufficient to convince one of his opposition and that it 
is not correct to say that the European Commercial interests a re opposed to the 
principle of the Bill. I would brush aside the insinuation that the European 
interests are opposed to this Bill as I would that regarding Members who 
happen to be either shareholders or otherwise connected with the data Steel 
Co. when they support this Bill. 
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Some comment is made as regards the work of the Tariff Board. The 
Honourable Mr. Bell said the~e was no member with practical commercial 
experience and the constitution of the Board was therefore defective. Perhaps 
that may be, but here at least, iit this House, when the proper decision is reach¬ 
ed, that of passing this Bill, the House will have done so after hearing most 
of what a Commercial Member, if on the Board, could have said in opposition 
to the Bill and in favour of interests that appeared to the Honourable Mr. Bell 
to have been neglected, as I find it is not possible that any one else could have 
placed that case so forcibly before the Board. In spite of this defect I hope 
that this House will thank the Board for all that they have done and for the 
basis tbeir Report supplies for the action of Government in bringing forward 
this measure. The author of “ India in 1922-23 ” refers to the Tariff question as 
of 25 years old only. But having p led up three scores and seven years of age 
myself I say that the principle involved in this Bill has been agitating the 
public mind for the last 50 years. We have been looking forwgrd to a protective 
measure. There was a time when there was a dispute as to whether a certain 
measure could be classed as free trade or protection. But the more we go into 
that subject we are confirmed—I am confirmed -in the belief that whenever 
a nation begins to develop its own resources and help its own industries, that 
is pursuing the p ith of protection in spite of the declaration of its policy of 
free trade. I was persuaded at one time to look upon Great Britain as a free 
trading nation and America and Germany as protectionists. The Honourable 
Mr. Chadwick remarked the other day in connection with our Resolution on 
Sulphur that the production of sulphuric acid was an index or barometer of 
the industrial prosperity of a nation. Having had some acquaintance with 
law, I can say that legislative enactments of a nation are the milestones on the 
onward march of its activities, industrial or otherwise. When one therefore 
observes the course legislation has taken in Great Britain, he finds that that has 
been a nation consistently pursuing a policy of protection in spite of its declara¬ 
tion in favour of free trade. I am not going to take this House into a very 
ancient history of this matter, but I have found that the form protection took 
at times bordered almost on absolute prohibition in the earliest days of the 14th 
century. You will find that by the Acts of 1337 it was made penal for any 
ofie either to bring into England or to use foreign cloth, as much as Mr.— 
or as lie is generally known,- - - Mahatma Gandhi recommends non-use of foreign 
cloth. The Acts said “ Do not have foreign cloth at all.” That appeared to 
be a frenzy or a craze. Yes- but nations by themselves are made and it is thus 
that nations 'advance sometimes their action takes the form of prohibition. 
Protection acts in other ways oftentimes. Calling people from outside— 
skilled labour from outside, and asking that skilled labour to -••main in the 

country and have apprent ices made, prepared, instructed, in one’s own country_■ 

that is exactly what this Bill aims at by the introduction of one of the para¬ 
graphs of this Bill. Then again as for Capital—foreign-capital is invited with 
the proviso that the benefits of it must not leave the country and not be mono¬ 
polised bv itself. A\ hatever intellect and money the world can supply are placed 
at its disposal, if invited, and it is there that protection begins. The Board has, 
J think therefore, done great service in the cause of the prosperity of India. 
In doing that it has taken note of the infirmities of a certain business carried 
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on in India. The fact that that business appears to be in the hands of the 
Tata’s is to my mind merely an accident in a way. When you have to apply 
protection to a country you begin to find (jut where a struggling industry is, 
and as soon as you begin to search for an industry of that kind, the pioneers 
of that industry are the first to be in an advantageous position. Thus it may 
be that Tata’s business is going to be supported. That will always be the case 
whenever you begin with the idea of protection. That the steel industry is in 
the hands of the Tata’s is, as 1 have already put it, a mere accident. One 
need not be terrified at the thought that it is a Parsi firm or that it is a, 
millionaire firm. Are we not prepared to apply the principle of protection to 
the present conditions of India ? And if we have to do it at any time, I am 
afraid we are doing it very very late in the day. I have now reason to feel 
that the Government of India are really looking after the interests of the 
people as a whole. It is really the Government of India as soon as it begins to- 
apply the principle of protection. There may be some delects in the present, 
measure. The e can be no measure without any defects. It is attacked on 
some sides on the ground of no adequate provision in the matter of capital as. 
also in that of labour. You must resort to capital, you must resort to labour,, 
else there would be no industry; you must resort to skilled labour, otherwise 
no industry can prosper. I should like to say that these are matters which 
have to be considered later on. But it will never be right to say that no 
measure that doe< not take full notice of the capital and labour questions should 
be brought forward. Government are now possessed of the sentiments of the 
people and no measure such as has been brought forward should be brushed 
aside because it is defective in this respect or in that. Then it is urged, as lias 
been done by the Honourable Mr. Bell, that the industry, so long as it stands, 
in the hands of the Tata’s, does not stand in need of protection. In addition 
to the commercial experience, 1 find the Honourable Mr. Bell lias got remarkable 
advocacy. He pounced upon the figures for 1914 onwards, the years of war,, 
but possibly he ni ght have enlightened us as to what happened from 1907 to. 
1914. As a matter of fact nothing absolutely was gained throughout these 
years by the Company. 1 do not mean to say that during war years the Com¬ 
pany did not gain much. But, Sir, because it was able along with other Com¬ 
panies in the world, owing to war conditions, ■ o collect money, that is no reason 
why the industry itself should not be encouraged. Is there any insinuatioif 
for the year 1922 figures ? I hope not. If there is no insinuation whatever 
for 1922 I think that that fact shows that the industry does stand in need of 
help. As to whether the Tata’s would be able to cause this industry to flourish 
or not, that is no concern at the present moment. Are we or are we not 
prepared to foster industries as such ? It is from this point of view that I 
u r ge, without wasting the lime of the House during the first stage of this Bill, 
that Honourable Members should support thu measure and thank the Govern¬ 
ment for the manner in which they have brought it forward, and I hope and 
trust that Honourable Members will do so,. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR FROOM (Bombay Chamber of Com¬ 
merce) : Sir, like the previous speaker, I should like to make a short refer¬ 
ence to the very able and interesting speech made by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Bell. The part of his speech to which I wish to draw the attention of the 
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Jfouourublo Members of this Council is that he represents a very large and im¬ 
portant poition of the European community in this country, and in represent¬ 
ing them, In*, stated tli.it Itis constituency was not against assisting this industry 
which has fallen on had times. In opposing the Bill, Mr. Bell did not wish 
to oppose ..ssi:d oce. to this industry. I am malting a reference to this now, 
Fir, because. [ thought that that part of my Honourable frigid’s speech was 
somewh.it blurred by the remark.*; that fell from my friend, the. Honourable 
Fir Mr.neckji Dadabhoy. Mr. Bell’s point was that his constituency had no 
objection, to aiding this industry, but they did object to the method of aid as 
proposed in the Bill. 

I too, Sir, represent, a large European community in this country, and 
on their behalf, the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, I rise to support the 
motion that this Bill be, taken into consideration. Blit 1 wish to make it 
clear that, although the Bombay Chamber has decided to support this Bill 
in view of the special circumstances under which Government have brought 
it forward, they do not commit themselves in any waxy, nor do they support 
A general policy of protection or bounties to industrial concerns. 1 should 
like also to make it clear, Sir, and here again I am speaking on behalf of the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce, that in supporting this Bill 1 am not actuated 
by any consideration for the Iron and Steel Company as a dividend or a non- 
dividend earning concern. 1 am solely considering the large and important 
industry which tint company has brought into being, an industry which 
has been described by many as of national importance by reason of the large 
employment it gives to many thousand Indian workmen in this country, and 
also of its rendering this country independent or partially independent of sup¬ 
plies of steel from other countries, which independence might prove of no 
mnall value in the future were those supplies at any time cut off on occa¬ 
sions of international strife. 

One of my objects, Sir, in joining in this debate, is to remind the Honour¬ 
able'Members of this Council of the conditions laid down in the Fiscal Com¬ 
mission He port, under which, only, protection can be claimed by any one 
particular industry and that claim recognised by the Tariff Board. The 
Tariff Board has admitted the importance of these conditions by a recapitu¬ 
lation of them in paragraph 17 of their first report. The condition to which 
I wish specially to invite the attention of Honourable Members is that the 
industry must l.o one which will eventually be able to face world competition 
without protection. That condition, Sir, I regard as one of the highest im¬ 
portance. Protection at the best can only be regarded as a measure of in¬ 
efficiency, and I contend that this is the case wffth the industry which we are 
now called upon to support. I fully recognise, Sir, that in its infancy 
a new industry lias many difficulties to contend with. Among its diffi¬ 
culties may be injudicious and extravagant manxg ment. By injudi¬ 
cious T have in mind the wholesale dissipation of profits in larg i divi¬ 
dends during a boom, without providing for a solid reserve fund against 
bad times. And here, Sir, might I suggest that, in view of the large profits 
which the shareholders of the Tron and Steel Company have enjoyed in 
the past without ai.y or with but little consideration for a reserve fund, it 
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would be but seemly on the part of the management t > come forward 
now with a scheme that some of its share capital should be wiitt n down. By 
extravagant, Sir, I mean going ahead t<y> hist and incurring huge capital 
out’ay without prudently educating labour step by step to the point of being 
able to male era profitable use of that capital. T have, no wish, Sir, to criti- 
cise too severely the management of the Iron and Steel (Nun;*anv at Jamshed¬ 
pur. As T have said before, they may have had many d.llieulties to contend 
with, and after all, they took their courage in both hands and started a new 
industry^ for this country. I feel convinced, though, that, i, the. Company 
had been content to progress more slowly step by step with the < duration of 
its laboyr, it would not have found itself in the predicament in which it finds 
itself to-day. This is where 1 sta'e that protection represents a large nu a- 
sure of inefficiency. I entirely agree with the Indian Fiscal Commission, of 
which my Honourable friend, Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy wa? so distinguished a 
Member, in its views that protection should only be t unporary and that an 
industry (1-iiining assistance must in future be able to stand by itself without 
any protection at all. Indiscriminate protection, in spite of what the pre¬ 
vious speaker has said, to my mind has done little, if an v , good to any country. 
It only results in increased cost of living and is aecom an cd in many instances 
with disgruntled labour. 

Sir, I should like just now to refer for a brW moin n nt I do not purpose to 
discuss it at any length -to the question of foreign capital which was raised 
in another place. I understand that the Honourable the Commerce Member 
there promised that a Committee of the Legislature should be formed lo in¬ 
quire into the question of foreign capital, and I should like to ask the Honour¬ 
able Sir Charles lnne< that this Council should bvi represented on that Com¬ 
mittee. (Hear, hear). 

Sir, with the introduction of this Tariff Kill we are entering on a new 
era in this country, an era which I look forward to with considerable 
misgiving. I will net, however, dwell on the qu< sii< n of guirral } iot< cl ion, 
which I trust will never be. general in this country, but I would just like to 
remind Honourable Members of the far-naching ef’Vcts of this Kill. Your 
Kailways will cost you more ; in S| ite of heavy rails ret< L iug 1 omilies instead 
of protective duties, there aie a hundred and one items which the Kailwavs 
will iind more expensive, workshop rej airs, renewals, gem ral up-keop, bridges, 
new woiks, especially new works. Yes, your Kail\\s\s will «you moio 
and so freight and passenger rates will go up. Your hui*' ! i ig-i i 1 1 cost 
you more. Household and many everyday requirements v ill go up in | ru <*. 
In fact, there will Le a marked increase in the cost of many ncmsilies with 
the result that the cost of living in this country will advance- an increased 
cost of living which will be felt by all, by the ii<h, those of moderate means 
and also by die poor. 

The Fiscal Commission in its Kepojt, Sir, lay down an injunction that 
the Tariff Board should watch generally the effects of any tariff policy ui the 
cost of living in this country. And i earnestly commend this to the at tuition 
of Government. I believe that the working of the Iron and Steel Company 
is capable of much retrenchment. I do. not hold with Government interfer¬ 
ence in commercial undertakings, but I do think that this financial aid 
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which is being afforded io the Iren and Steel Company should be closely 
watched and should not bn allowed to interfere with the closest supervision 
by that Company on its economic workings. Sir, there is danger there. The 
Company is free from opposition in this country and I repeat there is danger 
there. And I recommend this aspect of protection both closely and earnestly 
to the Government of India. 

Sir, as I have said at the beginning of my remarks, the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce supports tlis Fill out of a desire to assist an industry which has 
fallen upon bad times from whatever cause that may be. But in supporting 
this Bill T do not commit the Bombay Chamber to a policy of protection* 
With natural resources and supplies at its very doors, the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company should be able to set its house in order in a very few years and I have 
every hope that it will. If it docs not, then, Sir, 1 consider that it would be 
unworthy of any continued consideration. The Company should train its 
labour to compete with other labour in the world. The mills in India have 
gene far in thivS respect, and why should not the Iron and Steel Company do 
likewise ? Above all, they must treat their labour Well and tench them to take 
an interest in their work. 

Sir, one word more and I have done. Honourable Members are aware 
that for the first time in the political history of Great Britain w e have a Labour 
Government in power, a Labour Government which has been acclaimed by 
many in this country. What has been one of the first actions on the part of 
that Labour Government i It has been to remove certain protective duties 
imposed by its predecessor. That, Sir, is what the Labour Government in 
England thinks of protection. 

The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAN: (Madras: Nominated Non- 
Official) : Sir, 1 should like to say at once that I give my most cordial support 
to the introduction of this Bill. I would further add that 1 am really very 
happy to see that the Government of India have brought this Bill in this form. 
It marks, if I may say so, and with all apologies to the Honourable Mr. Bell 
and the last speaker, a distinct landmark in the history of British rule in this 
country. It is a distinct reversal of the fiscal policy which the British Gov¬ 
ernment in this country have been following for years. I am one of those 
who believe that nothing is gained by raking up old sores. But I would 
like to remind the House that for over a century patriots of the type of Mr. 
Dadabhoy Naoroji and Mr. Gokhale have been from time to time stating that 
the industrial development of India has been a great deal arrested by the 
somewhat doubtful economic and fiscal policy which Government in this 
country have been pursuing. If I am not mistaken, it was over 40 years ago 
that a great and honoured servant of the Government, a distinguished Judge of 
the Bombay High Court, an Indian honoured by officials and non-officials 
alike, Mahadcv Govind Ranade, in the course of a public lecture on some 
“ Indian aspects of political economy,” deplored that the free trade policy 
of Great Britain was being applied somewhat unjustly, if I may say so, in India, 
with the result that Indian industries were, some of them handicapped and 
others were really killed. I am glad that to-day I am in a position to congratu* 
late the Government of India on taking up a bold and courageous step in this 
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direction, and if for nothing else, I give my cordial support to this Bill, I am 
also glad that the convention which was sought (o be established by the 
Montagu-Chelmsford report that, whenever the Legislature :nd the Govern¬ 
ment of India were atone, particularly in fiscal matters, their wishes should be 
respected, is in a way being put in a legal loan, lam glad also that the 
Government of India and I belonging to a party of what is unfortunately 
called Moderates and Liberals are now in a jxvsition to say that they were 
right and their opponents wrong. 

The Honourable Mr. LALUBITAI SAMALDAS: (Bombay: Non- 
Muhammadan) : Why unfortunate ? 

The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAN; My Honourable friend Mr. 
Lalubhai knows why. But I am not ashamed of it* Let me slate that I am 
glad that fer the fust time even those who thought that the Montagu-(.Lein is- 
ford Act was inadequate and should be thrown out. have, now realised that bv a. 
spirit of friendly co-operation and conciliation ami thoughtful and free adjust¬ 
ment of one’s views in a spirit of practical politics, a measure of this description 
could be worked out with success with the aid of Government and all these who 
represent the people at large. That is a second reason why I rejoice that this 
Bill has successfully emerge d from the Legislative Assembly and has now boon 
brought forward here. It gives hope to all these who are in despair that theic 
is a brighter day for us politically and economically. I am also glad that 
this first great attempt at protection is in regard to an industry started by a 
great and distinguished citizen of India, the late Mr. Jamshedji Tata. While 
all others Were working in the political Held, perhaps with intangible results, 
that great captain of industry, who Was a far-sighted patriot, recognised 
more than others perhaps he was the solitary man who recognised the truth 
Which has been recognised in all other count ties—that the real and true and last¬ 
ing development of a country lay in developing its economic resources and I recall. 
With pride that this first effort in this direction is with regard to a pioneer 
industry, the iron ami steel industry. We must also remember and I 
} aiticularly invite the attention of my Honourable friend Mr. Bell and the last 

speaker, W 7 ho, it struck me, gave a half-hearted support to this Bill-- (The 

Honourable Fir Arthur Frcom . “ Hear, hear.”) I am glad that the Honourable 
Member recognises that. (The Honourable Sir Arthur Froom : It w as the 
whole tenor of my speech.) 

The Honourable Mn. G. A. NATESAN : I am glad that the provisions 
of the Bill, as it has emerged from the Legislative Assembly, are in accord 
With the conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commit sion. They are also in accord 
with the Resolution of the Legislative Assembly which was passrd in 3 923 and 
more than anything else they are on the lines of the recommendations of the 
Tariff Board. I think it is but doing tlum bare justice to slate that the 
Tariff Board have gone about this question so thoroughly, to disinterestedly 
and so impartially, and I am not sure it would have been so if the composition 
of the Committee had been different as indicated in certain quarters and that 
the Government of India would have found no difficulty in accepting its 
recommendations and framing a legislative measure based almost entirely upon 
those recommendations. It is no doubt true that most of us w’ o studied 
MC2CS * 
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history and political economy in our colleges have had lessons from our pro¬ 
fessors of history— and there is oik'- here who, I am sure, will give us ins views 
and have been led to believe that free trade is the best policy. It. is also true 
rot only in rnv own case but in the case of most of my countrymen that our 
head is for free trade but really our heart is for protection. It might very 
naturally be ashed, “ If there is a conflict between the two, what will you do ? ” 
One’s prudential action would he to be cautious, to be wise and to be discrimi¬ 
nating and I am therefore glad that in this matter of giving protection, the 
Government of India have laid stress, and the Assembly has agreed to the 
diet urn laid down bv the Government of India, t hat the protection should be of 
a discriminating character. There have been some rritics about the Tatas. 

I do not pretend to know the working of that great company. T have read 
ciiticisms here and there, and to-day I have heard certain criticisms. But 
let me state one thing. Granting that some of them are true, we have a 
guarantee that after three years there will be a fresh inquiry. Though my 
Honourable friend Mr. Froom said that their management, their method of 
expenditure and some other things ought to be looked into very carefully, 

1 wbh only to say that we should thank Government and the Assembly for 
baving produced a measure which says that this protection will continue for 
three years only, and that after t hat time, they will have to make out a ease for 
its continuance. This is one of the best clauses of the Bill and I am partieu.nrly 
glad of it and it will be welcomed by those who complain that their tieatmoub 
i f labour has not been good. Now, f om the bu t that if they have to receive 
further protection they will have to come u;> before the Government and tb.) 
fact that, the Government’s action wit! lie directed by the policy of the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly and there are. members in the other place and. as T see Irorn an 
amendment tabled by mv Honourable, friend l)r. Sir Jleva I’rnsnd Sarvadhika-y 
that, there are champions of labour here also- all this will mal e the. comp -ny 
take very good care that the complaints and criticisms hitherto launched are 
hereafter reduced to nothing or at least minimised as much as possible. I 
cannot close what I consider my general observations without deploring and 
contrasting the attitude of the Kuropean commercial community, at anv rate 
so far as this Bill has been received, with the courageous, and bold and states- 
m nlike policy adopted by the Government of India. My Honourable friend 
Mr Bell it occurred to me. was somewhat in< onsislent. in the method and 
nio'nnc • in which he advanced bis reasons for his opposition to the Bill. At 
one stage it looked as if he was thoroughly opposed to giving any support or 
help to "the Tatas - his language at least was not clear, and that is why the 
Honourable Mr. Froom thought it best to come to bis rescue, and g ve a para¬ 
phrase of bis speech. Though my Honourable friend Mr. Bell started by 
opposing the Bill, be ended how ever by saying that it was not lus intention to see 
that this company should always be in bad waters and that support should be 
given and therefore lie was for giving bounties. If the ease is made out that 
rhe iron and steel industry does require help, then the only question we have to 
c insider is whether it should bobv protective tariffs or by bounties. 1 must ask 
mv Honourable friend Mr. Bell, mv Honourable friend Kir Arthur Froom and 
others who have taken a different line from what I thought they would, to 
Consider that in this matter the Government of India have had the assistance 
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of :i Tariff Board, well constituted, which wont- about- the country, and I have 
here to draw the attention of Honourable Members to the fact that 
when the Tariff Board first visited Calcutta the European merchants seemed 
lo have fought shy of them, and it was only on the second occasion that they 
went there that they seemed to have appeared before them or givui I heir 
statement itself late. Weil, that is by the way. I must emphasise the fact, 
that the Tariff Board have gone into the question thoroughly, the Government 
of India, the Mender in charge of Commerce and others, and l believe, the 
vlicle Govt inn cut, have gone into this question tin.roughly ami then arrived, 
at this c(licluricn that instead c;f beauties, jrotcctive taiiffs were the better 
course. Let us not ferget- the fad T refer to those who talk glibly must also 
remember- that the Tariff Board and the Government of India, have also 
had the estimable assistance of an expert to give them advice on the subject, 
ff T am not mistaken, the Tariff Board have given special praise to that officer 
for the thoroughness v\ith which lie helped them, and tlmt. is a fact which 
critics will do well to remember. My Honourable friend Air. Bell began by 
saying that this is a revising Chamber and that we have to be very careful. 

The Honourable Mr. Bell is a thorough and careful student of commercial 
literature, but if he pays a little consideration to the literature regarding the. 
formation of this second Chamber lie will learn very readily and very quickly 
that the constitution of this second Chamber is due to the fact that it, was ap¬ 
prehended whether it, was rightly or wrongly 1 am not going into the question — 
that the Legislatn e Assembly, composed as it is of a large non-official majority, 
might, carry measures which in the interests of the State Government might 
consider should not be j assed, or at any rate, before taking upon themselves 
the responsibility of vetoing, should be referred to another Chamber. But in 
this matter those wlio talk about the functions of the second Chamber ought 
rot to forget, the very elementary fact that this legislation has been brought 
forward by Government, and the measure as it is ['resented to-day is a measure 
introduced bv Government and brought forward with the sanction of the 
Legislative A.'sembly. Surely, those that talk of the function of this Chamber 
as a revking Chamber ought to bear this very elementary fact in. mind. Then, 
my Honourable friend Mr. Bell said that he opposed it in the interests of the 
pooler dashes. I am so glad that he has a feeling of sympathy for the poorer 
classes. Eorn in this country, bred up in this country, having lived amongst 
the people, and hoping to live for some time more with them and labour for 
them, I and most of my countrymen think that this is a measure which will 
undoubtedly benefit the poorer classes in the end. For the last hundred 
years wc have been complaining that Government have been pursuing a wrong 
policy, but to-day I am in the happy position of congratulat ing them on having 
brought this measure. Possibly for a few years there may be a little strain 
upon the poorer classes, but I believe, and most of my countrymen believe, and 
the Government of India have come to that conclusion, that this is a measure 
which, though perhaps for a few years it might inflict a slight hardship on the 
poorer classes, in the end it will be a measure which will be regarded by them 
as a boon, that it will revive a great and basic industry, and more than any¬ 
thing else, will make the people of this country realise Hiat those who labour 
find pioneer in the field of industrial enterprise will always have the help o£ 
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Government and the legislature and by their enterprise they will be able to 
advance the economic interests of this country, for it must be remembered— 
I am trying again to catch the words of Mahadev Govind ]'amide—the 
economic serfdom of a country inflicts injuries more insidiously than even 
political serfdom. In this country we are looking forward to the clay when we 
shall have responsible government and the British Government, actuated by 
a wire policy, have commenced a measure which i trust will soon pave the way 
for full responsible government. I am most happy to think that at a timo 
when Kino Indians have grown desperate and others have been somewhat 
sore, a measure of this description has been, if I may say so, pioneered by the 
Government, and if for nothing else 1 should most gladly welcome this and 
I should be sorry that there should be any unkind criticism either of the motives 
of Government or of those who have supported this Bill. 

• 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR bROOM : May I rise to a point of 
explanation i In making my remarks I wished to make it clear that the 
European commercial community which I represent are at one in supporting 
this industry which has fallen on bad times. Perhaps because of my disability 
r.s a speaker, my Honourable friend Mr. Natesan did not follow r that part of 
my speech, or perhaps he did not appieciate it in the way he should have 
done. 

(Several Honourable Members rose to sj cak.) 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : In order to control the order of 
the debate I should like to know whether there is any Honourable Member who 
wishes to speak against the motion ? (No one rose.) Then I would ask such 
Honourable 51 embers as still wish to address the House to bear in mind that 
they are speaking to a motion against which no one else wishes to speak. 

The Honourable Dr. Si r DKVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY (West 
Bengal: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, as I shall have an opportunity of speaking 
with regard to some of the feature* of the Bill in connection with my 
amendments so far as t hey will be allowed, 1 do not propose to take up the time 
of the Council at length in giving the principles of the Bill my support and 
1 believe the support of non-official lml'an Bengal. While agreeing with 
much that the Honourable Mr. Bell has said, I have absolutely to differ from 
him so far as his objection to the Bill as a whole is concerned. Fir, we have 
been long waiting for a Bill of this description and it certainly redounds to the 
credit of the Government of India that, in spite of what the Honourable Sir 
Arthur Froom has reminded us about, namely, the influence of the Labour 
Government in England, the Government of India have not hesitated to bring 
forw ard a Bill of this description and are determined to see it passed. I myself 
am not much exercised about what some Labour Members—or those that 
want to prejudice them against us—may be doing. Such Labour Members 
do not seem to be having their own way with regard to this particular measure. 
Yesterday 1 saw’ a telegram dated the 5th June, London, describing how there 
er.-s an attempt to bring out a sort of confession that unemployment in Great 
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Britain was not being looked after as well as it ought to have been, because 
according to the Tariff Board estimate, there was likely to be a great fall off in 
the matter of export of mild steel. 

Mr. Shaw, however, very adroitly put off the questioner and he said he 
doubted whether the estimate of the Tariff Board ttith regard to that was a. 
safe basis on which to estimate the unemployment of Great Britain. That is a 
significant answer, but we have to be careful. If the Legislature and the 
Government of India here are of one and the same mind, I do not anticipate 
trouble regarding this piece of legislation as far as the Labour Government 
is concerned. 

Sir, the words of the Preamble, as well as the dictum of the Fiscal Com¬ 
mission and the Tariff Board, have made it perfectly clear that while protection 
is wanted it must be discriminating as much as possible. This is not the time 
nor the place—nor is there any need now—to discuss the merits of free trade 
and protection. We have long left that stage behind and we are pledged to 
discriminating protection, and the only question now is how far the measure 
can be improved. I do not agree with those who look upon any attempt at 
amending a measure like this as either disloyalty to Government or to the 
country, or as unpatriotism. Those who have compared the Bill as it emanated 
from the Legislative Department, as it was afterwards amended by the Select 
Committee, and as it finally emerged from the Assembly, will have seen how bv 
tl oughtful co-operation and the sinking of private and petty differences it is 
possible to improve a measure like the one we arc now considering. It is my 
hope that in the light of the amendments that will be put before tin? House 
in due course, and unmindful of what happens later on, this House will have 
thecourage to improve the Bill as far as it is possible to do so. 

1 shall not take up the time of the House by general remarks, but will 
content myself with giving general support to the principles of the Bill, subject 
to such amendments as may be made later on. 

The Honourable hie Kev. Dr. E. M. MACPHAH, (Madras : Nominat¬ 
ed Non-official): Sir, the Honourable Mr. Natesan has referred to this Bill 
as marking an era. I think we must agree that it certainly is a very remark¬ 
able Bill liom threo points of view. First of all, Sir, it seems to me that it is 
a noteworthy Bill because it marks the fact that the legislature of this country 
is definitely repudiating ideas that have been put forward that India should 
return to the self-sufficing village economical system. It has definitely now 
taken the side of modern industrial methods and all those things that are asso¬ 
ciated with the term industrial revolution. There are few people in India who 
are so conservative as an old compatriot of mine who was so opposed to the 
making of roads, that after a road was made in his country he systematically 
avoided walking on it, but always walked on the hill side either six feet above 
or six feet below it. Secondly, this Bill shows the desire prevailing in India 
that Government should encourage industries. Sir, I think Government might 
have done more in this direction in the past, though it is doing much at present. 

The third point is that it marks the method by which it is desired Gov¬ 
ernment should encourage industries, namely, that it should be done by way 
oi protection. I, think, Sir* that it is good to notice, as several Members have 
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already pointed out, that \vc already have protection in India to a very great 
extent. However free trade we may he theoretically, we have been more or 
less for the last thirty years protectionists, for this reason that no real free 
trader will admit that duty is assessed purely for revenue purposes unless you 
put countervailing excise duties upon commodities manufactured in the country. 

A great many Members maintain that besides being in favour of the Bill 
We must bow down and worship the great goddess Protection, in the same 
way as our ancestors worshipped free trade, and we are asked to sing hymns 
in her praise as if protection was a panacea for aU evils. Partly because of 
what 1 have seen in the course of my life E have a great drea l of protection, 
and for various reasons First of all 1 didike the idea of an omnipotent govern¬ 
ment. We have heard a greit deal of the omnipotent State during recent 
years, and we know that sometimes it is necessary that a State should be omni¬ 
potent as in the case of war. But I am old-fashioned enough to love personal 
liberty, and I dislike the additional* power that protective measures give to the 
bureaucracy or to use a simpler word, to officials. It is impossible for us to 
have protection without increasing the power of the bureaucracy to a very 
great extent indeed. Then even if we grant that a State must be omnipotent, 
I do not grant that it is omniscient. 1 still believe that people engaged in 
business are men who understand business best. Government have not got 
the knowledge that men in business have. Although 1 do not believe in 
business men altogether, for I am not sure that our business government at 
home was altogether a success, still 1 think that in dealing with industry and 
trade business men are probably the best judges of what is best for business. 
Consequently 1 wish to see little Government interference with trade* 

Another point that has been referred to by the Honourable Sir Arthur 
Froom is that there is very great (larger for us in tho introduction of protec¬ 
tion. You produce monopolies. That is a very real danger indeed, but it 
is not only protection that produces that. You have free trc.de monopolies, 
you liavo oil and shipping combines and all sorts of combines : but there is a 
special danger in protection that trusts or combines or cartels or by whatever 
name you call them may grow up behind the tariff wall. One of the greatest 
dangers that faces us in future is this control over the markets of the world 
that is being Attained by tho great trusts and one of the things that Govern¬ 
ment should have power over is this. It seems to me that if socialism and 
nationalisation come about it will bo because of the necessity of protecting the 
consumer from the producer. 

My final objection to protection is the fact that it introduces lobbying 
in politics. It means that great industries will not only be great industrially 
but will try to influence political parties. We know in the history of India 
the influence exercised by tho Manchester cotton party on the policy of Par¬ 
liament, and we havo had suggestions thrown out that thero has been a good 
deal of lobbying going on in connection with tho steel industry, and I do not 
wish that in future the industrial interests in India shall exert political in¬ 
fluence. 
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In spite of all these objections I am'going to vote for this Bill. And the 
reason I do so is because 1 believe in looking at these questions separately 
and individually. In other words, I am iij favour of discriminating protection 
where necessary and discriminating free trade whcr* necessary. 1 do not 
believe in writing myself down as a blind follower either of your extreme 
protectionists or of your extreme free traders. It is extraordinary, Sir, now 
when peoples’ pockets begin to be touched, free trade begins to be attractive 
and how protection becomes unattractive. 1 confess, that when I was sitting 
up in the gallery in the Assembly and reading the several amendments pro- 
1 osed by several Members, one proposing that this should be exempted, 
another proposing that that should be exempted, one propo? ing that Bombav 
should have special privileges and another proposing that Calcutta should 
have special privileges, a third Member proposing that Burma should have 
some other privilege and the agriculturists of the Punjab another, 1 could 
not help thinking of the man who was willing to sacrifice all his relatives on 
the altar of his country and who said in the words of a song at one time 
popular— 

“ Send out my father, a ml out my mother, 

Send out my sister, send out my brother, 

But for gcod: icss’ sake don’t send mo.” 

Similarly, when some of our enthusiasts for protection found that their pockets 
were being touched, they had to warn us against putting up the tariff duties 
in certain directions. That has to la*, nnthed. When people begin to find 
that they are being affected, they become less enthusiastic- for protection es 
a principle of universal application. They recall to me the words a famous 
writer put into the mouth of an American girl “ Mamma always feels so democra¬ 
tic to the people above her.” 

Now, Sir, I am perhaps talking frivolously, but I feel very strongly that 
this is a case in which one has got to look at the facts. And what I like about 
this luminous document is- and 1 am thankful it is a very luminous docu¬ 
ment the Tariff Board’s Report is that l think it faces facts. It lias told 
us that our steel will cost us more. Now, Sir, in the interests of protection 
and in the interests of free trade, it is desirable that people should face facts. 
There has been an enormous amount of loose talk going on for the past few 
years, and everybody has been hypnotising bin self over the word “ protection ” 
and believing that with protection there would necessarily be a great industrial 
development of India at once. Now, Sir, this book produces facts, and it 
points out clearly that in each case the steel will cost us more, but it hopes 
that in course of time it will be possible to take off these duties. 1 trust that 
this pious hope may be realised and that in course of time it will be possible to 
take off these duties. I know that such pious hopes are often not realised, 
but still what one does hope is that this infant industry will in couise of time 
be able to walk alone. The mischief with these infant industries is that they 
take so long a time to grow up and by the time they grow up other infant 
industries begin to clamour for protection also. Still, it seems to me that in 
the present case, where the people of India or at all events the representa¬ 
tives of the middle classes in India have made up their minds that they want 
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protection for the steel industry, it ought to be granted. I am not at all sure 
what would be the result if every village in India were placarded in the ver¬ 
nacular “ Your steel will cost you more.” I am not sure if the mass of the 
people with this knowledge would vote themselves if a general election were 
held on this issue in favour of protection. But at the present time there can 
be no doubt whatever that the great mass of educated Indians,the leaders 
of Indian public opinion, are in favour of protection. And 1 say if you wish 
protection with your eyes open as to wlir.t the results will bo, by all means have 
it and see ultimately what the result will be. Lastly, there is the argument 
that it is of the very greatest importance to India that this nascent industry 
should not be allowed to die. I need not say what the result would be. in 
a country like India if this industry were allowed to fail. We all know what 
happened in Madras when a great banking firm failed. ]t shattered confi¬ 
dence and it gave a great set-back to the whole idea of banking for many a 
long day. I feel, Sir, that what has been said in the Tariff Rcpoit is absolutely 
true. If you do not come to the assistance of this firm somehow or other, 
it will shatter the confidence that- is beginning to grow amongst the people 
of India who hitherto have been so unwilling to put their capital into produc¬ 
tive schemes and the result of it would be disa*trolls for Tndia. The ordv 
thing that [ will say to my protectionist friends is, do not believe that either 
free trade or protection necessarily can bring prosperity to a country. That 
depends altogether upon how the natural resources o f the country are develop¬ 
ed unon the way in which labour is trained and educated and upon the way 
in which the whole business is conducted. If these conditions are properly 
attended to, I have no doubt whatever myself that India will become a great 
industrial country. 

The Honourable Sir CHARLES 1NNFS (CommerceMember): Sir, the 
debate has covered such a wide range that I hope the Council will forgive me 
if I do not attempt to reply to all the points raised and if I confine myself to 
a few material points. First, Sir, if I may do so without offence, I should like 
to congratulate the Council on the high level at which this debate has been main¬ 
tained, and, in particular, I should like to congratulate the last speaker,—I believe 
it was his maiden speech- and I am sure we all agree that it was a most excellent 
speech. (Hear, hear). My little Bill, Sir, has, I am afraid, had a somewhat, 
mixed reception. I think I had detected among the various Members who 
have spoken three classes. There is first the ardent protectionist. If I were 
an ardent protectionist. (A Voice : “ Question ”) and if, as I hope will be the 
case, this Bill is passed to-day in this Council, I should be tempted to apply 
to myself words taken from Keats’ sonnet when he first read Chapman’s 
Homer. The Council will remember that he compared himself to stout Cortez 
staring at the Pacific with eagle eyes while his men looked at each other with 
a wild surmise. I think, Sir, it would be a very appropriate simile. Here to-day 
my Honourable friend Mr. Bell and my Honourable friend Sir Umar Hayat 
Khan have been looking at one another with a wild surmise. But, Sir, I do 
not claim to be an ardent protectionist. I do not set up to be stout Cortez 
staring at the Pacific with eagle eyes. Our policy is the policy of the. majority 
report of the Fiscal Commission, not of the minority report. We have not 
act before ourselves a policy of intense industrialisation. We have not set 
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before ourselves a policy of indiscriminate protection. Our policy is a policy 
of discriminating protection. Every industry that claims protection must 
prove its claim. It must prove its claim before an impartial tribunal, and 
that tribunal is charged with the duty of afdvising the Government whether 
the balance of advantage lies in admitting the claim, or whether in the 
interests of the consumer that claim should be rejected. And we claim that 
it is in pursuance of that policy that we have placed this Bill before the 
Legislature. It does not commit either the Legislature or the Government 
to a policy of perpetual protection. It is a pure business proposition. After 
inquiry we have decided on the advice of the Tariff Board that this industry 
requires protection. It requires protection for two reasons. In the first 
place, as my Honourable friend l)r. Macphail pointed out, it is very necessary 
that we should preserve the existing industry. In the second place, there is 
the desirability in the interests of the consumer of so ordering our protection 
that we should attract fresh capital into the industry. 

Then, Sir, there is another class -there is the ardent free trader. 1 may 
say at once that I welcome the presence of the ardent free trader in this House 
as well as in the other House. As my Honourable friend Dr. Macphail pointed 
out, it is one of the advantages of this Bill that almost for the first time we 
have brought the free trader out into the open in India. For years educated 
India has been clamouring for protection. I go further and say that as long 
as the question of protection continued to be discussed in vacuo educated India 
would have continued to clamour for it. But now that that is a concrete 
proposal before the Legislature, some people find it to their surprise that the 
measure for which they have been clamouring for for all these years instead 
of being a boon to them is actually going to injure them. They feel that an 
injustice is being done to them. Some have attempted to hJame the Govern¬ 
ment. But, Sir, I should like to examine very briefly the points which have 
been made by my Honourable friend Sir Umar Hay at Khan against this Bill. 
I must admit, Sir, that I was not able fully to follow the sequence of his speech— 
but as far as I could understand him, he was afraid that the Bill would throw 
a heavy burden upon the agriculturists and upon the poor in general. Well, 
Sir, that is a point which was inquired into with special care by the Tariff Board. 
I do not know whether the Honourable Colonel has read the evidence printed 
in the appendices to the Tariff Board’s Report. If he has, he will find that the 
Tariff Board made a special request to all Local Governments that they should 
get their Directors of Industries to supply them with a note, particularly on the 
question how far the policy of protection proposed for the steel industry would 
affect the consumption of steel in the small towns and in agricultural villages. 
Then the Honourable gentleman will find that as the result of the reports 
received the Tariff Board came to the deliberate conclusion that the direct 
effect on the agriculturist will be almost negligible. They say:— 

“ An increase in the duty on steel bars would tend to raise the cost of such stoc 1 
as the agriculturist oridnarily uses, but that quantity is very small. Jf all the steel bars 
imported into or produced in India were used for no other purpose than to provide the 
agriculturist with steel, the increase in the duty to 30 per cent, would mean an annual 
burden of 43 lakhs spread over a population of 300 millions. We agree with the Director 
of Industrie*, Bihar and Oriss , that the direct effect of the protection of steel on agricul 
ture is negligible.” 

M02CS v 
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We know, Sir, that the Honourable Colonel, besides being a stout agricul¬ 
turist, is also a stout soldier, and, let me appeal, Sir, from Colonel Sir Umar 
Hayat Khan, the agriculturist, to Colonel Sir Umar Havat Khan, the soldier ; 
let me ask him whether during the Great AVar it would not have been an 
enormous service to India, to H is Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, to the 
railways, and to the principal industries, if we had had this iron and steel 
industry flourishing in India. As it was, during the war die Tata Iron and 
Steel Company supplied the Government with 2115,000 tons of steal. Let us 
assume that, before the war, it had attained its maximum production of 400,000 
tons of steel per year. In that case it could have supplied the Government, 
the railways and the industries in India, not with 295,000 tons of steel but with 
2 million tons of steel ; and I think the Honourable Member, if he will balance, 
on the one hand, this great advantage which, if it had really matured, this 
iron and steel industry would have afforded to India against the comparatively 
small burden on the agriculturist, if he will do that, I do not think that lie will 
have any doubt where the balance of advantage lies. 

Finally, Sir, I come to the third class of my critics. They. Sir, are an inter¬ 
mediate class ; I might perhaps describe them, in the 1 louourable Dr. Macphail’s 
terms, as discriminating free traders. 1 think 1 mav sum up the attitude of my 
Honourable friend, who represents the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, by 
saying that lie dismissed the Government, with the warning that they must not 
do itagain. But, Sir, l hope that I have already reassured him. He told us 
that the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, did not support any general policy 
of protection, and they do not favour any indiscriminate protection. That. 
Sir, is exactly the policy of Government. As 1 have already explained, our 
policy is a policy of discriminating protection. While 1 am dealing with the 
Honourable Member, mav 1 just refer to his question about the Foreign Capital 
Committee. It was always i.i\ intention, and I stilted explicitly in the other 
House, that that Committee should be a Committee of tin* Indian Legislature, 
and 1 can assure this Council that this Council will be represented on it. In 
this clas., also. Sir, falls 1 think the Honourable Air. Bell, though his position 
requires rather more explanation, lie had. Sir, during 1. is speech, if I may say 
so, my entire sympathy. I can see. Sir. that lie was in a ditlicult position. 
Reading between the lines of the Honourable Member’s speech, r think. Sir, he 
appeared to boa hard-shelled free-trader ; but. Sir, he was a. hard-shelled free¬ 
trader bound down by instructions which were not altogether to his liking. 
His speech, Sir, was an indictment of the Tata Iron and Steel Company. He 
said that the Bill was a Bill for the protect ion of that Company. He said that the 
Company ow ed the difficulties-n which it found itself to mismanagement ; end 
Sir, his conclusion, his only logical conclusion, should have been that w e should 
leave the Company to bear the consequences of its own mismanagement, and 
that we should not drag in protection to bolster up an inefficient industry. But, 
Sir, the Honourable Member did not come to that- conclusion : to my astonish¬ 
ment, after having got to that point, he suddenly stated that this Company should 
be relieved of the difficulties in w hich it finds itself! But, Sir, he is piepared 
to assist only on his own terms. He is only prepared to assist, if the ash.: :mce 
if given, the protection is given, only by way of bounties and not by way of 
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duties. And thus, Sir. the Honourable Member successfully boxed the com¬ 
pass. He was able to show that he had great sympathy with this great Indian 
concern, and he ended up, to his great satisfaction, in being able to oppose 
the Bill. Now, Sir, Jet us examine the position taken up by the Honourable 
Member a little more closely. I should like lirst to make oOtnc reference to 
his remarks about the Tariff Board. He criticized the Report of the Tariff 
Board rather severely. The Bengal Chamber of Commerce, whom the Honour¬ 
able Member represents, have stated in their letter to Government on the Bill 
that they “ desire to congratulate the members of the Board upon the Report, 
which testifies to the completeness and thoroughness of their investigation 
of the difficult problem which was remitted to it ”. 

Then, Sir, the Honourable Member criticized the composition of the Board ; 
he wanted to know why we had no business men on the Board. The answer 
to that question, Sir, is very simple. A first-class business man or even a 
second-class business man is a very expensive article ; it is a far more expen¬ 
sive article than the Government of India can afford ; and. Sir, if it is a question 
of having a first-class Civilian or a third-rate business mail, I would plump 
every time for the first-class civilian. But, Sir, lotus go back to the burden of 
the Honourable Member’s complaint. His complaint is that we are going to 
assist this industry by way of protective duties rather than byway of bounties. 
Well, Sir, it is always easy to make out an extremely attractive case if you are 
allowed to proceed from your own premises, and my first quarrel with the 
Honourable Member is that 1 am not prepared to accept his premises. His 
premises were that this Bill is a Bill for the protection of the Tata Iron and 
Steel (V)mpany. I deny that absolutely. 'Flu; Honourable Member complain¬ 
ed that the Bill was being rushed through the Legislature. 1 should not 
have taken very much notice of that statement, except for the fact that it 
seems to me that the Honourable Member has not had time really to study 
the Report in the way in which it should have been studied. If be will turn 
to the .Report, to paragraph 32 of it, In*, will find that the object of the Tariff 
Board (and I may say that the object of the Government of India also is per¬ 
fectly clearly stated in this Bill), was not merely the preservation of the indus¬ 
try as it exists at present. 

“ Its remoter, but equally important, object is to attract capital to the industry and 
promoto the development of India’s natural resources 

Therefore, Sir, T am not able to accept the promises from which the 
Honourable Member argues. I will proceed. Nor am 1 able to accept his 
scheme for bounties. I admit that, as the Honourable Member developed 
it, it seemed an extremely attractive scheme. He pointed out that the 
protective duties which we propose will cost the country about a crore 
and a half a year and he developed a scheme of bounties which, according 
to him, would cost the country 52 lakhs in the first year, 78 lakhs in the 
second year and p t lakhs in t he third year. Now, Sir, 1 do not accept those 
figures. I do ne accept those figures as stating precisely what the coun¬ 
try would pay. 1 myself have worked out my own calculations. I will say 
exactly how I h .ve worked them out. 1 have adopted the bounties on rails 
proposed by th * Tariff Board. I have taken the same figure as the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce as the bounty on other steel, and I have added bounties 
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on wagons. Now, the point I wish to make is this. If these bounties are going 
to be effective it must be obvious tfc the Honourable Member and to this Council 
that the Tata production will displace an equal amount of imported steel. 
That, 1 think, is perfectly obvious. On that amount of imported steel we now 
get a revenue of 10 per cent, ad valorem , and therefore not only will you have 
to pay these bounties but you will also have a considerable loss of revenue 
owing to the amount of imported steel displaced by the Tata production. 
Now, Sir, if you look at the Bengal Chamber of Commerce’s scheme in this way, 
you will find it a very different matter. The bounties in the first year will 

cost you 94 lakhs of rupees, in the second yea* 
1 M * 120 lakhs of rupees, and in the third year 

135 lakhs of rupees. Nor, Sir, will the burden on the consumer be merely 
represented by these figures ? f would be prepared to admit that they would 
be represented by those figures if my friend the Honourable Mr. McWatters 
had a large surplus and could provide the money for those bounties from that 
surplus. But if these additional monies for the bounties have, to be raised by 
taxation, then it is almost certain that that taxation would lay a heavier burden 
on the consumer than the amount of money it would bring in to the coffers of 
the Government. That l think is almost a truism. And, if you look at it in 
this way, l doubt whether then; would be very much difference between the 
cost of a bounty scheme and the cost of a ptotective duty scheme. More¬ 
over, the bounties have got this disadvantage;. They have not got th<* same 
element of permanence. They have not got the same guarantee of continuity 
of policy which duties have. A bounty is all very well if you merely wish to 
pull an existing industry out of a difficulty. It is then; that Mr. Bell and my¬ 
self differ fundamentally. That is not our object. Our object is a higher and 
bigger one than that. We wish not only to pull an existing industry out of a 
difficulty, but we wish to attract new capital to this industry in order that 
there may be competition in India, in order that there may not be that monopoly 
which Dr. Macphail said was one of the dangers of this policy of protection. 
Finally, 1 noticed that, when Air. Bell was developing his bounty scheme, he 
most carefully refrained from giving anv indication as to where the money is to 
come from. Yet, Sir, that is a crucial point. I notice, Sir, that, when this 
question was discussed in the Associated Chambers at Bombay, the represen¬ 
tative of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce said : 

“ Where is the Government to get the money for these steel bounties which must 
run yearly into crores of rupees V The answer to this question is so impossible to find that 
fixy Chamber had to rule out the question of bounty altogether.” 

Again, Sir, he said : 

** If there must be assistance of some kind for steel, wc should certainly favour a bounty 
in preference to protective duties, nnd a it would then be for somebody in authority to explain 
to us how it would be possible to find the money.” 

Well, Sir, I do not know whether the Honourable Member has found some 
authority to explain that to him. I certainly have not. 

Again, Sir, when the Bengal Chamber of Commerce gave evidence before 
the Tariff Board in December last they had to rule out then the question of 
bounties on the ground of the impossibility of finding any money. But I find 
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now, Sir, that they have disposed of thSt difficulty. I may read an extract 
from an official communication which I have had from the Chamber on the 
subject. 

“ The Committee of the Chamber are disposed to question whether at the present time 
the provision of a State bounty is financially so impracticable as it appeared to be at the 
time when the report was written. The national budget has since been balanced, and the 
financial situation may be justly said to have sensibly improved. It does not now seem to 
the Committee of the Chamber to bo impracticable for the Government to provide the 
money required, although they readily acknowledge that, when writing their memorandum 
of 24th November, J92.*l, they regarded such a proposal as being then out of the question.** 

Sir, I know the Secretary of the Bengal Chamber and 1 yield to none in 
my admiration for his talents. And, Sir, I can see him stroking his chin reflec¬ 
tively after writing that sentence and saying to himself : <k Well, it is a bit 
thin but it is the best I can do.” And I think, Sir, I think it is a bit thin. Sir 
Basil Blackett during the March session explained that, owing to the reduc¬ 
tion of the salt tax to Re. 1-4-0, he was afraid that we would begin the year 
1925-20 with a deficit of two crores of rupees. I think, Sir, that the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce must have forgotten the statement when they wrote 
that sentence. 

Well, Sir, I am afraid the conclusion is quite inevitable. We have 
discussed this question and we have examined it from every point of view. We 
have definitely come to the conclusion that we cannot possibly devise a system 
of bounty which we can finance. We have arrived at the conclusion that, if 
we are to assist this st eel industry at all,—and 1 think I may say after listen¬ 
ing to the speeches to-day that it is the view of most of the Members of this 
Council that the steel industry must be assisted—then there is no escape from 
the other conclusion that it must be done in the manner we propose ; that is 
to say, by the limited system of bounties supplemented by these protective 
duties. 

I do not think 1 have any more to say, Sir. But I do hope that I may 
rely upon the support of the Council of State in putting through this very 
difficult Bill. The subject has been discussed for months past. The Bill 
has been before the country for the last six weeks. It has been discussed in 
the fullest possible detail in another place and I hope, Sir, that the Council of 
State will support the Government in the measure. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The question is : 

“ That the Bill to provide for the fostering and development of the steel industry in 
British India, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration.’* 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Council will now proceed to 
the consideration of the Bill clause by clause. I postpone as usual the con¬ 
sideration of the title, preamble and clause 1. That means that we shall 
take amendments Nos. 2 and 3 on the paper at the end, when we come to 
clause 1. The next clause is clause 2. The first amendment is that in the 
name of Dr. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary :— 

“ That at the end of new sub-section (4) inserted by sub-clause (1) of clause 2 of the 
Bill the following words be added :— 

‘ With due regard to the Agricultural and Marine requirements of the country .* 99 
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I am not quite sure that I understand what the expression “ marine require¬ 
ments of the country ” implies. J must leave it to the Honourable Member 
to make that clear in his remarks. I would only suggest that he move the 
addition of the words not at the end of the clause, but after the words “ to 
such extent as ”. So that it would run 

“ increase) such duty to such extent as, with due regard to the agricultural and marine 
requirements of tin* country, he thinks necessary. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DKVA PRASAD SARVADHIKAPY: I 
agree to that, Sir, and I beg to move the amendment standing in my name in 
the form suggested by you. 

With regard to what 1 mean bv “ marine requirements of the country,’ 3 I 
desire very shortly to state that I desire to give assistance to requirements of the 
new industry that the country will be called upon to set up in the light of the 
recommendations of the Marine Committee that Government appointed some 
time ago. We shall soon be face to face with the question of ways and means as 
to how marine industries of the country may be developed,and with questions 
of shipbuilding, building of steam launches and ventures of that kind. It 
was made quite clear in the process of investigation before that Committee 
that some sort of assistance, would be necessary. What that assistance ought 
to be yet remains to be determined. We begin, however, with the state of 
things in which the price of steel does go up and is bound to go up. Steel is 
the prime necessity of an infant industry of that kind. The reason, Sir, why 
I do not propose to disturb the scheme of legislation put forward by the Govern¬ 
ment in the earlier stages, namely, the three years’ stage, or the stage where 
the proposed tariff duty and no more will be charged, is this. While large 
measures of this kind, with far-reaching results, are in contemplation, every 
one, every industry, every community, has to make some sacrifices, and in 
that category 1 should include the agricultural and what I call the marine 
industries also. I do not propose, therefore, to disturb the scheme of legisla¬ 
tion put forward by the Government with regard to its earlier stages. vSo long 
as the Government find that the tariff scale that has been provided in sub- 
clause (2) of Clause 2 of the Rill answers the requirements, 1 from my point of 
view do not propose to make any suggestions. But if, unfortunately, it should 
so happen that later on even that tariff wall is not able to protect the industry 
that Government and we are anxious to protect, and it becomes necessary to 
raise that scale of duties, Government, in pursuance of what has been laid 
down in the Preamble which we are not yet considering and which I shall 
take it will be passed, - in the light of that promise for discriminating pro¬ 
tection, with due regard to the well-being of the community — should pay 
special attention to the demands of agricultural and marine industries which 
are the subject-matter of mv amendment. I do not think any interests can 
be prejudiced bv that. As in regard to other amendments which 1 shall, if 
permitted by you, put before the Council, the matter will be left entirely in the 
hands of the Government. The reason for introducing these words hero is to 
draw pointed attention to the needs of the agricultural and marine industries 
when it becomes necessary unfortunately to raise the scale of duties that is now 
being adopted. That is very shortly the reason why I desire to move this 
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amendment. And here, Sir, I may incidentally refer to what the Honourable 
Sir Charles Innes said regarding the remarks of the Honourable Colonel Sir 
Umar Uavat Khan regarding the negligible quantum of steel affecting the 
agricultural interests. 1 desire to join issue with the conclusions of the Honour¬ 
able Member and the reasoning of the Tariff Board as to that subject. I do 
not want to labour the point because 1 that point does not immediately arise in 
the scheme of taxation that has been proposed. But L think it is somewhat 
misleading to say that, because the quantity of steed involved is comparatively 
small, the people concerned are not likely to be affected to the extent of more 
than one anna per head, on the basis of the general population of 300 or 350 
millions. I join issue there. Whether the quantum is large or small, as a 
whole, compared to bigger consumption in other departments, in the ease of 
the agriculturists the smallest quantity will affect them prejudicially as their 
resources are even smaller. When this one anna per family or one pice per head 
argument was applied with regard to the raising of the salt, tax, the same 350 
millions were called into requisition and delicate mathematical calculation was 
made by which it was attempted to show that the rise in the salt tax would not 
be appreciable. We did not accept it then and the same sort of logic lias 
been resorted to here by the Tariff Board. In the first place, the 1 agricultural 
population of India is not 300 or 350 millions as mentioned in the paragraph 
of their Report in question. It is much less. Whether if is 70 per cent, or 00 
per cent, or less or more is a matter not of immediate importance, and that 
population does not, so far as the? object of the figure is concerned, include the 
whole of the population actually engaged in agriculture. The agricultural 
population as given in our statistics is composed of actual operators as well as 
those who depend upon them. Therefore it is not entirely convincing when it 
is urged that the quantum of burden on the agricultural population will not be 
more than an anna per head. It will be a great deal more on the basis of the. 
population that is erroneously supposed to be agricultural. If the considera¬ 
tions that I have put forward were taken into account it will be much larger 
than one anna per head. 

I urge that the agriculturists will really be hit harder than some people are 
prepared to concede, and there will be an amendment later on, which I shall not 
anticipate, with regard to agricultural implements. Calling a spade a spade, 
is sometimes popular, and at other times it is not -but whethef a pick-axe or 
powrah of the kind coming under that amendment can come in under the 
category of real agricultural implements or not will be a matter that will be 
considered when that amendment comes up. It is a consideration that the 
poor agriculturist will not be much troubled with. He can hardly afford the 
high pricas of that class of goods. The village smith who gets his cheap steel 
and uses it in his shops to forge agricultural implements supplies his simple 
needs. The price of all that is bound to go up along with the price of other 
commodities. Timber will’go up. The very stalks and leaves with which 
their little hut is built will go up in price. Whenever there is the slightest 
disturbance or movement in the market with regard to the price of anything, 
the whole of the market is affected. That is in the nature of things, particularly 
in a country like India, where accurate information is not always pos¬ 
sible to obtain. We know, though the villagers do not know, how a slight rise 
in the salt tax disturbs the market to a considerably larger extent than is 
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warranted by the rise in the scale of taxation. That is the sort of thing that is 
bound to follow and the agriculturist will suffer most from that, because they 
are the most backward people, far away in the villages where there is no public 
opinion and there is no information to guide them. From all these points of 
view it strikes me, Sir, that at least when the time for higher taxation comes, 
the agriculturists* requirements should be protected. And marine industries, 
which I hope under the advice and the recommendations of the Marine Com¬ 
mittee will come into existence, will also havo to be protected. How that 
protection can be given is a matter that Government will have to consider. 
It ought not to be difficult to arrange for rebate or less duty, or in these 
cases some other machinery may bo thought of, to give relief to these two 
classes of industries which of all industries require protection. In giving protec¬ 
tion to steel I do not think that it is the object of Government or of those who 
are in favour of the measure that all the industries should always suffer that have 
to depend upon fairly cheap steel. We frankly recognise that there will be a 
rise at the start and sacrifices will have to be made, but there ought to be a 
limit to that, and if that limit is exceeded later in the case of higher tariff under 
the provision which we are now enacting, I think these two industries ought to 
be taken into consideration, and for that reason the safeguard that 1 am pro¬ 
posing should be accepted. 

The Honourable Sir CHARLES INNES : Sir, the Honourable Member 
from Bengal has made a long speech, but I am still entirely in the dark as to the 
exact meaning of his amendment and what object he hopes to achieve if these 
words are inserted in this clause. 1 still do not know what the Honourable 
Membc" means by “ agricultural and marine requirements of the country.” 
May I suggest that it will be wrong for this Council to insert into the Bill vague 
words of this description. In a law we want precision and I submit to the 
Council that these words are by no means precise, in the second place I do 
think that the Honourable Member has quite understood the object of this 
clause I shall put it in this way. The scheme which we are putting before 
the Council is, we think, the. minimum scheme which will suffice to give that 
measure of protection which will tide this industry over this transition period. 
It is mainly based upon the difference between the fair selling price of steel in 
India and the average sale price at which steel is expected to be imported into 
India Now, we all know that in tho steel world tilings are at present in a 
state of flux,’and it is impossible to say with any certainty what the course of 
future prices’ will be. It may be at any time that steel coming in, whether from 
Belgium or France, or Germany, may come in at a ridiculously low price, and if 
it were not for this clause, one of the chief bases of this scheme would go by the 
board That is why this clause has been inserted. This is an emergency 
clause intended to onable us to continue to the industry the very minimum 
amount of protection. I hope it will not come into force very often, and it will 
only come into force when the price*, for some special reason, are particularly 
hm Even when an off setting duty is put on, the agricultural and marine 
requirements of the oountry, whatever they may be, are not likely to be seriously 
affected. In these circumstances I hope the Honourable Member will withdraw 
the Amendment. 
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The Honourable Dr. Mian Str M 1*111 AM MAD SHAFI (Law Member): 
There is one consideration with regard to the amendment which has been propos¬ 
ed by my Honourable friend to which f woyld like t<> invite the attention of this 
House. The word used in thus sub-clause. (') is k * mav ’ and not ‘‘shall.” 
The words “ with due regard to ” this or that consideration may fit in very well 
in a piece of legislation where i he word used by the Legislature is “ shall ”, but 
they do not fit in at all where the power which is granted to an authority is a 
discretionary power. In the exercise of that discretion, the authority will no 
doubt take all these things into consideration. 

The Honourable the PKRS1DKXT: Does the Honomable Member 
(Dr. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhik; 5 ry) whh to press his amendment ? 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SAR\ A1>HIKAUY : If J 
may first say one word with regard to what the Honourable Sir Charles Inncs 
has said with regard (o the vague 1 nature ot I lie amendment ( I would draw 
his attention to the i-omcwhat vague woidiug ot the. preamble which he has 
agreed to in the otlie I louse*, namely \\:tJi clue 1 regard to t he well-being of the 
community,” and 1 want to know liowr these words a re less vague*, than the w r ords 
1 want to put in. 

The Honourable Sir CHARLES INNES : 1 rise to a. point of explana¬ 

tion. Tim words “with due legard to tlu* well-being of the community” 
merely state a fact. They an* taken from the words ol flu 1 . Resolution ol tjio 
Legislative Assembly, passed on the Ibth February MLh‘5. 

The Honourable Dt<. Sir. DEVA 1*11 ASAD SARVADHIKARY: Ab¬ 
solutely. Therel’on* it dors no! make it anv the less vague. I desire to draw 
attention to the needs of particularly t wo communities w'hich, in my judgment, 
would b> {• 1 1 ‘ v ; ! d i ’ o high.*rduty comes to lie h*vied. 1 quite appreciate 

what my IIouMip.-'f- M, mi says. but- ! have deliberately and twice said that, if 
unfortunatelv it should be necessary to resort to higher duty, namely, when 
people bent on »*:j i.:g who will never disclo e anything with regard to costing 
for example. .s.: -< wP* prej ared to pay duly on your own tarifl valuation, 
liaving up their sleeves secret bounties, may want to undersell the protected 
goods here, then and t !.< n alone this power will ha\eto be exercised. And it is 
then t hat a. higher duty would have* to be levied, and then tie*claims of these 
two communities, according to my amcndim id, would have to lx* considered. 
With regard to what the* Honourable tin* Leader of the House says,! quite 
appreciate that point also. 

The Honourable Saiyjd PAXA Aid: May I draw your attention to 
the fact tied the mover of an amendment has :i«» right of reply ( 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I undestood that, the Honour- 
able Member was going to ask for leave to withdraw* his amendment. 

The Honourable Du. Kir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY :I 
was going to meet the points that ihe Honourable Member for Commerce 
raised. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Tin* Honourable Member lias no 
right of reply. I asked the 1 [o pourable Member whether lie was going to pres< 
his amendment, and he asked that he might be allowed to make a few remarks. 

M62CS H 
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I thought that he intended that as a preliminary to a request to withdraw his 
motion. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEV A PRASAD SARVADHIKARY : That 
is what I am going to do and 1 was only saying that there is no substance in the 
objection of the other side. But appreciating what my Honourable friends on 
the other side have said regarding the unlikelihood of the two communities 
that I am thinking of being e ffected, I do not want to press the amendment. 

The amendment was, by leave of the Council withdrawn. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The next amendment is No. 5* 
on the paper standing in the name of the Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir Umar 
Hayat Khan. The effect of this amendment is to remove the machinery im¬ 
ported for the purpose in question from inclusion under Article 51 or 96 of the 
existing Import Schedule*, that is to say, from liability to duty of 2 \ per cent, 
and 15 per cent, respectively, and to place it on the free list. This is not within 
the scope of t he Bill, and therefore I am afraid 1 must rule it out of order. 

The next amendment, is No. (if on the paper. Jt is consequential on No. 5 
and therefore goes out with it. 

The next amendment is in the name of the Honourable Sir Arthur Froom, 
No. 7. 

The lloNornABLE Hiu ARTHUR FROOM: Sir, Ido not wish to move 
my amendment: - 

“ That, to sub-clause (2) of clause 2 of the Bill the following proviso bo added* 
namely• 

‘Provided that nothing in the amendments to the Second Schedule shall apply 
to steel imported under contracts made before the 1st of January 1024, 
by Municipal Corporate bodies in India or by contractors acting on their be¬ 
half, if the Collector of Customs is satisfied that such steel will be manufac¬ 
tured into pipes to be utilised in the extension of the water supply under the 
control of such corjjorato bodies.* ’* 

May I ask if it is in order now to ask for some explanation of a point arising 
out of clause 2, sub-clause (/), proposed sub-section (7) ? 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : If the Honourable Member is not 
moving his amendment 1 shall put the question that clause 2 do stand part 
of the Bill. The Honourable Member will be in order in raising his point on 
that motion. I now put the question : 

11 That clause 2 stand part of the Bill.*’ 

*That in sub-clause (/) of clause 2 of tho Bill after the proposed sub-section ( 4 ) to 
section 3 of the Indian Tariff Aet, 1894, the following sub-section be added, namely : 

“ ($) After Item Xo. 18 in Part I to Schedule IT, the following shall be added, namely : 

1 18-A. All machinery imj>orted by the Punjab Government for the purposes of the 
Sutlej Valley and Sindh Sagar Schemes, or for any other Irrigation or Hydro-Electric 
Scheme, notwithstanding anything to the contrary in Item No. 51 in Part III and Item 
No. 9b in Part V of Schedule If to the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, as amended by Act XII of 
1922.’ ” 

tThat in sub-clause ( 1 ) of clause 2 of the Bill for the word “ sub-section ” the word 
1 sub-section^ ** be substituted. 
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The Honourable Sir ARTHUR PROOM: I shall be obliged if the 
Honourable Commerce Member will satisfy me on one point in this proposed 
sub-section ( 4 ). Under that clause Government take power to increase the 
rate of duty on imported steel when the value of 1 hat steel falls. Of course, the 
object of that is perfectly clear to all Honourable Members that is, to keep 
an even balance in this country of the prices of imported steel with steel 
produced here. But what 1 would like to ask from the Honourable Member is 
when the prices (4 imported steel rise again, lias t he Government power again 
to reduce the increased duty to its original level under the Bill'? 

The Honourable Sir CHARLES 1NNES: Yes. The answer to that 
question is in the affirmative. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR FROOM : Thank you. 

The Honourable Mr. R. J\ KA RANI) IK Alt : 1 have just a doubt on 

the construction of sub-clause ( 3 ) of clause 2 of this Bill which savs : 

“ The amendments made by sub-section (2) shall have oJFect up to the .‘list day of 
March 1027.” 

My understanding is that if this original Indian Tariff Act of 1801 is not 
touched by any other enactments by the end of that period, and these amend¬ 
ments are to lapse by the 3 1 st day of March 1027, what becomes of the 
duties to be levied on the articles in Bart VIW I understand that Bart Vll 
is added now to tin* Indian Tariff Act by the present enactment that we are 
going to pass, and those duties, so far as the amendment to clause 3 goes as per 
those amendments, will have effect up to the 31st March 1027. VVe expect 
therefore that there must be some other law which will be brought into .exist¬ 
ence before that date in order to make those articles t hat are reserved by Bart 
VIT liable to some duty. 

The Honourable Sir BASIL BLACKETT (Finance Member): Sir, 
I think the answer to that is that this is a hypothetical ease which will, I hope, 
never become actualised, because if we reached the 1st of April 1027 it would 
indeed be “ All Fools 5 Day ” for the Finance Member because he would not 
only lose these protective duties, but he would lose also the existing duties 
under the existing Schedule. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is:— 

*' That clause 2 stand part of the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Clause 3. The first amend¬ 
ment to clause 3 is No. 8* on the paper in the name of the Honourable Dr. 
Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary. I have given this my careful consideration. 
The view I take is that the Bill is so framed as to make British India self- 
supporting in the matter of the steel industry by the imposition of duties 

and bounties, and that that being so it is not within the scope of the Bill to 

_ * 

♦That the following words be added between the words “ shall ” and “ cause ” 
in line 19 of clause 3 of the Bill: 

“ (On being satisfied that workers engaged in the Industry receive adequate remu¬ 
neration and are subject to fair terms of work and employment and that the work is being 
conducted with reasonable economy and efficiency.)” 
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move an amendment to impose upon those who receive bounties any condi¬ 
tions with regard to labour. T therefore have to rule that amendment out of 

order. 

The next amendment, No. 9 on the paper, also stands in the name of the 
Honourable Dr. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, that is: 

“ That all the? words after tin 1 word 4 at ' in line 21 of clause .‘J <>f I ho Hill bo deleted 
and in their place be? substituted the following words: 

4 At such rates as he may from time to time dote?mine. ’ ’* 

This amendment is in order. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir WKVA PI?ASA D SAPVADU TKAJRY : Sir, 
with regard to this amendment and to ihe amendments Hint follow, the scheme 
that 1 desire to put forward is slightly different from that of the Government. 
The scheme of the whole of this legislation is that Government are being 
given certain [lowers to impose tariff duties \Glli a particular object., namely, 
thereby to protect, the industry concerned and also to revise it. and improve 
it by giving it bounties. For some reason or other Government think that, 
if exact figure's arc. set. out in the appropriate clauses regarding the quantum 
of bounty, matters will work smoothly. Ordinarily that would be so, but 
we have to consider the question as a whole 1 and also from the point of view 
of another amendment which I will move later on, if | errnitted, regarding 
locomotives. 

The way I view the situation is this, namely, the* steel industry of the 
Tatas as well as some other important industries that have grown round it 
ought to have protection extended to them as far as may be possible if real 
protection is to be given. If I may anticipate* matters, it would be difficult 
without introducing a provision like that which I will tiy to introduces later 
on, to bring in an amendment of tins kind. It would dearly be out of order 
because it would be a proposition to raise taxation. People differ in regard 
to tho view that I am now considering, and it is doubtful whether after 
Government have once introduced a proposal for taxation, advantage cannot 
be taken of it by way of amendments and modilieai ions to make such pro¬ 
posal adaptable to the points of view that the a mender seeks to advocate, 
it comes to this. Tins Government are prepared to give bounties to certain 
articles mentioned in the clause, such as wagons, steel rails, and fish-plates. 

I myself think and some think with me strongly that the locomotive 
industry which lias grown round about the Tatas and has been unhandsomely 
treated, has a definite and fairly strong claim, although the Tariff Board, 
for reasons set out in the Chapter under that heading, have not been able yet 
to recommend it. But more than a strong case has been made out for fur¬ 
ther consideration of the claims of that industry. Should Government think 
under changed circumstances to give, bounties to that struggling industry, 
without which bounty it is sure to go under, Government under my scheme will 
liavo the means of doing so. And how ? My first proposition is that the quantum 
of bounty shall in no case exceed the amount realised in the shape of tariff 
duties. That gets rid of the difficulty in the wav, namely, that such an 
amendment would be inadmissible on account of a proposal for raising fresh 
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taxation. I am dealing with the whole" of the situation so that the matter 
may he visualised as I seek to place it before the Council. I want to get 
rid of the proposal for limiting bounties to Rs. 7 lakhs in a year. This gives 
Government a freer hand than the original clause proposes to give. If this 
point of view is acceptable to the Council, it will come to this that wagons, 
Mecl rails, i sr. plates and locomotive engines, when Government see fit to give 
them bounties, ought to be participants of what may be available for the 
paying out of bounties as a result of tariff duties. That being the scheme 
of what the amendment that J desire to put forward, the words 1 want to 
introduce here must come, otherwise if Government were absolutely pledged 
to give bounties to the extent laid down in the clause during the first or second 
or third year, and in the proportion set out in the clause, there would be 
no money available for the locomotive industry, should Government see fit 
to come to its help. For that reason it is necessary that the words laying 
down the figures, the quantum of bounty to be given in future years men¬ 
tioned in the clause, should be done away with and Government should be 
at full liberty to give such bounty as from time to time at rates that they 
may think fit, under the circumstances of each case. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces 
General) : Sir, 1 oppose this amendment. My Honourable friend has not 
appreciated that the provision made in clauses ( a ), (b) and (c) is in pursu¬ 
ance of a well-considemi scheme to give protection by way of bounties with¬ 
in a certain specified limit. The Tariff Board went, into the. whole question 
of the quantum of relief to be given in the mattei by way of bounties and came 
to the decision, alter taking the import and the! local selling value including a 
certain percentage of profit, and the clauses (a), (b) and (c) simply lay down 
their well-considered decision the difference between the import and the selling 
value at which protection is to be assessed. If the scheme of my Honourable 
friend is to be adopted and perfect latitude is to be given to Government to 
determine from time to time the quantum of protection such a scheme 
would be wholly objectionable from two points of view. In the first instance, 
it would give unnecessary power to Government ev< n to exceed the amount of 
protection which lias been specified by the Tariff Board after determining the 
j)ros and con.* of the east', and they have come to the conclusion that the 
industry needs no more protection than what is already specified in these 
clauses. 

In the second place, l am opposed to giving a blank cheque to Government 
in the matter of protection or relief to the industry. 1 do not think it would be 
prudent and wise, -I do not believe that Government will not cautiously or 
wisely use it - but at the same time it is in the interests of the community as a 
whole that there should be certain limitations, and as therefore there provisos 
(,/), (/>) and (c) emanated from a well-considered scheme of the Tariff Board, 
[ think we ought to stick to this provision and not support the amendment 
of my Honourable friend. 

The Honourable Sir CHARLES INNES (Commerce Member): 
Sir, I desire to associate myself with what my Honourable friend Sir 
Maneckji Dadabhoy has just said. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary told us 
that this amendment had to be taken also with No. 10, No. 11 and 
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particularly with No. 12. Now, Sir, if you lake these four amendments 
together, the effect of them would he this. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary pro¬ 
poses that the Government should he allowed to give bounties on these three 
articles up to the total amount of revenue which we expect to derive from these 
new customs duties. Now, Sir, if the House will turn to Statement III on 
page 100 of the Tariff Hoard's Report, it will find that the Tariff Board estimate 
that out of these new duties we shall make a revenue of 173 lakhs in the 
current year. Therefore, the Honourable Member gives us a blank cheque to 
spend up to 173 lakhs in giving any bounties we like upon wagons, fish-plates, 
rails, and locomotives. The Tariff Board propose that the amount wc should 
spend on bounties should be 7 lakhs on wagons, and anything from 2G to 30 
lakhs on fish-plates and rails. The Council will observe that the Honourable 
Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary wishes to give us far greater powers. I may 
add also that we have no intention of giving bounties to locomotives. Sir, I 
oppose the amendment. 

The amendment* was negatived. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is *— 

“That clause 3 stand pul of tie* Bill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Clause 4. There is an amend 
ment No. 10, to this clause. 

“That the words ‘not exceeding seven lakhs of rupees in any one financial year * 
in lines 5 and 0 of clause 4 (/) he deleted.’' 

The Honourable Du. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY. When 
there are no funds available, the whole scheme falls through with the defeat 
of the last amendment, and therefoie I do not want to move the now 
objectless amendment. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Does the same hold good in 
regard to No. 11 ? j* 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY : Yes, 
Sir. 


* That all the w ords after the w ord k at *' in line 21 of clause 3 of the Bill be deleted and 
in their place be substituted the following words. 

“ At such rates as he may fiom time to time determine/* 

t “That the following figures and words be added after clause 4 (1) of the Bill and 
clause 4 (2) be numbered as clause 4 (>J) : 

(2) The (Governor CScneral in Council may also in each of the financial years commen¬ 
cing on the 1st April 11124. 1925 and 1929 pay such sums as he thinks tit by way of bounties 
upon Locomotive Engines in respect of which he is satisfied- 

pi) that it is suitable for public haulage of men, animals or goods on a railway in 
India: and 

(b) that a substantial portion of the component parts thereof has been manufac¬ 
tured in British India/’ 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT: And No. 12?* 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PllASAT) SARVADTIIKRAY: Yes 
Sir. * 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is: 

“ That clause 4 stand part of the Hill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The first amendment to clause 5, 
No. 14 on the paper is : 

That the following words he added after the wotds kt wagons ” in line 4 of clause 5 
** or locomotive engines 

This is consequential on previous amendments which have not been 
adopted and fails with them. 

The next amendment is No. K>. Does the Honourable Member propose 
to move that ? 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADH1KARY : If 
you permit me, Sir, I will. Rut, Sir, 1 do not know whetlier this is covered 
by the ruling you have already given. 

The Honourable the PRES1I )KNT : Before I rule on this point, I should 
like to ask the Honourable Member whether this amendment aims at giving the 
Legislature power to increase a bounty beyond that proposed by the Govern¬ 
ment. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PI*ASAD SAItVADHIKARY. Not 
as I have worded it. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: if the Honourable Member will 
make that clear, which, 1 suggest, be should do by the addition of the words 
“ not involving an increase in the amount of bounty to lie paid ” after the words 
“ subject to such modifications " both in clauses (a) and ( b ), then 1 shall permit 
him to move it. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHJKARY: I am 
agreeable to it. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : 1 also suggest to the Honourable 

Member that, possibly by a clerical error, certain words have dropped out in the 
7th line. It now runs “ and unless and until Resolutions 1 take it that 
the Honourable Member meant “ and shall not take effect unless and 
until.”. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY : 
That is so, Sir. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Then the amendment will run 
as follows. 

That the following proviso lie it (hied at the* end of clause 5 of the Bill - 

“ Provided always that- 

( a) if at the time when it is proposed to make any such order aw is referred to in the 
earlier part of this section (namely, an order for payment of a bounty to a firm 
or company which was not in existence on the day that the Act is passed) the 
Indian Legislate re is sitting or is separated by such an adjournment o?* 

* That the following proviso he added at the end of clause 4 of the Bill :— 

“ Provided always that the fount eg p, id and payable under sections 3 and 4 of the 
Act shall in no cate exceed the total amount of duties realized under the pro- 
* .. visions of section 2 of this Act.’* 
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prorogation as will expire within one month, the draft of the proposed order 
shall be laid before both the Houses of tin 1 Indian Legislature and shall not 
take effect unless and until Resolutions are passed by the Houses of Legis¬ 
lature approving of the draft order either without modification or subject 
to such modification, not involving an increase in the amount of bounty 
to be paid, as may be specified in the Resolution and upon such approval 
being given the order may be made in the form in which the draft has been 
approved ; and 

(b) in any other case (that is to say if the Indian legislature is not sitting) an order 
may be made forthwith, but all orders so made shall he laid before the Legis¬ 
lature as soon as may be after its next meeting and shall not continue in 
force for more than one month after such meeting unless Resolutions are 
passed by the legislature declaring that the orders shall continue in force 
either without modification or subject to such modifications, not involving 
an increase in the amount of bounty to bo paid, as may be specified in the 
Resolutions, and if any modi fieri ions an* so made as respects any order the 
order shall thenceforth have effect subject to such modification, but without 
prejudice to the validity of anything previously done thereunder. 

Any order approved or eont ; :uu»d midm- th’> sub r-of ; «>n shall < feet :.s if 

•nacted in this Act 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEV A l"\ VS vi) S \pvADIHKAKY : Sir, 
the Bill as framed already accepts certain important condit ions under which 
a bounty shall be given, and Government have to y-'LL fh'-n::-Hv' , r that the 
conditions (a), (b) and (r) are complied with'’. (77/c Hum.arable Sir Aimuxkji 
Dadabhoy : “Conditions (a) and (/>) only \) NV f,t) J (b) and (c) of clause 
5. Whatever may happen to tin* larger question oj foreign capital as the 
result of the deliberations of the Committee to which Sir (InrV; Junes lias 
referred, these three things stand out in a clear cut fashion, and unless these 
requirements are complied with, the bount y shall not be forthcoming in tin* 
case of firms and Companies contemplated by clause 5. The further safe¬ 
guards that T desire to bring in in connection with this < lause are borrowed 
mntatis mutandis, verbatim, from Part 11 of the Safeguarding of Industries 
Act of 1921. Sir, it has been aptly remarked that we arc entering upon a 
new era in the history of our economic advance on the path of “ discriminat¬ 
ing protection/* I am prepared to accept the modification suggested, namely, 
that of discriminating free trade. They must go hand in hand for the building 
up of our economic structure of tin' m-ar future ; and in that building up I 
am glad that Sir Charles limes on behalf of Government. at the instigation oi 
Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, refuses to accept flu* responsibility of blank cheques, 
particularly if the cheque happens to be drawn upon a blank bank. It is good 
of the Government to disclaim that responsibility. Put I believe it is necessary, 
it will be soon more and more necessary, to depend more upon the Legislature 
in the way of circumscribing and restricting their powers. Sir, protection, 
however, discriminating, has its disadvantages. Some people have been 
terrified by the prospects of undti-i lobbying, for ot hers v» I it has no terrors. 
But practices of the kind adumbrated here and elsewhere are bound to follow 
in the wake of a policy of this description, and it is but right, mon than that 
it is absolutely necessary, that the Legislature should as far as possible be kept 
in touch with, and be taken into the confidence as it \w re of, the Government 
with regard to each advancing stage of the new policy upon which we are 
about to embark. What is it, then, that J propose here l Nothing more 
and not much less than this : let Government discriminate in the light of the 
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advice that they may receive cither Irvin the Tariff Board or as the result 
of their own inquiries and decide upon such orders as they think fit to pass, 
[f, however, the Legislature is sitting or is likely to sit soon, a statement has 
to be made to the Legislature, and, subject to any modifications, subject, 
again, to what you have been good enough to indicate with regard to safe¬ 
guards about additional taxation, modifications that the Legislature may 
decide upon should govern the orders of the (government in this matter. It is 
not necessary to labour the matter at any great length. I am only claiming 
the rightful privileges of the Legislature. 1 , of both the Houses of the Legis¬ 
lature, that when schemes of bounties, of further bounties, come up, tl e 
Legislature should be taken into confidence and be allowed to have their 
say. Those who are jealous of the rights and privileges of the Legislature, 
those who are anxious that the Government and the Legislature should in 
these matters go hand in hand, will J hope find no difficulty in accepting win t 
is but a common place in English polity, and has already found acceptance 
in a well-tried Act of Parliament, regarding which no practical difficulties 
have been known to exist. Well, those who may apprehend that the. Legis¬ 
lature is likely to be obstructive and not be helpful to Government in a matter 
of this description, will be reassured, if they care to be. 1 have no quarrel 
with them, and I am afraid I have and shall never have any answer for the. up 
reasoning and the obdurate. But those who believe that the Legislat ure whole 
iieartedly desires to co-operate with (Jovernment in a matter of this description 
will also agree with me that in a small matter of this description the confi¬ 
dence that I solicit on behalf of the Legislature from the Government ought, 
to be forthcoming. 1 therefore commend this amendment to the attention 
of the House. 

The Honourable Sir MANECK.il DADABHOY: Sir, I am afraid 
that this amendment will land us in serious difficulties. This clause 5, and 
particularly the proviso to clause 5 which incorporates clauses (a), (b) and (c), 
were framed and accepted by the Legislative Assembly as tin* result of a com¬ 
promise between Government on the one hand and the Swaraj party on the 
other. After three days of keen discussion in the Legislatives Assembly where 
many conflicting opinions w T ere expressed, at last a modus vivendi was found, 
out in the shape of the present proviso, and I think this Council will act wisely 
if it does not tamper with this clause any further. I may say that I am in 
sympathy with the object of my Honourable, friend, Dr. Sarvadhikary, to 
give the Indian Legislature a full opportunity of discussing the merits of any 
new Company to which Government propose to give protection. That is so 
far commendable. But steel works do not grow like mushrooms in a day in 
this country. They take years for formation, they require much time for 
arrangement and construction of machinery before the business is actually 
started, and l feel convinced that in any case the Indian Legislature will have 
ample opportunity of discussing the. merits, the validity and propriety of giving 
protection, if Government choose to extend their support to any such new 
Company. I feel abundantly clear on the point that there will be no opposi¬ 
tion on the part of Government, or that the discussion of the merits of a parti¬ 
cular industry will never be shut out of the House. Further, the provision 
which my friend wishes to fasten on this Bill is borrowed from the Safeguard¬ 
ing of Industries Act, and those clauses have been drafted more or less 
M62CS I 
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on the practice prevailing in the House of Commons which is entirely at 
variance with the practice in this country. We can always bring to the notice of 
Government our opposition to any measure by a .Resolution. T am sure my 
friend Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary will at once know if a new Company 
comes into existence and he will have ample time to put forward a Resolution 
before the Council and to inquire from Government whether they propose 
to give any protection to any such new industry. Further, I think the 
clauses («), (b) and (c) as framed arc perfectly definite. They prescribe certain 
statutory limits within which the Government should act and I do not think 
any further elaboration of these provisions is required. For these reasons 1 
am sorry I cannot support my Honourable friend in the matter of this amend¬ 
ment. 


The Honourable Mr. R. P. KARAND1KAR: Sir, T have my doubts 
,. M with reference to the workable character of 

Tr . . .this proviso. The proviso indicates that the 

two Houses by their Resolutions must approve of the draft either with or 
without modifications. It presupposes that both the Houses will concur in 
their recommendations. 1 have no doubt that both Houses may concur in 
certain recommendations. But in the event of any difference between the two 
Houses and in their recommendations and after all it is in the nature of 
tilings, as you will find, that Resolutions adopted by this House or by the 
other House may or may not tally in case of a difference in their recommend¬ 
ations, I am afraid tins proviso would be unworkable altogether, because 
there is no manner o! provision made in our rules in case of difference of Reso¬ 
lutions, though there, may be with reference to legis’ative enactments We 
pas< certain Resolutions here and the other House may pass certain other 
Resolutions, not that the Resolutions of one House slum hi go to the other 
House or that there should be a joint session or anything of the kind at all 
And since we are going to hand over the whole discretion to the two Houses 
in reference to the continuance or the allotment of that money all that would 
be unworkable unless we imagine and believe really that on all occasions both 
1 louses will come to one conclusion. That is my difficulty in the way of accent 
mg tins amendment. I quite sympathise with the motive which underlies 
the amendment proposed. If it would do for the purposes of the amendment 
that they be subjected to the criticism of both the Houses and if that would be 
enough from the point of view of the Honourable the Mover of the amendment, 
perhaps one might have something to say in favour of it. But as the proviso 
stands, m my view', it would be really unworkable. ’ 


The Honourable Sir CHARLES INNES : Sir, clause 5 of the 


_ --■-' 11 , iMtimu U UL me Rill 

the Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy pointed out, is an agreed solution for 
the purposes of this Bill of a very difficult question, and I put it to the Council 
that the Council would be doing a real disservice if it passes this amendment for 
it would strike at the whole basis of the solution. 1 may point out to the 
Honourable Member from Bengal that there is no question of a blank cheque 
in clause 5 of the Bill as now drafted. Perfectly definite conditions are already 
stated in that clause 5. The Government of India will be guided by those 
conditions which will have been prescribed by the Legislature. 
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Again, Sir, the Honourable Member suggested, at least I understood him 
to suggest, that, if the Council passed this amendment, in some way it would 
prevent lobbying. I am afraid, Sir, that J am entirely unable to follow this 
argument. I may put the matter this way. In the Secretariats of the Govern¬ 
ment of India there are no lobbies, but there are in the Legislative Assembly 
and the Council of State. 

Finally, another objection to the amendment is that it would destroy 
the automatic character of clause 5 as it now stands. I do not see how you 
can expect now firms to come in if in each case the question whether or not they 
should get a bounty would have to be discussed in the Legislative Assembly 
and the Council of State. For these reasons, Sir, the Government oppose this 
amendment. 

The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFT : There is only 
one observation T should like to make, Sir, and it is this. There are no lobbies in 
the Council of State. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Does the Honourable Member 
wish to press this amendment ? 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHJKARY : It is 
not worth while, Sir. 

The amendment was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT 1 : The question is: 

“ That clause 5 stand part of the Hill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The question is : 

“ That clause G stand part of the Bill.*' 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The question is : 

“ That Items 1 to 6 of the Schedule stand part of the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I will now take Item 7 of the 
Schedule. There is an amendment, No. 15* on the paper, standing in the name 
of the Honourable Dr. Dwarkanath Mitter. The amendment proposes to 
increase taxation. Has this proposal received the recommendation of Gov¬ 
ernment ? 

The Honourable Dr. DWARKANATH MITTER: I would ask you. 
Sir, to consider that the Government, when it originally laid the Bill on the 
table of the Legislative Assembly, had Item 113 in its provisions, and that in 
that light it would not be a case of any increased taxation since it is merely 
a matter of restoring the original entry. 

♦That in Part VII in clause 7 of the Schedule to the Bill, the following entry be made 
after Item No. 142, namely : 

“ 143. Picks, kodalies, powrahs, mamooties and hoes .. Ad valorem 25 per cent.*’ 
and that the subsequent items be re-numbered accordingly. 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT: I am afraid the Honourable 
1 Member must not credit me with a knowledge of what happened in another 
place. Wo are only concerned here fvith the Bill as it stands. Do the Govern¬ 
ment recommend this amendment ? 

The Honourable Mr. 1). T. CHADWICK : No, Sir. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Then 1 have to rule it out of 
order. I now put the question : 

“ That Item 7 down to entry No. 147 of the Schedule stand part of the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: To entry No. MS there is an 
amendment* standing in the name of the Honourable Dr. Sir Deva Prasad 
Sarvadhikary. I have to ask the Honourable Member whether the duties 
which he proposes to substitute will lead loan enhancement or not ? 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD HARVADH1KARY : A 
reduction. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT (to the Honourable Sir Charles 
Innes): Ts that agreed ? 

The Honourable Sir CHARLES INNES: Yes, Sir. 

The Honourable hie PRESIDENT: Then the Honourable Member 
may move, it. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY : As it 
will lead to a reduction without the Government having the wherewithal to 
meet the situation- since my scheme of distribution of bounties has not been 
accepted—I shall not move the amendment. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Then I will put the question: 

“ That entries Nos. 148 to 154 of the Schedule stand part of the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: We will now take clause I. To 
thisf two amendments have been moved. The first; is in tI k* name of the 
Honourable Sir Umar Havat Khan. II is to the effect, that the Act shall not 
apply to the province of the Punjab. I do not think the Honourable Member 

♦That in paragraph 7 of the Schedule in the proposed Bait VII for Item No. 14S the 
following be substituted :— 

” 148. Iron or Steel Sheets under £ inch thick— 

* Ks. 

(a) not fabricated, black, ton .. .. .. 30 

(b) fabricated, all qualities, ad valorem .. .. 15 por rent. 

(c) cuttings, black, ad valorem .. .. .. 15 percent. 

148(a). Tron or Steel Sheets under | inch but not under v inch thick - 

(а) not fabricated, galvanised, ton .. ..45 

(б) cuttings, galvanised, ad valorem .. .. .. 15 per rent. 

(i?) It shall not apply to the Province • f the Punjab.” 
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can have studied the Tariff Act. for he will find that its chief aim is the imposi¬ 
tion of duties at seaports. Unless he can convince me that the Punjab has a 
seaport or some land frontier over which steej is imported, T am afraid his mot ion 
will be out of order. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir l MAR HAYAT K1IAN : I 
only wish to say, Sir, that the rivers of the Punjab all flow inlo the Arabian 
Sea. The Thames, where you have ships coming into London, is not any 
bigger than the Indus. So, the Indus can be made navigable and it would be 
possible for steamers to arrive in the Punj ab by sea. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: I am afraid the Honourable 
Member has failed to convince me. I must rule his amendment out of order. 

The next amendment stands in the name of tin* Honourable Mr. Dawn 
and reads: 

“That clause 1 of the Bill be n'-munboml ‘ 1 (/)' and tin following sub-clause he 
inserted, namely :— 

(^) It shall not apply to the province of Burma.” 

The Honourable Mr. W. A. W. DAWN (Burma Chamber of Commerce) : 
Sir, I rise to move the amendment standing in my name, namely, that: 

“ This Bill shall not apply to the Province of Burma 

It is embarrassing to one to be called upon to move an amendment which has 
already failed to arouse enthusiasm in another place. 

I trust it may meet with a more favourable reception in this Council. 

You are no doubt aware Burma is strongly opposed lo tin* protection of the. 
steel industry. 

Public opinion there is far from convinced of its necessity, or advisability, 
even in the case of India. 

There is a general consensus of opinion that it is not wanted in Burma. 

The Burmese Chamber of Commerce, and the (Jencral Council of Burmese 
Associations and Nationalist Party ladder known as the (J. C. B. A. both bodies 
representing Burmese opinion and the Burma Chamber of Commerce represent - 
ing over 70 banks, firms and companies, all consider t hat should prof eel ion of the* 
steel industry be decided on, Burma ought to be excluded from the operation of 
the Bill. 

The Press in Burma shares the same view s and the (lovcrnment of Burma 
has supported the claim. Under no circumstances can Burma derive any 
benefit from such a measure. 

She has no iron or steel industry of her own, nor is there the least prospect 
of one being started, for the necessary ore and coking coal have not been found. 

Nor under protection can Burma expect to be a purchaser of iron and 
steel produced in India, because the present output of iron and steel in India is 
only about one-eighth of the total quantity consumed, and it is reasonable fo 
conclude that this output will be readily absorbed by markets nearer the point 
of manufacture than Burma. 
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National defence is one of tin* main grounds for introducing this Bill, but 
here again Burma, separated by Several days’ si-a journey, cannot hope to 
benefit to any extent in this respect. 

It is notorious that Burma is exceedingly backward in development as 
compared with India, and it is generally laid this backwardness is due to the 
heavy drain India has made* on her revenues. 

Burma regards with envy I he- rapid development, that has taken piece in 
her near neighbour MALAYA under a different system of government. 

Burma is the largest of the Provinces and yet lias only a paltry 1 ,f>00 miles 
of open railway out of )>7,000 miles of tin* total open mileage in India and 
Burma, combined, or rather less than \\ per cent. 

Burma's proper mileage in proportion to Ict a-ea would bee bout 1,800 
miles. 

Roads and buildings generally throughout the Province are indifferent and 
inadequate. 

There are- no trunk roads. 

Communication between Lower and Upper Burma is dependent on the 
river, and a single line of metre gauge railway. 

The iirst is at best a slow method, and during the dry months delays from 
tin*, grounding of steamers are of frequent occurrence. 

The railway with its many large bridges is subject every monsoon to floods 
and washouts. 

There is no alternative* route. 

In spite of heavy contributions to Central Funds there has always been 
difficulty in obtaining money for public works in Burma, and when sanctioned 
it has been grudgingly given and projects have had to be carried out on the 
cheap. 

Burma has never been allowed to place herself in a position of equality, as 
compared with India, in respect of her equipment. 

Now, thanks to a windfall derived from the so-called rice control profits, 
she has the opportunity to bring her equipment more into line with that of 
other Provinces, and it is very mortifying to her with large schemes ready to 
carry out and in contemplation, to be threatened with having to curtail, 
postpone, or abandon some of them owing to the increase in cost that will 
result from the duties it is proposed to impose on steel. It is difficult to calcu¬ 
late what Burma’s share of these imposts will amount to. Estimates varv from 
8 to 15 lakhs and even more, but the outstanding fact is that if this Bill is 
accepted, steel will become dearer throughout India and Burma. 

The burden of excess payment will fall on the consumer, that is on the less 
developed parts of India in particular on Burma. The consumer in Burma 
will be made to bear additional taxation in order that the richer and better 
developed areas, sucli as Bombay and Bengal, may reap the benefit. I may 
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remind the Council that Burma already nfakes an excessive contribution to the 
Central Funds. 

Further, being less self-contained thanjndia and having a higher standard 
of living she pays over three times as much per head of tin*, population through 
the Customs, and considerably more than her ]no mfa share in income tax, 
super-tax, and salt revenue. 

In addition the duty on her exports of rice to foreign countries, amounting 
last year to a crorc of rupees, goes to Central Funds. So far as I am aware 
this contribution far exceeds in amount that provided by anv oilier Province 
under the same head. 

For long past Burma has felt aggrieved. 

Rightly or wrongly she lias considered herself neglected. 

IVrhaps it- is not to be wondered at that the needs and desires of a country 
so distant, with a people so distinct in race, religion, language, and customs, 
should not always have received in India the attention which in Burma they 
consider to be entitled to. 

Pmt if this has been so up to tin* present how much greater reason is there 
for apprehension that in the future she will be quite overlooked, for it is highly 
probable India, will be (oo .absorbed in her own political problems to have 
inclination or leisure to devote, to the a Hairs of a, province so remote and 
distinct as Burma. 

And vet Burma would appear to be. worthy of encouragement and sympa¬ 
thetic treatment. 

A member of the Retrenchment Committee has stated that he was impress¬ 
ed during their inquiry with the fact that the. truest form of economy for 
Burma was not retrenchment, but the wise investment of more money. 

The following figures justify this statement. .Handicapped though she 
has been in the past, nevertheless the. trade of Burma, has progressed, and in the 
last 10 years 

her overseas trade has grown from . . 18 to 121 erores, and 

her imports from .. .. .. 8 to 10 erores, and 

the value of her rice surplus from .. 5 to 2b to ‘10 erores. 

In claiming exclus'on from the operation of the. Bill before the. Council, Burma, 

T submit, is making a reasonable request, and one that in fairness should be 
granted. 

By granting it Tndia has the opportunity of proving in a practical manner 
that her interest in Burma is not limited to the amount of money that can l.c. 
squeezed out of her. 

On the other hand, should Burma not be excluded fr'.m flu* operation of this 
Bill, she will be greatly disappointed, and it is to be feared the sentiments of her 
people, now awakening politically, and suffering from a sense of grievance, 
will be still further estranged* 
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The Honourable Mfc. S. VKDAMURTI (Burma: General): Sir, as 
1 lie other Member who represents Burma in this Council, I hesitate to give 
my support to the amendment that has been moved by the Honourable Mr. 
Dawn. The reason is this. So far as Mr. Dawn is concerned, his jsitli is 
eh*ar. Ife represents the European Chamber of Commerce and the Euro¬ 
pean Chamber of Commerce has a definite opinion on this question. As for 
me, I represent the general const ituency of Burma, composed of Europeans, 
Indians, Burmese, Karens, Chinamen and other classes, and the mandate has 
gone forth from the Indian community to me by telegram that 1 should 
oppose the exclusion of Burma from the operation of this Bill. Well, Sir, so 
far as the Government of Burma., the European community and the Burmese 
community as represented in the General Council of Burmese associations an? 
concerned, then? is no doubt that they are anxious for the exclusion of that 
province from the operation of this Bill. Now, it appears to me that the 
consumption of steel in Burma does not seem to be very great. On an aver¬ 
age of three years, 1919-20, 1920-21, and 1921-22 by sea imports it is 7,000 
tons at an average value of Rs. 15* lakhs. The consumption of steel-overland 
imports (all from Western Yunnan) is 5,000 tons worth Rs. 1 lakh. On the 
whole the gross annual total is 10,000 tmis worth Rs. 1GJ lakhs. The reasons 
that an 1 urged on behalf of exclusion seem to me these. A high import will be 
detrimental to the interests of the people. The enhancement, of import duly 
from 10 to 331 per cent would be. tantamount to imposing on cultivators and 
resident s in small towns additional taxation of at least Rs. 5 lakhs. My im¬ 
pression is that, this is overdrawn. The enhancement, the, Government of 
Burma, remark, would amount to the actual increase in the import duty ji!h .s 
I he additional profit which importers would expect to receive owing to their 
extra outlay on import duties. Then they say that what Burma wants in her 
present backward condition is a cheaper supply of steel manufactures than 
aiiv oilier province of India. Burma is now engaged in constructing several 
leader railways, and the protection that is to be afforded to steel would not 
only increase the cost of constructing these railways, but also throw back the 
constructive programme. Again, it is argued that Burma will suffer also 
owing to her geographical position,---the distance from Jamshedpur. The 
same reason will apply to the distant places, such as the Punjab, Madras, 
Karachi and oilier places. The steamer and railway frieghts, it is argued, on 
Indian manufactured steel used in Burma amount to 25 to 30 per cent of the 
value of steel -manufactory. According to the Agent of the Burma Rail¬ 
ways, in some cases the freight from Calcutta to Rangoon is as high as that 
from England Io Rangoon. The Burma Electric Company think that Tata’s, 
even witli protection, will not be able to produce most satisfactorily materials 
of a special character such as lighting and tramway poles and steel tramway 
rails. A high tariff duty will eventually mean increased tramway fares, or the 
abandoning of tramway extension programme. Then, again, it is said that 
the Talas will never be able to capture the Burma market, and why protect 
an Indian industry at the cost of the tax-payers in Burma ? Another argu¬ 
ment. is that for the petroleum industry the manufacturers in India cannot 
provide the special steel material required for its working. Those are the 
grounds on which Burma claims exclusion from the operation of the Bill. I 
admit that some of these grounds are very strong, but if you take the balance 
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of advantages ovqr disadvantages I should vote for the advantages. After 
all, those who are asking for the exclusion of the province of Burma from the 
operation of the Bill are not rank Free Traders. Before the Fiscal Commission 
the representatives of the Burma Chamber of Commerce and others asked for 
protection for oil, for unfinished rice, for the tin industry and. hides even. 
So far as the steel industry is concerned, Mr. A. B. Bitchio, (now Sir A. B. 
Ritchie) was asked :— 

“ Would you really protect tLe industry if it is shown that it can support itself later 

on ? 

A .—I would ghe protcefon only to set the industry on its feet.” 

After all, we in Burma, the Indian portion at any rate, do not think that 
Burma will be benefited by exclusion from the operation of this Bill. My 
impression is that Burma as a province of India has to bear the burden, lor, 
after all, it L not ‘much. My impression is that the Honourable Sir Basil 
Blackett put it at 8 or 9 lakhs of the total burden. So far as I ho Tariff Board 
is concerned, it is really a master for regret that thoy did not pay a visit to 
Burm • >'V amine any witnesses from that province. But even as matters 
are, Burma, [ understand, is appearing before the Tariff Board for protection 
for her paper industry because she thinks she has only one paper mill. On tho 
whole, 1 should think that T will not bo in a position to support the amend¬ 
ment that has been moved by the Honourable Mr. Dawn. 

The Honourable Sir OilABLLX JNNES: The speeches of the last 
two Members who have, spoken remind mo of a siory that was once told in 
another place. An irishman was going along a public road and saw two people 
lighting, so 1m went up and said very politely, “ Is this a private tight or may 
T join in. ? ” I must confess, speaking as a. Member of (Juvt; mnent, 1 have 
a considerable, measure of sympathy with Burma, in this matter. It is quite 
true that Burma will have to pay for this protection policy of ours and it is 
doubtful whether, at. any rate in the immediate future, she is going to get very 
much out of it. At the same time it is equally doubtful whether the burden 
which is going to fall upon Burma is going to be as great as the Honourable 
Ah*. Dawn made out. We have calculated the matter as carefully as we can, 
and we find that the new import duties on iron and steel are not likely to 
increase the burden on the consumer in Burma by more than 8 or 9 lakhs of 
rupees. That brings me, Sir, to what is after all the main argument in this case. 
We are going in for a national policy, and it seems tome, impossible that any 
one province of India can contract out of that policy. It cannot say, "Let other 
people bear the burden of this policy as long as I do not pay myself.” If we 
admit that principle, it is perfectly obvious that the burden on the rest of the 
country will be increased. It seems to me, Sir, that Burma, being what she 
is, a part of the Indian Empire, must bear her share of the price which we have 
got to pay for a policy which on national grounds we have decided upon. 

I oppose the amendment. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

41 That clause 1 of the Bill be re-numbered 4 1 (I) ’ and the following sub-clause be 
inserted, namely:—> 

4 (2) It shall not apply to the province of Burma.’ ” 

The motion was negatived. 

M62CS J 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

“ That clause i stand part of the Bill.’* 

The motion was adopted. f 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

4 That the Title and Preamble stand part of the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable 'Shi. D. T. CHADWICK : 1 move that the Bill, as 
passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed. 

The principle ;.nd scope of the Bill have been fully discussed on the former 
motion. No alteration has been made in any of the clauses, and I therefore 
see no ground for detaining the House any further. I beg to move that the 
Bill as passed by the Legislative Assembly be passed. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : (Punjab 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, at this stage I rise to express our gratefulness to 
Government for their taking this practical measure of protecting this great 
steel industry of India, and I particularly congratulate the Honourable Sir 
Charles Innes for his great tact, skill and ability in piloting this Bill successfully 
through both Houses of the Central Legislature. I also take this opportunity 
to congratulate the Tariff Board who have achieved success in the great task 
that Government entrusted to them and which they carried out with great 
ability, impartiality, skill and care. 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI : (United Provinces East : Muham¬ 
madan) : Sir, I associate myself with the previous speaker in offering con¬ 
gratulations to the Honourable Commerce Member and the Tariff Board. I 
just want to say a word or two on this the third reading of the Bill. To be 
very brief, it appears to me, Sir, that commercial opinion in this country is 
divided roughly speaking into two groups. The first group is represented by 
European business men who to the core of their hearts are free traders. In 
the next group we have our own countrymen, Indian business men, who on 
the other hand are strong protectionists. The rear seems to be brought up by 
a peculiar group which is formed mostly of Government officials and perhaps 
of reasonable Euiopeans and Indians alike who take the view that it is impos¬ 
sible for India to be either a wholly free trader or out-and-out a protectionist 
country. I believe it is this third group which is represented mainly by 
Government officials that is entitled to be congratulated by the country on the 
successful passage of this Bill this afternoon. Sir, it i< not a very difficult 
matter to go into the respective merits of free trade versus protection, but after 
all the conditions of every country are peculiar, and it is impossible for the fiscal 
policy of that country not to take cognisance of those peculiar conditions. I 
do not know what the fiscal policy of India 10 or 15 years hence is going to be 
but every careful observer who has given the question some care and thought 
will find that at the present juncture the best policy for India will be that of 
discriminate free trade or discriminate protection, both of which after all come 
to the same thing. 
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I think a very bold experiment is being made this afternoon in the matter 
of our fiscal policy, and I think all those who have worked hard to bring about 
this result are entitled to our sincere congratulations. I support the Bill 
about to be passed into law. i 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADAB1IOY: Sir, I feel that 
I cannot allow the final stage of this Bill to pass without making some observa¬ 
tions. I entirely associate myself with what has fallen from my friend, 
the Honourable Lala Ram Saran Das, in the matter of congratulating the 
Government. This Bill, as 1 said in my remarks this morning, is a Bill of an 
epoch-making character. It marks out a fresh line of policy in the legislative 
history of this country. My Honourable friend, Sir Arthur Froom, said this 
morning that the first act of the Labour Government was to abolish the 
McKenna duties, a certain class of protective duties in England. The first 
Act of the Labour Government, as far as Indian legislation is concerned, 
has been to support a protection Bill for the steel industry of India, and as 
such our gratitude is due not only to the Government of India but to the 
Secretary of State for upholding this Bill. 

Sir, I cannot allow this opportunity to pass without making reference 
to the Honourable Sir Charles lnnes. Sir Charles practically has been the 
father of this Bill. You have all read of the comments in English papers 
and the speeches that were made in the House of Commons in connection with 
this Bill, but Sir Charles has been true to his salt. The opposition there has 
not shaken him a hair’s breadth from the standpoint taken up by him and from 
discharging his duty in introducing this Bill, and had it not been for his bold, 
courageous and consummate piloting of this Bill we would never have achieved f 
success. 

Sir, Government have been accused “ of sponsoring a measure which is 
likely to have a disastrous effect on the economic policy of this country I am 
not using my own words. These words I borrow from a leading English paper 
the “ Pioneer ”. Such is the opposition Sir Charles has had to meet in connec¬ 
tion with this Bill, the opposition also of numerous public bodies in India and 
of the press. Despite all this ojiposition Government have with singular 
courage stood fast by the country. 

Sir, one word more and I have done. We are going to pass to-day a Bill 
giving protection to the steel industry. I am not addressing this Council only, 
but I am addressing a larger public. The State is going to spend 5 crores of 
rupees in protecting the steel industry, and it now behoves the Jamshedpur 
Steel Works, with which the great house of Tatas is intimately connected, 
to do their part of the business. The grant of such a large sum by the country 
makes it obligatory on their part to practise the strictest economy, and to 
manage the business on the strictest business lines for the development of the 
industry. The Tariff Board has exonerated the house of Tata from inefficient 
management and from other contributory causes leading to the present unsatis¬ 
factory state of affairs!; but there is a large consensus of adverse public opinion 
on the subject. It behoves them therefore, to set their house in order as soon 
as possible, and I appeal to one of the directors who is present here and who 
has the honour of being a Member of this House, that he and his brother 
directors shall see that the money now Sanctioned is properly used. 
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And to the Government I alsp appeal in the name of the tax-paying 
public. Government have not done their duty in passing this legislation 
only. In some countries where protective legislation has been passed, I 
believe Government have insisted on the periodical examination of the records 
and accounts of the protected industry by their own Auditors, and have also 
insisted on the appointment of their nominee as a director for the purpose 
of watching the interests of the public tax-payer. 

All the same, I appeal to the Government that as public money is going 
to be spent to a very large. e\ti nt in tin*, next three, years, and it is probable 
that it will be continued thereafter, they should exercise some measure 
of superintendence and control to safeguard the interests of the tax-payers. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR IIAYAT KHAN: 
Sir, I stand to congratulate the. Government on passing this Bill. Why ? 
Because by doing so the country ;tt large would come to know that the poor 
have no voice June. It will b<* beneficial for them because when they have to 
pay all these heavy duties, this will serve as an eye-opener to them and they 
will realise their position in the future and raise their voice when such duties 
are about to be imposed again. T think in a way this Bill is good for the 
poor people, and it is for this purpose that I congratulate the House on the 
passage of this Bill. 

Til i*3 Honourable the PRESIDENT : Does the Honourable Member 
in charge wish to reply ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK (Commerce Secretary) : 
No, Sir. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

“ That tlio Kill to provide for the fostering and development of the steel industry in 
British India, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed.” 

The motion was adopted. 


RESOLUTION RE POSTPONEMENT OF DISCUSSION OF THE LEE 
COMMISSION’S REPORT. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Normally I should adjourn the 
Council till to-morrow to take up the Resolution* standing in the name of the 
Honourable Dr. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, but I understand that there is a 
possibility that the Honourable Member may not wish to proceed with the 
matter. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR (Home Secretary): Sir, it may 
expedite the business of the House if, with your permission, I make a brief 

*“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council— 

(a) that the Council may be given an opportunity of discussing the recommendations 

of the Lee Commission ; 

(b) that, owing to the shortness of the time at the disposal of the Council, the dis¬ 

cussion be allowed at the September*October session of the Council, and 

(c) that, pending such discussion, the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for 

India be requested not to take any action on the recommendations of the Leo 

Commission.” — 
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statement, the substance of which I have already privately communicated to 
my Honourable and learned friend. The Government of India would be quite 
prepared to accept this Resolution if it wpre moved. That being the situation, 
I think the House will agree that any further discussion in this House at the 
present stage would be infructuous. I merely desire to explain that the 
consideration of the Report by the Government of India and by the Local 
Governments must of necessity proceed. 1 must also recall the attention of the 
House to the statement which I made on May the 27th to the olTect that the 
Secretary of State and the Government of India are of opinion that whatever 
measures of relief recommended by the Lee Commission may be finally sanc¬ 
tioned should have effect, as recommended by the Commission, from the 1st of 
April 1921. Subject to these two explanations, Government, as I say, are 
prepared to accept .the propositions contained in my Honourable friend’s 
Resolution. This statement conveys the assurance that no orders will be 
passed upon the recommendations contained in the Report until this House 
has had a further opportunity of discussing it at the September session. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHTKARY: 
Sir, on the assurance given and having regard to the. statements made by the 
Honourable Mr. Crerar, 1 do not wish to move the Resolution at this stage. 

J understand it will be open to this House to discuss the recommendations of 
the Lee Commission on the merits when it assembles in September. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Does the Honourable the Leader 
of the House wish to make any statement about future business. 

The Honourable Du. Mtan Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFI (Law Member) r 
This concludes the business of the June sittings. 

Tjie Honourable Sir ARTHUR FROOM (Bombay Chamber of Com¬ 
merce) : May I ask, Sir, whether the Stamp Act has been taken into considera¬ 
tion ! 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: This Council concurred in the 
amendment made by the Assembly and that matter has been disposed of. 

Is the Honourable the Leader of the House in a position to say when we 
shall meet again ? 

The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFI i Some time in 
September, Sir. The date will be communicated. 

The Honourable Dr. DWARKANATII MITTER (West Bengal:Non- 
Muhammadan) : Will it be in the early part of September or later on ? 

The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFI: I am not as yet 
in a position to say anything definitely at present. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: There being no further business 
before the Council, I declare it adjourned to a date and time to be notified 
hereafter. 

The Council then adjourned sine die. 
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Wednesday, the 3rd September , J92L 


The Council met at the Council Chamber at Viceregal Lodge at Eleven of 
the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


MEMBERS SWORN. 

The Honourable Mr. Geoffrey Latham Corbett, C.I.E., (Commerce. Secre¬ 
tary); the Honourable Mr. William Gregg McFarland (Madras : Nominated 
Official); the Honourable Saiyed Muhammad Padshah Sahib Bahadur (Madras : 
Muhammadan) ; the Honourable Mr. Claud Alexander Barron, C.S.I.. C.I.E., 
C.V.O. (Punjab: Nominated Official); and the Honourable Mr. Yamin Khan 
(United Provinces West: Muhammadan). 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Strength of Piece-Work Establishment in Government Presses at 

Calcutta and Delhi. 

311. The Honourable Mr. G. S. KIIAPARDK: Will Government 
be pleased to state — 

(а) the strength of its piece-work establishment, department by de¬ 

part men , in the Government presses at Calcutta and Delhi, 
respectively, in the year 1921 and at the present time, res¬ 
pectively ; and . .:/•*&$ '• 

(б) the strength of the, salaried establishment, including the super¬ 

vising stall’, department by department, in the above presses, 
respectively, during the above periods, respectively ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY ; l^place on the table a statement 
containing the particulars required. 

PIECE-WORK ESTABLISHMENT. 



Calcutta 

Press. 

Del hi Press. 


1921 . 

1924 . 

1921 . 

1924 . 

Composing Branch 

742 

242 

292 

126 

Press and Machine Branch 

177 

150 

20 

15 

Warehouse and Bindery 

404 

251 

52 

38 

Foundry 

132 

2 


.. 

Mechanical 

5 

3 

•. 

.. 


SA L Ali LED ESTABL(SUMKNT. 



Superior Supervising Stall 

7 

6 

2 

I 

Office 

134 

91 

9 

14 

Publication Branch 



3 

3 

Composing Branch 

94 

84 

36 

41 

Press and Machine 

77 

50 

31 

17 

Warehouse and Bindery 

31 

28 

3 

3 

Foundry 

.. .. 72 

17 


1 

Mechanical 

59 

54 

2 

3 

Reading 

185 

114 

75 

49 

Inferior Services ( Menials, Duftries, etc.) .. 172 

143 

73 

61 
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Reduction of Staff in Government Presses. 

312. The Honourable Mi^ G. S. K1IAPARDE: (a) Is it a fact that 
nearly forty piece-work compositors, who had served in the Calcutta press for 
periods varying from nearly ten to twenty years, have been discharged from 
the above press for some break in their service for certain periods at the time of 
the general reduction of staff in Government presses ? 

(6) Is it abu a fact that, at the time of the re-appointment of the above 
men, fines were lealised from them as punishment and many were placed in 
the same class as they were in before ? 

(c) Is it a fact that some of the above lim: previous to their re-employ- 
mer.t had served tin* Government from [ erica’s \arying from ten to fifteen 
years ? 

(<I) If the i rplv to the above is in the adii liiative, what action do Govern¬ 
ment propose to take ( 

(r) AYill Government be phased to furnish the list of men whose services 
have been dispensed with under similar circumstance s in tlie Delhi press ( 

The Honodrable Mr. A. IF. LEY : The facts are not exactly as stated 
by the Honourable Member. A number of p'eoo-work compositors were 
discharged on account of retrenchment. Some of the, men discharged had 
served the press at earlier periods and had left Government employment 
for various causes and for varying periods. On their re-employment, small 
fines had been imposed in some cases. In selecting temporary employees 
for discharge, only continuous service was taken into account and those 
with the longest periods of continuous service to their credit were retained. 
Government have examined every individual ease in which a petition was 
presented to them, and I shall be glad to give the Honourable Member 
details of these eases in my office. Government will be prepared to txxmine 
any further cases which have not already been submitted to them, but the 
publication of Jwts of the men jlischarged would not, in their opinion, serve any 
useful purpose. 

Number of Permanent and Temporary Men on the Piece-Work 
Establishment in the Calcutta and Delhi Presses. 

313. The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE: AVill Government be 
pleased to state - 

{a) the present number of permanent and temporary hands in its 
piece-work establishment respect vely in the Calcutta and Delhi 
presses, press by press ; and 

(i b ) the number of piece-workers in the Calcutta and Delhi presses, 
respectively, who have been placed on the permanent list during 
the years 1922-23 and 1923-21, respectively i 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY : (a) The numbers are: — 

In Calcutta 193 permanent and 455 temporary. 

In Delhi 99 permanent and 80 temporary. 
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(b) In the Calcutta press, none in either year. In the Delhi press, in 
1922-23, 21 temporary men were replaced by permanent men transferred 
from other presses ; in 1923-21 one piece-worker has been placed on the perma¬ 
nent list. * 

Pensions to Piece-Workers in the Calcutta and Delhi Presses. 

314. The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE: Will Government 
state— 

(a) the number of piece-workers in the Calcutta and Delhi presses, 

respectively, who have been livci. jmsu rs during tl e yeais 

1922-23 and 1923-21, respectively: . t nd 

(b) the number of men in4he above pr<. s,m s. respectively, who have 

applied for pensions during the abeve periods, year by year i 

The Honourable Mr. A. IT. LEY: The numbers are as follows:— 

(a) In Calcutta, 12 in 1922-23 and 14 in 1923-24 : in Delhi 8 in 1922-23 

and 1 in 1923-21. 

(b) In Calcutta, 14 in 1922-23 and 17 in 1923-2 i ; in Delhi 8 in 1922-23 

and 5 in 1923-21. 

Annual Classification of the Piece-Work Establishment in the 

Calcutta Press. 

315. The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE : (a) Is if a fact that no 

annual classification of the piece-work establishes ui was caniul uut in the 
Government. Press at Calcutta after the year L 22 ( 

(b) If so, why i 

(c) Is it also a fact that, as a result of tin' classification carried out in 
the year 1922 in the Calcutta press, piece-workers, who have merited piomotion 
of over two classes, have not even been given a single class promotion, while 
those of the above men, whose earnings hav • shown decrease, have been 
degraded even from four to five classes '( 

(d) if to the above question the reply be in the allirmative, what action 
do Government propose to take in the case of p:ci»*.-workers who, in spite of 
their increased return of earning, have not been L'iveii promotion ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. II. LEY: (a) Yes. 

( b ) The question of reclassification is unde r reconsideration. 

(c) 217 piece-workers were promoted, 90 men maintained their class and 
36 were reduced. In only 4 eases were men reduced more than 2 classes. In 
addition to those included in the above figures a large number of men in the 
Binding Department were not advanced in class. 

(d) No further action is proposed in respect of the 1922 classification, as 
Government are satisfied that the men received adequate remuneration. 

Binding Department of the Calcutta Press. 

316. The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE : (a) Is it a fact 
that no waiting time is given to the men in the Binding Department of the 
Calcutta Press for the last one year ? 
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(b) Was It a practice in the Binding Department of the Calcutta press 
that, for making up plates, plans, maps, diagrams, etc., the binders were paid 
according to hour work rates ? 

(r) Is it a fact that, for the last five months, the above practice has now 
been'discontinued and the binders are being paid at the rate of 2 pies per 
tli on sand ? 

(<l) If the reply to the above question be in the affirmative, will Govern¬ 
ment be pleased to state* the reasons for the discontinuance of the former 
practice ? # 

The Honourable Mr. A. II. LEY : (a) As there has been sufficient work 

to keep the men in the Binding Department fully employed, waiting time was 
allowed only in the. case of breakdown of the machinery. 

(b) Sueli work as inseiling plates on guards, lining or folding maps has 
always been done on hour work. 

(r) The practice has not been discontinued: iu. some cases, on account of 
excessive charges, tin* hour slips were cut down after a careful check, but in 
no case was payment made at the low rate suggested by the Honourable 
Member. 

(rf) This docs not arise. 

Piece-Workers’ Committee’s Report. 

317. The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE : Will Government 
state whether all the recommendations of the Piece-workers’ Committee’s 
Report have*, been given effect to ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY : The recommendations ot the Piece¬ 
workers’ Committee have been given effect to in full subject to the follow¬ 
ing provisos : 

(а) the distinction between permanent and temporary establishment 

has been abolished, only so far as to give temporary hands the 
same right to pensions as permanent hands, 

(б) the proposal to condone 16 days’ absence each year, with retrospective 

effect in calculating qualifying service for pension has not been 
accepted. 

Names of Contractors for Printing Work. 

318. The Honourable Mr. G. 8. KHAPARDE: («) Will Govern¬ 
ment be pleased to give the names of contractors with whom Government 
have placed their printing orders ( 

(b) What is the volume of printing work, estimated in terms of cost, 
that has been done each year during the period 1920 to 1924 in the Govern¬ 
ment presses at Calcutta, Simla and Delhi, respectively, and at the estab¬ 
lishments of the contractors separately during the above period, year by year ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY : (a) Messrs. Lai Chand and Sons, 
Calcutta and Messrs. Karim Baksh Brothers, Calcutta. 
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k {b) The information require*} is contained in the following statement' 
Year. Government Presses. Contractors.- - ; j '] 


1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 


Rs. 


Rs. 


i8jl:849 

22 , 410,455 

20,10,492 


6,23,564- 

8 , 03,^72 

5,G4,24L 


The figures for 1923-24 are not yet ^available, but payments to Contractor ^ 
show a very large "decrease. 


Cost of Machinery purchased from 1922 to 1921. 

! 319. The Honourable Mr. 0. 'S. KHAPARDH: Will Government 

state the amount, in terms of cost, of machinery that they have purchased 
during the period 1922, 1923 and ]i921, year by year i 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY : 

In 1921-22 .. .. .. 1 lakh 79 thousand rupees. 

Tn 1922-23 .. .. .. 1 lakh 9 thousand rupees. 

Tn 1923-24 .. .. .. 6 lakhs 92 thousand rupees. 

Number of Compositors holding the post of Section-holders in the 
Calcutta and Delhi Presses. 

320. The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE: Will Govenm ent 
state the, number of compositors, who have been given the post of section- 
holders in the Calcutta and Delhi presses, respectively, during the year 1923- 
24 in accordance with the recommendation of the Piece-workers’ Committee’s 
Report of 1922 ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. II. LEY : In the year 1923-21 no compositor 
could be given the post of section-holder in the Calcutta press as no vacancy 
occurred. In the Delhi press there were no permanent vacancies, but one 
compositor is now acting as a section-holder in a temporary vacancy. 

Imperial or Provincial Governments’ Rules governing Incidence 

of Water Rate* 

321. The Honourable* Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH: Are there any 
rules framed by the Imperial or Provincial Governments governing the incidence 
of water rate ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. II. LEY : Presumably the Honourable, Member 
refers to rules prescribing the basis on which water rates should be determined. 
No such rules have been laid down by the Government of India nor, so far as 
they are aware, by any Provincial Government. 

The Honourable Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH : Then on what lines 
are increases made if there are no rules ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY : That is a question which should be 
addressed to the Local Governments concerned. The Government of India 
are in no way concerned. 
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Reports of the Committees Appointee in the United Provinces and the 
Punjab on Land Revenue. 

322. The Honourable Sardar <J0GENDRA SINGH : Have the Gov¬ 
ernment of India received reports of the Committees appointed in the United 
Provinces and the Punjab on land revenue l Is it within the province of the 
Local Governments concerned to deal with these, reports ( 

The Honourable bn: XARASLM1IA SARMA : Tin*. Government of 
India have seen tin- repo: is of the Commiit'-“s appointed hy tlie. Punjab and 
the. Cnited Provinces Gm < rMiients. r l lie two Local Gcwruu.eiits are com¬ 
petent to dial wit!: tin se :e f .orts subject to lhe geia mil powers ot direction, 
superinbndeuc e and contu I vested in ihe Governor General in Council ill 
regard to reserved province! subjects. 

The I Ioxourahi e Saidai: JgGEXLEA SlAGli : W hen the general 
supervision is reserved to tin Governor (h iural in Council. how is it Unit dis¬ 
cussion on laud revenue and water rales b. reinsed m this Council ( 

The Honour \ blu bin XARASIMJIA SARNIA: The question of the 
admission or non-admission of any particular subject or Resolution does not 
arise now in relation to this question. 

New Pension Rules for Provincial Civil Ser\ k e Oveheks. 

323. The Uo\ourai:le La la SC KII IRK SIN HA : (e) Have the Govern¬ 

ment of India, received the recommendations with regard to the new pension 
rules for Provincial Civil Service Olliccrs, referred to at page 25 of the proceed¬ 
ings of the United Provinces Legislative Council, dated the 20th February 
1924, Volume XVII, No. 1 i 

(b) Tf so, will they be pleased to state the approximate time by which the 
new pension rules are likely to be published ? 

The IIonourabi e Mr. A. C. McWATTERS: ( a ) Yes. 

(b) The rules are now under tin* consideration of the Seirctaiy of State. 
It is not possible to say when they are likely to he published. 

Prisoners from India serving their Sentences in Enuiand. 

321. The Homtpai ii Dr. Sir DEV A PRASAD SA KVALHIKARY : 
(u) M ould the Government j lease state whether any prisoners from India have 
been sent 1o England to >n\c their sentences? 

(A) • I >o. v.< uld the ( Y\eminent please state their names and the nature 
of tin ir offiiu cs and sentences l 

\() \Y< u:<; lie (lovoi ii oit ]4(ase state under what law and authority 
jrisrmrs are so MJit from India to England? • ' 

(<l) Is there any Ait a: plicabh* to Lidia of the nature <4 the Colonial 
Prisoners Removal Ait. and is it permissible to remove prisoners from India 
excepting to recognised penal settlements? 

The Honourable Mr. L CKEKAR: Prisoners ran be sent from 
India to serve their sentences in England under the Colonial Prisoners’ Re¬ 
moval Act and the Army Act. So far as can be ascertained since the year 
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1910, only two prisoners have been so sent*under the Colonial Prisoners’ Re¬ 
moval Act. No record is available of the number of prisoners sent under the 
Army Act. ^ 

Amendment of the Roues reoartunu Additional on Supplementary 

<i RANTS. 

325. The Honouradle Dr. Sir D'/.VX PR \S.U> nARVA \)\\[ KARY : 
(a) Would the Government ph a-e .da-.’ C • r-m-nn* a-ei urcumM allocs 
ill, which amendment was made ..f th,- mbs < mirei-jinm ! -ij-{naive Assembly 
and Provincial Legislative Councils erg. iding edd'e’' naj . •• mp; . rnntary 
grants ? 

(ft) Would the Government plea e .-Ad** \\ieih*r pi\)},<* for such 
amendment and the least ns thereto • a. e laid b»f«uv t ,L LA ,n.-, > \.|u!iy 
Committee ? If not, why not ? 

(c) Would the Governm *nt ideas..* sta*‘v whether r.ii 

Government in India, and Ragland (iuc »a.lmg tie Advocate Cent ra! of Bengal) 
were consulted about such amend nun. ( If so, wlien ? 

(d) Would the Government plea.se iay mi the table. the papers and corres¬ 
pondence relating to such amendment ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRKRAR: (a) As the Honourable Member 
is doubtless aware a temporary in junction was grantor! bv llie Calcutta High 
Court on the 7th July against the President of 1]je Bengal Legislative* Council, 
including in that term the Deputy President ami the Panel Chairman, restrain¬ 
ing them from putting a motion relating to a supplementary grant before the 
Bengal Legislative Council pending the final determination of a suit which 
had been filed in that Court. In the course of his order directing the issue of 
the injunction Mr. Justice Ghosh held that the motion could not be presented 
to Council because of the provisions of rule 32 of the Bengal Legislative Council 
Rules. It will be remembered that the Joint Select Committee of Parliament 
in their remarks on clause 11 of the Bill of 1919 suggested that the Governor 
would be justified, if so advised by his Ministers, when a Council had altered 
the provision for a transferred subject in resubmitting a provision to the 
Council for a review of their former decision. The Joint Committee intimated 
that they did not apprehend that any statutory prescription to that ('fleet was 
required. As stated by the Secretary of State in the House of Lords on the 
21st July, 1921, the Government of India and the Secretary of State agreed 
in thinkiilg that the rules referred to did not in fact preclude such a motion 
as was proposed to be moved by the Government of Bengal. In view, how¬ 
ever, of the opinion expressed by the h aimed Judge of the Cu!< tilta Ilk h Court 
and of the fact that (lie Government of India und. rslood that a similar motion 
was proposed to be moved in the Bombay Legislative Council, which was due 
to meet on the 21st July, the Government of India considered that it was 
desirables ex mtjore rauftlo to amend t lie .rule. They accordingly made the 
necessary recommendations in regaid to the Indian Legblativc Rules and 
the Legislative Council Rules of each province. Their m emme* dations were 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State in Council, and amt ju mewls to remove 
all doubts as to the meaning of the mbs were made on the HHh duly and 
published on the 21st July. I would merely add that Mr. Justice Ghosh iu 
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directing the issue of the injunction concluded his order by expressing the 
opinion that the rules required revision in the light of the events in the case 
before him. 

(b) The Reforms Inquiry Committee was not sitting at the time, and the 
proposals for the amendment and the reasons therefor were accordingly not 
laid before that Committee. 

(r) The Government of India do not know whether the Law Officers of 
the Crown were consulted in England at the time. They did not themselves 
consult the Advocate General of Bengal. 

(tl) Government are not prepared to lay the correspondence on the table. 

The Honourable Mr. S. VEDAMURTI: Were these rules placed 
on the table of the. House of Commons when they were brought into operation ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR: That is not a matter within 
my cognizance. 


Indianisation of the Services. 

32B. The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY: 
(«) II as the attention of the Government been drawn to the statement of the 
Right. Honourable Viscount Peel in the House of Lords to the ('fleet that 
“ there was a great deal of opinion in India rather averse to making proper 
provision for the services, partly owing to the t endency to believe f hat complete 
Indianisation of the services might lead to their being placed on a more in¬ 
expensive basis ” ? 

(b) Would the. Government please state if any statements or despatches 
from the Government of India to His Lordship while. Secretary of State for 
India afford justification or reason for such statement ? 

(c) Tf so, would the Government please lay such statements or despatches 
on the table ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : The Government of India have 
seen a report of the statement referred to. So far as any inference can be 
drawn from a necessarily brief telegraphic summary, it would appear that 
Lord Peel had in mind the present public opinion in some quarters in India 
as expressed in the Legislature and the press and not any official documents 
addressed to him. 

Lord Olivier's Statement in the House of Lords regarding Reforms in 

India. 

327. The Honourable Dr. Str DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY: 
(a) Has the attention of the Governor General in Council been called to the 
statement of the Right Honourable Lord Olivier in the House of Lords that 
“His Majesty’s Government recognised the only possibility that the result of 
the inquiry might impose on them was the duty of coming to a conclusion with 
regard to whether or not steps should be taken to re-examine the constitutional 
position. That would be the position only if it were proved to the satisfaction 
of the Government of India that there were certain defects or legitimate grounds 
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for complaint in the operation of the reforms that could not be redressed within 
the Act without some revision of its provisions ” ? 

(6) Do Government propose to make a representation to the Right Honour¬ 
able the Secretary of State that such a pronouncement, before the Reforms 
Inquiry Committee completes its labours, is likely to prejudice them ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : (a) The Honourable Member 
has not quoted the Secretary of State correctly. What he said in his speech 
in the House of Lords on the 21 st J lily was : - » 

“ The proposal of the Swaraj Party in the Assembly, as T have quoted, was on the 
basis that they, the representatives of the Indian people, are entitled to draft and prescribe 
their own constitution and to have a round table conference for the purpose. A proposal 
that was mooted in the other house was that a Royal Commission should be sent out to 
investigate the constitutional situation. There may be other alternatives, but on none of 
those alternatives have His Majesty's (iovemment come to any conclusion. They only 
recognise, and they cannot fail to recognise, that it is just possible that the* result of this 
inquiry may impose upon them the duty of coming to such a conclusion—that is to say 
as to whether some steps should or should not be taken to re-examine the constitutional 
position. That will be the position if, and only if. it is proved to the satisfaction of the 
Government of India that there are certain defects, certain legitimate grounds for complaint 
in the operations of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms that cannot be redressed within the 
four corners of the Act without some revision of its provisions. That, 1 hope, is a satisfac¬ 
tory explanation of the position of His Majesty’s Government. We are at present con¬ 
ducting a judicial inquiry in order that we may have evidence as to the operation of the 
Government of India Act. Until wo have that evidence and the judgment of the Govern¬ 
ment of India upon it, we can come to no decision ourselves as to whether the Government 
of India Act is operating well or not and we cannot possibly conic to any position as to 
what further steps shall be taken as a result of that Inquiry.” 

(b) Tn view of the terms of the Secretary of State’s announcement the 
question of making a representation to the Secretary of State in this connec¬ 
tion does not arise. 

Reports of Various Committees appointed by Local Governments to 

EXAMINE THE LAND REVENUE QUESTION. 

328. The Honourable SardaR JOGENDRA SINGII: Will the Gov¬ 
ernment lay on the table the reports of the various Committees appointed 
bv Provincial Governments to examine the land revenue question ? 

The Honourable Sir NARASIMITA SARMA : The Government of 
India have only received reports of the Committees appointed by the Govern¬ 
ments of Madras, Punjab and the United Provinces. Copies of these reports 
will be placed in the Library for the convenience of Members. 

The Honourable Sardar JOGENDRA SINGIT : Do these Committees 
recommend the revision of the standard and the extension of the period of 
settlement ? 

The Honourable Sir NARASTMHA SARMA : Some of them do. 

The Honourable Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH: Is it within the 
province of the Provincial Governments to revise the standard or extend the 
period of settlement ? 

The Honourable Sir NARASTMHA SARMA : There are rules govern¬ 
ing the subject, and the Local Governments will lnve to consult the Govern¬ 
ment of India on the subject. 
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The Honourable Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH: Is it within the 
province of the Provincial Governments to revise the rules ? 

The Honourable Sir NARASIMHA SARMA : At present they would 
have to consult the Government of India. 

The Honourable Sardar JOGENDRA SINGII: Then the question 
can come before the Government of India for discussion in this Gounod ! 

The Honourable Sir NARASIMHA SARMA: II raised in a proper 
form end at a suitable opportunity. 

Tenders for the Subtly of British Portland Cement for the South 

Indian Railway. 

:W1). The Honourable Mu. LALUBHAI SAMALDAS: Will Govern¬ 
ment be pleased to .■date if they have noticed an advertisement of ihe South 
Indian Railway Company calling for tenders for the supply of British Portland 
cement in barrels, published in the Indian Trade Journal, dated the 10th 
July 1021, and, if so,— 

(/) will they be pleas* d to say if they have made inquiries whether the 

Railway called for tenders from cement manufacturing coni} allies in 

India ; and 

(it) if no tenders have been called for, what action do Go\eminent 

propose to lalo* so that (liere may not be a re])etition of incidents of 

this character as regards the purchase of railway and other stores ? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L CORBETT: Government noticed the 
advertisement in question, and immediately wrote to the Railway Company 
concerned, and inquired why they had considered it necessary to specify 
British Portland cement. They ascertained that tenders from cement 
manufacturing companies in India were not called for, in the first place, 
because the engineers of the Railway prefer British cement, as in their ex¬ 
perience if is more uniform in quality. The point here, of course, is whether 
Indian cement is sufficiently good for their purposes, and this point will be 
taken up with the Agent. Secondly, as regards Northern India cement, it is 
more expensive than British cement and in addition it is packed in bags in¬ 
stead of barrels. The result, is that there is a risk of loss in transit; and, 
moreover, cement is more apt to deteriorate in the damp climate of the 
South Indian area. 

The Government of India are aware, of course, that many Departments 
of Government have found Indian cement to be sufficiently good for their 
purposes, and that is the very reason why they took up the matter with the 
South Indian Railway. They arc inclined to think that the question of 
packing is one of great importance in connection with the extended use of 
Indian cement on Indian Railways, and this is a point on which the Tariff 
Board's report on the cement industry will no doubt throw con-iderable 
light. 

Empire Pariiamentary Association. 

MO. The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY : 
( 0 ) Would the Government be pleased to state whether any invitation or 
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communication was received by the Government regarding the Empire Parli¬ 
amentary Association, and was there any representation thereon and delegation 
thereto by India ? # 

(b) Would the Government please also state whether there was any 
communication or representation by Government thereabout io the authorities 
in England or South Africa ? 

(c) Would the Government phase lay on the table the correspondence on 
the subject, if any ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : It is hoped that a delegation of 
the Empire Parliamentary Association will visit India during the ensuing 
cold weather and that the opportunity will then occur for arranging informal 
conferences between the delegation and Members of the two Houses of the 
Legislative to discuss the part to be*- taken bv the Indian Legislature in the 
Association and other matters connected therewith. 

Scarcity' of Square One-Anna Envelopes and Stamp Booklets'. 

331. The Honourable Dr. Sir DEV A PRASAD SARVABHIKARY: 

(a) Has the attention of the Government been called to the scarcity of square 
one-anna postal envelopes and one-anna stamp booklets and to the dilliculty 
and inconvenience caused thereby to this public ? 

(b) Would the Government please state the reasons for such scarcity ? 

(c) Would the Government please state when and what steps will be 
taken to remove this difficulty and scarcity ? 

(cl) Would the Government please lay on the table figures showing the 
revenue from (i) postcards, (u) one-anna stamps, and (Hi) one-anna square 
envelopes for the last and the current year, month by month ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY : (a) (b) and (r) Government are 
not aware that there is any such scarcity, nor has their attention been called 
to the matter otherwise than by the Honourable Member's question. They 
have however asked the Director General to look into the matter. 

(d) The information is not available. No separate account is kept of 
sales of the different kinds of postage stamps and postal stationery. 

Indian Tariff Board’s Observations re the Peninsular Locomotive 

Company. 

332. The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHJKARY: 
(fl) Would the Government please state what consideration has been made 
and what action taken regarding the following ol s< rvations of the Indian 
TarifT Board contained in its report (page 173, chapter 2, 3rd Report)that 
“ The Peninsular Locomotive Company was not registered until more than 
iwo months after the Communique was published and, in these circumstances, 
part at least of the share capital was probably subscribed in view' of the state¬ 
ments it contained. The Peninsular Locomotive Company is now placed 
in the unfortunate position that the demand for its products, which it was 
led to believe was certain, has ceased to exist. We recognise that the. need 
for economy in Railway Administration is paramount, and that the Railway 
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authorities cannot be expected to purchase locomotives which they do not 
need. Rut the complete falsification of the forecast made by the Railway 
authorities little more than two years ago cannot but affect adversely the 
prospect of raising capital for Railway industries in India, and the position in 
which the Peninsular Locomotive Company has been placed deserves, and 
will no doubt receive, the special consideration of the Government of India ”? 

(b) If no consideration has been made and no action taken, would the 
Government please state when and what consideration will be made and what 
action will be taken ? 

(c) Would the Government please state if there has been any investiga¬ 
tion regarding the locomotives industry since the date of the report of the 
Indian Tariff Board ? 

(d) Would the Government please state what number of locomotives lias 
been ordered by the Bengal-Nagpur Railway since the date of the report of 
the Indian Tariff Board, and whether the number so ordered was included in 
or was partly in excess of 60 , which the Government sometime ago indicated 
as the total requirements of all the Railways in India ? 

The TIonourarle Mr. G. L. CORBETT: (ft) and (b) The matter is 
under the active consideration of Government, but it is not possible imme 
diately to make a statement oil the subject. 

(c) Government propose to make a further investigation, but 1 must 
warn the Honourable Member that it may take souk* time, since it will pro¬ 
bably necessitate the deputation of an officer to England. 

(d) The Bengal Nagpur Railway have ordered 37 locomotives since the 
report of the Indian Tariff Board was submitted. These 37 locomotives 
are not included among the 60 locomotives for which tenders were invited 
last November. The foot-note on page 316 of the Evidence, Volume III, 
accompanying the Tariff Board’s report makes this clear. 

Import Certificates for Opium and other Drugs. 

333. The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADIIIKARY : 

(a) Would the Government please state whether their attention has been drawn 
to the deliberations of the Geneva Consultative Committee of the League of 
Nations dealing with opium and other drugs, and its suggestion that Consular 
Agents should be authorised on receipt of telegraphic advice from their Govern¬ 
ment to deliver import certificates for opium and other drugs ? 

(b) Would the Government please state what action Government are 
taking or propose to take with regard to this suggestion ? 

(c) Would the Government please state whether early steps will be taken 
to discontinue opium sales in Calcutta and other centres of India, and whether 
the quantity of opium to be disposed of wiU be dealt with in the manner suggest¬ 
ed in (h) above ? 

(d) Do the Government propose to take early steps for limiting the 
production of opium in India only for medicinal and scientific purposes ? 
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Tiie Honourable Mr. A. 0. McWATTERS : (a) Yes. 

(b) All expoits of opium from India are already covered by import certi¬ 
ficates supplied direct by the Governments of the importing countries, and it 
would make no difference to the severity of the regime if these certificates 
were received from the Consuls of the foreign countries concerned instead 
of from the Governments themselves. The action suggested would appear 
only to be necessary if foreign Governments request it for their own conve¬ 
nience. 

(c) The Government do not propose to discontinue opium sales at ail 
early date. The exportation of opium after sale, either by auction or by 
private treaty with foreign Governments, is strictly confined to the quanti¬ 
ties for which import certificates have been presented by the Governments of 
the importing countries. 

(d) With regard to the. production of opium for export, the Government 
do not propose to ieduce supplies of opium to foreign Governments which 
have adhered to the Hague Opium Convention and which comply with the 
conditions laid down under that Convention. If any foreign Government 
reduces its requirements, even to vanishing point, the Government of India 
will accept the decision regardless of the loss of revenue that will follow. As 
regards internal consumption, the problem is now mainly one for the Trans¬ 
ferred Departments of Local Governments. The finding of the Royal 
Commission of 1893 was that it was neither possible nor desirable fo restrict 
the use of opium in India to cases in which a qualified medical practitioner 
had recommended its administration. 

Duties of Magistrates as laid down by tjie Rangoon High Court. 

334. The Honourable Dr. Sir DEYA PRASAD SARVADHTKARY : 

(a) Has the attention of the Government been called to a Rangoon official 
notification “ issued with the concurrence of the Judges of the High Court,” 
warning Magistrates against the practice of absolving themselves from the 
duty of ascertaining the facts of cases and summoning additional witnesses; 
and stating that Magistrates must remember that they are not in the position 
of a Judge who decides a case on the evidence as put before him and leaves it 
to the parties concerned to see that the evidence they produce is complete. 
The Magistrate’s primary duty is the ascertainment of the facts and the punish¬ 
ment of the guilty if they warrant it, whether the case is being prosecuted by 
the Court prosecuting officer or not ? 

(b) Would the Government please state if the Governor General in Council 
has any concern with or authority over this matter ? 

(c) If they have such concern or authority, would the Government please 
state whether they propose to take any action with regard to such notification ? 

(d) Would the Government please state the legal authority for such noti¬ 
fication ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. ORERAR : The Government of India have 
traced the circular of the Eurma Government to which the Honourable 
Member refeis. The main object of the circular appears to be that of dis¬ 
tinguishing between the functions of police officers appointed by Gove nrnent 
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as Court prosecuting officers ancTthe trying Magistrates in the prosecution 
of cases. In such matters, the Government of India have a general power ol 
superintendence over Local Governments, but they would normally not 
interfere with the Local Government \s discretion. The actual circular 
appears to be of a type which might have been issued by a Ministry of Justice 
in any country. 

Separation of Executive and Judicial Functions in Provinces. 

335. The Honourable Dr. Sir DEV A PRASAD SARVADHIKARY: 
Would the Government please state what steps have been taken, so far, foi 
separation of executive and judicial functions in various provinces ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR: The Honourable Member is 
referred to the answer given to Mr. Gava Pwad Singh’s unstated questions 
Nos. 78 -80 in the Legislative Assembly o:i the 11th February 1924. No 
action has so far been taken, and the final views of the Government of Madras 
on their scheme are still awaited. 

Grant of a Loan for the Development of the Port of Chittagong, 

330. The Honourable Dr. Sir DEV A PRASAD SARVADHIKARY : 

(a) Has the attention of the Government been called to the following state¬ 
ment in the Administration Report of the Pori Commissioners of Calcutta and 
Chittagong : 

“ The proposal for a loan of say Rs. 50 lakhs by the Government of 
India through the Local Government to the Port Commissioners 
for the purchase of a powerful dredger and the construction of 
a slip way for the development of the port is under the consider¬ 
ation of the Government ”? 

(b) Would the Government please state when this proposal for the loan 
was first made and what effect has been given to the proposal ? 

(c) If no effect was given to the proposal, would the Government please 
state if effect will be given to it and, if so, when and to what extent ? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT : (a) The Government of India 
have not yet- received tl e Administration Report of the Port Commissioners; 
but they have seen the statement in the Press to which the Honourable .Mem¬ 
ber refers. 

(h) and (c) The offer of a loan of Rs. 50 lakhs by the Government of 
India to tho Bengal Government for the development of the Chittagong 
Port was made in May 1923. The exact terms of the loan, however, have 
not vet been finally agreed to. 

Vizagapatam and Cochin Harbour Schemes. 

337. The Honourable Dr. Sir DEV A PRASAD SARVADHIKARY: 
Would the Government please state what progress has been made with 
regard to— 

(t) the Vizagapatam Harbour Scheme ; and 

(u) the Cochin Harbour Scheme ? 
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The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT : (i) Estimates of the cost of 
construction have been prepared by the Bengal Nagpur Railway authorities, 
and are under consideiation by Government. 

(ii) The Cochin Harbour Scheme was recently refencd to an expert 
Committee of Harbour Engineers in England who, as we have been informed 
by telegraph, have just submitted a favourable report. The receipt of this 
report is awaited. 

Training of Indians in Oceanography and allied subjects. 

338. The Honourable Dr. Sir 1)EVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY: 
Would the Government please state whether steps are being taken or will 
be taken for training Indians in oceanography and allied subjects l 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT : Government are considering 
what steps should, be taken to train Indians as officers for the mercantile 
marine. The curriculum recommended by the recent Indian Mercantile Marine 
Committee is a sound, general and mathematical education, together with 
education in the practice and art of navigation and seamanship. The Govern¬ 
ment of India do not see what useful purpose, would be served by trailing 
Indians in oceanography. 

University for Rajputana. 

339. The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY: 
Would the Government please state what, if any, progress has been made with 
regard to the establishment of a University for Rajputana ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. P. THOMPSON : The scheme is under con¬ 
sideration locally. A meeting was held at Mount Abu on the 20th Jun * 1924. 
The general sense of the meeting was that it would be premature to proceed 
with the scheme until the possibilities of affiliation with Delhi or Agra had 
been further explored. Tin* Honourable tin* Agent to the Governor General 
in Rajputana is in communication with the Delhi University authorities and 
also with the United Provinces Committee regarding the Agra scheme. 

Recommendations of the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee. 

340. The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY: 
{a) Would the Government please state what steps have been taken for giving 
effect to the recommendations of the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee of 
1923-1924 ? 

(b) If no steps have been taken, would the Government please state what 
steps are proposed to be taken and when ? 

r* The Honourable Mr. G. L CORBETT : The recommendations of the 
Indian Mercantile Marine Committee are still under the consideration of the 
Government of India, and, until a decision has been reached, it is not possible 
to say what action will be taken or when* 

Indian Fiscal Commission’s Recommendation re Abolition of tile Cotton 

Excise Duty. 

341. The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY: 
Would the Government please state what action has been taken by the Govern¬ 
ment or is proposed to be taken and when, regarding the recommendations 
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of the Indian Fiscal Commission dbotit the abolition of excise cotton duty, as 
contained in paragraphs 169 and 170 (pages 97 and 98 of the Fiscal Commis¬ 
sion’s Report) ? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT : The Government considered 
the recommendations of the Fiscal Commission in this matter, and decided that 
for financial reasons the immediate abolition of the cotton excise duty was not 
a practical proposition. The question was raised in a Resolution moved in the 
Legislative Assembly last March, but the Assembly refused to discuss it. 
There the matter rests. 


Kenya Questions. 

312. The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY : 
Would tlie Government please state what action the Government propose 
to take regarding the pronouncement of the Right Honourable the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies about the Kenya questions ? 

The Honourable Sir NAUAS1MIIA SARA1A : The Government of 
India will avail themselves of a suitable opport unity to make further represent¬ 
ations. In this connection, Sir, 1 would, with your permission, like, on behalf 
of I Lis Excellency the Viceroy, the Government and myself to express our high 
appreciation of the work of the Colonies Committee which the Government of 
India appointed last March. The Committee had a delicate and difficult 
mission and have discharged it with great credit to themselves and advantage 
to Government. 

Publication of the Correspondence relating r io Kenya. 

313. The Right Honourable V. S. SRINIVASA SASTRI : {a) Will 
the Government of India now publish, wholly or in part, the correspondence 
relating to the Kenya question after obtaining, if necessary, the consent of the 
authorities concerned ? 

(b) What action, if any, do Government propose to take to watch the 
interests of India and her nationals in so far as they may be affected, although 
indirectly and by implication, by the inquiries of the various Committees and 
Commissions recently announced by the Colonial Secretary in respect of East 
Africa and other territories '? 

(c) What further steps, if any, are contemplated to secure a modification 
of the existing state of things in Kenya with regard to (i) the franchise, (ii) the 
highlands, and (Hi) the admission of duly qualified Indians to the higher ranks 
of the public service ? 

The Honourable Sir NARAS1MHA SARMA : (a) The Right Honour¬ 

able gentleman is referred to the statement made by me in this House on the 
10th March 1921 in reply to a Resolution moved by him on behalf of the 
Honourable Mr. Natesan. The Government of India feel that the Kenya 
question is still a live issue, and that it would not be possible just at present 
to obtain the consent of all the parties concerned to the publication of the 
correspondence; but the Right Honourable Member’s suggestion will be 
taken into consideration. 

(b) The Government of India are in communication with the Secretary 
of State for India on the subject. 
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(c) The Right Honourable Member’s attention is invited to the answer 
given by me to the Honourable Dr. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary’s question 
No. 342. 

• 

The Honourable Mr. S. VEDAMURTI: Is it a fact, Sir, that at the 
opening of the Legislative Council in Kenya on Wednesday, August 20th, the 
Council Chamber segregated the Indian reporters ! 

The Honourable Sir NARASIMTIA SARMA : 1 have no information 
on the subject. 

Non-appointment of an Indian to he the Leader of the Indian Delega¬ 
tion to the Assembly of the League of Nations. 

344. The Right Honourable V. S. SRINIVASA SASTRT : (a) With 
reference to the reply by the Honourable the Law Member to the Resolution 
moved in the Council of State on the 10th March 1924 by the Honourable 
Mr. Phiroze C. Sethna, will Government state why an Indian was not appointed 
to be the leader of the Indian delegation to the Assembly of the League of 
Nations for this year’s session ? 

(b) Was the reason for the non-appointment of an Indian the fact that 
Government considered that certain subjects to be discussed at Geneva were 
subjects on which their views could not be properly expounded or defended by a 
delegation of which the leader was an Indian ? It so, what were those subjects ? 

(c) Will Government state whether the suggestion to appoint Lord 
Hardinge to the Geneva Assembly originated from the Secretariat here or 
from the India Office at Whitehall { 

(d) If the latter, was the Secretary of State, before he made his decision, 
placed in possession of the proceedings of the Council of State on the resolution 
moved by the Honourable Mr. Phiroze C. Sethna '! 

The Honourable Dr. Minn Sin MUHAMMAD SH\FI : (n) From tin 

ansver given in tin* House of Commons by tin* 1 nder Secretary of State for 
India to Mr. Mackinder's question No. ub. dated tin* 21st duly, 1921, a copy of 
which is placed on the table, the Right Honourable Member will observe ihat 
the Secretary of State decided, alter the most careful consideration, to appoint 
Lord Hardinge as leader of the Indian delegation. Every consideration was 
given to the assurance conveyed on behalf of Government in the debate to 
which the Right Honourable Member refers, before this decision was reached. 

(6) The consideration suggested was not one of those on which the decision 
was based. 

(c) Government have no information. 

(d) Yes. 


Question No. 56, dated 21st July 1924 . 

Mr. MACKINDER: To ask the Under Secretary of State for India, whether his 
attention has been drawn to the assurance given by Sir Mian Muhammad Shafi, Legal 
Member of the Council of the Governor General of India, on 10th March 1924, that the 
proposal that an Indian of suitable rank and qualifications to be leader of the delegation 
representative of India at the assembly of the League of Nations would receive the most 
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careful consideration of the Government bf India when the time for appointment comes ; 
whether this consideration has been given ; and what are the reasons why an Indian has 
not been appointed. 

Ansirer to Mr. Mackinder's Question No. 56, dated 21st July 1924. 

The answer to the first part of the question is in the affirmative. After the most 
careful consideration my Noble Friend, in agreement with the Government of India, decided 
to appoint Lord Hardinge as leader of the Indian delegation. 

India’s Representatives at the Conference re Future Dominion Repre¬ 
sentation. 

315. The Right Honourable V. 8. SRINIVASA SASTRI: Who will 
be the representative or representatives of the Government of India at the 
Conference, which will be held in London in October next, as recently announced 
by the Colonial Secretary, to consider the points as to future Dominion repre¬ 
sentation raised by the Government of Canada ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : The Government of India under¬ 
stand that the question of the holding of the Conference referred to by the 
Right Honourable Member is still under the consideration of His Majesty’s 
Government. 

Indjanization of the Establishments under the control of the High 

Commissioner for India. 

346. The Right Honourable V. S. SRINIVASA SASTRI: (a) Will 
Government kindly furnish a statement, with reference to the office of the 
High Commissioner for India and the departments under him, showing the 
number of European and the number of Indian officials drawing salaries — 

(i) of £500 a year and above ; 

(ii) of £250 a year and above, but below £500 ; and 
(Hi) of £100 a year and above, but below £250 ? 

(6) Are there any rules or instructions for the guidance of the High Com¬ 
missioner in filling up vacancies in the establishments under him, such, for 
instance, as that lie should advertise them in India as well as in England or 
that he should apply to the appropriate departments in India for the loan or 
transfer of suitable officers before recruiting in England ? 

(c) If not, will Government make such rules or issue such instructions as 
will bring about the progressive Indianization of the establishments ? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. Colt LETT: (a) The following statement 
gives the. information required. It is basal on the list of the establishment of 


the High Commissioner 

on the 1st OcioU r 

1923 : 



1 i 

i 

No. of officials 
drawing £500 a 

No. of officials 
drawing £250 
a year and 

No. of officials 
drawing £100 
a year and above. 


year ami above. 

i 

above but 
below £500. 

but below 
£250. 

Europeans 

: 31 

7fi 

204 

Indians 

i 1 

4 1 

9 

Total 

i 32 

80 

213 
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(6) No. 

(c) I think the Right Honourable Member is sufficiently familiar with 
conditions in England to realise that the* High Commissioner's establishment 
could not at present be Indianiscd without greatly increasing the cost of the 
office. Suitable Indians would not ordinarily be willing to accept appoint¬ 
ments in England on the pay which is sufficient for Europeans. There are 
however, a certain number of Indians already in England who are content 
with European rates of pay, and it is understood that it is the practice of the 
High Commissioner to appoint such Indians to (ill vacancies in his office when 
possible. 

Sutlej Valley Canals Project. 

347. Tj ie Honourable Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH: Will the Gov¬ 
ernment be pleased to lay on the table the Sutlej Valley Project and the scheme 
to colonize the Crown lands '{ 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTERS : Numerous alterations have 
proved necessary in the original project estimate of the Sutlej Valley Canals 
Project, and a revised estimate of the scheme as it will actually be constructed 
is now under preparation by the Government of the Punjab. The same 
remark applies to the scheme for the colonization of the Crown lands under the 
project, fresh proposals for which are now being formulated. The question 
of laying these papers on the table will be considered when they are received 
from the Local Government. 

Circulation of Rupees and Rupee Currency Notes. 

348. The Honourable Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH : Will the Gov¬ 
ernment be pleased to give the amount of rupees and rupee currency notes in 
circulation on the 1st of January 1924and on 1st of June 1924, and also on 1st 
of January 1920 ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTERS : As regards the amount of 
rupees in circulation, I would invite the Honourable Member’s attention to 
paragraph 24 of the Report on the operations of the Currency Department 
for 1921-22. No later calculations have been made. As regards ruje c cur¬ 
rency notes if the Honourable Member means om -rupee notes, lie will i>nd the 
figures for (he 31st. March 1920, 1921 and 1922 in Statement XV1 i of that 
Report and for 31st March 1923 in the similar Report for 1922-23. If he means 
our Currency notes generally, lie will find the figures required in* the weekly 
abstracts of the accounts of the Currency Department published in the Gazette 
of India. 

The Honourable Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH : Have the Government 
decided on the cancellation of the rupee notes without making any calculation 
as to the circulation of silver rupees and the rupee notes in the country '( 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTERS : 1 am not quite sure if 1 have 
understood the question. ^ ^ 

The Honourable Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH : I read in the Notifi¬ 
cation the other day that the rupee notes will be cancelled. If they are being 
cancelled, have the Government decided to cancel them without calculating 
the amount of silver rupees. 
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The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTERS : The Honourable Member 
is under a misapprehension. He is referring to the Communique which was 
published the other day stating that the contract for one rupee notes has come 
to an end. There is no question of calling in notes already in circulation. 
They will gradually disappear in course of time. 

The Honourable Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH : Then no further one 
rupee notes have been printed ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTERS : No further one rupee notes 
are being printed. 

The Honourable Sardar .JOGENDRA SINGH : In that case, are 
Government going to coin fresh rupees l 

The Honourable Mr. A. 0. McWATTERS : The Government will 
have no difficulty in supplying silver coin from stocks already in hand. 

The Honourable Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH : Would it mean any 
deflation of currency ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTERS : No, Sir. 

Absorption and Hoarding of Currency. 

34!). The Honourable Sardar JOGENDRA SJNC1I: (a) Is natural 

absorption and hoarding of the currency in progress { 

(b) lias tlit re bet n a decrease in the (iiireiicy ( If so, how has it l.een 
met ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTERS : (a) and (b). The Govern¬ 
ment have no information. Rut quite apart from the question of any actual 
decrease in circulation, the Government have tried to meet the stringency in 
the money market bv the issue of currency from the Paper Currency Reserve in 
India against deposit of sterling in the Reserve in London (.sec paragraph fif) of 
the Honourable Finance Member's "Budget. Speech in the Legislative. Assembly 
on the 20th February 1021) and also by the issue of emergency currency under 
section 20 of the Indian Paper Currency Act, 1023. 

The Honourable Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH: As a layman, I only 
wanted to inquire and ascertain if tin* currency has really decreased within this 
period and to that I have* got no answer. 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTERS: No absolutely definite 
answer can be given. \ think the answer is in the affirmative ; but no exact 
figures are available. 

The Honourable Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH : In any case, the 
Finance Department must be in a position to know if the currency has really 
decreased within these years ; and, if so, to what extent. It is a very important 
question, Sir, and it is on this that the price of everything is based. 

(No answer was given,) 

The Honourable Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH: Is there no answer to 
my supplementary question, Sir l 
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The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTERS : The remarks of the Honour¬ 
able Member did not appear to be in the form of a question. 

The Honourable tiie PRESIDENT: The Honourable Member’s 
previous remarks were not in the form of a question. 

The Honourable Sardar JOGKNDRA SINGH : Then I would put my 
remarks in a better form. What l wish to ascertain is this. Has there been 
any decrease in the currency within these years? if so, to what extent? 
A definite answer to that question is required. 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTERS: 1 have already answered 
that question by saying that it is, I think, the case that there Inis been some 
decrease from the highest point. The exact amount, however, cannot be 
ascertained. 

Tightness ok the Money Market in the Wheat Season. 

350. The Honourable Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH : (a) Was there 
tightness of the money market in the wheat season '( 

(b) Wluit was the Rank rate during the wheat season ( 

(c) How do the Government propose to meet the demand for mom y in 
the coming cotton season and to keep the Bank rate down ( 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTERS : (a) The reply is in the 
affirmative. 

(b) I would refer the Honourable Member to the weekly statements of the 
affairs of the Imperial Bank of India which are published in the Gazette of 
India. 

(c) The Honourable Member will no doubt have seen the Government's 
recent, reply to the representation by the Bengal Chamber*of Commerce. The 
adoption of measures other than those, cited will continue to receive the careful 
consideration of the Government. 

Inclusion of Representatives of Agriculturists as Governors of 

the Imperial Rank. 

351. The Honourable Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH: l.)o the persons 
nominated by the Governor General in Council as Governors of the Imperial 
Bank under Section 28 (1) (Hi) of the Imperial Rank of India Act include any 
representative of agriculturists % 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTERS : None of the present nomi¬ 
nated Governors have been appointed specifically as representatives of the 
agriculturists. 

The Honourable Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH : Will the Government 
consider the desirability of such a nomination ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTERS : Yes, Sir. 

Prohibition of the Export of Wheat. 

352. The Honourable Lala SUKIIB1R SINIIA : (i ) Will the Govern¬ 
ment be pleased to state— 

(a) when the embargo on the export of wheat was removed ; 
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(b) since then how much wheat has been exported every year; and 

(c) to what countries is wheat exported nowadays and by what firms ? 

(ii) Do Government propose to prohibit the export of wheat as was 
done before ? 

The Honourable Sir NARASIMITA SARMA : (i) (a) On the 28th 
September 1922. 

(b) The exports of wheat during the period October 1922 to March 1923 
and for the whole of the year 1923-24 were 218,779 tons and 638,252 tons, res¬ 
pectively. 

(c) All the information available regarding the countries to which wheat 
is exported is contained in the published Accounts relating to the Sea-borne 
Trade of British India. Copies of this publication are in the Library and the 
Honourable Member is referred to them. The Government have no reliable 
information as to what firms export wheat.. The Government are making 
inquiries to obtain accurate information as to what firms have been exporting 
wheat. 


Indigenous System of Medicines. 

353. The Honourable Lala SUKHB1R SfNHA : (a) Is it a fact that 
the Madras and Bengal Governments have appointed committees on the 
indigenous system of medicines, and that they are making inquiries, but that 
the Bombay, United Provinces, Punjab and other Local Governments have 
not done so ? 

(b) Do Government propose to draw their attention to this matter and 
to recommend to Governments, who have not (akdi action, to appoint 
similar committees \jithout any further delay ? 

The Honourable Sir NARASIMHA SARMA : (a) The Government, of 
India understand that the Governments of Madras and Bengal have appointed 
such Committees, but have, no information regarding other Provinces. 

* f (b) Medical Administration is a Provincial Transferred subject and the 
matter is one which primarily concerns Local Governments. The Govern¬ 
ment of India do not, therefore, feel that their intervention is called for. 

Railway Concession Return Tickets. 

354. The Honourable Lai.a SUKHBIR STNHA: Will Government 
be pleased to state on what railways concession return tickets have been re¬ 
introduced, and whether, and if so, from what date, this will be done on other 
railways ? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT : Concession return tickets have 
been or are now being introduced on the Assam-Bengal, Bengal Nagpur, Bom¬ 
bay, Baroda and Central India, Burma, Eastern Bengal, East Indian, Great 
Indian Peninsula, H. E. H. the Nizam’s Guaranteed State, Jodhpur-Bikaner, 
Madras and Southern Mahratta, North-Western and Oudh and ltohilkhand 
Railways. This is a matter within the competence of Railway Administra¬ 
tions, and Government are not in a position to say from what date such con¬ 
cessions will be introduced on other railwavs. 
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Reduction of Telegraphic Rates to the Pre-War Level. 

355. The Honourable Lala SUKH^IR SINHA : Arc telegraphic rates 
going to be reduced to what they were before the war ? If so, when ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY : There is no immediate intention of 
reducing the rates, nor am I able to say when this is likely to happen. 


DEATHS OF NAWAB MUHAMMAD ABDUL MAJID AND KHAN 
BAHADUR USMAN SAHIB BAHADUR. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Before wo proceed with the 
business of the day I should like to refer to the loss the Council has sustained 
since we last met through the deaths of Nawab Muhammad Abdul Majid and 
Khan Bahadur Usman Sahib Bahadur. The Nawab was a very old Member of 
the Indian Legislature and had been a Member of this Council from its inception. 
Owing to recurring ill-health he had been unable to attend the meetings of the 
Council recently ; but, none the less, we all feel his loss. The case of Khan 
Bahadur Usman Sahib Bahadur is a pathetic one. He joined this Council in 
place of his cousin, Sir Ahmedtliamby Maricair, in June last. Tie served the 
Council during those few sittings and, on his wav hack home, had an attack of 
sun-rtfroke, and died in the train at Jhansi. I am sure the Council will wish me 
to express their sympathy with the relatives of our late Colleagues. 

The Honourable Dr. Mian Str MUHAMMAD SHAFT (LawMember): 
Sir, as Leader of the House, T rise to associate my Honourable Colleagues and 
myself with the regret which has been expressed by you at the sad death of our 
two Honourable Colleagues. My friend, the late Nawab Abdul Majid, was one 
of the leading landholders of the province of Agra, was a prominent figure in 
Muslim public life in the days when the Minto-Morley Reforms were, under 
discussion and was elected a member of the first Minto-Morley Reform Council. 
He had in those days done most useful work in the old Imperial Legislative 
Council in which I had the honour of beingone of his colleagues. On the intro¬ 
duction of the Chelmsford-Montagu Reforms, when tin's Council of State came 
into existence, he was elected a Member from the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh to this Council. Latterly, as you have observed, Sir, he was in failing 
health and in consequence was unable to attend the meetings of this House. I 
am sure we all mourn his Joss and it would be in the fitness of things tor you. 
Sir, as the President of the Council of State, to communicate our sincere sym¬ 
pathy to his bereaved family. 

As you observed, Khan Bahadur Usman Sahib Bahadur was only very 
recently elected a Member of this House in the plac" of his cousin, Sir Ahnied- 
thambv Maricair, who was a prominent figure amongst 11 s. Khan Bahadur 
Usman Sahib Bahadur was a member of the Madras Provincial Civil Service 
and by reason of faithful and conscientious discharge of his duties as a member 
of that service, he rose to the position, I believe, of a Deputy Commissioner in 
the Madras Presidency at the time of his retirement and was soon after elected 
as a Member of this House. 
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We all sincerely regret his untimely death under the tragic circumstances 
described by you, and it would be in the fitness of things in his case as well to 
communicate the sympathy of this House to the members of his family. 

The Honourable Mr. YAM1N KHAN (United Provinces West: 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I associate myself with every word that has been said 
by my Honourable friend Sir Mian Muhammad Shafi about the two gentlemen- 
who have departed from this world. I specially associate myself with the 
feelings which have been expressed by Sir Muhammad Shafi about the loss 
which has been caused to this House and to the Province which 1 have the 
honour to represent by the sad death of the late Nawab Abdul Majid. He had 
been a very prominent figure in our Provinces for a considerable period of time. 
He was a prominent barrister; lie was, as a matter of fact, the oldest barrister in 
the United Provinces and he entered politics at a time when very few people 
thought of taking to politics. His views had always been very sober end he 
was very well respected among the intclligentia of the Provinces and outside. 
B.v his loss his duties in this Chamber have devolved on me, and therefore 1 
have to express my views specially about that loss. I assure this House he is 
mourned not only in this House but everybody in the Provinces is feeling his 
great loss as a personal loss to themselves in politics. With these few words 
1 associate myself with the references that have been made to the departed 
gentlemen. 

The Honourable Sardar JOGENDKA SINGH (Punjab: Sikh): I 
wish to associate myself with what my friends have said. Nawab Abdul 
Majid was an old friend and colleague of mine, a well known landlord and 
barrister. His activities in many directions were very beneficent and though 
in later days we did not see him much in this Council his influence was 
there, and he was always a steadying influence in the country. I am quite 
sure that the Hindus and the Muhammadans in the United Provinces and the 
faltH/rfars of Oudh mourn his loss deeply, and I wish to support this motion 
that the sympathy of this Council may be conveyed to his family. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The House may rest assured 
that I shall convey to the relatives of our deceased colleagues an expression 
of the Council's sympathy. 


BILLS ASSENTED TO BY H. E. THE VICEROY. 

SECRETARY OF THE COUNCIL : Sir, information has been received 
that His Excellency has been pleased to grant his assent to the following 
Bills, namely:— 

The Indian Soldiers Litigation (Amendment) Act, 1924 . 

The Indian (Specified Instruments) Stamp Amendment Act, 1924 . 

The Steel Industry (Protection) Act, 1924 . 
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ELECTION OF MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATURE TO SERVE ON 
THE COMMITTEE TO CONSIDER THE FLOW OF CAPITAL 
INTO INDIA FROM EXTERNAL* SOURCES. 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTERS (Finance Secretary) : With 
your permission, Sir, I have a statement to make to the House. In pursuance 
of the promise which was made by the Honourable the Commerce Member in 
the other House when the Steel Industry (Protection) Bill was under discussion, 
the Government have decided to appoint a Committee to consider the question 
of the flow of capital into India from external sources. Honourable Members 
are probably aware that when what is now section 5 of the Act was under 
discussion various suggestions were made as to restrictions which should or 
should not be imposed upon capital other than Indian capital. The Honourable 
Sir Charles lime* in accepting clause 5, now section 5 of the Act, which carries 
out the policy which the Government had accepted as a result of the Indian 
Fiscal Commission, promised that the further questions which had been raised 
in discussion regarding foreign capital would be considered by a committee, 
and he further promised that the members of the committee who would be 
appointed from the other H ouse should be elected by that House. 11 onourable 
Members will observe that the terms of reference to the. Committee, while 
including the particular matters discussed in the other House, are framed in 
more general terms. The proposal of Government is that this Committee 
should be presided over by the Honourable the Finance Member, that the 
Honourable the Commerce Member should also be a member of it, that there 
should be four members elected by the other House and three members from 
this House. I think it is probable that the Members of this House will also 
wish to elect from their number the members to be appointed 1 o this Committee, 
and therefore I propose, if the House is agreeable to this suggestion, that 
arrangements should be made for the election of three Members from this 
House to serve on the Committee. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : 1 take it that the Council will 

gladly avail themselves of the invitation of the Government to elect their 
three Members. 

(The Members assented.) 

In that tase the names of candidates should be sent in by 3 p.m. on Satur¬ 
day next. I will then deal with the matter on Monday when we meet again. 

INDIAN SOLDIERS (LITIGATION) BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR (Home Secretary) : I move for 
leave to introduce a Bill to consolidate and amend the law to provide for the 
special protection in respect of civil and revenue litigation of Indian soldiers 
serving under special conditions. 

It will be within the recollection of the House that last May when I sub¬ 
mitted to the House proposals to amend section II of the Act, I intimated 
that Government had in contemplation a somewhat wider consolidating and 
amending measure. It is this measure which I now ask for leave to introduce, 
and I shall do so in a very few words. The object of this Bill is to reaffirm, 
to render more effective and in some respects to extend the principle of the 
existing legislation. The principle of that legislation is that Indian soldiers 
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serving under military conditions which preclude them, owing to prolonged 
absence from their homes which their service entails, from taking adequate 
measures to safeguard their civil interests in property and other matters should 
be in this respect protected. I think the House will have no difficulty in agree¬ 
ing with me that it is incumbent upon all citizens, and more particularly upon 
the Legislatures, to see that their fellow-citizens who voluntarily undertake 
that high and responsible service should not suffer any detriment in conse¬ 
quence. 

That is the simple principle of the Bill, ft is the principle of the existing 
legislation and it is to give further effect to that principle that this Bill is design¬ 
ed. 1 will merely add a few general remarks upon the principal provisions of 
the Bill. 

As Honourable Members will note, from the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons, the necessity of making some provision for the protection of Indian 
soldiers first arose in a very acute and very intense form during the course of 
the late war, and an Ordinance was passed to grant them some measure of pro¬ 
tection. But these disabilities though they, as T have observed, emerged 
in a very intense form during the war. bad been the cause of long-standing 
complaint, and it is with the object of applying a more, complete remedy that 
this Bill has been designed. The first therefore and the most salient provision 
of the Bill is that war conditions, the conditions of service, now provided for 
in the. Act, receive a considerable extension. But t here is no real modification 
in the principle. The principle, is that if a soldier by reason of his military 
service, is precluded from taking measuies that any other citizen is at 
liberty to take to defend his own interests he should in that respect receive 
protection. It is therefore immaterial from that point of view whether the 
soldier is actually serving in a campaign or whether lie. is serving overseas 
or in other conditions which preclude him from exercising the normal and 
natural lights of a citizen. That is the object of this extension. 

There are. one or two limitations imposed upon this protection in. order 
not unduly to impinge upon the rights of the public. The House will observe 
that in the case of a pre-emption suit discretion is vested in the Court. Dis¬ 
cretion is also vested in the Court in the case of the Indian soldier who is a 
pro forma defendant, or in eases whore his interests can be. adequately and 
substantially protected by other parties to the suit or proceeding. 

I do not think I need add anything to that brief statement. 1 regret that 
T have not the sitpjiort. which I am sure I should otherwise hive had from 
the presence of His Excellency the Commander-in-Ohief and niv Honourable 
and gallant friend, Sir Umar Ilavat Khan. But in spite of mv not being at 
present supported by their powerful advocacy, I am confident that I can leave 
the principle of this measure to the approval and sympathy of the House. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Tho question is : 

“ That leave be given to introduce a Bill to consolidate and amend the, law to provide 
for the special protection in respect of civil and revenue litigation of Indian soldiers serving 
under special conditions.'” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Mr. J. PRERAR : Sir, I introduce the Bill. 
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PROVIDENT FUNDS BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : (Home Secretary): Mr. President, 
I move for leave to introduce a Bill to amend and consolidate the law relating 
to Government and other Provident Funds. 

The general object of this Bill is to make more effective the purpose of 
the existing Act, and with that purpose I am sure the House will fully and 
warmly svm pathise. One of the primary objects of the forma t ion of a Provident 
Fund is of course to encourage thrift and, in particular, to secure that the family 
and dependants of deceased employees of Government and of Railway 
Administrations shall not be left d< stitute, and shall so far as possible receive a 
competence. 1 am sure, as I say, that that principle will ha ve the full sympathy 
of the House, and it is mainly to give fuller effect to that principle that this 
Bill is designed. The House will observe that the principal provisions of tin* 
Bill are to confer, with certain limitations, upon dependants as defined in the 
Bill the same privilege,sas nov> are p muted to the wives and children of deceased 
depositors. The dej osit to the. credit of a deceased depositor under the 
existing law now vests in his widow or children that survive 1 him : that is to 
say, the money forms no pari, of his estate and immediately on his demise, 
vests absolutely in ids widow nr is children. The first object of the Bill 
therefore 1 is to give to the dependants as defined in tin* Bill the same privilege 
except that, in respect of assignments which may have, beam mack* before the 
oommeiKM merit « the Act. the interests of third parties are protected. 

Another important provision of <lie Bill is to facilitate the disbursement of 
amounts not exceeding Rs. 5.000. The House will readily recognise* that, in 
the event of the decease of a depositor in one of these 1 Provident Funds, it is 
frequently e>f the* utmost importance 1 that the money to his credit should be 
made immediately available for his dependants or nominees. Tt not infre¬ 
quently happens that, owing to the delay involved in obtaining probate, letters 
of administration, succession certificates and the like, very acute*, distress is 
caused to his dependants. Within the limit therefore of Rs. 5,000 the Act is 
designed to expedite the disbursement of moneys. 

Another important provision is that when nominations have once been 
made by a depositor they cannot be varied by testamentary dispositions or 
otherwise: that is to say, if the depositor desires to change his nominee he must 
do so specifically by varying his nomination. That again is designed mainlv 
to prevent delay and disputes at the stage where the money at the credit of 
a depositor is due to be disbursed. 

With these few remarks I commend this measure to the House. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

“ That leave be given to introduce a Bill to amend and consolidate the law relating to 
Government and other Provident Funds.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : Sir, I introduce the Bill. 
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INDIAN MOTOR VEHICLES (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR (Home Secretary): Sir, I move 
for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Indian Motor Vehicles Act, 
1914, for certain purposes. 

The object of this small measure is so fully explained in the Statement 
of Objects and Reasons that I do not think that at this stage I need add 
anything. I move for leave to introduce the Bill. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The question is: 

“ That leave be given to introduce a Bill further to amend the Indian Motor Vehicles 
Act, 1014, for certain purposes.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Mr. ,J. CRERAR: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


OBSCENE PUBLICATIONS BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR (Home Secretary): Sir, I move for 
leave to introduce a Bill to give effect to certain articles of the International 
Convention for the Suppression of the Circulation of, and Traffic in, Obscene 
Publications. 

it will be? within the recollection of the House that last March I moved 
a Resolution inviting the Council of State to recommend to the Governor 
General in Council that India should ratify the International Convention for the 
Suppression of tin* Circulation of, and Traffic in, Obscene Publications. The 
House will remember that I pointed out that, as a consequence of that ratifica¬ 
tion, if it took effect, it would be incumbent on the Government of Lidia to 
propose certain legislation. Our law in the matter was for most purposes and 
in most respects adequate to the requirements of the Convention, but there 
were one or two points in which it fell somewhat short. Those points are 
contained in Articles 1 and 5 of the Convention. Article 1 makes it incumbent 
upon us to extend the provisions of sections 292 and 293 of the Indian Penal 
Code and also of section 98 of the Criminal Procedure Code. Further, in the 
final Act of the International Conference, a recommendation was made that, 
in the legislation to be enacted, it should be provided that, where an offence 
was committed in respect of a minor, there should be an enhanced punishment, 
which is provided for in the Bill now before the House. J now beg leave to 
introduce the Bill. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

“ That leave be given to introduce a Bill to give effect to certain articles of the Inter¬ 
national Convention for the Suppression of the Circulation of, and Traffic in, Obscene 
Publications.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : Sir, I introduce the Bill, 
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STATEMENT OF BUSINESS FOR THE 8TH, 10TH, 15TH AND 16TH 

SEPTEMBER 1924. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Is the Honourable the Leader 
of the House in a position to make a statement with regard to the course of 
public business ( 

The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFI (Law Member) : 
Sir, at the meeting to be held on Monday next, motions will be made that the 
Indian Soldiers (Litigation) Bill and the Indian Motor Vehicles (Amendment) 
Bill, which have been introduced to-day, be taken into consideration and 
passed. On Wednesday, the 10th September, similar motions will be moved 
in respect of the two other Bills introduced to-day, namely, the Provident 
Funds Bill and the Obscene Publications Bill. In the week opening on Monday 
the 15th September, two days will be allotted for the discussion of the Honour¬ 
able Mr. Crerar’s Resolution on the subject of the Lee Commission’s recom¬ 
mendations. Further legislative business in this Council must depend on 
the course of business in another place. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 8th 
September, 1924. 
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COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Monday , the 8th September, 1924 . 


The Council met in the Council Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, the 
Honourable the President in the Chair. 


MEMBERS SWORN : 

His Excellency General Sir William Riddell Birdwood, Bart., G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., K.C.S.I., C.I.E., D.S.O. (Commander-m-Chief in India) and the 
Honourable Mr. Arthur Clement Wild (Bombay : Nominated Official). 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Statistics relating to the Increase or Decrease of Cattle in India. 

356. The Honourable Raja MOTICHAND : (a) Has the attention of the 
Government been drawn to a statistical account of the increase or decrease 
in cattle in the United Provinces during the last 20 years, published in the 
Pioneer newspaper in its issue of the 13th of August 1924 under the heading 
“ Cattle Preservation ” ? 

(b) Are the Government in a position to lay on the table a similar statis¬ 
tical account for the whole of India during the last 20 years ? 

(c) If not, do they propose to compile such a table for the information of 
the Council ? And if not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir NARAS1MHA SARMA: (a) Yes. 

(b) and (c). The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the 
Agricultural Statistics of India, Volume I, which arc available in the Secre¬ 
tariat Library. 

Improvement of Indian Cattle. 

357. The Honourable Raja MOTI CHAND: (a) Do the Government 
of India maintain any agency of their own to effect the general improvement 
of Indian cattle ! 

(b) What measures, if any, are they taking for the purpose ? 

(c) If the answer to (b) is that no measures are being taken, will the Gov¬ 
ernment be pleased to state if they propose to take any measures for the pur¬ 
pose ? If not why not '( 

The Honourable Sir NA RASIM HA SARMA: (a) Yes. 

(b) The Military Dairy Farms at Bangalore, Wellington and Kama! have 
been taken over by the Agricultural Department and placed under the control 
of the Imperial Dairy Expert. At all these farms and also at the farm attached 
to the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa, experiments in rattle breeding 
are being conducted. 

(c) The question docs not arise. 
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Legislation Te the Prohibition of the f laughter of Useful Cattle. 

358. The Honourable Raja MOTI CHAND: Do the Government 
propose to frame any legislative measure applicable to the whole of India 
for the prohibition of the slaughter of useful cattle, such as the United Provinces 
Government have under contemplation ? if so, how soon ? And if not, why 
not ? 

The Honourable Sir NARASIMHA SARMA : No, as the matter 
touches a Provincial Subject in regard to which the Local Governments are 
competent to legislate. 

Reservation of Pasture Land. 

359. The Honourable Raja MOTI CHAND: Do the Government 
propose to take any action for the reservation of pasture land, applicable to 
the whole of India, such as is contemplated by the United Provinces Govern¬ 
ment '( Jf so, what, and how soon t And if not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir NARASIMHA SARMA : No, as it is only the Local 
Governments who can deal with this <|uestion. 

Export of Indian Cattle. 

360. The Honourable Raja MOTI CHAND: (n) Are the Government 
in a posit ion to state the extent of cat tle export from India as a whole ? 

(h) If not, do they propose to institute any inquiries into the matter? 
If so, how soon ? And if not, why not ? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. COR RETT: (a) The number of cattle 
exported from British India is published each month in the Accounts relating 
to Sea-borne trade, which will be found in the Library. 

(/>) Does not arise. 

Rise iv the Price or Agricultural Products, Milk and Mn k 1 kodittn. 

361. The Honourable Raja MOTI CHAND: (<7) Has there been a 
continual rise in the price of agricultural products, milk and milk products and 
a consequent increase in the cost of living ( 

(b) If so, do the Government propose to take any steps to meet the situ¬ 
ation ( 

The Honourable Sir NARASIMHA SARMA : (a) and (b). The Gov¬ 

ernment are not aware that the price of agricultural produce has been rising 
continuously ; but, even if that were the case, the Local Governments are the 
authorities empowered to cope with it in the areas under their charge. The 
Government of India do not, therefore, propose to take any action unless the 
situation requires their intervention. 

Grievances of the Finders of ibk Calci'ita Pkuj-s. 

362. The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE : (a) Have the binders 
of the Government of India Printing, Calcutta, represented certain grievances, 
regarding classifications, to Government ? If so, have Government refused 
to consider those grievances ? 
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(b) Is it a fact that Government rules in the prisses provide for annual 
classifications of the pit ce-wcrkers ? 

(c) If the reply to (b) is in tlie affirmative, will Government state the 
reasons for deviating from the rules in the present case * 

(d) Is it a fact that, in reply to the petitions of die above binders, Govern¬ 
ment have replied that those who are dissatisfied with th« present order can 
submit their names to the authorities for placing them in the list of those whose 
services have already been dispensed with { 

The Honourable Mr. A. II. LEY : (a) and (d). The Government of 

India have received no representation from the binders in the Calcutta Press. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) The object of the classification is to ensure t]mt the earnings of piece¬ 
workers do not sillier while they are employed on time-work. It has been 
necessary to undertake the revision of the. rules owing to the lad that the 
binders in the Calcutta Press have been receiving payment for time-work at 
rates far in excess of their piece earnings. 

Inquiry by the Taxation Committee into Land Levi nit: IV; u y. 

303. The Honourable Lala SUKHBIR SINIIA: Will Government 
be pleased to state whether, under the terms of reference to the Taxation 
Committee, any inquiry will be made into the land revenue policy of the 
Government of India in this country and, if so, to what extent ( 

Inquiry by the Taxation Committi-e into Land Reyi-mt: I’oi.n y. 

364. The Honourable Lala SUKHBIlt BJN11A : Will the Taxation 
Committee be able— 

(t) to inquire into—- 

(а) the economic condition of the landlords and their tenants ; 

(б) various forms of land revenue systems--periodical, permanent 

and Raitjalwari settlements; 

(c) various forms of tenancies ; 

(d) produce of wheat per acre of land as compared w ith produce per 

acre in other countries ; and 

(it) to recommend necessary changes in the land revenue policy of the 
Government of India ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTERS : 1 propose to answer ques¬ 

tions Nos. 303 and 364 together. As regards both, 1 would refer the Honour¬ 
able Member to paragraphs 5 and 6 of the Government: of India, finance Depart¬ 
ment Resolution No. 1412-F., dated the 26th May J924, published in the 
Gazette of India. 

Loans utilised ly ihe Government oe the United Pkovixu-s < n PRO¬ 
DUCTIVE AND l XPRODUCTIVE WoRKS. 

365. The Honourable Lala SUKHBIR S1NHA: Will Government 
be pleased to state how much money has been borrowed by the United Pro¬ 
vinces Government since the introduction of the Reforms, and how much of 
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it has been spent on production and how much on unproductive works, giving 
details 1 

The Honourable Mr. A. Cj. Me WATTERS : The Honourable Member is 
referred to Accounts Nos. 82-A and 82-B of the Finance and Revenue Accounts 
for 1921-22 and 1922-23 and to the Civil Estimates of the Provincial 
Government for 1923-24, copies of which will be found in the Library. 

Vacanueh in the Indian Civil Service. 

366. The Honourable Lala SUKHB1R SINHA : How many vacancies 
are likely to be filled up this year in the Indian Civil Service, how many of them 
by competitive examination and how many by nomination ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : Seven appointments have already 
been made, five as a result of competitive examination in India, and two by 
nomination of Indian candidates. It is proposed to make at least ten more 
appointments after examination in London. 

Horse and Mule Breeding in India. 

367. The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN : 
(a) Will the Government be pleased to state if sufficient horses and mules are 
being productd in India to meet the requirements of the Aimy and country 
generally ( 

(b) If net, how much money leaves India annually for the purchase of 
the horses and mules from overseas ? 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : (a) No. 

(6) The amount is a varying one depending on the numbers of animals 
required, but for 1924-25, the anticipated expenditure on horses and mules to 
be purchased outside India is approximately Rs. 22 lakhs. 

Expansion of Horse and Mule Breeding in India. 

368. The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN: 
Are Government considering the question of expanding horse and mule breed¬ 
ing in India to the extent of meeting the requirements of the country in full i 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : Assuming that the 
Honourable Member refers to the possibility of meeting the full requirements 
of the Army in India, I think 1 cannot do latter than refer him to an article 
published in the “ Illustrated Pioneer Mail ‘of the 23rd December 1922. which 
describes the measures adopted by Government for the purpose of providing 
for the Army, remounts and transport animals from the country. 1 shall be 
glad to give the Honourable Member a copy of this article. Tiie piospoctsof 
meeting the full Tequirements of the Aimv in India by means of these measures 
are remote. 

NOMINATION OF MEMBERS AS CANDIDATES FOR THE EXTERNAL 

CAPITAL COMMITTEE. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : 1 have to announce that tlio 

following seven Members have been nominated as candidates for tlie Com¬ 
mittee to consider the question of t he liew of capital into India : 

The Right Honourable V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, 

The Honourable Dr. Dwarkanath Mitter, 
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The Honourable Mr. Lalubluii £amaldas. 

The Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhov, 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. A. Beil, • 

The Honourable Snrdar Jogendra Singh, and 
Tlie Honourable Mr. G. A. Natcsan. 

1 propose to liohl the election on \\ edncsday ne.\» under the usual trans¬ 
ferable vote system. 


THE INDIAN SOLDIERS (LITIGATION) BILL. 

The Honourable Mil J. GRERAR (Home Secretary) : Sir, 1 beg 
to move : 

“ That the Bill to consolidate and amend the law to provide for the special protection 
in respect of civil and revenue litigation of Indian soldiers serving under special conditions, 
be taken into consideration.” 

Sir, when I moved for leave to introduce this Bill, I gave a pretty complete 
account of the general principles of tin* Bill and of the special features in respect 
of which it either amends or extends the provisit ns of existing legislation. I 
think, therefore, it is unnecessary for me to keep the House very long at this 
stage by recapitulating matters of which they art- already in possession. 1 
would only desire to emphasize once more that 1h<‘ object of this Bill is not 
to confer upon the soldier any special privilege ; it is merely to rectify a special 
disability. The House, I think, listened with sympathy and approval to what 
I had to say regarding the duty of those of us who have not undertaken military 
service to sustain the cause of, and to see that justice and equity are granted 
to, those who do undertake that very exacting and responsible service. That 
principle having been stated, the details of the Bill almost automatically 
follow, and I will only touch on one or two points which, though they are details, 
are rather important details. The House will observe that certain permissive 
exclusions are made in clause 0 of the Bill. In the first place, the Court will 
have a discretion to refrain from exercising its powtrs under that clause in the 
case of proceedings relating to rights of pre-emption. The reason for that 
exception is, I think, fairly obvious, but I may as well state it in order that 
there may be no misapprehension. It was considered by, I think, all the 
Local Governments whom we consulted and by the authorities whom they in 
their turn consulted, that suits for pre-emption did lie in a somewhat peculiar 
category, and it was represented, represented 1 think with good reason, that if 
pre-emption rights were to be allowed to subsist for long or indefinite periods, 
there would be a great lack of security to those actually in possession. You 
have, for instance, the case of the possessor of land who dr sires to build. If 
there is a chance of a right of pre-emption being subsequently enforced, he is 
obviously in a very embarrassing, possibly a very injurious, position. One 
of the main objects with which this Bill lias been framed, and one of the main 
objects which the legislation whHi it is intended to amend was framed, is 
to maintain the natural and legitimate rights of the soldier, and, at the same 
time, to place no serious disability' upon the third parties, and it is in pursuance 
of that principle that this exception has been made. 1 
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The exception in sub-clause (b) of the same clause carries on the face of it 
its own justification. 

There is only one point with which 1 propose to deal before T conclude. 
When at the previous Session of this Council I moved to amend clause 11 of 
the Bill, 1 was asked by more than one Honourable Member to consider the 
possibility of giving retrospective effect to the provisions of that section. I 
promised at the time that that point should be duly taken into consideration, 
and the result of consideration is as follows. Wo inquired from Local Govern¬ 
ments the number of cases which had been decided under that section and 
which therefore are governed by the ruling of the High Court of Lahore which 
necessitated tI k* amendrmnt of the section. On inquiry we found that there 
were only six cases and that those cases all related to alleged rights of pre¬ 
emption. Seeing therefore that we propose to make specific exclusion of 
cases of that kind, there can obviously be no serious injustice inflicted in refus¬ 
ing to give retrospective effect to the Bill which of course, as not only every 
lawyer but every Honourable Member will realise, would in many respects 
be a dangerous and inconvenient course unless it is found absolutely neces¬ 
sary. That is my explanation for the fact that no provision exists in the Bill 
for giving retrospective effect to it. 

I move, Sir, that the Bill be taken into consideration. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABIIOY (Central Provinces : 
General) : Sir, 1 support this Bill. This Bill is intended to substitute the 
Indian Soldiers (Litigation) Act of 1918 and also the Indian Soldiers Litigation 
(Amendment) Act of 1921 which was passed at the last Delhi Session. When 
the Act of 1921 came up before the Council it was widely felt that that Act 
did not do sufficient justice to a deserving class of our subjects. L am very 
pleased therefore that the Government have taken the earliest possible oppor¬ 
tunity of bringing in a comprehensive Bill which gives necessary relief to a 
deserving class of people who are entitled to special privileges on account of 
the special nature of their services. This Bill is a measure involving tardy 
relief, and it is a matter of no small satisfaction that Government have seen 
the advisability of bringing in this measure. The measure confers special 
privileges on a particular class of persons, but it departs in no way from civic 
obligations and liabilities. It only affords, in the ease of soldiers who are on 
active duty or circumstanced otherwise, an opportunity of coming in at a later 
stage of the proceedings and requiring the postponement of the case till their 
special service terminates and they are able or they are in a position to defend 
themselves. This concession after all is not such a great concession, and I have 
no doubt the Council will have no hesitation in according it. 

There are one or two points in this Bill to which 1 take the liberty to refer. 
The principle of law is that in legislative measures there should be clearness 
of expression, and there should be no room for any misunderstanding. I am, 
thereiore, unable to understand in clause 12 the words “ or other special con¬ 
ditions.’’ The words “ serving under war conditions” would include all con¬ 
ditions of service, whether special or ordinary, and in my opinion these words 
seem to be superfluous. The Honourable Mr. Crerar will perhaps be in a 
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position tr s ;t’sfy me that those words havo a special import and are therefore 
necessary. 

Again, Sir, in clause 14 I do not like the reservation of the poweT in the 
hands of the Governor General in Council with regard to anv other class of 
persons. Now this expression “ any other class of persons ” is a very loose 
expression. We are now providing for special privileges in the case of sol¬ 
diers. What is meant by “ any other class of persons ”? It is difficult to 
understand. The expression is so loose, so wide, that it may include camp 
followers, it may include commissariat agents, or it may include contractors 
who follow regiments on active service. I am not, going to press for the dele¬ 
tion of the clause. I am only pointing out to Government, that it compli¬ 
cates in a wav the provisions of the J$ill and leaves indefinite power in the 
hands of the Governor General in Council to extend the application of this 
Bill to other classes of persons. It is an ordinary principle of civil law, it is 
an ordinary principle of common law, that the Legislature must have power 
to give civic exemptions. The civic exemptions must form the basis of special 
legislation and can only be given by legislation. Ail indefinite power of this 
character is generally deprecated and I am not in favour of it. At the same 
time, if the Gounod is of opinion that these wider powers should be maintained 
in this Bill, 1 have no objection, but I think some explanation in regard to it is 
necessary. Sir, with these words 1 support the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CKERAR: Sir, l am very glad to find that 
the House displays a favourable disposition towards niy motion. As regards 
the remarks which have fallen from my Honourable and learned friend Sir 
Mancckji Dadabhoy, I think it would perhaps be more convenient if the 
explanation which he desires to be given should be, given when the House 
proceeds to the detailed consideration of the Bill. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is: 

“ That, the Bill to consolidate and amend the law to provide for the special protection 
in respect of civil and revenue litigation of Indian soldiers serving under special conditions, 
be taken into consideration.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The Council will now proceed 
to the detailed consideration of the Bill. W r e will postpone as usual to the 
end the Title and Preamble and clause 1 of the Bill. 

The question now before the Council is that clause 2 stand part of the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. YAMIN KHAN (United Provinces West: Muham¬ 
madan) : Sir, I beg to move an amendment to sub-clause (rf) of clause 2 : 

“ That after the word ‘ application ’ in sub clause ( d ) of clause 2 of the Bill, the follow* 
ing words be added, namely : 

4 other than the application for execution of decree under section 59 of the Agra 
Tenancy Act, 1901 V* 

The object of my moving this amendment is that on account of certain experi¬ 
ence which I gained during the late war I found that in a great number of 
cases where there was an occupancy tenant of a holding and he had not paid 
his rent there were decrees for the arrears of rent and he tried to evade the only 
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provision under which he could he ejected : to avoid these kind of proceedings 
he joined the army and the execution was stopped against him. The zamindar 
could not get his arrears of rent and he was put to a great loss. In many 
cases the zamindars complained to the Government that, if they could not 
realise from their tenants any amount of money which was due from them, the 
same sum should be remitted from the Government revenues and this compli¬ 
cated matters, because there .was no provision under which Government could 
remit the revenue which was due from the zamindar to the Government. 
At the same time it put to a great hardship the zamindars when they could 
not realise their dues from their tenants while they had to pay to the Govern¬ 
ment. The execution of the decree means nothing but when a decree has 
been passed the zamindar applie s to the Court for the execution and the 
Court gives a certain period to the tenant to pay up the amount due under the 
decree; otherwise he would be ejected. In many instances I have come to 
know that the tenant has h ft in body at home to look after his interest. He has 
joined the army simply to make a certain amount of money in order to pay up 
his dues to the zamindar; if he comes back alive from the war he pays it, 
otherwise the zamindar has to lose his dues for another year or two. Lots of 
soldiers who joined the army were occupancy tenants against whom there were 
decrees for arrears of rent. They joined the war and went to Mesopotamia and 
other places; they died there, and the decrees were pending against them— 
the zamindars could not profit by the land and ultimately they had to pay 
their dues to the Government without realisation of any money. In other 
cases, there is, say, only the wife of a tenant who has joined as a soldier. She is 
the only one at home and she says, because she is not the tenant, no decree can 
be executed in spite of her continuing the cultivation : the land remains in 
their possession and the zamindar has got no right of entering upon the land. 
For these reasons, Sir, I want to exclude these applications which come up for 
execution of a decree under section 59 of the Agra Tenancy Act from this Bill, 
and I think they should not be included. This never causes any hardship to 
the soldier. Of course, I would be the last person to send in this amendment if 
I found that a tenant soldier has been put to any kind of loss or it was operating 
against him in a certain hard way ; but [ find this will do no good to the tenant 
because clause 10 of the Bill amply provides a remedy for any kind of injustice 
that might be done under the execution of a decree, because he can apply for 
the restoration of the proceedings after he comes back from the war. With 
these words. Sir, I beg to move this my amendment. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR (Home Secretary) : Sir, I have 
listened with great- interest to the remarks of the Honourable Member, but I 
regret very much I cannot, on behalf of the Government, accept his amendment. 
I have no doubt the Honourable Member’s intention is to inflict no hardship 
upon the soldier, but I am exceedingly doubtful whether that would really be 
the consequence of his amendment. It appears to mo to proceed on the 
assumption that in the class of cases which he specially contemplates a soldier 
cannot possibly have a case. He can urge nothing of justice and equity on his 
side. That would be a very rash presumption to make in any kind of legal 
proceedings until the other side has been heard, and I think the House would 
not be at all well advised, if they accept the general principles of this Bill, 
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to permit of an exclusion of this nature. # Moreover, I cannot quite understand 
why an exception of this kind should solely be made in the case of the Agra 
Tenancy Act. If we follow the course indicated to us by the Honourable 
Member it appears to me that we should have to encumber our Bill with a 
multiplicity of exceptions drawn from the various Tenancy Acts of tlx* several 
Provinces of India, which would make it an exceedingly cumbrous and in 
many instances an ineffective measure. Nor do I think—at least I venture to 
hope—that the arguments employed by the Honourable Member will not appeal 
strongly even to that class whose interests l believe it is his intention to promote. 
The Honourable Member’s amendment, if T understand it correctly, is framed 
solely and exclusively in the interests of the landlord. There is no class, Sir, 
to which Government look with more confidence to have a benevolent eye for 
the interests of soldiers serving overseas or under war conditions than the land- 
holding class. And I shall be very much disappointed if the members of that 
class, of whom we have so many distinguished representatives in this House, 
associate themselves with such a point of view. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Amendment moved : 

“ That after the word ‘ application ’ in sub-clause (d) of clause 2 of the Bill, the follow¬ 
ing words be added, namely : 

‘ other than the application for execution of decree under section 50 of the Agra 
Tenancy Act, 1901 V' 

The question I have to put is that that amendment be made. 

The motion .was negatived. 

Glauses 2, 3, 4 and 5 were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. YAMIN KHAN : Sir, I beg to move : 

4 ‘ That after clause ( b) of the pro\ iso to clause 6 of the Bill the following words bo 
added, namely : 

‘ or 

(c) the soldier is a non-occupancy tenant holding the land from year to year, or 

{d) the soldier is a tenant of a holding under a lease, the period of which has expired, 
or 

(e) the soldier has joined the military service only for the purpose of avoiding or 
prolonging legal proceedings of which he had notice before joining the 
service 

The first portion of mv amendment applies to the soldier wlm is a non- 
occupancy tenant holding the land from year to year. 

I want to add this, Sir, simply because, if a soldier had been a tenant 
from year to year, having no other interest in the land, and if he vacates the 
land and goes over to join the army during the year, then the zamindar has 
got no right to enter upon the land unless through a suit. I do not know 
about the other Provinces, but as far as my Province, the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, is concerned the zamindar cannot take possession of the 
land except through a suit, ff the tenant had been holding the land from 
year to year, he vacates it and somebody else takes possession of the land, 
but never pretends to have taken possession on behalf of the tenant, in whb\ : ; 
case he could be ejected, but simply says in reply to the zamindar, “ Yes, the 
tenant has entrusted me with this land.” If he is sued in a Court of law, he 
raises the objection that the real tenant is away in the field and therefore the 
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suit must remain pending until his return. If in these eases the suit remains 
pending, what will he the result l Obviously the result will be that nobody 
will be responsible for the rent of the land. When the soldier comes back 
and is made a party to the suit, he will say “ I had vacated the land when I 
left to join the army and I have got no interest in the land. I do not mind 
who cultivated the land or whether it was cultivated or not.” He is therefore 
not responsible for payment of the arrears of rent for the. year when he was 
absent. This will cause a great deal of hardship to the landlord. At the 
same time, this will bring no benefit to the soldier, because he has got no other 
right in the land. There are the Government papers, we call them Khutoni 
or Palwari papers. He will be recorded there as a year to year tenant, and if 
the Gourt finds that the tenant who has joined the army and has gone on war 
service is a tenant from year to year and is liable to ejectment, then the suit 
may not remain pending, because the land must be utilised bv somebody for 
the profit of the country, as well as of the zarnindar. 1 think, Sir, that in all 
justification the zarnindar will be entitled to ask for the remittance of 
Government revenue in these cases, especially if the land is through a certain 
legislation allowed to remain vacant or cultivated by a person who is not 
responsible for payment of any rent to the zarnindar. Most of the Honourable 
Members who belong to the zarnindar class and Government, officials might 
be quite aware that it. was this class of zamindars who came forward to help 
tin* Government in providing recruits from amongst their tenants in large 
numbers. When the Government were in need of raising a new army or a 
labour corps, it was tin* zarnindar who stood up with the Government to pro¬ 
vide all these* persons from amongst tlmir tenants. 

The Honour* m.K Sir MAXKGKJ1 DADABIIOY : What about the 
tenants who left their fields and went on active service* { 

The Honourarle Mr. YAMIX KHAN : 1 will come to that, Sir. To 

these tenant* who join<*el the army most of the zamindars remitted their 
rents. They sometimes gave certain grants and a lot of concessions to the 
tenants in every possible wav they could, simply to induce them to leave 
their work in the fields and join the army. If the zamindars are to be hit in 
this way that, even after they send their tenants to join the army, they can¬ 
not make any use of their lands, there cannot be any greater hardship on the 
zarnindar than this. I think the Honourable Member in charge of the Bill 
will see my point of view, because I do not want by this amendment to throw 
hardship on the tenant, but I simply want this provision to be added in order 
to safeguard the interests of the zarnindar when the soldier himself is not 
profiting and the zarnindar is losing. That is my motive in introducing this 
portion of mv amendment which I number (c). 

The next portion of my amendment which I number (d) is about tenants 
who hold the land under a lease for a fixed period. We allow the tenants to 
hold land for a period of seven years on lease, because, according to the law 
that prevails in my Provinces at present, the tenant who holds land on a 
lease of not less than seven years cannot acquire occupancy rights. This 
rule has been made simply to safeguard the interests of the tenant, as well 
as to give him sufficient time to invest his capital for fertilising the land which 
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he holds. If a tenant is holding land for one year, he never likes to invest 
his capital in the land ; but if he is holding it for seven years, he generally 
invests his capital, because he thinks that he might get it back in due course. 
If a tenant is holding land for seven ye.irs. supposing an. opportunity arises 
just at the end of six years and six months when he wants t) go and join the 
army - the tenant can never be eject-el except from July to September if 
he joins the army just before July or in October, then the znmiadar has got no 
right to enter upon his land, and as he cannot cut *'■ upon the Ian l c^eept 
through a decree of a Court, this will m van that, th ' Ian l will be. lying vacant- 
and absolutely uncultivated until the return of the soldier, an 1 when he 
comes hack, lie will have, the same excuse for not paying the n nt. He run 
say that he is not responsible to pay Cue rent for land wiu -h lie inner culti¬ 
vated, and because he vacated al the exoiry of his le i<»»; his ieis“ did not give 
him any right to sublet the land after seven years, therefore, he could not 
sublet the land. The land could not also be taken possession of bv the 
zamindar. This land will naturally remain absolutely uncultive + *d. 

And if there are many install vs of a similar nature, this will cause a. great 
deal of hardship and will affect the produce of the country as well. B vause 
this Bill contemplates mostly the emergencies which arise in a war like the 
last war, in which a large number of people joine. I the army. I think, Kii, 
if many soldiers holding big areas of land join the. army, most, of the laud 
will remain uncultivated and will lie. a loss to the country. In the same case 
1 think tin*, zamindar will be entitled to ask for a remit! Mice of ({overrun *nt 
revenue, from the-Oovermnenf if, through tin* legislation pass 'd by the Co\ em¬ 
inent, he lias been put. to a loss over which In* had no control. To avoid these 
difficulties, and in a case when it is i.ot causing any hardship, [ think my 
second amendment will also be accent'd bv the Honourable Member in charge 
of the Bill. 

The third portion of my amendment, which I have put down as (r) is : 

‘‘ or tie* soldier fats joined f In* military sr-rvie** mile for tie* pvpos * 1 <> F avoiding *v pro¬ 
longing legal proceedings of which he had notice before joining the service .’ 1 

Sometimes it happens that there are. eavs when the joint family property 
lias been divided, or cases of a similar nature, and the, person who comes to 
know that this will cause certain hardship to him, joins the army simply to 
avoid it, because he knows a suit is going to be filed {..gainst- him within a 
short period. He joins the army and the suit remains pending. His motive is 
not sincere. I want to give every latitude to the Mildier when his motive is 
above-board, when he is joining the army simply to serve the, country ; but 
when he is joining the army, not with the motive of serving the country, but 
in "order to avoid legal proceedings, he is not acting bona fide, and he should 
not be given anv protection by this Bill. If his motive is sincere, certainly 
he should enjoy this benefit, blit lie should not be given the benefit of this 
Bill if his motives are not sincere and not bow a fi<h\ I think this will not be 
required by this clause, and the Honourable Member, when he moved this 
Bill, had no intention of protecting bogus people who simply join the army 
under these circumstances. Clause 10 of the present Bill affords ample 
opportunity, if any hardship has been caused to him during his absence, to go 
and ask for the case to be readmitted on the file, and of course the provisions 
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of the Indian Limitation Act will not apply in his case for two months, as other 
clanses of the Bill provide. 

With these few words, I move my amendment. 

The Honourable Mr. R. P. KARAXDIKAR (Bombay: Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I rise to support the amendment which has been put forward 
before this House. When I do so, I do not wholly endorse whatever has fallen 
from the Honourable Member with reference to clause (c) of his amendment. 

I am not in full sympathy with the arguments given as regards the avoiding 
of legal proceedings by joining the army. It is quite impossible for me to 
agree with that position, but I will certainly join in supporting clauses (c) and 
t(d), particularly as I draw attention to the language of clauses 7 and 8. In 
-supporting those amendments I am in a manner trying to lighten the burden 
.and the responsibility that must ordinarily attach to the officer whose office 
is being created under this Bill. The prescribed authority has something to do 
on receipt of a notice; lie has to certify. What has he to certify ? Under 
clause 8 he must certify that the soldier is not serving under special conditions 
or that such postponement is not necessary. Here he has a wide discretion 
and I should like some indication given to the prescribed authority when it is 
possible for him to withhold his assent to the postponement of the case. Before 
he does that it is much more advisable that the Court should exercise its own 
discretion in sending out a notice. Where therefore, as is contemplated by the 
amendment, the soldier is a non-occupancy tenant holding the land from year 
to year, I have every hope that the prescribed authority will make it a point to 
certify that it H not necessary to postpone the proceedings. And I am tempted 
to hope it will not be necessary when the soldier is a tenant of a holding under 
a lease the period of which has expired. With these two conditions, I think 
if the prescribed authority were to be sent a notice by the Court, the prescribed 
authority will undoubtedly have regard to the spirit of the amendment even 
though the amendment be rejected. I will assume for a moment that this 
amendment is not likely to go through, but I dare say it is quite possible that 
the prescribed authority will take it into consideration when he exercises his 
discretion, and say suspending the proceedings is not desirable and not neces¬ 
sary. If he does that, there is no object in questioning his discretion. If that 
is so, there is nothing to prevent a Court from acting on the suggestion con¬ 
tained in these amendments. Coming from Bombay, I hope those Members 
who are acquainted with the Bombay procedure know' very well (especially those 
coming from the district from which I come) that there are numerous assistance 
applications to Revenue Courts to help them in the recovery of their dues 
under the provisions of the Bombay Land Revenue Code. In some places 
special officers have been appointed for the recovery of the dues, more in view 
of the fact that the inamdars, of whom there arc quite a number there, have to 
pay what is known as a Jtidi or quit rent, sometimes one-fourth of the entire 
revenue, sometimes an anna added to it, and at the same time they have to 
depend upon the result of the suit which they have to lodge before the Re venue 
Courts, the Mandatdars, for the recovery of their dues from the tenants. As¬ 
suming that the proceedings have to be postponed under clause 7, suppose the 
prescribed authority makes no reply, or sends in a reply as is contemplated by 
clause 7, tjie Court has to postpone tlu* suit, and the clause gives the Court a 
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discretion, and says :—“ If no period hat been prescribed, then for such period 
as it thinks fit.” I am afraid such a large discretion given to Revenue Couita 
is not quite consistent with the spirit of the applications which arc expected 
from inamdars whose dues must be given to them by the tenant, and from 
whom the Government have been exacting a necessary one-fourth with an anna 
added to it, as I say. 

This matter has been started in consequence of the inclusion of Revenue 
Courts within the definition of the word “ Court ” that we have got. If it had 
been limited to the Civil Court only, the complication would have been less; 
but since we have now proposed to extend the provisions of this Bill to the 
Revenue Courts as well, we have to consider all the aspects of the question such 
as may lessen the work of those Revenue Courts. 1 would, therefore, without 
wasting your time, heartily support the recommendations made in the first 
two clauses of the amendment, though I am afraid I cannot suppoit the 
third proposal made by the Honourable the Mover of the amendment. 

\\ i The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY: Sir, I oppose this 
amendment. This amendment is a case of special pleading for the cause of 
zamindars. Anyone who has knowledge of the previous history of the land 
tenures which became the subject of discussion in the late Imperial Council will 
testify to the acrimonious disputes that always took place then in support partly 
of zamindars’ privileges and partty of the rights of tenants and peasants. It is 
not a new thing in this Council to hear people getting up in support of the 
zamindars’ privileges and claiming protection for them at the sacrifice of the 
weaker class of tenants and peasants. This amendment, I will show, refers to 
that class. Anyone who knows about the history of the tenures in the various 
Provinces is aware that a large class both of revenue and civil litigation refers 
to •occupancy land. Many of you know that large numbers of suits are filed 
for the ejectment of tenants, sometimes on grounds which are almost frivolous 
and which cannot for a moment be sustained. As you are all aware, tenants 
as a class are a body of illiterate people. It is a matter of common knowledge, 
and 1 have known during my own professional work, andT am sure it is within 
the knowledge of my Honourable friend the Mover of this amendment too, that 
in many cases annual leases in regard to occupancy lands and leases for fixed 
periods have been fabricated. Quite easily the plough or some other mark 
identifying the tenant lias been put on a stamped paper, which needs no 
registration when the base is only for one year ; and two or three ready and 
willing witnesses can always be easily obtained to* subscribe to and to 
testify to the. genuineness of the document. ( The /Innoiirablr Mr. Yamin 
Khav : “ A lease for over one year is always registered”). I am now talking 

of one year leases. AYhat protection will this class of tenants have if this 
amendment is accepted { It is a matter of common knowledge, and those 
who are intimately acquainted with the litigation specially in the (Vntral 
Provinces and the I’nited Provinces and proceedings under the Bengal Tenancy 
Act, will support me in this connection. Of course in Bombay the ruyatwari 
system does make a little difference and probably there is not the same amount 
of trouble in Bombay as in other parts* of the country. But, Sir, the two 
other amendments proposed bv my friend (and my remarks refer generally to 
both these amendments), if adopted, will frustrate altogether the very object 
of this Bill. It will altogether emasculate the provisions of this Bill. The 
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Bill will be wholly ineffective. You might as well have no legislation on the 
subject at all. You might drop the Bill altogether if there is any force and 
cogency in the amendments {proposed bv my Honourable friend. Take for 
instance amendment (e) which says : 

“ the soldier has joined the military service only for the purpose of avoiding or pro¬ 
longing legal proceedings of which he had notice before joining the service.” 

What will happen if a man gets notice on the eve of his departure to join 
military service ? If my Honourable friend insists on the amendment, the 
proviso to clause f> would read thus : — 

Provided that the Court may refrain from suspending the* proceeding and issuing 
the notice if-- 

the soldier has joined the military service only for the purpose of avoiding or pro¬ 
longing legal proceedings of which he had notice before joining the service.” 

The soldier has left the place, and who is to discharge this onus ( Has the 
Court the means to find out whether the mail lias gone on active service and 
left his field with the express obj. et of evading 1 lie suit ' Then, we also know 
something about these notices. IVrhaps the Council is not unaware of the 
fraudulent service of notices. I know of many cases where the notice ha.; been 
served on the wrong party and a mark taken in acceptance of tlm Summons 
from a wrong party. Will that afford any protection { 1 submit. Sir, that if 

these amendments are effected they will cause a lot of complication in the 
smooth working of the machinery of this Bill. 

My Honourable friend Mr. Karandikar has referred to clause 8 as giving 
some protection in this matter. I do not think that the provisions of clause 8 
of the Bill will afford the necessary protection in the cases which I have men¬ 
tioned. I am perfectly aware of and I do not propose to disguise ihe fact 
that tlie operation of this Bill will cause a certain amount of inconvenience. 
It will certainly cause a certain amount of inconvenience to the. landlords. 
But after all we have to look to the larger interests involved in this connection. 
What is the inconvenience after all ! My Honourable friend savs that the 
land will lie fallow, the rent will remain unpaid and it will cause loss to tin* 
landlord. Well, the land may lie fallow and the rent may remain unpaid, 
but there is nothing to prevent the holder of the land from recovering the 
rent which has fallen into arrears on the return ofthe man from act ive service. 
There will be no such serious incomvnn nee as is contemplated. For these 
reasons l propose to oppose this amendment. 

The Honourable Ha it par JOHKXDRA SINDH : (Punjab : Sikh): 8ir, the 
Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhov has brought in the question of the relations 
between landlords and tenants. He seems to have a tender feeling for the 
tenants ; he thinks he has a tenderer feeling than tin* landlords themselves 
have. I can assure him that we landlords depend upon tin* tenants, and their 
interests are safer with us than with anybody else. If we were to raise the 
question of capital and labour in this Council and take up these partisan lines, 
I am sure he would not like it. He has brought in the question of the eject¬ 
ment notices. Certainly we do put hi ejectment notices but we do eject only 
useless tenants. (The Honourable. Sir Maneckji Dadahhoy : “ You may be 

an ideal lawyer.”) I am not an ideal lawyer, but I am a landlord. The land¬ 
lord is a captain of industry who promotes agriculture. It is in his interest to 
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safeguard the interests of the tenants, it he turns out his tenants every day, 
he cannot promote agriculture. This idea that the landlord and the tenants 
are of no importance and trade interests are of greater importance I do not 
think will hold in this Council. Well, in the days to come in this Council the 
landlord interest is going to predominate. It predominates to-day and it 
will continue to predominate. 

Regarding these amendments, 1 would ask my friend the Mover to take 
a generous view. The soldiers w T e send out to the battle-field go there to fight 
for us. We are giving them certain privileges and when we are giving them 
with one hand it is not right for us to take from them with the other. There 
might be certain inconveniences. We may have to wait for a year or two for 
payments. There may occasionally be an ejectment that cannot be effected, 
but what does it matter ( A soldier goes out to fight, for us and it is for us 
to give him all the consideration that we can give. I would ask him in the 
spirit of the poet of his own town who said : - 

‘‘ He gave away the whole, world. 

She thought he was glad in giving. 

He was only ashamed to refuse anything.” 

Therefore, Sir, I oppose the amendment and I would ask my friend to 
withdraw it in the larger interests of the soldiers who go out to fight the battles 
of the Empire and defend our hearths and hornet. 

Tun Honourable Pandit SIT YAM BIHARI MISE A (United Provinces: 
Nominated Oflicial) : Sir, 1 had a good deal of sympathy with the first amend-' 
merit moved by my Honourable friend Mr. Yamin Khan, but I did not consider 
myself called upon to support him since no non-official thought it necessary 
to do so. Then* was something to be said in favour of that amendment. Hut 
in respect of the present three amendments, I do not think that I can have any 
sympathy with anv of them. The thing is that all these, three points involve, 
complicated rjuestion^ of fact which would require lots of evidence to be produc¬ 
ed on cither side, if a tenant who lias joined the army and has left his village is 
sued in his absence and the suit is not to be postponed, then he is bound to 
suffer. The zamindar will come forward well 1 may say at once that I also 
am a zamindar and I am not hostile to the. interests of the zamindars, but 
when a zamindar sues a tenant for ejectment- I do not think he has plenty of 
affection for that particular tenant ; he wants to get rid of him. Well, if the 
fellow lias gone away, lie is not in a position to defend himself. lie is not in 
a position to produce any evidence in the Court, and if we proceed with the 
suit it would naturally be tried ex parte and the poor tenant who has joined 
the army is bound to suffer. The zamindar will be able to produce one or two 
witnesses and the suit is bound to be decreed, however good a case the other 
party might have ; if he has no opportunity to let himself be heard and to 
produce his evidence, he is bound to suffer. I have been a presiding officer of 
Revenue Courts in the United Provinces from which my friend Mr. Yamin 
Khan comes, and I can vouch from my own personal experience that it would 
be a serious injustice to the tenant if such suits are permitted to be proceeded 
with in his absence. The first amendment deals with the soldier who is a 
non-occupancy tenant holding the land from year to year. It may look very 
simple but, when trying ejectment suits, Sir, 1 have found that I had at times 
to waste not only hours but days and weeks together over such ejectment cases 
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to ascertain whether the man is merely an ordinary tenant from year to 
year, or whether he has actually completed twelve years and has acquired 
occupancy rights. A zamindar always, when he sues a man for ejectment, 
calls the tenant a non-occupancy tenant, he always calls him a tenant from 
year to year ; but in hundreds of cases, Sir, within my own experience, I have 
found that such tenants have put in 20 and 30 years of cultivation. One or 
two recorded breaks often come after eight or ten years ; the pahvari just puts 
down the man as a sub-tenant and the zamindar comes in as khud-kasht holder 
of the land, and after a year or so the tenant comes in again as tenant-in-chief. 
These entries are almost always fictitious, but if the tenant is not present to 
defend himself, he would be taken to be really a tenant from year to year, 
perhaps cultivating for eight or ten years only, when possibly he has been cul¬ 
tivating the land for 20 or 30 years. So it would be very unsafe indeed if this 
amendment, I mean amendment'(c), is accepted. 

As to the contention of my friend, Mr. Yarnin Khan, that the tenant 
when he comes back would not be liable to pay rent, I do not think it is so. 
There is an express provision, at any rate in the Agra Tenancy Act, that unless 
the tenant relinquishes his land through the tahsil , the relinquishment will 
not hold good and he will continue to be liable to pay rent. So, where does the 
zamindar suffer ? I do not see. The tenant will continue to be liable to 
pay rent, unless he has served the zamindar with a notice through the tahsil 
that he has actually relinquished the land. So I do not think the zamindar 
is likely to suffer at all. Certainly I oppose this amendment. 

As to the second amendment, when a soldier holds the land under a lease 
the period of which has expired, there used to be seven years’ leases and, as 
Mr. Yamin Khan has just mentioned, these leases were expected to be registered, 
but the very enactment which says that such leases should be registered also 
provides that instead of being registered in an ordinary registration office this 
registration could be done by attestation by a kanungo. Well, what a regis¬ 
tration bv a kanungo might mean, 1 suppose most of my Honourable friends 
are aware. At any rate you cannot be so certain of a kanungo's registration 
as in the case of a regular registration. But this point of a seven years' lease 
almost loses all its weight, in view of the recent amendment of the Oudh Rent 
Act which has already taken place. Seven years' leases there are gone, and 
a tenant, once given some land holds it for his life and till five years after his 
death ; so that tin* seven years' lease will never be seen in Oudh now, and so far 
as tlie Agra Province is concerned, the Tenancy Act is already under consider¬ 
ation and a Committee has been appointed and they have published their 
report. In that report if is proposed so far as T remember— I am not quite 
certain but l think it is proposed to give tenants a life interest in the Agra 
Province also. Once the tenants are given a life interest in Agra, this seven 
years’ lease question will disappear from there also. Even if it does not. Sir, 
my point, is that we should not compel a man to have a case against him decided 
ex parte when he has joined the armv, and I think it is quite unsafe to admit 
this proposed amendment and I certainly oppose it. 

As to the third amendment, of course, it is, 1 fear, very strange. 

To my mind. Sir, you would hardly find a single individual who would go 
and join the ainiy and risk his life merely for the sake of a few fields. He 
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certainty does not go merely for the sake of evading a law suit. He certainty 
joins the army for the sake of joining it. perhaps for money also and not for 
the love of his country alone, but surely not merely for evading a suit in respect 
of a few fields. I really cannot appreciate the three amendments at all and 
I most emphatically oppose them. The result is. Sir, that I oppose all these 
three amendments and I think their acceptance would be very improper and 
very unfair. My Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy is quite right 
when he says that these amendments strike at the very root of the proposed 
law, and T do not think they should be accepted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Does the Honourable Member 
wish to proceed with his amendment ? 

The Honourable Mr. YAM IN’ KHAN : 1 would like to reply. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : There is no tight of reply. Does 
the Honourable Member desire to proceed with his amendment ? 

The Hi xourable Mr. YAMIN KHAN : i see that the United Provinces 
Members are not supporting it ; so there is no use in pressing my amendment, 
although of c,nurse a lot of irrelevant matter has been spoken about this amend¬ 
ment, ami Me* motives and ideas have been absolutely misrepresented. 

The H-hvourable the PRESIDENT: The Honourable Member must 
not make a reply. Does he wish to withdraw his amendment l 

The Honourable Mr. YAMIN KHAN : Yes, Sir. 

The amendment* was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 

Clause was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 7, 8 and 9 were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Dr. DWARKANATH MITTER (West Bengal: 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, 1 beg to move the amendment to clause 10 which 
stands in my name and which runs as follows : 

“ That after sub-clause (<3) of clause 10 of the Bill, the following sub-clause be added, 
namely: 

‘ ( 4 ) If the Court sets aside the decree or order under sub-sections ( 1 ) and '( 3 ) of this 
section, it shall appoint a day for proceeding with the suit, appeal or appli¬ 
cation, as the case may be *. ” 

Clause 10 does recognise the general principle that if the suit, appeal or 
application is heard in the absence of the soldier, he must be given a further 
opportunity of being heard. But clause 10 stops short. It does not say what will 
happen after the decree or order had been set aside under certain conditions. 
I think the intention of the Mover of the Bill is that he should have a further 
opportunity of being heard after the proceedings have been set aside. The 

*“ That after clause ( b) of the proviso to clause 6 of the Bill, the following words be 
added, namely : 

4 or 

(c) the soldier is a non-occupancy tenant holding the land from year to ye$u, or 

\*f) the soldier is a tenant of a holding i nrV. r. Jen.-e, (he period of which has ex¬ 
pired, or 

(e) the soldier has joined the militaiy sen ice only for the purpose of avoiding or 
prolonging legal proceedings of which he had notice before joining the 
service \ '* 


Ml 31 OS 
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provision is analogous to the provisions of the l'i vil Procedure ('ode with re-ard 
to the setting aside of r.e jmrtr decrees,which are contained in Order f X, Ru le I 
ol the <'ode of IIXIt'. It might be said that the provisions of section II I of the 
Code are sufficient to cover the case suggested by the amendment. But that 
would not be so, because Honourable Members will find that, the definition of 
the word “ Court " in clause 2 of this Bill includes not only a Civil Court but 
also a Revenue Court, and by no stretch of language can you apply the provi¬ 
sions of section 111 of the Code to proceedings in a Revenue Court It has 
therefore become necessary that there should be some provision stating what 
is to happen after the decree or order has been set aside. If it was merely a 
matter which related to a suit or a proceeding in a Civil Court, then of course 
section 141 of the Code might govern it and this provision would be unneces¬ 
sary. But it. has been held in numerous decisions bv the different High Courts, 
as well as by the Judicial ('ommit.i ee of I he Privy Council, that section 1 11 can 
only apply to civil proceedings of the nature of suits, or proceedings in the 
nature of probate or proceedings in relation to guardianship, to whieh t lie pro¬ 
cedure of the Civil Procedure Code is made applicable. Hi order to m i,be the 
matter clear and avoid the difficulties which have been created by Hie enlarg¬ 
ing of the definition of the word ‘•Court", it seems to me that this amendment 
is obvious and necessary. I therefore ask the House to support this amend- 
mont. 

JTiik Honourable Mk. I. CRE11AK : Sir, I have considerable doubts"** 
to whether the amendment proposed by the Honourable. Member is nre.osa tv. 

('Inuse 10 of the Bill does not. by enabling tin* decree or order to be set, aside, 
thereby determine the suit. The suit is st ill alive, and it is of course within the 
discretion of the Conn to take further proceedings in the matter. 1 think that 
what my Honourable and learned friend said about Revenue Courts is fully 
covered by section 5 of the Civil Procedure Code relating to Revenue Courts. 
However, though 1 do not think that inv Honourable and learned friend’s 
amendment is necessary, at the sam * rime ! must admit that I not think 
that it is seriously damaging to the provisions of the Bill and. if it is the wish 
of tin* House that that amendment should he accepted. Government haveVio 
objection to do so. * t r 

The Honourable Mk. R. P. KARA.NDIKAR : \ do support this amend¬ 

ment. I am told that the Courts have discretion to proceed with the matter 
or not. Then it becomes extremely necessary that t he Revenue Courts should 
he told what to do in ease the decree or order is set aside. In these rases l do 
really think that the amendment is necessary. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : To clause 10 of th»- Bill, an 
amendment has been moved : 

“ That aft w *iih-clnu«c (*>) of clause 10 of the Bill the following suh-olante be added, 
aarnely: 

‘ (/) If th ? Cjurt sets avid? the decree or order urr.br sub-section* [ /) and (,j) of this 
section, it shall appoint a dty for proceeding with the suit, apueil or appli¬ 
cation, as the case may be Y’ 

The amendment was adopted. 
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Clause 10, as amended, was added to tthe Bill. 

Clauses 11, 12, 13, I t and 15 were added to the Bill. 

Clause 1, the Title and the Preamble jvere added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. d. CRERAR : Sir, 1 move that the Bill, as 
amended, be passed. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The question is: 

kk That the Bill to consolidate and amend the law to provide for the *j>oci;d protection 
in respect of civil .and revenue litigation of Indian sodiers serving under special conditions, 
as amended, bo passed.” 

The motion was adopted. 


INDIAN MOTOR VEHICLES (AMENDMENT) IHLL. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR (Home Secretary) : I beg to move : 

kk That the Bill further to amend the Indian Motor Vehicles Act, 101 I. for certain 
purposes, bo taken into consideration.” 

1 do not need to detain the House by any elaborate explanation of so 
simple a measure, indeed it would be dillicult for me, the measure being so 
simple, to elaborate anv explanation. Substantially, I lie object of the measure, 
is to provide lor a defect in the original Act which was brought to notice by a, 
judgment of the High Court of Bombay to the effect that a. rule framed by 
the Covermuent of Bombay for the annual re-registration of motor vehicles 
was ultra vires. We accordingly intend to rectify that, delect in the Act. It. 
is a. practical reason ; it is not simply an academic point. Honourable Members 
will recognise, more, particularly with regard to the large Cities of India, such as 
Bombav and Calcutta, that the necessity for a more strict control of motor 
traffic has become from year to year more apparent. Trie mere fan that 
changes of ownership are in practice frequently not notified and the fact that, 
in the absence of such notification, it is exceedingly dillicult to detect any such 
transfer of ownership, has resulted in a state of alTaiis in which the. registers 
maintained by the motor depart menis in these large Cities have become largely 
valueless. If an accident occurs, the constable or any other person witnessing 
the event may note down the registered number of the car, and on subsequent 
investigation it may be found that the original owner of that ear has for years 
(•eased to own it. and the tracing of the, actual present owner becomes a matter 
of very serious diflicultv. It is therefore in the interests of the public that this 
amendment is proposed. It will enable the police to maintain a-more, careful, 
a. more accurale and a more expeditious control over breaches of the law 
relating to motor traffic/ 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1. the Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. .1. CRERAR : I move that tin* Bill be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 

TheCounc.il then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 9th 
September. 1924. I 
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Tuesday, the Dili September, 1024. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, the 
Honourable the President in the Chair. 


BILL, AS PASSED BY THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, LAID 0?\ THE 

TAPI E. 


Tjje SECRETARY or hil CGldNCiE : In mc< idame will. Rub* 2h of 
the Indian Legislali\e Rubs. I lav on tlie table a topy ol 1 he Biil liiillur to 
amend the Indian PoM ( dlice Act. It DS. iertertain f>m pta-cs, which was passed 
by the lavish P ive Assembly al its meeting In hi on 1 11 «* Sth N-ptemner, ib2l. 


HESOIATION UK SlVIT! JCVs ENT OE TliE SI Kit RM’ESTION. 

The Honoi-kajh.i* Sakhaj: JGGENDRA RING 11 (Punjab: SiKI)) : Sir, 

I ino\c : 

“ That this ('oinifil m*<>iun!cn<ls to tlie (lovminr (burial in Council to appoint a 
Reconciliation Board to consider the \v 1 1 <»1«* Sikh micslion and to pioinote it^ seMlcnunt 
by mutual agreement.” 

I am mming this Resolution ;*!!<r a gre.m <)«-.<) ol <. r« in! ilmught. Ai\ tin* 
only defied rep?** acid at i w < \ Ho-p'-ikli community tn i hi.*- ( cum d > h'i I i my 
duty to plum* ;<!! the idols I eh re this I ouned ii. 1 ht lu re i hat our c< nil ined 
elTorts iiiuv iii:(! a solution. 1 am «. onsetous t ha vl;ai r likely In nntuorass 
mv Go\eminent is no h>.s iik« i \' to rmbairuss uy commit in i y. I . eaii. e. iully 
the no d. o)K‘ ol i lie gr*'iI est needs, oi our ! lines, n to pr<‘M r\ e la\\ a) d <u<!< r ai d 
to uphold tin aui horitv of the State. The Sdsh < nmmuuity. *»s a w lion*. stand 
(inn in support <»• the State. Take lor example the I Kudu Muslim tn tilde at 
Amritsar. r l'he Si’khs eni*»e forward to help 1 lie Cm 1 '• vnim*nt. and I ean allinn 
without he;-il d that to day. il the call < nine again. the tiki..- woiibi join in 
large numbers tin* annv to (h fend ihe Empin . ! am. sure His Excellency 
tin* Comnumder-in-Chiel ill support me in this as he has belli recently 
touring in tlie Sikh districts. VI < u. Sir. then can be no greater test ol loyalty 
than the de-are ol a ooi.nnumdY iu serve 11n* Empire in its aimies. i In* SikJis 
as a bodv are anxious to keep their religion* movement irce I tom politics. 
I have no hesitation in declaring ihat m\ oommumtN would be iully satisfied 
if their absolute* right to govern their Gurdwaras was iully Rcognbcd by a 
legislative Act. This is all w e warn. I ha\ e for nearly lour years endeavoured, 
without coming before this Council, to assist in finding a solution, i must freely 
acknowledge the kind and considerate hearing given to me by both the Punjab 
Government and the Government of Jndia. The question has been on the 
brink of solution. An agreement was veiy nearly reached when General 
Sir William Birdw r ood came on the scene ; but somehow the Bitdwood Com¬ 
mittee never came into existen e and private negotiaions never took f-haje. 
Ml 3706 ( 955 ) 
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The negotiations were broken of! so far as one could understand from the 
newspapers when a settlement was practically reached. I am sure that the 
Birdwood Committee would have reached a settlement if it had come into 
existence and if it had been given a free hand and allowed to proceed on its own 
lines. I think 1 am revealing no State secret in mentioning that I warned 
both His Excellency Sir Edward Maclagan and General Sir William Birdwood, 
whom I am glad to see here to-day, not to follow the methods which had failed 
before, but to take a new line of free and open discussion with all the members of 
the Sikh community. The question in itself is very simple. The Sikhs wish 
to restore the control of the Sikh congregation over their places of worship. 
The history of the Sikh Gurdwaras goes back to the earliest days when the Sikh 
religion was founded. The present difficulties crystallised a generation after 
the annexation of the Punjab. From time to time the community used to 
appoint suitable men to administer Gurdwaras and the lands attached to 
Gurdwaras w ith the purpose of propagating the Sikh religion and maintaining 
a free kitchen. Good and saintly men were nominated and they made our 
temples and shrines centres of the Sikh religion. These sewadnrs or servants 
depended on the approbation of the Sangat or congregation. Things how r ever 
changed with the annexation of the Punjab. The community was bewildered 
and the snvadars w ere entered as ow ners not only of the lands and endowments 
but even of the temples in some cases. The men in occupation were men 
who enjoyed public confidence, and the community did not realise that any 
rights were being conferred on them till this generation of experienced old 
workers had passed aw'ay. It was then that the change which had actually 
taken place became apparent and the community realised what had happened 
and appealed for help in vain. The Courts were powerless to interfere and 
the Government, too busy to take notice of the view's of the community, paid no 
attention. 1 have ventured to bring this question before this Council because 
I am confident of the support of Hindus and Moslems and our old friends .the 
English officials. Hindus are the bone of our bone and the foundation stone of 
the Gohh n Temple w as laid at the instance of our Guru by a Muhammadan saint 
Mian Mir. For nearly three generations English and Sikh blood has mingled 
on irony a battlefield. That is why every Sikh expects whole-hearted support 
in his desire foT Gurdwara reform. Nothing surprised and hurt him more than 
the lul ewwm consideration wdiich the British official gave to his earnest 
desire for refoim. It is said when Mansur was being taken to the Cross men 
threw stones at him and he smiled, but when a friend pelted him with a flower 
he wept. This is Iicav the Sikhs feel wffien their friends laugh at their desire to 
male their Gurdwaras the centres of the Sikh religion and accuse them of 
violating the laws of the State. 

I will now give you the history of two or three Gurdwaras as most of the 
Council are not acquainted with the history of the Sikh religion. Take the 
Golden Temple first. It was founded by Guru Ram Das and Arjan Dev. 
Of him Jehangir wrote in his Tuzak : 

“ So many of the simple-minded Hindus, nay, many foolish Musalmans too, have 
been fascinated by his ways and teachings.** 

The Golden Temple and the Akal Takhat are our most sacred temples. These 
temples more than once passed out of our hands. Ahmed Shah Abdali razed 
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them to the ground, but Jassa Singh restored them. His descendants are here 
to-day and may as well claim the temple as their heritage. It was again 
destroyed by the Durani conqueror in 1763 And once Massa Rangar took his 
seat in the temple. The Sikhs took possession of the temple and restored it 
again and again. Who dare say that the temple belongs to any particular 
person and that other communities have a claim ? It is the temple of the 
Sikhs and shall remain the Sikh temple to the end of the Sikh religion. It was 
this temple where the Puritan Sikhs were refused admission ; it was here that 
Government wished to maintain their own management. That is how the 
trouble began and is continued, because it is held that private people had 
acquired hereditary rights in the House of God. 

Now let us turn to another temple, Nankana Sahib, the birth place of 
Guru Nanak, the founder of the Sikh religion. The place is most sacred to 
the Sikhs, and the lands now attached to the temple were bestowed by Maha¬ 
raja Ranjit Singh, who told Baba Sahib Singh Bedi to go out on horseback 
and all the lands that he could go round before dinner would be given over to 
the temple. The Baba galloped his horse and covered as much ground as he 
could and this secured the large endowments which we are asked to surrender 
to a profligate Mahant. Who are these Mahants you may ask ? The Sikhs 
considered it as poison to use any offerings and asked the Udasi or ascetic 
Sikhs to serve in the temples. The three last Mahants or abbotts at Nankana 
Sahib were men of loose character. Sadhu Rama and Kishan Dass died of 
venereal diseases. The present Mahant Narain Dass snatched the keys out of 
the pocket of dying Kishan Das, got hold of the money and made himself the 
Mahant. At the time of his succession, in the presence of a Magistrate, he 
promised to behave as befitted a religious teacher, lie declared in writing 
that, if he was proved to go wrong, he would abdicate at the bidding of the 
Sangat. He soon began to drink and keep women, had children and built 
houses for his mistresses and started nautches in the temple. It was he who 
killed in cold blood over a hundred Sikhs. He is now undergoing a life sentence. 
It is at his behest that the Court appointed a receiver, a Muhammadan 
Patwari to manage an estate yielding over a lakh and a half per year ! The 
Sikhs were put in possession and are now soon to be turned out, all in the name 
of law and order. Can anything be more provoking ? It was at the martyr¬ 
dom of the Sikhs at this place that the following words were added to the Sikh 
prayer:— 

“ Those who, to purge the temples of the long-standing evils, suffered themselves 
to be shot, cut up, or burnt alive with kerosine pi], but did not make any resistance or 
utter even a sigh of complaint: think of their patient faith and call on God ! ” 

There is another decree to be executed at Gura-ka-Bagh. The Mahant 
was a bad character. He submitted in the early days, he and his mistress were 
baptised Sikhs. He went back on the arrangement and claimed a plot of land, 
the Government offered him assistance and later hundreds of Sikhs were 
mercilessly beaten. Men who had gone to the battlefield as soldiers of the 
Empire were beaten in cold blood. How any British officer could tolerate it 
passes my understanding. 

It was not without tremendous provocation that the Sikhs, tired of Courts 
and law suits, decided to reform the Gurdwaras. The servants of the temples 
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had given themselves up to wine and women, and in some cases sold Gurdwara 
properties. I. am sure no community could tolerate such desecration of their 
temple and wait and watch for the coming of a legislation, which, in spite 
of their sacrifices and many promises, is not in sight. The conditions in our 
temples are much the same as told in the Church History. I might just quote 
from it: 

“ There m iii» need to recount in detail the misdeeds recorded against them ; suffice to 
say that charges of immorality, hypocrisy, and luxurious li\ing were proved against the 
majority up to the hilt, and not denied. If vows ot chastity, self-denial, and poverty could 
not furnish safegu mis against breaches of the moral law they deserved to be done away 
with. The a *k lowledged bad character of many who professed '•xccssivo piety brought 
all religion into di .credit : and the notorious scandals to which they gave rise, combined 
with the at.te opts made by * foreign ’ houses to denationalise the ancient (’lunch, made all 
true-hearted Ihigli-dimen hail with satisfaction the various Acts of J’.ii hament bv which 
the land was rid of their evil influences.’* 

Ti c Sikh to-div expect in the same w t.y every Kngli bm .n to ejoiee in 
the attempt of ti e Sikh- to ri(l their temple of the e bad character; and to 
nippoit them o that H ei centre- of eligb n m iv be j mified . nd these large 
endewmen ma\ be used for eliaiit b’e and got d ] in j <> cs. 

Some of our religious abbotts have been convicted in (Ymrts for offences 
which would prevent their appealing in decent society, much less permit 
them to preside over religious institutions. What would you sav if c Ghurch 
and the lands attached to it were claimed by profligate pries 4 * as their private 
property '? The Sikhs tried to get redress in ooiinarv Gourt- tliev ap.plied to 
Govi«rnmenl' for long years hut without any sikccss. (’an you blame the Sildis 
for their decision ' They hoped, tin* hope is not even now dead, that the 
Government was tln-ir fiiend. and once tliev proved they wen* in earnest the 
Government would come to their aid They derided in accept sell mi tiering 
in holding to the piineiplc tha! piineiple simply biing that tin (ommunitv 
must resume full eontiol of 1 b.eir t : urdware, and temples. I i right to think 
that such a large joimlu r of ?!.» n are nothing !>uf dii{ es and they deserve no 
eonsideiation whaiivir at the hands of the paternal Government? The 
Govurmenf must I e guided u(*t by mere |eiv»- en^ but bv si.mk' right 
piineiple. The si niggle still continues. Tha usandsol uo< d and simple minded 
men are in jail and thousand- [ re j a red to take the place oi tho.-e who are 
ushered peacciuiiy into prison. So turns i can see. this will continue till the 
Sikhs obtain what is theirs b\ right. A great many side issues have been 
raised. It is said that there are otlur communities concerned ij, the Sikli 
Gurdwatas. I can assure \ou (hat the Sikh temples essential!; belong to 
the Sikhs. r riiey are open to all (on.nainiii^ > 1' come there for woiship. 
It is not our intention to close tl.i temple doois. We want to fling them 
wide opcai. I ehallerge the Government to show if there is any Sikh temple 
that has been built or endowed and maintained by any other uminunitv 
but tlu* Sikhs. I challenge them to show if the m>ws taken by Gdasiit 
permit their acquiring any perse m 1 ] roperty. If the (orgiegation attend¬ 
ing the terni le is no othei but a Sikh congregation and if in the temple there 
is no other worship but as laid down in the Guru Granth Sahib, then the 
contention that other communities are concerned is much too far-fetched to 
deserve any attention. 
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Jf I may for a moment linger I should like o describe to you, Udasi, 
Nirmalas and Sikh proper. 

• 

(1) The Udasin is a Sikh who puts on the yellow robe of a mendicant 

and gives up the life of a householder. He has been greatly 
respected, but he has never claimed to belong to any other fold. 
Indeed, at times of stress, Udasi ns have been fighting in the fort- 
front in the wars which the Khalsa waged in the days of old and 
he has been the pioneer in propagating the Sikh religion. You 
might as well speak of a Christian monk as following some other 
religion than Christianity. 

(2) Then we have the Nirmalas who again take the vow of devotion to 

religion but they too like the Udasins form an integral part of the 
Sikh community. When ordained they receive their baptism 
exactly like any other class of Sikhs, i.c., they are given the 
Amrit in the same form as other Sikhs. They, like Protestant 
priests, dress distinctively and can marry. 

(3) 1 need not define to you the Sikh proper. He is a householder devot¬ 

ed to agriculture and other occupations. He is always ready to 
defend his religion and its freedom. He believes in one Hod and 
His justice, and believes in t he protection which pure, steel oilers, 
lienee the wearing of the Kirpan. 'Phis is what our Hums have 
taught us. 

(1) Then then*, are the Sahajdharies or laymen. They may be Hindus 
or Muhammadans who are attracted bv the Sikh teachings 
and yet are unable to take baptism which would give them ad¬ 
mission to brotherhood. The bulk of this community are Sikhs. 
They make up t)b per cent, of the population and that is why they 
claim a decisive voice as to the governance ol oar temples and 
shrines, it is they who have, made endowments. It. is the.v 
who have given lands. It is they who have built, ten.pies and it 
is they who have given their lives for them. It is they who 
maintain the Udasins and th‘ Ninrvd. s. 

The Government can at any moment by a referendum to the whole Sikh 
population ascertain the views of the. community. We as Sikhs claim that it 
is the Government who in the beginning made the mistake of entering as owners 
men who had no rights of ownership. I t is now for the Government to cure tin* 
defect for which they alone are responsible. We are. frequently told that 
Government will welcome any legislation which the Sikhs would bring into the 
Council, but the Government are aware that a minority community like our¬ 
selves in the Councils has absolutely no chance of carrying through any legis¬ 
lation which is not in the first instance approved of by the Government. That, is 
why we have been trying to reach an agreement beforehand before introducing 
any legislation in the Council. We want a simple Act, restoring to the com¬ 
munity all lands and temples and shrines that are ours, the whole Punjab know g 
it, and if the Government raise any objections those objections are raise^ 
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owing to apprehensions which have rolhing to do ith the Oindwnia question, 
A simple notification in Kapuithala State has served the pinjose. It urns :— 

(1) That all historic Giwlwaras and Dharmsalas would thencefoith be 

under the dire cl management aid control of an elected General 
Commit tee of Sikhs inhabiting the Kapurtliala State. 

(2) That all village Gurdwaias arc! 1 diarmsahtH would be managed 

and c ont rolled bv local SikJi (’ommittees. 

(o) That ail pro| < rt v (moveable and immoveable:) attached to historic 
and oilier village* Giudwaras and Dharmsalas, which had hither¬ 
to been shown in revenue registers against Sadlius and Mahants, 
would at once be mutated in favour of Sri Guru Granth Sahib. 

(I) That all Sadhus and Mahants leading vicious and wicked lives or 
not f. Vowing the main principles of Sikhism as laid down by the 
Panth would be, sifter having been given an opportunity to 
relorm themselves, at once tinned out of the Gurdwaras or 
Dharmse Vs. 

(5) That tin* General Committee* would manage its work in accordance 
with the wishes of the Tahsil sub comm.iitee s. the members of 
whi' h will he. elected aceording to (In* rules prescribed by the 
Shrornani Gurdwara Parblutinihak Committee. 

In the name of the* Sikh community, speaking with authority, I affirm 
that if Government give* us a simple Act containing the Mil stance of the 
clauses I re*ad out to you we shall accept such an Act with giatitude and do all 
in our power to work it in a moderate, generous and chivalrous spirit. 
The following resolutions were passed in 1921 r.r.d give an indication of 
the Sikh spirit: - 

(1) That all Sikhs arrested by the authoiitics in eonr.rctic n with tl i Cuic'.wriar should 
be released. 

(2) That the Panth strongly resents and condemns the action ( f the authorities con¬ 
cerned in arresting the Sikhs from Guulwaias in various plates aid huiu.ing our the 
same to their previous Mahants and Pujaris. 

(9) r Phat pending the enactment of legislation on tl e lines suggest* d ty the Siiiomani 
Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee for the management of thcGuniv aiasnnd other icligious 
charitable institutions of the Sikhs, the control and management of Gurdwaias be left 
in the hands of those w ho were exercising such control at the time when the airests of the 
Sikhs began in various places. 

(4) All efforts of the Panth to make the Government alive to the pressing need of 
reform in the Sikh Gunhvaras and charitable insitutions having failed, the Uanth standing 
before the Akal Takht in the presence of the Guru resolve's solemnly that, if the innocent 
Sikhs arrested are not released and a satisfactory legislation of the Gurdwaras is not passed 
up to the 10th April, 1921, the Sikhs w ill consider it an interference with their religious 
rights and will he compelled to resort to all nec essary means of refoiming the Giudwaras 
themselves. 

(5) The Guru Panth calls upon every Sikh to join the Akali .Tathas to effect the reform¬ 
ation of their Gurdwaras. 

(6) As by the grace of the Guru, the Sikhs during this hour of trial have shown the 
greatest fortitude and self-control, so the Guru Panth ordains that in future, too, they 
should similarly maintain their calmness and self-restraint in the face of evtn greater 
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hardships and should never be prompted by an idea of rewire ir n taliatien. Thus 
should they remain faithful to Sikhism up to the last breath.” 

1 need hardly add that, however, unimportant a. community we 
may he considered to he and that we ran not cause any inconvenience 
to the Government, we may he diivcn <-ut f 'f our Gurdwaias, but we 
si i all never .admit defeat. We au* detenniia d to a km it ( ur ickgieus 
freedom in the. sense of hating full control o\«t (.ur Gurdweras and temp es. 
We shall rttuin again and again tilt we recover our Guide mas, Mi help us God. 
Wo stand for justice, fair piay and equality lor Sikhs and Sikh States. 
The Government can immediately close the chapter by introducing i ho jutes- 
sary legislation and by a. promise to release our prisoners. 

Then; is one more point 1 have to deal with. Supposing we have a temple 
in an outside place, supposing our rights to worship there are interfered with, 
are we WTong in looking up to our Government to protect our rights there as in 
our own country l Can you imagine an English congregation being refused 
admission to a Church in China ( Can you imagine, a congregation of English¬ 
men going to worship being stopped and tired at ? 

Can you imagine the British Cabinet and the British Parliament sitting 
with folded hands without protecting the rights of its subjects ! This is what 
has happened in a neighbouring place. Our Government has taken no part 
in the inquiry or in asserting that its subjects have the tidiest, right to enter 
and worship there. 

The Honourable Mr. J. P. THOMPSON (Eolith al Secretary) : I rise* to 
a point of order, Sir. Is the Honourable Member in order in referring to the 
administration of a State which is under the suzerainty of His Majesty { 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The Honourable Member is 
aware of the rule on the subject and I must ask him to keep within its pro¬ 
visions. 

The Honourable Sardar JGGENDRA SINGH: With your permis¬ 
sion, Sir, there is this point, I think it is a very important point which will 
have to be considered, whether Indian nationals outside India anywhere, have 
their rights, and if the Legislative Councils have no right to express their 
views on that subject. That is the point, Sir, on which a ruling is required. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I have given my ruling. The 
Honourable Member may proceed. Incidentally I would draw his attention 
to the fact that he has now only three more minutes in which to conclude his 
speech. 

The Honourable Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH : I leave, out any 
reference to that matter. At the same time, before proceeding with my 
speech, I should like to point out that it is a question for the Government to 
consider whether the Legislatures in India have no right to express any opinion 
.or protect the rights of nationals here or outside. 

Briefly speaking, I conclude my remarks by summing up what the Sikhs 
desire. We have heard in the newspapers for the last month or so what the 
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Government are prepared to do. Well, the Sikh demands are:— 

(1) Immediate legislation restoring to the community the control of 

the Gurdwaras. 

(2) The release of all prisoners sentenced in connection with the Gurd- 

wara movement on the passing of the Act and the withdrawal 
of cases and cancellation of notifications now in force. 

Can you tell me that our demands are unreasonable ? I am the only 
elected representative of the Sikh community in this House, but I have faith 
in the wisdom of this House in which I have worked for the last four years. 
I have faith in my Muhammadan, Hindu, Parsee and English colleagues to 
take a broad view of the matter and help the Government to reach an imme¬ 
diate solution and thus save a loyal and law-abiding community from ruin, 
even if it be granted that a few members of my community are guilty of trans¬ 
gression. I ask nothing more than what the Government have already sanc¬ 
tioned, the appointment of the Birdwood Committee to deal with the problem. 
I can promise you that, if such a Committee is appointed, the Sikhs will 
prove as good friends as in the past. You have only to refer to what was done 
by King Henry when such a situation arose. I think most of my Colleagues 
know how King Henry dealt with the question. Possibly we are 400 years 
behind the times. The same sort of legislulkn is requited in India now to 
meet the need of the motn nt. The mistake was originally made by the 
Government, by making these entries, and it is now for the Government to 
remedy the delects they created. 

As a loyal subject and well-wisher of the Government, can L silently see 
a whole body of industrious and loyal workers like the Sikhs being converted 
into a discontented class o\cr a religious qi istior; without doing my utmost to 
restore the old relations between tne Sikh community and the Go\eminent 
existing since the annexation of tin* Punjab { 

The 11 onotra i»lk the PRESIDENT: Resolution moved : 

“That this Council recommends to the Governor (tenoral in Council to appoint a 
Reconciliation Hoard to consider the whole Sikh quest ion and to promote its settlement 
by mutual agreement.'’ 

Tmc IIonockable Mr. »i. GRERAR (Heine S<( ictaiy) : Mr. President, 
1 should like to be the first to at know ledge, on b» hali of Government, as l am 
sure the whoR House will acknowledge, the sincerity, the earnestness and 
good will wait It have inspired the Honourable Sardar in moving this Resolu¬ 
tion. if l apprehend the Honourable Member's position cometIv, lie yields to 
no Sikii in his fervent desire for the maintenance of the Sikh religion, for the 
regulation by that community of their communal institutions and for the 
vindication of all their just claims and rights. 1 think he deplores, as much 
as Government and any other friend of the Sikhs must deplore, the results of a 
barren and acrimonious controversy and the adoption by a certain section of 
that community of methods which are as little calculated to attain their osten¬ 
sible object s as they are inconsistent with good citizenship and the rights of 
other communhies. 

And on these considerations the Honourable Member is deeply impressed 
with the urgent importance of exploring every possible road to a remedy and 
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a solution. Sir, I am not merely content to acknowledge the justice of these 
sentiments, though 1 am unable, for the reasons which I shall subsequently 
lay before the House, to accept on behalf of the Government the precise terms 
of the Honourable Member’s Resolution. • I hope to make it clear that, though 
it is my duty to oppose this Resolution, we not only respect these sentiments 
but reciprocate them. And not merely because they are just in themselves. I am 
not afraid myself to avow a certain partiality in the matter, and if I may intrude 
a personal note in so grave a matter of public importance, l should like to sav 
that, though T have never had the fortune to serve in a Sikh district, I have 
nevertheless had many opportunities of acquiring a close, and I think I may 
say not unsympathetic, acquaintance with the problems which confront, and I 
have many personal friends from amongst the Sikh community, lean, I hope, 
appreciate their many admirable qualities. I can respect their devotion to 
their religion and sympathise with their aspirations, and, most of all, we can 
all recall with pride and mutual congratulation their long and glorious associa¬ 
tion with the armies of the British Crown. 

Sir, I do not abate one iota of these sentiments in approaching the Honour¬ 
able Member’s proposition. Government are as anxious as the Honouiable 
Member himself to promote a solution and to restore t he old relations never 
completely severed, and shortly 1 hope to be completely restored — of cordiality 
and confidence. Our objects are the same and if we differ- and even so by no 
means by an insurmountable gulf—it is only in expedients. 

I must, however, approach the proposition in the light of the general policy 
of the Government. That policy is a simple policy, it is a straightforward 
policy ; it is the only policy which could be declared and acted upon by any 
Government alive to its responsibilities and determined to discharge them. It 
can therefore be simply stated, as it has been simply stated in a reply by His 
Majesty s Under Secretary of State in Ihc House of Commons and in the 
following words : 

the policy of the Punjab Government, which has the full approval cf the (-'nvoni* 
ment of India and of the Secretarv of State, is to maintain order and public security h.v con¬ 
sistently applying the law against all offenders and at the same time to neglect no means 
of arriving at a suitable and equitable solution of the matters in controversy with flue 
regard to all the. interests that are affected.” 

.A somewhat moic detailed statement of this policy has recently been 
announced by His hxtdierey the Governor of the Punjab and I will ask the 
permission of the House <o read one or two extracts from that speech, flis 
Excellency remarked : 

1 cannot properly distinguish my own feelings from those of the Government, but 
if I attempt to d**.ine our position it is a genuine desire to save the Sikhs and not to destroy 
them. We wish to save them from the discredit and loss of position which must be tlie 
fate of a community which yields to the advice of those who for* whatever motive attempt 
to inculcate a mentality which is contemptuous of the rights of other communities and 
subversive of the authority of the State. We desire to aid it to gain by legitimate and 
constitutional methods a full control over its religious institutions. We have never attempt¬ 
ed in t lo past, nor shall we ever attempt in the future, to check it in the fullest exercise of 
its religious practices within the bounds of law and good citizenship. We have come into 
this matter not because we v ere actuated by any feelings of hostility to the religious 
aspirations of any section of the Hkhr, but purely because it is our duty to maintain law and 
order, to prevent invasion of the rights of other communities and to secure to individuals 
the peaceful enjoyment of any privileges secured to them by the verdict of our Court h.” 

Ml37( S x o 
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That, Sir, is an expansion in some detail of the very brief statement of 
policy made in the House of Commons. With repaid to what was spoken by 
His Excellency the Governor of the Punjab on the matter of the electees of 
Civil Courts, 1 may remind the H< use that in (xecuting the decree* and < ideis 
of the (-ivi 1 Courts, the Executive Government, aic rr.< rely the instruments 
of the judiciary ; and the judiciary in their turn, in } ion nncing their judg¬ 
ments, are the instruments of tile Lcgis'etuie. W ell, Sir, that is the | olicy 
of the (government in the matter. 1 will r< \v ir.diiatc the action which 
Government have taken in pm sin in e of tl at j o.hy. I will remind tl e House 
that, when this matter was under discussion in another place, ftir Malcolm 
Hailey, then Home Member, gave the following assurance : 

“We shall consider with the Punjab (•Vvcrnniont whether it is not possible to find 
some bettor machinery than appears to exist at pment foi enabling the Sikhs to state 
detiviitol.v their claims and their grievances and, if possible, to enable tl:em to find a solution 
in co-operation with (Jovernment.” 

The House is aware what-steps were taken by tin* Punjab Government^ 
with the. complete approval of the Government- of India and of the Secretary 
of State, to give (‘fleet to that assurance. 

If the very distinguished soldier, whom we have recently had the privilege 
of welcoming as an accession and an ornament to this House, will grant me 
the indulgence of saying a few words personal to himself—I am afraid His 
Excellency will be reluctant, to grant me that indulgence—I would say this, 
that Government could have no better proof of its genuine solicitude to arrive 
at a satisfactory solution of this question than its action in entrusting the 
task to his hands. He accepted it at great personal sacrifice and inconvenience 
and established a claim, which I now r very inadequately acknowledge, on the 
gratitude of Government, and I think no one will contest it if I add, of the 
Sikh community and the Indian public. These efforts were sincerely made, 
but they bore no immediate fruit. I do not intend to dilate on the causes 
and the reasons w r hy these efforts were, infructuous. I will only say this, 
that as I do not wfish to look back on the old controversies, the old quarrels, and 
the troubles of the past, but as I look forward with hope and confidence to 
the future, I will say nothing now, I will speak no unnecessary syllable, I will 
make no superfluous gesture, which could possibly prejudice these hopes 
and anticipations. I listened with the utmost interest to the remarks of the 
Honourable Sardar when he recited the history of some of the religious en¬ 
dowments of his community. I cannot see eye to eye with him either in his 
recital of the facts or in the interpretations which he placed upon the actions 
and intentions of Government ; but again, for the reasons which I have men¬ 
tioned, 1 consider it unnecessary to go into controversies of that character. 
Mr. President, let us look to the future. The Honourable Sardar left me in 
considerable doubts as to the precise nature, the precise functions, of the 
Board or Committee which he contemplates. I merely wish to point out that if, 
as the actual terms of his Resolution imply, the duties of such a Committee 
were to cover the whole ground of grievances w hich have been alleged, or the 
claims which have been made by persons purporting to represent the Sikh 
community, we should have to travel not only ov<r questions of the control of 
Gurdwaras, but over many questions involving constitutional points of a very 
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wide implication, and I doubt very much whetl.u the Gourrn.oii of India 
would 1 e competent to give than the powers requisite for so wide an 
inquiry. But a pert from that. I would a.k the Honourable Hinder to 
n-fiect and c<i sider vhcthtT the time is now quite oppoituin for u e action 
wliicli ho asks the Govt ir.mc ni to take. Do i lu se v. 1 o ha\ c hitherto (Dined 
to speak tor the whole of the Sikh community, do they still predominate in 
their counsels ( Do the methods which have 1 ein adoptid- the methods 
which w e near are still being] ersistedir.— dml.< v iiulv request nt the methods 
wdiieh are a<< < pUd by the ecu munity as a v,]u !e ? T lie lloiiouiable Member 
has givtn us the stror.gc-t reasons for believing that th.atis not so. Wt have 
iutituuik ns that rensoj.e.hh. jroder; to, opinion among the Sikhs is beginning 
to assort itself, are! ! in\ite my H«r< era! h friend and bis friends to exert 
themselves to estahbsh that fact. C\ itainly, if negoiiatiems are to be resumed 
with any reasonable prosp-eet ot success, the move* in that: direction, as things 
now sland, should come* bom the Sikh community u.> a whole; or if that is 
not \ et practicable, it naat tome in a form which will render it possible lor the 
whole community, rot merely a paity or a, section, but for the whole com • 
munit'. to he lully, freely and effectively consulted. It is open to the 
Hon ura! ?e Me ntl.er and hi. 1 , friends to promote and to c reate such a situation, 
and their e Herts will eomnuu d the sympathy and the applause*, and ultimately 
the a< t!\< ( o-eperation of all true friends of their cause* sr.d their community. 
I have very lit vie* more* to say. but I should like to quote the* words used by 
His K\c« Hemy the pietant Governor of the* lunjari in Ins cupw ity as 
Home M cm 1 or. lie* said in another ]>laee 

“ Let me Hay, again, as T said before, that we have no feeling against the reforming 
section of the Sikhs and no bitterness. But it is only reasonable that we* should ask that 
the Sikh community at large should recognise the position not only of Govon ment but 
of ether sections and communities in this matter. In an India which is rapidly rising to 
full nationhood, no one community can justly claim too great insistence on its own position 
or its own rights, and certainly there are other ways of preserving its religious and social 
institutions, than by those which run counter to the methods of good citizenship. I will 
say no more than that. , It is no exacting claim on our part, and we do not make it entirely 
on our own behalf. Tf they will recognise* this, then 1 do not think we should have to wait 
long for a return to happier conditions. We look back with pride on our long association 
with the fiikhs, an association happy in peace and glorious in war. We desire nothing 
better than to see once again that old feeling of confidence and of mutual trust that our 
predecessors knew. The hand of friendship never has been withdrawn ; it is then* to-day, 
if only they would grasp it. We want to see again tin* day when officers of our administra¬ 
tion arc honoured guests, as they used to he, in their Pi wans ; we want to see the day when 
the regimental ollicer who salutes the Granth Sahib, as he is hound to do when it is carried 
past, solutes it not as a duty, but because it is the emblem of the faith of a people bound 
to us in ties of friendship and unalloyed good-will.” 

Mr. President-, though this was spoken more tliau six months ago 
and though much lias happened in the interval, 1 am perfectly prepared to make 
it the burden and the tenour of my concluding words. The door is still open ; 
the hand is still extended. (Applause). 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE (Berar : Nominated Non-offi¬ 
cial) : Sir, I wish to support this Resolution. The reason of it is that the demand 
is so moderate. All that my Honourable friend wants is a Conciliation Com¬ 
mittee on which the most influential families of the Sikhs will be represented, 
and I believe that others able to decide a difficult matter of this kind will also 
be there. So in the event of this Committee sitting together and going into 
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all the matters, the important Sikh families will be represented. I suppose they 
will be the highest among them and will have an inward knowledge of the Sikh 
religion and the various tenets about which the fight is going on, and the other 
gentlemen on the Committee wifi settle the other matters that are necessary 
to come to a finding on a delicate matter of this kind. The matter appears to 
me to be really very delicate in this respect that since the annexation of the 
Punjab rights have grown up - rights generally brought into existence by the 
laws of limitation I believe. They say that for so long this person has been in 
possession and therefore he is the owner. That is an approved doctrine and 
is well established in British jurisprudence, but I beg to submit that in India 
such a doctrine did not exist before the British Government came in. The 
laws of prescription, or the statutes of repose as they are called now, found 
no counterpart in the older laws. 

Right is right and if there was really a mistake made and if the property 
of one community was put in the name of one person by a mistake, certainly, 
if that mistake can be proved, I believe? Courts would grant relief except for 
these laws of limitation and prescription. The policy that has been read out 
by the Honourable. Mr. Crerar is a good policy and I think that it does not 
conflict with the demand that has been made to-day. That policy is that the 
Sikhs shall respect the judgment of the Courts and they will go by the prece¬ 
dents. There is room for talking this matter over with the Mahants and find¬ 
ing a way out of the difficulty. In this respect also 1 believe the policy of Gov¬ 
ernment is not in direct conflict with the demand that has been made by the 
Resolution. The Resolution asks fora Reconciliation Committee and there is 
always room for reconciliation. Reconciliation means that each party has to 
give up a certain portion of its right in order that peace may be purchased and 
that that peace may be endurin All that [ am anxious about is that high Sikh 
families should be represented on that Committee, and 1 take it that there should 
be others to bring in their experience of the world to find out a way in which 
that reconciliation should be brought about. In this sense therefore and fully 
recognising that there ar' very delicate matters involved, I support this pro¬ 
position that has been put forward by Sardar Jogendra Singh. 

The Honourable Sirdar OHARANJIT SINGH (Punjab : Nominated 
Non-official): Sir, I entirelv sympathise with mv Honourable friend Sardar 
Jogendra. Singh regarding the improvement of th° Gurd warns, but I am afraid 
1 cannot support the Resolution as it stands. Kverv well-wisher of the Sikhs 
and of the Punjab would like to see the Sikh question settled as soon as possible, 
but the method proposed bv my Honourable friend is, I venture to say, not 
the right method to achieve the object we have in view. Tin* reasons advanced 
by the Honourable Mover have? Wt me quite unconvinced regarding the ad¬ 
visability of his scheme, particularly at the present juncture. If the matter 
could be settled by a Reconciliation Board it would have been settled by the 
Committee so ably presided over by His Excellency the present Commander- 
in-Chief. 

The Honourable Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH : May I mention that 
the Committee never came into existence ? 
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The Honourable Stkdar CHARANJ1T SINGH :.who has won the 

respect and esteem of all the Sikhs by his sympathy and regard for their welfare. 
Moreover, Sir, one of the ablest and sympathetic Governors has only recently 
taken charge of the province, and I do nol think it would be wise or proper to 
tie him down to one particular course of action. Already things are beginning 
to have a somewhat brighter appearance and I have no doubt, and in saying 
so, 1 am sure I shall be voicing the feelings of a large number of the well-wishers 
of the Sikhs and of the Punjab, that His Kxcellcucv Sir Malcolm Hailey will 
be able to solve this problem amicably if he is left a free* hand and full discre¬ 
tion. Under the circumstances, the House, 1 beg to submit, would be well 
advised not to force on the.Local Government, a UommitUe like the one pro¬ 
posed, which, I am afraid, would only complicatemaHerm 1 therefore oppose 
this Resolution. 

His Kxceli.ency the COALMAN UKR iX-UHIhF : 1 !u n e hslen<*d to the 

speeches of mv Honourable {’needs Sa;d;w jogendru Singh ami 'he Honour¬ 
able Mr. Klia| arde wilh i in- greatest iutcre-l and attention s:»»<i having dmeu 
so, I h ive. failed to realise as to wheller iio Uomuirabie Said.ar Jogemha »*ir,gh 
has hilly consult led all tint la.- beejj | rc\iou.dv dene in the - cry nimter 
which he ree* impends, aid ; i. o v, lse.hei i.e lias attempted lo think out (o its 
logical conclusion the lei-ults that would happen were Government, to «nke. tin* 
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which they have taken possession, j was much struck i»v die extreme anxiety 
of every section of the. Sikh community to come to an underst-mding, and I 
can honestly say this that 1 too was equally anxious to help the. Sikhs to arrive 
at a satisfactory settlement. It is just dOvears now since I have had the privi¬ 
lege of serving alongside Sikh soldiers. Starting in a small cantonment in 
Central India, I had the amplest opportunity of associating with my men in 
their work, in their sports and in their play and, after all, the impressions and 
friends of one’s boyhood are not easily forgotten. Later on, l had the ad¬ 
vantage of paying many visits to the Punjab villages as the guest of my Sikh 
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officers, living with them, joining in the village life with my Sikh officers and 
men, sitting under the village trees and conversing with them. Ten or twelve 
years later in 1897 I witnessed the magnificent bahaduri of the Sikhs during 
the successful defence of the Fort of Gulistan, and the defence, and I am sorry 
to say, fall of the small post at Saragarhi where every Sikh soldier of the small 
garrison gave his life with shouts for the Sirkar and “ Wah Guru.” It is only 
natural that, knowing men like that, I should feel confidence in entrusting to 
them the custody of my wife and children in the sure belief that they would 
defend them with their lives, if necessary. Again, quite recently during the 
last four years I have had opportunities of visiting^personally a great number 
of Sikh villages scattered about in the Punjab, mostly on our new canals. It 
has been a real delight to me to visit them, if only in the first instance to see 
the extraordinary change that has come over the whole face of the country. 
What in days gone by used to be miles of barren “ Put ” are now rich lands 
of golden corn, and beautiful cotton —the results of the far-seeing and efficient 
administration of Government and the wonderful genius of our canal engineers. 
What specially pleased me was to satisfy myself that my old Sikh comrades 
and many others are enjoying their full share of the prosperity of the country, 
enjoying that prosperity and perfectly happy tilling their land. It was nice 
too to find that same old stolid democratic spirit among the Sikhs there. 
Perhaps [ am not right in using the word “ democratic ”. T should rather 
call it theocratic, because I feel that the word “ theocracy ” is the one which 
describes the Sikh community better than any other. Nearly every man is 
imbued with a strong religious feeling and very jealous of anything that might 
interfere with his religion. But in talking with them I found that they were 
under no illusions ; I never came across a man who w r as able to say that he felt 
his religion was in danger owing to the action of Government. In fact the old 
soldiers would remind me how in days gone by when they first joined the 
regiment the British officers were the first to ascertain if they had taken the 
PahiU - if not to insist on their doing so to insist also on their daily attendance 
at the Gurdwara to be instructed in Ourmuklii and to learn to read the Granth 
Sahib in which one of the British officers would often be associated with 
them. But one could not help noticing that theie was in ways a subtle change 
coming over some of the villages. In the more distant ones they told me that 
they only wanted to be left alone to be able to join in the general prosperity. 
They did not want to be visited by any Jathas cither of Shahidi or so-called 
Dhurli Jathas, and certainly not to join in agitation. In the villages nearer the 
big towns the changes were most noticeable and there was apprehension that 
everything was not all right -something was being done about their religion. 
But that, I have only found in and near the biggest towns. The ordinary 
villagers of the Punjab, the zamindar, had no such feeling. He had con¬ 
fidence that he was being treated fairly and squarely by Government on the 
subject. 

The Honourable Mr. Crerar mentioned the subject of the Committee 
of which I was appointed President. As Sardar Jogendra Singh said, that 
Committee never met, and perhaps that id the best of all reasons for my not 
saying anything at all about it. But we did have a certain amount of negotia- 
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tions and conversations with some of the Sikh members of the Punjab Legisla¬ 
tive .Council, men who were in the confidence of the Parbhandhak Committee. 

I am unable to tell you about those conversations because they were privileged. 

I will only say how deeply I regret the fact that they should not have led to 
success. Now Sardar Jogendra Singh recommends that the Government 
should again start a Reconciliation Committee. I would ask him whether he 
has really thought out how Government could hope to do that with any real 
hope of coming to a satisfactory conclusion at the present moment and with 
all due dignity to itself. Rather I would say that the time has come—if the 
time had not already come long ago-for the Sikh Sardars to step forward and 
take their places like men. They know better than we do how Government is 
perfectly prepared to meet them half way, and what one wants to see them 
doing is to go to their people, lead and help them, talk to them, and above all 
tell them the truth. As leaders this is their duty—and for the zamindars it, is 
their right That is what they have not done. They can tell them the truth 
now The Honourable Mr. Crerar has told us how the Punjab Government is 
in full sympathy with any movement to purify the Sikh shrines. The one 
thing which they insist upon is that nothing shall be done outside the four 
corners of the law, which must and will be upheld by the Punjab Government 
and by the Government of India. But the Punjab Government are perfectly 
prepared to accept any Gurdwara Bill that may be brought forward by the 
leaders which is acceptable to all classes of the community and which may 
receive the approval of the Punjab Legislative Council. I am specially thinking 
at present of the Sikh Members of this Council, of the Legislative Assembly and 
more especially of the Punjab Legislative Council. Let them cease from 
hidin" behind the shadow of Government. Let them realise that their duty 
does not. merely consist in formulating Resolutions and asking questions. Let 
them go among their people, help them and, as I say tell them the truth Tt 
has struck me that for the last few years some of the leaders of the Sikhs have 
taken the attitude of those of whom you sometimes, in a Punjabi crowd, hear 
a wise man saying with a shrug of the shoulders or a shake of the head “ Ghur 
vhuk tamasha re'kh ”. That surely is a most ignoble attitude for any leader 
to adopt While there is still time, associate with yourselves every section of 
the Sikh community, for representation of all sects is essential-the represent¬ 
atives of the big landholders of the Punjab of whom there are many, represent¬ 
atives of traders and merchants, lawyers and professors, retired civil and mili¬ 
tary officers—they will all help you, and if I can say a word in the way of advice 
I would go to them and remind them in the words of one of your Punjabi 
couplets : “ Bhantee beetee thoree rahec, etc.” 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY (West 
Bengal • Non-Muhammadan): Sir, this would have struck one as a purely 
' local and provincial question. But the fact that you have 

12 noon. p eea phased to admit the Resolution shows that it is recognised 

that it has all-India features and important all-India features. And it is from 
that point of view that I think Members from provinces other than the Punjab 
may well present their points of view to this Council and through it to the Gov¬ 
ernment. Sir, no one, be he a Sikh, a Hindu, a Moslem or a Christian can 
withhold in principle his support to the Resolution that Sandar Jogendra Singh 
has tabled, namely, that some agency that has not yet been thought of or been 
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successful should be found for the purpose of getting rid of the situation created 
by the more than regrettable niglitm: re that has been sitting upon all India for 
$o long a time. The Honouiable Mr. Crerar has told us that the door is still 
open, the hand remains extended. No one has or ever had the slightest doubt 
or misgiving on that question. That the Punjab Government, both under Sir 
Ivhvard Mnclagan and Sir Malcolm Hailev, and the Government of India have 
been doing all that they can : nd know to bring this regrettable episode to a con¬ 
clusion, there can bo no room for doubt. And, if a happy conclusion has not 
vet been arrived at, it must lx* duo to reasons other than the disinclination of 
Government ollicials not only to agree to but to be active parties to an agency 
of the kind that is now suggested. We had a Government enunciation of the 
position in regard to tin* Birdwood Committee which Saidar Jogendra Singh 
fold us wax non-existent. This is a matter that needs dealing up. We had 
it on the authority of His Hxeelhmey the ( ommandei-in-(duel that it did come 
into existence but did not function. Without the fecks before us relating to its 
inelTeetiveness shall we assume that it could not meet or is it the case that it 
would not meet except upon tin* terms insisted upon by those who are accused of 
defying law and order ( If the latter is the ease ii i ddlicult to see what another 
more ollid;d or even a purely non-oflicial Heroin iliation Board i> likely to be able 
to do. Timse. Sir. are questions of fact upon whidi 1 think die I louse is entitled 
to full information Indore either suppor mg or throwing out the Resolution 
that has been moved. Neither from llu* Honourable Mr. Crcrnr nor from the 
( 4 omm.md‘*r-in-( 'hieI’ have we had any (dear bald ation as to wh v a Gommii tee so 


t'lde.v v e have a eh ar indication regarding ihos.e matters, it will not lx* 
ea.sv lor those who want to h. ep an open mind to sav ha.t, v, ha.te.vor the diiri- 
cullies iu I h«* wa v ol 1 iie i louourabh 1 Sardai* Jogendra Singh's Resolution from 
t he practical point of \ n*w may b«*. it ought not to }>e sup: ort«»d in prim iple. 

11 is KjNcelleuey the Commaiidei-in-( 'liiel lias told us that Government 
would be prepared to accept any Gindwarn Rill that lh«‘ Sikh h-aderr w»shed 
to bring in. ! do not know how far such an elastic proposal may take us. 
We had an indention Imm the Honourable Sardar as to the sort of Gurdwara 
Bill wanted by those lie s"eks to voice. He would like us to go back to the 
years of llenrv tin* \ II! who was o| course not at all a profligate man and 
who had amiable methods both about 1 1 iwives and about Church resumptions, 
lie would also him us to go back to more recent legislative undertakings bv 
notification sueb as In* tells us obtain in Kapurthula and would thus have a 
clean slate provided. If, Sir, that is to be conceded, why, matters arc no doubt 
simplified. The Sikh leaders would have only to bring in a Bill saving that all 
Sadhus and Mahants shall go out. as in Kapurthala, and the Akali representa¬ 
tives shall come in. Is that the sort of Gurdwara Bill that according to what 
the Commander in-Chief says, would be acceptable to the Government ? If 
that is so, we in other provinces would have reason to be a little apprehensive. 
If this example that the Akalis are setting of capturing Gurdwarns because 
the law and law Courts are all too slow end unsatisfactory, and because the 
new f’ngled law of limitation, to which the Honourable Mr. Khaparde has 
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deprecatingly referred happens to be in the way, were to spread why, then, 
the natural course of taking the law into their own hands and asserting them¬ 
selves would be bound to be followed in other provinces. And that is happening 
or is about to happen in other parts of the country. My friends from Madras 
will tell you what is happening in 8out.li India in regard to some temples. 
My friends from Bengal can tell you what is happening, and what would happen 
there if the lead which the Akali leaders are giving in the Punjab were to be 
successfully followed up. And we in this House, Sir, where you have permitted 
the discussion of the question from the broader points of view, shall with some 
apprehension await the pronouncement of the Government- as to what would 
be permitted to be followed if agitation could be worked up and if sufficient 
strength in its favour could be demonstrated would, law, legislation and law 
Court proceedings be at an end or would Government help in quick and 
effective eradication of admitted evils? Sir, J must join in deploring that 
our law Courts and our procedure are not always as quick and as efficient, in 
these matters as they might be, and the Honourable the Law Member might 
take up the question with more vigour than has been done in the past. 1 
remember nearly 10 years ago attending a conference, a big conference attended 
by people from all parts of the country at Delhi on the invitation of the Govern¬ 
ment, which was to devise and suggest methods and measures as to how re¬ 
ligious endowments of all communities could be protected. If action in this 
direction had come in time, much of the existing difficulties might have been 
minimised. Government are not absolutely powerless in enacting an elastic 
workable all-India Act, and, if that was impossible or undesirable, provincial 
enactments might beundertaken by which, having regard to local conditions, re¬ 
ligious endowments of different sections of the community might be looked after. 
I am prepared to agree with the Honourable Mr. Khaparde that an inequitable 
Limitation Act about which he complains too late in the day, need not neces¬ 
sarily stand in the way of right being done. Right is always right. A 
reasonably quick and effective legal procedure would put an end to any 
wrong however long standing, but of course on proper materials. We started 
after the conference with suggestions about keeping registers, and requests 
for furnishing information from time to time, upon which the individuals 
or the societies or corporations interested in the different endowments 
could proceed as the basis of their legal proceedings. All that, however, 
has unfortunately been of little avail and the matter has not been fol¬ 
lowed up. And w r e are naturally reaping the harvest, such as it is not 
only in the Punjab, not only in Madras, not only in Bengal but elsewhere. 
The trouble is sure to grow, and therefore the question has to be looked at 
apace from a larger point of view than the mere Sikh point of view, which I 
take, Sir, is the reading of your admitting this Resolution in this Council. I hope 
a clear lead will be given to all provinces as to what will and can be done, with 
the aid of amended and strengthened law and quick law Court proceedings 
for which these demonstrations show there is a claimant demand. A clean 
sweeping of the slate by a quick short cut would involve interfering with 
private rights that have grown, and rights of communities and corporations 
that have a say which no Government or well ordered society can tolerate. 
All these are questions that have in the first instance to be looked at as 
a whole, and can be looked into by an organisation such as the 
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Resolution suggests, unless the Birdwood Committee will yet grapple with 
the situation. 

# The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD SIIAFI (Law Member) : 
Sir, 1 entered the House this morning without any intention of taking part in 
this debate. But my own friendship for my Sikh brethren and the keen 
regard l ha ve always had for their educational, economic and political progress 
impels me to say a few words on this Resolution. Sir, my Honourable friend, 
Sardar Jogondra Singh, is aware, as I am sure you. Si'*, yourself are aware, 
that years ago when I began to take a humble part in the public life of the 
Punjab, I had the privilege and the pleasure of coming into close contact 
with the leaders of the Sikh community. T( was but natural that it should 
have been so, for, being myself a member of an agricultural community, and 
mv Sikh brethren, the overwhelming majority of my Sikh brethren, being 
also members of agricultural communities, it. was natural that there should be 
a community of interest as well as of feeling between them and myself. 1 
well remember the days when for some 12 years the then acknowledged leaders 
of the Sikh community and myself took part, and a very intimate part to¬ 
gether, in trying to promote the welfare of our province. I well remember 
those days when l had the pleasure and the privilege of attending some of 
the Sikh gatherings in my province, educational, religious as well as political, 
and of showing mv keen interest in the welfare of the Sikh community. 
Sir, you will remember, the Honourable Mover of the Resolution will remem¬ 
ber, the Punjab Sikh Educational Conference, the annual gatherings of which 
held in different parts of the Punjab w T ere really a source of intense pleasure 
and delight not only to the Sikhs themselves, but to those who had the 
welfare of their Sikh brethren at heart. 

Where are those great educational gatherings of the Sikh community 
now '! 1 well remember having attended some of those gatherings when 

I saw with my own eyes 20,000 Sikhs, men and women, gathered together 
deliberating over the burning educational questions of the day and discussing 
measures for the educational advancement of the Sikh community. Since the 
rise of this Akali movement, what has happened to that educational movement 
among the Sikhs of the Punjab ? 1 well remember the movement for social 

reform among my Sikh brethren and the activities of the Sikh leaders of those 
days when I was in the Punjab before I left Lahore in order to play a humble 
part in the Executive Council of His Excellency the Viceroy, a social move¬ 
ment which was bringing about results which delighted the hearts of not 
only the Sikhs, but those of us who had the welfare of the Sikh community at 
heart. Where is that social reform movement amongst the Sikhs now. 

Sir, this new phase of the Sikh situation arose in the Punjab, as I said, 
since I left Lahore on my appointment as Member of the Executive Council; 
and as one who is no longer taking an active part in the social, political and 
educational movements but is watching, and watching naturally as a 
Punjabee with the greatest interest, the various movements which are now 
going on apace in my province, I am perhaps in the best of positions to form 
not only a correct judgment upon the existing situation, but to compare it with 
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the state of things which existed in the Punjab in the old days before the year 
1919. And 1 assure you that, comparing the*Sikh situation at present with 
the Sikh situation of those days, my heart is tilled with sorrow. So far as the 
Gurdwara movement itself is concerned, I am sure that no non-Sikh, be he a 
Christian, be he a Hindu, be he a Muhammadan, can but have sympathy 
with the object which the Sikh reformers have in view. 1 am perfectly 
certain, and as a Punjabee I wish to avail myself of this occasion to assure 
my Sikh brethren, that the Government of India, as well as the Punjab 
Government, are in entire sympathy with the Gurdwara reform movement. 
Was it not because they were in sympathy with the Gurdwara reform move¬ 
ment that the Government of the Punjab introduced the Gurdwara Bill in the 
Punjab Legislative Council ( As both His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief and the Honourable Mr. Crerar have pointed out, the door is still open. 
Indeed the recent appointment of what is known as theBirdwood Committee 
itself is proof positive, if proof were needed, that the Government of India as 
well as the Punjab Government are as anxious to bring about a reconciliation 
and to restore the old situation between the Sikhs and the Government as the 
Honourable Mover of this Resolution. Government could not have selected - 
and I am prefeetly sure that the Sikh community itself could not have, selected 
— a better President for such a Committee, than His Excellency the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief, whose close and friendly association with ihe Sikh com¬ 
munity is well known to us all, who knows the language, of the people, who 
knows the customs and habits of the people, who has intimate knowledge of the 
social life cf the Sikh community, than whom how could you lind a better head 
of a Conciliation Board l 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADIHKARY : Will 
the Committee meet and work l 

The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir. MUHAMMAD SHAFT : The Committee 
did not hold any formal meeting it is quite quite true,, but. 

The Honourable Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH : Was the Committee 
constituted ? 

The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFT : As the 
Honourable Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary is perfectly aware, there are certain 
preliminary steps which have to be taken always when one is face to face 
with a difficult and complicated situation like this before a formal Committee 
can be appointed and can meet, if there is earnestness, if there is de ire that 
the step taken should ultimately end in success. But if during those preli¬ 
minary steps, a situation arises which makes it absolutely hopeless to expect 
that any good result will accrue from the formal constitution of the Committee 
and from taking formal proceedings, then what is the good of proceeding with 
steps like that if impossible conditions precedent are laid down by one party 
or the other ? But if impossible conditions precedent are laid down by one 
party or the other before they come to grips in order to deal with the difficult 
and complicated situation, then really a solution of the problem becomes 
hopeless. To-day I wish to point out not only that the Government are willing 
and ready to accept any Gurdwara Bill which the leaders of the Sikh com¬ 
munity may frame consistently with the rights of other communities, but that 
they have always been so willing and ready to accept such a Bill as that. Let 

b2 
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them frame a Bill. I believe, ifl am not wrong, that the Sikh Members of the 
Punjab Legislative Council were asked to bring forward a Bill on those lines. 
What is there then to prevent a reconciliation ? What is there really which 
prevents the termination of the unfortunate situation which has arisen in the 
Punjab ? I, for one, as a Punjabee and as a sincere well-wisher of my Sikh 
brethren, fail to see what is the real stumbling-block in the wav of such a 
reconciliation ; and I appeal, earnestly appeal, to my Sikh brethren and to 
leaders of the Sikh community like my Honourable friend Sardar Jogendra 
Singh to exert their influence in earnest io produce an atmosphere in which this 
painful and unfortunate Sikh problem can be settled, settled satisfactorily, 
settled to the mutual satisfaction of the Sikh community, the other communi¬ 
ties as well as the Government, so that normal conditions may be restored in 
this unfortunate province, which has had to go through such series of crisis in 
recent years, f, who am looking forward to going back to public life in a few 
months and who will again have to come into contact, and close contact, with 
my Sikh brethren, with my Hindu brethren, hope and pray that before T go out 
of Government , normal conditions may again be restored. 

The Honowraulk Sardar JOGENDBA SINGH : Sir, 1 have listened 
with deep interest to what my Honourable friends, the Home Secretary and 
His Excellency the Commander in-Chiof, have said. 1 do not doubt their 
sincerity nor the desire on the part of the Government of India and the Govern¬ 
ment of the Punjab to find a settlement of the difficulty. I am quite confident 
that no one desires more than His Excellency General Sir William Bird wood, 
who sacrificed his well-earned holiday to find a solution for the Sikh trouble, 
to find a settlement of the difficulty ; but at the same time I am not prepared 
to allow the present position to continue without asking this House to find 
some remedy, to provide some kind of machinery for the purpose of arriving at 
a settlement. The position, so far as I can see, and so far as the Government 
of India are concerned, has not changed in the last four years. Is it our fault 
entirely that the atmosphere which my Honourable friend Sir Muhammad 
Shafi wishes the Sikh leaders to create has not been created * Have not the 
Government to take any part in creating that atmosphere * I ask the Govern¬ 
ment what they propose to do to hasten a solution of the question. It is for 
this reason that I propose that a Reconciliation Board should be appointed, so 
that the question maybe immediately dealt with. I freely admit that in 
appointing General Sir William Birdwood the Government of India really did 
what the Sikhs desired. It was really at the request of the Sikhs that Sir 
William Birdwood was asked to preside over this Committee, and the Sikhs 
were extremely anxious that under him a solution should be found. Difficul¬ 
ties however arose, which I am not in a position to detail before the Council, 
but I would say that those difficulties were not insurmountable and would have 
been surmounted if a little more time had been given. If this Council permits 
me I would like to point out what would be the result of delaying a decision 
and what has happened within the last four years. It is true that the Sikhs 
have marched in batches of 25 and 500 to take possession of the Gurdwaras ; 
but when the suffragists in England wanted to get the laws modified they went 
in larger crowds to demonstrate their desire for certain changes. The Sikhs 
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in the same way are continuing to demonstrate that they require a new Gur- 
dwara Bill. We want new legislation to rectify the defects that exist in the 
existing law. Perhaps the Council is not unaware of the fact that the Sikhs 
have undergone a great deal of suffering. They have laid down their lives in 
various places. There was a demonstrating crowd near Rawal Pindi, when 
a train was allowed to run over it. 1 do not- k now if in any civilised government 

such a thing would be permitted that a crowd which was demonstrating should 
have a train running over it. Then again nearly twenty thousand people 
have already gone to jail. I am not aware under what iaw they are detained, 
and how long they can be detained under that law. These people are silently 
sent to prison. If this method of creating an atmosphere is the best in the 
view of this Council, I have certainly no objection; but if this Council 
thinks other methods of creating a better atmosphere are desirable, then I 
think the Council should help me to pass this Resolution, so that the Recon¬ 
ciliation Board should be immediately constituted. We have been asked that 
the Sikh Members of the Legislative Council should introduce legislation, and 
I have no doubt that in due time such legislation will be introduced. But, on 
the other hand, I may put it to you that the Governor occupies a dual position. 
He is the representative of the King on the one hand and on the other is res¬ 
ponsible to his Council. It is for his Cabinet to introduce this law. It is done 
in other countries ; why should we be asked to introduce tins legislation when 
Government can do it more easily and more effectively ? My friend, the 
Honourable Mr. Barron, was telling me that they have already passed an Act. 
There is an Act in existence. There is a dispute about certain Gurdwaras in 
Courts. That Act is now the law of the land. Why then art' Government not 
making use of the Act to prove its usefulness '( It. would certainly prevent the 
difficulties that are arising, and are likely to arise, in enforcing decrees. 

1 am really grateful for the kind way in which the Government have re¬ 
ceived this Resolution ; for the way they have expressed a desire to promote 
Gurdwara legislation. At the same time J might inform them that to us who 
are more in touch with popular opinion than they, it is extremely desirable 
that certain machinery should be provided to carry out an immediate settle¬ 
ment. J do not see why Government should hesitate in an epling my Resolu¬ 
tion. The delay will onl} T result in more difficulties. I think it is the desire 
of this House that the question should be immediately settled. 

If 1 may, 1 should just like to read a letter which I have received from 
a Risaldar Major who has given the best years of his life in the service of the 
Empire. It is a very long letter, but at the end he says: 

“ Your forefathers and mine fought together for the British Empire. Wc have done 
our best- to serve the Empire. Is not Government going to save us now by enacting the 
legislation we require ? The result would be that when the people who now go to jail 
come back, many people who have lost their properties and have no profession, these will 
take to leading lawless lives. Are we going to continue in this way to swell their number 
and to increase the numbers of the discontented, to continue to give real cause to people 
to be dissatisfied ?” 

Then, Sir, there seems to be some misapprehension that all that could be 
done has been done. The Secretary of State, when speaking on the Indian 
question, dwelt largely on what was done in India. He said, let us establish 
a Sikh Board of Control which shall be made the repository of the Sikh religion, 
so that these temples may be administered in the interests of the Sikh religion. 
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] desire to say here that the Sikh*s require nothing more than the promise con¬ 
tained in the words of the Secretary of State; nothing more than what His 
Excellency the Oommandei-in-Chief just now offered, and after getting full 
control over their Gurdvaras, nothing more but to be on the friendliest possible 
terms. But at the same time they feel that the centres of their religion must 
be purified and that they must have con'rol over their Gurdwaras. 

The question before this House is not a very difficult one. The Govern¬ 
ment have already said that they are prepared to pass legislation. 1 do not 
think there has been a voice in this House which has been dissentient on that 
point. The main question is to provide an early remedy to reach that decision, 
and this lies with this House bv supporting mv Resolution for the creation of 
a Reconciliation Board such as was proposed by me and which should come 
into existence. If that is done, I speak for the Sikh community, they have 
come and told me, if such a reconciliation takes place, the Sikhs have the 
greatest desire for friendship. In the villages I can assure you there is not the 
least amount of bitterness among the population. They feed puzzled, very 
very puzzled, why early legislation has not been passed, why their rights have 
not been recognised, and why we are still left to our own resources to find a new 
law and push it through the Council with our small minorit y. 

[ will not detain this House any longer : 1 wish I could withdraw this Reso¬ 
lution, but, in the interests of the community, I do not think it would be ex¬ 
pedient to withdraw it. It is for this House to consider fully and carefully and 
to take into consideration the phase 1 which we are passing through, to see the 
psychological aspect of the question, and then to decide which is the best way 
to reach the solution. To mv mind there can be no better way than to con¬ 
stitute a Board to take up the question and introduce legislation by agree¬ 
ment. If that is done, the question can be easily settled. 

The Honoukarle Mu J. CRERAR: Mr. President, I do not intend to 
detain the House very long in replying to the debate, largely because, when I 
first addressed the House, I endeavoured to give as comprehensive and as 
concrete an account as was in my power of the policy and the intentions of 
Government ; and very little has fallen from Honourable Members during the 
course of the debate to render it necessary for me either to add to or to sub¬ 
tract from the statement I then made. One Honourable Member observed, and 
he observed with some point, that he would have supposed from the general 
content and character of this Resolution that it was a matter which was more 
nearly the concern of the Provincial Government than of the Central Govern¬ 
ment. That was in a sense a perfectly just remark, and I hope the Honourable 
Mover of this Resolution and the House will realise that the fact that Government 
took no steps to have this Resolution disallowed on that ground was an indication 
of the kind which they have in many other respects and repeatedly given, an 
indication of their absolute willingness that the questions involved in the Sikh 
controversy should be freely discussed and that no means of arriving at a solu¬ 
tion should be neglec ed. That opportunity was again given to-day to my Hon¬ 
ourable friend. I do not know whether it would be proper for me to remind the 
Honourable Member, but I think it is correct, that lie framed this Resolution 
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and gave notice of it at a time considerably anterior to the efforts which Gov¬ 
ernment made to constitute a Committee cff Inquiry. Now the Honourable 
Member disappointed me in one respect,—and this is a point to which I have 
already adverted,--lie failed to give any indication to the House as to what 
he conceived to be the functions of this Committee, the manner in which it 
should proceed, and the powers which it should possess. I, Sir, speaking on 
behalf of Government, affirm that we will neglect no practical remedy. If 
there is any remedy which we think offers a reasonable prospect of success, 
we are perfectly prepared to examine it. My main objection to the Honour¬ 
able Member’s Resolution is not the spirit in which it is conceived. I have 
already acknowledged that, it is not the manner in which it is put forward; 
I have stated that on some points the Government and the Honourable Sardar 
do not see eye to eye; I do not quarrel with that ; my objection is a practical 
one. Should we by this means further the cause we have at heart l . I ob¬ 
serve that the Honourable Sardar spoke plaintively and rather vaguely of 
” some remedy,” of “ some solution.” That is exactly the point. We are 
all anxious to find some remedy and some solution ; and though my Honourable 
friend, in his concluding speech, spoke in the same vein, the same rather in¬ 
determinate, though 1 admit the same sincere, manner in which he had already 
moved his Resolution, there was lacking in it precisely that element of practica* 
bility w r hich I would adjure the House in any Resolution to which they may 
commit themselves strictly to adhere. The Honourable Member rather surprised 
me by inquiring why it was that the Government of the Punjab had not applied 
the provisions of the Act which they had themselves passed. That is a singular 
complaint for the Honourable Saruar to make because he is as well aware as I 
am that that Act has been placed on the Statute-book of the Province of the 
Punjab, that it is entirely a matter. 

The Honourable Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH : 1 think it received 

the assent of the Governor General. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : Quite so ; that Act is on the 
Statute-book of the Province of the Punjab and the initiative lies under that 
Act primarily with those, who desire their institutions to be regulated by the 
provisions of that Act. it is not due to any supineness, any inactivity on the 
part of the Government; it is due, as far as I can discover, to a reluctance on the 
part of the Sikh community or of some section of it to have recourse to this 
measure. My Honourable and learned friend opposite (the Honourable Sir 
Deva Prasad Sarvadhjkary) adopted an attitude which 1 confess caused me 
some bewilderment. As far as I can judge, he in the main approved and 
endorsed the policy of Government which 1 have endeavoured to explain, but 
he came to no final conclusion on the Resolution. He left the matter in 
suspense, and in suspense on one ground, because he wanted to know why the 
negotiations which have already been referred to were infructuous. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY: And 
whether the Committee could and would go on with the work. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : I will reply to that with a remark 
which I have already made : I think the auspices are now more favourable; 
I think the sky is gradually becoming more clear; I think views of moderation and 
common sense, which I am sure are entertained by my Honourable friend the 
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Sardar and by his friends, are beginning to assert themselves. It is for clear, 
tangible and unmistakable proofs of that we are waiting, for nothing more. 
The Honourable Member made no reply to the invitation which I had the 
honour to address to him, and which was endorsed by His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief, that he and his friends should get to work and promote 
and create the atmosphere which is necessary for any hopeful project of this 
character. 1 have one word more to say. My Honourable and learned 
friend opposite was perturbed by the words which fell from His Excellency 
the (Jommander-in-Chief. He seemed to be under some apprehension that 
Government would be willing to accept any kind of Bill from any source what¬ 
ever. 1 must draw the attention of my learned friend 1o the fact that he has 
not precisely and correctly reproduced or interpreted the words of His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. What His Excellency said was that, 
if the. Honourable Sardar Jogendra Singh and his friends, if the real leaders 
of the real opinion of the Sikh community, those who regard these matters 
with common sense and with a due regard for all the other considerations to be 
taken into account, got. together, His Excellency admitted that a Bill hearing 
the impress of such leaders and based on such principles would almost certainly 
be one which Government would be willing and anxious to promote. 1 would 
further reply quite spteilieally fco the question which was asked by my Honour¬ 
able and learned friend. He asked, what kind of Bill would Government be 
prepared to promote ( Government are ready, and have always been ready, to 
promote and assist in the uiactment of a measure for the administration of the 
Giirdwarns in aceoidance with Sikh sentiment, provided always that that 
measure is in accordance with recognised legal principles, and provided further 
that, the rights of all other communities are respected and protected. 

With these words 1 would merely ask mv Honourable friend—he has had 
his discussion, his Resolution has been received and discussed, he will himself 
admit, with sympathy from all quarters of the House—1 will not ask him to 
withdraw his Resolution, but I will merely appeal to him to consider whether at 
the present stage we ought not to let the past alone and look forward with 
hopeful confidence to the future. If there is anything to be gained by pressing 
it to a division-if the Honourable Member is convinced of that, —I will say 
nothing further to the contrary. I will merely say- Is it not our duty now 
to avoid anything in the nature of recrimination, to start afresh from the point 
at which we now stand and to endeavour to do nothing which will prejudice the 
prospects of an early and successful settlement of this controversy ? 

The Honourable Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH : With your permis¬ 
sion, Sir, I should like to withdraw this Resolution. 

The Resolution was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 

RESOLUTION RE ANNUAL PROVISION FOR THE REDUCTION OR 
AVOIDANCE OF PUBLIC DEBT. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces : 
General): Sir, I beg to -move :— 

“ That, this (Vmncil recommends to the Governor General in Council that the Govern¬ 
ment be pleased to take steps to introduce suitable legislation at an early date to provide 
for an annual provision for the reduction or avoidance of public debt.” 
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Sir, with your permission I will take the liberty of recalling what I said 
in the Council of State on the 7th Marcfi last with reference to this matter. 
I then pointed out, in the course of the Budget discussion, that— 

“ there is one other important matter regarding our national debt which requires pro¬ 
found consideration and fresh examination. That question too has been dealt with by 
the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett with the instincts of a bom financier. There has been 
in the past no system, no policy, and no recognised method adopted by successive Finance 
Ministers for the purpose of liquidation of our national debt.” 

Then I proceeded further and stated :— 

“ 1 only hope that as the subject is of very great importance and cannot be fully dis¬ 
cussed during the time allotted for the Budget debate, the Finance Minister will give an 
early opportunity to this Council to discuss this question by a separate motion or Resolu¬ 
tion to ascertain the views and wishes of the Members of this Council." 

If therefore any apology is needed for this Resolution, this is one. I am 
grateful to the Finance Department for giving me and Members of this Council 
an opportunity of discussing this important question. This question is not 
so exciting as the one which wc have just debated, f fear it is an abstruse one 
and requires thoughtful consideration. Sir, in order to enable I he Council to 
appreciate the significance of this Resolution, it will be necessary for me to 
bring to the attention of (his Council certain figures. The national debt is 
the supreme concern of every country, if is the primary matter which affects 
the best interests of every nation, and India is no exception to that. 1 do not 
propose to weary the Council with any detailed figures, but I must, in order 
that the Council might be in a position to understand the situation, point out 
the composition of our national debt and the means hit herto adopted by the 
Government of Tndia for the repayment of that debt. It is known to this 
Council that our total national debt at present is Rs. 917 crores. Of this 
national debt, Rs. 3(32*92 crores represents what we call oirr rupee loan and 
Treasury Bills in the hands of the public. We have likewise a similar sum 
floated in England which is known as the sterling debt. The sterling debt of 
India also amounts to nearly Rs. 393 crores. In the course of my speech 
I shall try to avoid as far as possible small decimals and fractions. The unfund¬ 
ed debt of the country is also of some significance. Tin* unfunded debt 
represents the Post Office Savings Banks, the Cash Certificates and the Pro¬ 
vident Funds and other departmental and judicial receipts held in the treasury. 
This debt comes to nearly Rs. 73 crores. We have to add to this the capital 
value of the liabilities undergoing redemption by way of railway annuities and 
the like, and this amounts to the figure of Rs. 90*11 crores. 

• 

This is the position of our national debt. It is a jaw-breaking figure, 
but there is nothing to be alarmed about it. It is a big debt, but it does not 
in any way mean that India is not solvent. Compared with many other 
nations, we stand in a very favourable position. Our national debt consists 
largely of what we call productive debt—monies spent on the construction of 
railways, irrigation canals and other important public works. Other coun¬ 
tries also have very very large public debts ; but when an examination of our 
national debt is made, it will clearly appear that we stand in an exceedingly 
favourable position as compared with other countries; and in order that we 
should improve our position in the future, in order that our borrowings should 
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be based on a proper and satisfactory principle and a sort of systematisation 
may be approached and accomplished, this Resolution has been brought 
forward. 

Of this total debt, Rs. 578*39 crores represent productive debt; and the 
unproductive debt is only Rs. 228 *45 crores. I shall refer to this unproduc¬ 
tive debt a little later. Now, what is our position ? In India our debt falls 
under the category of two important headings. One is what we know as 
terminable loans, the other is what we (‘all non-terminable loans. You are 
aware that all our 3 per c ent, stock, our 3£ per cent, stock, are called non- 
terminable loans. There is no period of redemption fixed. 

‘ ^ A time-limit was originally fixed for redemption of these 

stocks which gave the option period to Government. That time-limit has 
expired, and now this amount can only be redeemed at the will of Government, 
and as you all know, when Government can retain and hold money at 3 and 
3J per cent, they are not likely to redeem this category of debt very quickly. 
Of course in this category also fall two small loans—one the Scindia loan and 
the other the Nawab of Rampur loan, both intended for the purpose of con¬ 
struction of railways. Their terms also are practically non-terminable. The 
terminable loans represent the two big loans that were floated in 19 !5 and 
1917 (luring the war for the purpose of war expenditure and making our con¬ 
tribution to England, and those 5 pm* ecu*. and 1 percent, loans amounted to 
about 39 crores, lfi lakhs. Then Government also floated war bonds to a very 
large extent which wore to be repayable within a period of about 15 years. 
And these war bonds come up to a very large amount. They fall due from time 
to time during the next 10 years. The total then of our non-terminable loans 
is 197 crores and the total of the terminable loans is 138 crores. A large sum 
also was raised by way of sterling loan. Now, in regard to our rupee loan 
floated in this country, the Council will be pleased to bear in mind that the 
Government have made no proper provision for its redemption except the 
two war loans, 5 and 4J per eeni. 1929-47 and 1945-55 loans which were float¬ 
ed, for which Government have set apart a sum of money on the scale of 
1| per cent, as depreciation. That depreciation Sir Malcolm Hailey found 
in 1921 insufficient to support even those loans and asked the Council to vote 
for 80 lakhs a year as an additional support for the following years. Happily 
Sir Malcolm Hailey's prophecy has turned out to be incorrect and, as was 
pointed out in the course of the last Budget speech, there was no occasion to 
fall back upon this extra item of 80 lakhs a year. 

I have given this Council a brief account of our debt position. Now it 
will be of interest to the Council also to know what has been the policy of our 
Government in respect of our rupee borrowings. I do not wish to go into 
very ancient history, but I will tell the Council that these rupee borrowings 
% started in the time of the East India Company. The East India Company 
borrowed at large rates of interest; they borrowed money and raised loans 
at the rate of 6 per cent, per annum. From 1820 to almost 1857 the rate of 
interest gradually fell from 6 per cent, to 3| per cent. Lord Canning found 
himself in difficulty after the Mutiny and required money for the purpose of 
reconstruction and carrying on the administration and he again altered the 
financial policy and increased the rate of interest to 6 per cent. That continued 
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till the year 1871 when the policy of Government was again altered and they 
continued to borrow at reduced rates till in 1894 they issued a big loan at 3£ 
per cent, and in 1896 at 3 per cent., loans which are now called non-terminable 
loans and which have been the cause of so much discontent among their 
holders during the last five years and which have also given trouble 
and cause for serious reflection to our Finance Department. What 1 wish 
to point out to this Council is that the Government have made no methodic, 
no regular, no systematic, provision forthe payment of cur national loans. 
In earlier years, perhaps, it was not necessary, in view of the fact that 
in those years our borrowings were not so large. It was only after 1910 that 
our borrowings began gradually to increase till during the war period when 
and after they reached a fabulous figure. In the two years 1910 and 1917 we 
had to raise nearly 43 and 47 crores by public borrowings. 8o. in earlier years 
it was perhaps not impe ratively necessary to provide for the amortization of 
debt. But now our national debt has readied a figure which makes the ques¬ 
tion one of very serious consideration. We cannot, consistently with sound 
finance, allow t he present policy to continue. 1 may at once say that 1 do not 
claim any credit lor this Resolution. The credit for this Resolution is due to 
Sir Basil Blackett who a little time after arriving in this country discovered the 
defects in our system and applied his mind to the solution of some of the most 
important questions concerning the financial policy of this country. Un¬ 
happily, in the past, our finances have come under the baneful influence of 
politics. Political sentiments have in the last few years affected our finances. 
But I am sure that it is the opinion of all right-minded people that politics 
should be entirely divorced from the question of finance, and t hat all financial 
matters should be discussed and debated by this Council purely irom the point 
of view of public interest and the welfare of the country at large. Sir, the 
Government of India have provided in the last Budget a sum of Rs. 4 crores for 
the amortization of debt. Jn the previous year some sums were also allotted 
for the purpose. But these are the result, not of any systematic or methodical 
policy of the Government, but of accident. You are aware that Government 
had entered into contracts with some of the Railway companies to purchase their 
property by way of terminable annuities. We had to provide for these termin¬ 
able annuities in our Budget. We had also entered into an agreement with 
the subscribers to the two big loans of 1929-47 and 1945-55 to provide for a depre¬ 
ciation amount at the rate of li per cent. In order to meet this depreciation 
and in order to meet these terminable annuities, these four crores have been 
provided. But it is not by virtue of any settled policy of the Government that 
this has been done. My Resolution now seeks to impress upon the Government 
the necessity of arriving at some definite settlement in respect of this matter. 
We cannot allow this most important financial question to remain in its present 
condition any longer. The Government and some of my Honourable Colleagues 
may say that the credit of Government is large and there is no necessity for 
providing an amortization fund. I admit that the credit of this country is 
large. But the credit of any nation is a very fragile and fleeting article. You 
cannot always depend upon your own national credit. A sound financier will 
not depend upon national credit. This credit is liable to be affected by internal 
and external shocks. This credit is liable to market convulsions, both inland 
and foreign, this credit is liable to be affected by political influences, this 
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credit is also liable to be affected by other causes, such as drought, scarcity, 
famines, and similar other happenings. So, you cannot always depend on credit. 
That country is great, that country’s finances can be considered sound,which 
has made adequate provision for the repayment and the timely liquidation of its 
debts. It is like the case of an ordinary individual. The individual in his 
domestic budget provides for the repayment of his debt. Why should the 
nation which is only a community of individuals avoid provision for the repay¬ 
ment of the national debt and depend upon fortuitous, accidental, circum¬ 
stances for that purpose ? Sir, I therefore request that this Council will agree 
with me and press upon the Government the necessity of coming to a decision 
upon this point. I submit that in a matter like this it is essentially 
necessary for us and for Government to examine the sum total of our national 
debt and to see what actual assets we hold against our debt. These assets 
require also annual verification. They appreciate and depreciate. Every 
commercial house at the end of the year examines its books, allows so much 
for depreciation and arrives at a true idea of its own position. The Govern¬ 
ment do nothing of the kind. They only proceed upon the budgeted figures 
for the valuation of their assets. We have got so many millions invested in 
the railways, so many on irrigation, so many on canals and public works! 
How much of that has really appreciated or depreciated — the Government 
make no inquiry. This is the position. I therefore submit that it is necessary 
that we should make a full examination of the subject and provide for the 
repayment of our debt, and \ also submit that the repayment should be a 
statutory provision. The reason why we should provide for statutory repay¬ 
ment is easily understood. Otherwise the policy of repayment will depend on 
the whim and fancy of each successive Finance Minister, and there will be no 
continuity of policy. There will be no method in the matter of dealing with 
a question like this. It is all right, as I said in my Budget speech, as long as 
we have got a Finance Member of the type of Sir Basil Blackett. He knows 
the real position. He has been nurtured in the financial problems of His 
Majesty’s Government where he had access to and means to know and learn 
the whole position. We do not know what is going to happen in the future. 
I do not for a moment suggest that all the money which we would lay aside or 
earmark as a sinking fund should not be used at all. I do not say that it should 
be accumulated with interest and compound interest. It should be utilised in 
the repayment of the existing debt, or it should be utilised in expenditure on 
productive works. Again, whatever amount of sinking fund we may be able 
to lay aside may be put into the entire balances of Government, and from those 
balances every year a certain percentage of our securities may be purchased 
and cancelled. For instance, every year we may purchase a certain percentage 
of our securities in the open market and cancel them. 

It is impossible for me to place before you a cut and dry system of liquida¬ 
tion. I fully recognise that the question is a very very important one and 
requires considerable reflection. The experts of the Finance Department 
with the assistance of experts at Home can easily devise a policy which will be of 
material assistance to the country in this connection. Now, as regards our 
non-productive debt it is scandalous, I say, to allow it to remain stagnant in its 
present position. Very little has been done during the last few years towards 
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the liquidation of our unproductive debt. Our unproductive debt is a real 
debt. It is a debt which would threaten and weigh upon any community. 
That debt ought to be liquidated with the quickest possible despatch. I know 
that the greater portion of our non-productive debt, 228 lakhs represents, 
as I have pointed out to you, our war gift to the British Government 
and the accumulated deficits of the five years ending the 31st March 1923 ; 
but in peace times it should be the policy of Government to liquidate the debt, 
especially unproductive debt, as early as possible, because any moment a 
serious emergency may arise such as war and large sums of money may be re¬ 
quired for fighting a war or for the protection of our frontier or for any unforeseen 
internal purposes and you may have to float a large loan. It is therefore very 
necessary that the unproductive debt should be kept under control, and every 
possible and legitimate means should be adopted for its rapid liquidation. 
Now, Sir, I suggest these plans in the best interests of Government. By the 
plan I have suggested the credit of Government will materially improve. 
Our future borrowings will be obtained at a much cheaper rate in the 
market. We shall be in a position to secure loans at easier rates, and in order 
to do that, the Government should make a definite announcement of 
their policy that in no cage are the Government in future years, except for 
emergent necessities, going to pay more than 5 per cent. I must respect¬ 
fully point out that it was a great blunder committed by Government, when 
they floated the sterling loan last year in England at 7 per cent, and when 
they permitted the Bombay Government to float the development loan at 
6| per cent. What was the result ? It temporarily ruined Bombay, because 
merchants and other people withdrew all their money from the joint stock 
companies and banks where it was deposited and invested and employed it 
in the purchase of the 61 per cent, development loan, with the result that 
there was no money left at a very critical time for the purpose of carry¬ 
ing on the trade of Bombay, and that fact, accompanied partly by the 
Reverse Councils which were then in vogue, accounted for tiie partial ruina¬ 
tion of the industrial activity of Bombay. I must try and curtail my 
speech as unfortunately I have to my credit very few minutes. It is a very 
important subject and I have taken some time, but it is a subject which 
cannot be dealt with within the thirty minutes allowed by the rules. How¬ 
ever I will try and summarise it. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Member has 
only two or three minutes. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI D^DABHOY: There is a lot of 
money in the country. Government can obtain any amount of capital cheap¬ 
ly. Unfortunately the money power has not been properly mobilised in 
India. That ought to be done. I do not believe that there is any large 
volume of hoarded wealth but large sums of money are available in the 
country, and if the Government made their loans attractive by instituting 
a scientific system and method in their borrowings and providing for a regular 
and scientific system of amortization, a large sum of money would be an¬ 
nually forthcoming. If trade facilities are given they will conduce to the 
prosperity of commerce. I also think that the time must arrive before long 
when the Imperial Bank will have to be converted into a State Bank and 
the Currency Department to be handed over to the Imperial Bank of India 
with power to issue notes. 
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And the State Bank when constituted should also be authorised to issue 
seasonal currency against inland commercial paper. When this is done 
there will be a flow of great prosperity in the country and the Government 
of India will have the good fortune to obtain large sums of money whenever 
they desire at a cheaper and less burdensome rate. 

I am sorry, there is much more to be said on the subject and other kindred 
matters, but time does not permit me to do so. 1 hope therefore that the 
Council will accept my Resolution. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Jt has been pointed out to me that 
the Honourable Lala Sukhbir Sinha is not present, and that therefore his 
Resolution, which stands third on the paper, will not be moved. T have also 
just received a communication from the Honourable Saiyid Raza Ali that 
he will be unable to move the Resolution which stands in his name on the 
morning of the 11th. The position thus is that to-day we have to finish merely 
the Resolution now before the House, whilst on the 11th there will be only 
one Resolution standing in the name of the Honourable Sardar Jogendra 
Singh. It has been suggested to me that when we adjourn now we should not 
return this afternoon, but that we should finish this debate on the morning 
of the 11th, and then proceed with the Resolution of the Honourable Sardar 
Jogendra Singh, in the hope that both will be finished before the adjournment 
on that day. I should like to know the pleasure of the Council. 

The Honourable Dr. MrAN Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFT (Law Member): 
Sir, I think it would be convenient for Honourable Members, instead of re¬ 
turning after lunch to-day, to continue this debate on Thursday morning 
when we will have plenty of time for the discussion. 

The Honourable Mr. YAMIN KHAN (United Provinces We.^t ; 
Muhammauan) : I have got an amendment standing in my name to the 
Resolution of the Honourable Lala Sukhbir Sinha. Am I entitled to move 
the Resolution first ? 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I am afraid that under the rules 
of the Council, the Honourable Member is not entitled to move the Reso¬ 
lution. 

The Honourable Mr. YAMIN KHAN : May I point out that the 
Honourable Saiyid Raza Ali might authorise somebody to move the Resolu¬ 
tion which is standing in his name on the 11th. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The Honourable Member is not 
familiar with the rules of the Council of State. It is not permissible to do 
that. 

Does any Member object to the procedure suggested ? 

(No objection was made.) 

Then I propose to adjourn the Council now until 11 o’clock to-morrow 
morning, and to adjourn this debate to the morning of the 11th, when it will 
stand first on the paper. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, the 
10th September, 1924. 
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The Council met in the Council Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, the 
Honourable the President in the Chair. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Number of Muhammadan Registrars in the Government of India 

Secretariat. 

369. The Honourable Mr. YAMJN KHAN: (a) Will the Govern 

ment be pleased to say how many Registrars there are altogether in the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Secretariat, including the Military Department ? 

(b) How many of these Registrars are Muhammadans ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : (a) Two. 

(b) None. 

Number of Muhammadan Superintendents in the Government of India 

Secretariat. 

370. The Honourable Mr. YAM IN KHAN: (a) How many Office 
Superintendents are there in the Imperial Secretariat, including the Military 
Department ? 

(b) How many of these are Muhammadans '? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : (a) Fifty-two. 

(6) Two. 

Simplification of new Railway Forms for the despatch of Fruit. 

371. The Honourable Mr. YAM1N KHAN: Do Government pro¬ 
pose to simplify the new forms required to be filled in by persons sending 
a parcel of fresh fruit by railway ? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT : Government are not aware 
of the introduction of any new forms for the despatch of parcels of fresh 
fruit by railway. 

Extended use of Searchlights on Trains. 

372. The Honourable Mr. YAMIN KHAN: (a) Is it a fact that the 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway is the only railway which employs a strong 
search-light at the head of engines of passenger trains ? 

(6) Do Government propose to advise other Railway administrations 
to adopt this practice ? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT : (a) No. 

(b) Most of thosprincipal railways are using search-lights on certain trains, 
and the possibility of their more extended use is under investigation. 
MI4QCS ( 985 ) a 
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Grant of Scholarships to Muhammadan Students for Study Abroad. 

373. The Honourable Mr. YAMIN KHAN : (a) How many scholar¬ 
ships were granted last year and f this year by the Government of India and 
Local Governments to students going for study outside India ? 

(6) How many, if any, of these were granted to Muhammadan students ? 

The Honourable Sir NARAS1MUA SAJRMA : (a) and (b). The in¬ 
formation is being collected and will be supplied to the Honourable Member 
in due course. 


Introduction of a Railway into Etah. 

374. The Honourable Mr. YAMIN KHAN : (a) Is it a fact that the 
residents of Etah district have been demanding for a long time the intro¬ 
duction of a railway in Etah town ? 

(b) Did the residents of Etah present an address to His Excellency Sir 
William Marris in October 1923 in which they asked for the railway to be in¬ 
troduced in Etah ? What steps, if any, have the Government taken towards 
this scheme ? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT: (a) and (b). Government are 
aware that there have in the past been demands for railway from Kasganj 
to Agra, which would pass through Etah, but the project, as indicated in the 
reply given to Lala Girdhari Lai Agarwala in another place on the 10th Jan¬ 
uary 1922, cannot at-the present time be considered a remunerative project, 
and Government do not therefore propose to take any further action in the 
matter. 

Provision of Shade on the Bridge and the Two Platforms at Meerut 

City Railway Station. 

375. The Honourable Mr. YAMIN KHAN: Ts it a fact that there 
is no shade on the bridge connecting the main and the island platforms at 
Meerut City railway station and no shade on the greater portions of the 
two platforms ? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT : Inquiry is being made and the 
ii.formation will be; furnished to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Appointment of Indians to the Indian (Imperial) Police. 

376. The Honourable Mr. YAMIN KHAN: (t) In what Gazette of 

India did Government make the separate announcement, referred to in 
their notification, dated the 12th June 1919, and published in the Gazette of 
India of the 14th June 1919, on the subject of the appointment of Indians 
to the Indian (Imperial) Police during 1919 ? 

(it) How many appointments were made of Indians in the Indian 
(Imperial) Police in 1919 according to that announcement ? 

(tit) Will the Government furnish a list of all such appointments in all 
the provinces, quoting the notifications in the Gazette of India or the Pro¬ 
vincial Gazettes in which these appointments were notified, and the exact 
date from which each officer was appointed to the Indian (Imperial) Police ? 
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{iv) If any or all suoh appointments announced to be made in 1919 were not 
made in 1919, or were made from any dates other than in 1919, will the Govern* 
ment be pleased to state the reasons ? 

(?;) Is it a fact that the making of the 'appointments, with effect from a 
date in a yeir subsequent to 1919, caused loss to the Indians so appointed 
by reason of the conversion, with effect from the 1st January 1920, of part 
of the former pay of the Indian (Imperial) Police into overseas pay ? 

(vi) Do Government propose to treat the persons appointed for purpose 
of pay as though they had been appointed in 1919 \ 

The Honourable Mr. J. Gil KHAR : (i) 'Flic announcement was made 
in a Communique issued on 21st November 1919. No notification was pub¬ 
lished in the Gazette. 

(ii) None. 

(Hi) Fifteen appointments were made in 1920 under the terms announced 
in the Communique. I shall be glad to give the Honourable Member a list of 
these appointments, with the dates showing when they were sanctioned and 
when announced. The dates from which the appointments actually took 
effect are not readily available. 

(iv) Appointments were not made in 1919 because the preliminary arrange¬ 
ments were not completed in time. 

(v) A candidate appointed in 1919 would have been in a more favourable 
position as regards pay than the candidates appointed in 1920, but no can¬ 
didates bad a claim to appointment in the former or can be said to have suffer¬ 
ed loss. 

(vi) The answer is in the negative. 

The Honourable Mr. YAMIN KHAN : Are the Government of India 
aware that certain representations have been made by certain of the candi¬ 
dates in the United Provinces that they have not been getting the proper 
pay which they ought to have got if their appointment had been considered 
as made from 1919, as they were originally supposed to have been appointed, 
because their appointment was delayed up to the 2nd of February J920 l 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : I am not aware, Sir, that any 
such representations have been made. But a candidate is only entitled to 
emoluments with effect from the date on which he actually enters the service. 
The suggestion that he should be granted emoluments on a hypothetical 
basis which did not etfist is to my mind untenable. A candidate is only en¬ 
titled to emoluments paid from the public revenues when he discharges the 
duties in respect of which those emoluments are due. That appears to me 
to be a perfectly clear proposition. 

The Honourable Mr. YAMIN KHAN : Are the Government aware 
that persons appointed in 1920 are getting less pay than persons appointed 
in 1921 ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : It is certainly a fact that a change 
was made in the pay of the Police service during 1919 and 1920. Candidates 
who came in in 1920 did not obtain in certain respects in regard to overseas 
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pay concessions which they would-have obtained had they been appointed 
in 1919. That is a fact. 

The Honourable Mr. YAMIN KHAN: I am not referring to the 
persons who get overseas allowance. 1 am referring to the persons who do 
not get overseas allowance. Are the Indian Superintendents of Police ap¬ 
pointed in 1920 getting less pay than Indian Superintendents of Police who 
were appointed in 1921 because their period of officiating service was allowed 
to be counted along with their period of appointment ? Is it a fact or not ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : It is certainly a fact that certain 
Indian members of the Indian Police Service who were in that service in 
the year 1919 were allowed and are still allowed to draw overseas pay. At 
a subsequent stage the Secretary of State examined the basis on which over¬ 
seas pay should be granted, and he decided that it should be granted on the 
basis of domicile. There were certain adjustments in consequence of that 
ruling, and the consequence has been, as the Honourable Member has pointed 
out, that Indian officers appointed to that service in 1920 did not obtain the 
benefits which would have accrued to them on the old basis if they had 
been, as they were not in fact, appointed in 1919. 

The Honourable Mr. YAMIN KHAN : Are the Government ready 
to redress this grievance so that the persons appointed in 1920 may get at 
least as much salary as the persons who got their appointments in 1921 ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : Government are not prepared to 
admit that there is any grievance. Officers appointed in 1919 certainly 
get a special benefit or privilege. Government do not propose to withdraw 
that privilege. 

ELECTION OF THE EXTERNAL CAPITAL COMMITTEE. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Council will now proceed 
to the election of Members to serve on the External Capital Committee. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR FROOM (Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce) : May 1 rise to a point of order ? May I ask whether all the 
Members whose names appear on this paper have signified their willingness 
to serve on this Committee ? 

The Honourable Mr. R. P. KARAND1KAR (Bombay: Non-Muham¬ 
madan) : I understand that the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri does not 
wish to serve. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: I must assume the fact that 
when they were proposed they had signified their willingness to serve. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR FROOM : I took the point because 
the Honourable Mr. Lelubhai Samaldas has not been up here and his name 
appears on the paper. 

(The Ballot wr* then taken.) 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Council will now proceed 
with legislative business. 
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The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR tHome Secretary) : Sir, I move.* 

“ That the Bill to amend and consolidate tho law relating to Government and 
other Provident Funds be taken into consideration.” 

At tlie stage of introduction I gave a fairly comprehensive account of the 
objects of this legislation and the main features of the Bill before the House. 
I do not therefore intend to detain the House unnecessarily by mere recapitula¬ 
tion. I will only call attention to. the fact that probably the most important 
provision in the Bill is the institution of a new class of dependants. Under 
the existing law the widows and children of deceased depositors are protected in 
this manner that the account to the credit of the deceased depositor vests in 
them absolutely, that is to say, it does not form part of the deceased’s estate. 
Subject to certain reservations we have extended the protection now allowed to 
widows and children to this class of dependants. The class of dependants has 
been defined on practically the same basis as has been adopted in the recently 
passed Workmen’s Compensation Act. The dependants in that category, 
that is to say, those who are neither widows nor children of the deceased, 
will be protected except in respect of the assignments made before the com¬ 
mencement of the Act. As regards nominees the protection extended to them 
is more restricted, and is subject to the rights of third parties. The amount 
to the credit of the depositor does not vest in them as it vests in dependants. 
The monies so paid over to a nominee other than a dependant nominee will 
still continue to form part of the estate of the deceased depositor and any 
creditor of the deceased has his normal legal remedies against that portion of 
the estate. I do not think I need detain the House any further. There are 
questions of some importance which might probably be considered during the 
detailed consideration of the Bill. But that, Sir, is the most important new 
feature of the Bill in pursuance of the general principle of giving protection, 
so far as is reasonably consistent with the. rights of third parties, to the de¬ 
pendants of depositors in the Provident Funds. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clauses 2 to 10 were added to the Bill. 

The Schedule was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1, the Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : I move : 

“ That the Bill to amend and consolidate the law relating to Government and other 
Provident Funds be passed.” 

The motion was adopted. 


THE OBSCENE PUBLICATIONS BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR (Heme Secretary) : I move : 

* “ That the Bill to give effect to certain articles of the International (Convention for the 
Suppression of the Circulation of, and Traffic in, Obscene Publications, be taken into con¬ 
sideration.” 
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I would again observe that in speaking at the introduction stage of this Bill 
I went fairly comprehensively into the genesis of the Bill and into its particular 
provisions. It is really a small Bill because the existing penal law in India 
approximated very closely indeed to the standard which the Conference 
considered proper. We accept however the proposition that specific legislation 
should be enacted to bring our law relating to obscene literature and obscene 
objects into strict conformity with this standard. We propose to accept 
the recommendation that, when an offence is committed in respect of a minor, 
there should be an enhanced punishment. We propose to accept the recom¬ 
mendation that in the matter of powers of search the authorities should be given 
similar powers in respect of obscene literature and obscene objects as exist in 
the case of materials used in forgery, counterfeiting of coins, etc., involving 
an amendment of section 98 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. The other 
amendments qf lhe law contained in the Bill are purely consequential. 

I move that the Bill be taken into consideration. 

Tiie Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADH1KARY (West 
Bengal : Non-Muhammadan) : There is just one matter which, though it 
may be considered a matter of detail, is probably one more of principles, to 
which l desire to draw attention. The Objects and Reasons set out among 
ot her things that cinema films are intended to be excluded. In clause 2 (a) the 
word w him ” does not appear. Of course it may be covered by the term 
“ other obscene object ” in the clause. But, considering how important a part 
films play in the entertainment world now, probably it will be desirable to 
add the word “ film ” specifically there. 

Then, Sir, 1 desire to draw attention to the repetition of the Exception to 
section 292 of the Indian Penal Code. That is a matter upon which we con¬ 
gratulate the framers of the Bill, because in a country like India, where there 
are so many dm rsilied religious beliefs, it is necessary that an exception of this 
kind should be provided. The only thing which to my mind is a matter for 
consideration and to which I should like to draw attention is the use of the 
word “ idol ” occurring in the Exception. I know it finds a place in the pre¬ 
vious Exception in the Indian Penal Code which was framed when people were 
not very particular about the use of the word. Now, how'ever, the use of the 
word “idol” or “idolatry” is not looked upon in the same complacent 
fashion as it used to be before and those of us who are supposed to be idol wor¬ 
shippers or idolaters are beginning to take exception to that term which has 
come to be regarded as offensive. The substitution of the w r ord “ images ” 
w r ould probably meet the requirements of the case better. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : Sir, I think the points raised by my 
Honourable friend are rather for detailed consideration, but, as he has raised 
them, l shall very briefly reply. With regard to the question of cinema films 
it is undoubtedly recognised, as my Honourable and learned friend pointed out, 
that there is no case in which action of the kind contemplated by the Bill is 
likely to be more necessary or more effective ; but that is a pure question of 
drafting and the words contained in sub-clause (a) of proposed new section 292 
are of the w idest description. The word “ representation ” will certainly 
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cover cinema films. We have been advised as a matter of fact in the course of 
drafting that it would cover cinema films. 

As regards the other point raised by my Honourable friend, we have of 
course used the language of the Indian Penal Code. There is no intention, as 
I have explained on a former occasion, to modify in any fundamental way the 
substantive law relating to obscene productions. It has been suggested that 
we ought to attempt to define somewhat more closely what “ obscene ” means. 
That point was very fully considered, and it was decided that it was unnecessary 
and undesirable to do so. We do not propose to alter the substantive law in 
any material respect. We merely intend to extend it in the directions indicated 
by the Convention. I would be reluctant therefore to go back on the wording 
of the law which we do not in essence attempt to change and which has now 
been in operation for 60 years. 

The Honourable Mr. K. P. KARANDIKAR (Bombay : Non-Muham¬ 
madan) : I am happy to find that the expression “ representation ” is to 
include cinema. All educationists are agreed that great harm is done to the. 
student world in consequence of cinema representations not being properly 
used. It is better that the law is invoked at once with reference to these 
cinema representations. When I turn to the Exception i see that representa¬ 
tion is excluded. If it is meant thereby that it is only the representation men¬ 
tioned in the body of the main clause that is excluded and not any painting nor 
any drawing nor any figure, I am led to think that perhaps it might occasion 
difficulty in the way of the construction of the clause, inasmuch as it is veiy 
likely that there may be paintings, there may be drawings and other figures 
which may be intended to be a part of things used for religious purposes. 1 
am only inviting attention to the fact that the expression “ representation ” 
must not be limited to the actual wording appearing in the first part of section 
292. It might include and ought to include all the paintings or drawings or 
figures provided they are for the purpose mentioned in the Exception. If it is 
covered I have nothing more to say, but if it is otherwise and if it is not to 
cover the cases of paintings, drawings, etc., used for religious purposes, then 
there must be more attention paid to the necessity of covering those cases. 
The point might be taken up as the Bill is considered clause by clause. 

The Honourable Sir DINSHAW WACHA (Bombay : Nominated Non- 
Official) : May I ask, if 1 am in order, what becomes of these obscenepublica- 
tions after they are seized by the Government ? I remember many years 
ago some obscene productions and cards were seized by the Bombay Customs 
House, which afterwards somehow came into public hands. I am only draw¬ 
ing the attention of the House to this matter. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : As regards my Honourable friend’s 
inquiry, the normal procedure, after the judicial purposes for which they were 
seized have been satisfied, is to destroy these representations. A certain 
number of them which are likely to be of permanent value are retained, but 
they are not open to the inspection of the public and are recorded in the proper 
department. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The question is : 

44 That the Bill to give effect to certain articles of the International Convention for 
the Suppression of the Circulation of, and Traffic in, ’Obscene Publications be taken into 
consideration.” 
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The motion was adopted. 

(The Council then proceeded, to the detailed consideration of the Bill 
commencing with clause 2.) 

The Honourable Pandit SHYAM B1JIAR1 MISRA (United Pro¬ 
vinces c Nominated Official) : May 1 know if the word “ idol ” is to be 
replaced by the word “ image.’’ ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : 1 tried to explain why we did not 
intend to make any change in the wording of the old Exception . But, as the 
matter is partly one of etymology, perhaps I may be permitted to remind my 
Honourable and learned friend and the Honourable Pandit that the word 
“ Eidolon ” in Greek and the word “ imago ” in Latin have precisely the same 
significance. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY: Sir, 
as the Honourable Member has taken the trouble of informing the House 
regarding the etymological and derivative meaning of the term, for which I 
am sure we are much obliged, he may have as well brought in “ ikon ” also. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : 1 was merely reminding my 
Honourable friend and not endeavouring to inform him. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY : But, 
Sir, these words have unfortunately meanings and a significance now attached 
to them that affects holders of some religious beliefs in a painful way, which 
my Honourable friend, belonging to what he would deem a reformed creed, 
cannot possibly realise. “ Iconoclasts ” had a terrific meaning in the past and 
“ idolatry ” has been steadily looked down upon in a way that those who are 
worshippers of images for their own reasons are not prepared to put up with. 
What was done 60 years ago is not necessarily good for society to-day, and 
religious feelings and beliefs and creeds change. Tf it is permit il le, Sir, for 
me, and if the House and you will give me permission, I should like to move 
an amendment. Unfortunately I have not sent it in. But, if I have your 
leave and the leave of the House, 1 propose that the word “ images ” be sub¬ 
stituted for the word “ idols ” in the Exception, 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: If the Honourable Member 
wishes to move an amendment he must write it out and hand it in. It will 
then be seen whether it is in order. 

(The written amendment was handed in to the Honourable the President .) 

The Honourable Member desires to move as an amendment: 

“ that the word ‘ images * be substituted for the word 4 idols * in line 4 of the Exception 
in clause 2 

Under the Standing Orders, if notice of a proposed amendment has not 
been given two clear days before the day on which a Bill is to be considered, 
any Member may object to the moving of the amendment and such objection 
shall prevail unless the President exercises his power to suspend this Standing 
Order and allow the amendment to be moved. Does any Member object ? 
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The Honourable s Mr.JJ. CRERAR : Sir, when I reminded the 
Honourable Member just now [of the? etymology of |the| word, I admit that he 
made a perfectly valid reply t© me when he'feaid that etymology does not always 
coincide with connotation; and with reference to the Honourable Member’s 
proposed amendment I see much force,in that contention. The word “ idol,” 
whether or not it has a connotation offensive to refined susceptibilities, cer¬ 
tainly in its place in this Bill has a signification much more restricted than the 
word “ image ”. If this amendment is accepted I must point out. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : What I asked was whether any 
Member objected to the admission of the amendment. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR: 1 was endeavouring to explain. 
Sir, why 1 did object to the admission of the amendment and why I propose to 
stand upon notice. My point is this, that if we accept this amendment, I 
think we shall be doing a very serious injury to the Bill. The word “ image ” 
without any limiting words suggesting that it is an image used solely and 
exclusively for religious purposes would permit objects of an undoubtedly 
obscene character without the slightest religious connection or significance to be 
carried about in cars. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I take it the Honourable Member 
objects ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR: I object. 

The 1 Ionourable the PRESIDENT : The objection will prevail. 

The Honourable Pandit SHYAM B1HARI MISRA: May 1 suggest, 
Sir, that instead of the word “ images ” the words “ religious images ” be 
substituted. 

The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFI (Law Member ): 
With your permission I would like to point out to the House that the Exception 
in the Bill is a verbatim reproduction of the Excepion already in the Indian 
Penal Code and forms part of the statutory law of the land, and has been there 
for many decades. I do not see any reason why the Honourable Members 
should be so sensitive about it now. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 3 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1, the Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR: Sir, I move that the Bill be 
passed. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is: 

“ That the Bill to give effect to certain articles of the International Convention for the 
Suppression of the Circulation of, and Traffic in, Obsoene Publications be passed.” 

The motion was adopted. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFI (Law Member): 
Sir, it is hoped that the discussion on the Lee Commission’s recommendations 

a2 
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will terminate in the Legislative Assembly by the end of the present week. 
Should those expectations be realized, a .Resolution on this subject, of which the 
Honourable Mr; Crerar has given notice, will be moved and discussed on 
Monday, the 15th, and.the discussion, if not concluded on that day, will be 
resumed on Tuesday, the 16th. On Friday, the 19th September, motions will 
be made that the Bill further to amend the Indian Post Office Act, 1898, 
for certain purposes, which has been passed by the Legislative Assembly and 
laid on the table in this Chamber, be taken into consideration and passed, 
and it is hoped that the Bill to amend the Imperial Bank of India Act, 1920, will 
be passed by the Legislative Assembly and laid on the table in this Chamber 
in time to permit of a similar motion being made with regard to that Bill. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADH1KARY: 
On the 19th ? 

The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFI: Yes. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Do I understand that it is not 
desired to hold any meeting on the 18th ? • 

The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFI: That is the 
idea, Sir, if that proposal is accepted by the House. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Council now stands ad¬ 
journed till 11 a m. to-morrow morning. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, the lltli 
September, 1924. 
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Thursday , / 1th September, 1924 . 

The Council met in the Council Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, the 
Honourable the President in the Chair. 

ABSENCE OF MEMBERS FROM COUNCIL ON DAYS WHEN QUES¬ 
TIONS OR RESOLUTIONS, OF WHICH THEY HAVE GIVEN 
NOTICE, APPEAR ON THE AGENDA. 

The Honourable the President called out the name of the Honourable 
Khan Bahadur Ebrahim Haroon Jaffer, but the Honourable Member was 
absent. 

The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD SIIAFI (Law Member) : 
Sir, with your permission, 1 should like to invite your attention to the fact 
that some Honourable Members of Council who have given notice of questions, 
and also Resolutions sometimes, stay away from the Council, no doubt for 
unavoidable reasons, on the days when their questions and notices are set 
down on the agenda paper. I think, if I may venture to say so, courtesy to the 
Council, as well as to the officers of Government who have to reply to those 
questions and meet those Resolutions, requires that in case Honourable 
Members are unable to attend the Council, they should give due notice of the 
fact to the Secretary or to yourself, Sir, and also to the officer in charge who has 
to reply. It has been a painful necessity for me as the Leader of the House 
to invite your attention to this fact, and I do hope that in future Honourable 
Members will be careful in this respect. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I think the Council will agree 
with me that the remarks which fell from the Honourable the Leader of the 
House are in every way justified. It savours of discourtesy, not only to the 
Government Members concerned, but to the Council as a whole, for Members to 
have business put down on the agenda and then not to be present, whether it 
is to move a motion or to ask a question. I realise that what I say does not 
apply to Honourable Members who are now present, and that it is not for the 
Chair to give them a lecture on the subject. By their presence they show that 
they realise what is due to the Council. But I shall make it my business to 
draw the attention of the Honourable Member, in whose name the unput 
questions stand to-day, that he appears to have offended against the traditions 
of the Council. 


♦QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Publication of an incorrect and unauthorised List of Indian Candi¬ 
dates SUCCESSFUL IN THE ADMISSION EXAMINATION INTO THE MILITARY 

College at Sandhurst. 

377. The Honourable Khan Bahadur EBRAHIM HAROON JAFFER : 
(a) Was an incorrect and unauthorised li it of Indian candidates successful 

* The member in whose name these questions appear was not present. 
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in the admission examination into the Military College at Sandhurst published 
in June last ? 

* 

(6) If so, how did it come to be published ? 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF: (a) Yes. 

( b) The information was given to the Press under a misapprehension. 

Prevalence of Anthrax among Indian Workers. 

378. The Honourable Khan Bahadur EBHAITIM IIAROON JAFFER: 
(t) Has the attention of Government been drawn to the attitude taken by 
Sir LoaD Kershaw with reference to the question of anthrax at the 
International Labour Conference at Geneva in June last ? 

(ii) What is ihe policy of Govemmen 1 iegaiding the study of the 
question of anthrax and its effect on Indian labour ? 

(iii) Is there any material to show the extent of the damage done to 
the people of India by anthrax ? 

The Honourable Mu. A. H. LEY : (/) Yes. Sir Louis Kershaw acted 

throughout in accordance with instructions from the Government of India. 

(ii) The cpicstion of the effect of anthrax on Indian labour is not directly 
connected with the proposals so far considered at International Labour Con¬ 
ferences, and I am glad of this opportunity of explaining the position. Anthrax, 
as an industrial disease, can he contracted from the handling of wool, hair, 
hides and skins, horns, hoofs and hones. The proposals considered at Inter¬ 
national Labour Conferences have related principally to wool and long hair. 
So far as these substances are concerned, the proposals were mainly designed 
to protect workers in wool-importing countries, and particularly in Great 
Britain, from anthrax contracted from wool exported from the exporting 
countries, and more especially India. The proposals involved the setting up 
of stations to disinfect wool before use. The effect of this in India would have 
been two-fold. First, we should probably have been compelled to set up 
stations to disinfect the wool used in India, although thorp is every reason 
to believe that anthrax is almost unknown among industrial workers in this 
country. Peer tally, as it was clear that the majority of importing countries 
were unwilling to set up stations, wo should have been virtually compelled 
to undertake disinfection at the j oris as a condition of export. Apart from 
the fact that the people of Tndia would have gained no appreciable benefit 
from the disinfection of wool, there are grave difficulties, administrative, 
technical and financial, in the way of disinfecting wool before export from 
Indian ports. The Government of India accordingly opposed the proposals 
for an International Convention and, thanks largely to the efforts of Sir Louis 
Kershaw, they have been successful in securing the recognition of their point of 
view by the International Labour Conference. The Conference also recom¬ 
mended the consideration at a future Conference of possible agreements relating 
to the measures to be adopted to prevent anthrax arising from horse-hair, 
horns and hoofs and bones. To this proposal the Government of India’s 
representatives offered no opposition. 
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(Hi) Yes: special inquiries made by the Public Health Commissioner 
between 1919 and 1921 led to the conclusion that anthrax is a rare disease 
among Indian workers. 

Supply to India of new formidable Armoured Cars. 

379. The Honourable Khan Bahadur EBRAHIM HAROONJAFFER : 

(a) Was a new formidable armoured car inspected in London last May by the 
India Office officials, and have any such cars yet reached India l 

(b) If o, how many such cars are in India at the present lime ? 

(c) If none have arrived yet, when are I hey to be expected ( 

(d) What part of India are they to be used in ? 

(e) How many are being constructed for India ? 

(/) Who is going to pay for them ? 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF: (a) The answer 
to both parts of the question is in the affirmative. I would, however, explain 
that the armoured car in question is no more formidable than those that have 
been in India for some years. 

(b) 44. 

(c) Does not arise. 

(d) Bareilly, Delhi, Kirkee, Quetta and Secunderabad. 

(e) 80. 

(/) The Government of India. 

Archaeological Excavations by Americans in Indta. 

380. The Honourable Khan Bahadur EBRAHIM HAROON JAFFER : 
(a) Will Government be pleased to state whether any inquiries have 
been received from scientific institutions or individuals in America request¬ 
ing permission to undertake archaeological excavations or investigations in 
India ? 

(■,) If so, what are the names of such people or institutions ? 

(c) What reply was given by Government ? 

(d) What conditions, if any, were laid down? 

The Honourable Sir NARASIMHA SARMA : (a) No such inquiries 
have been made in recent years. 

(b), (c) and ( d ). Do not arise. 

Cost of new' Aerodrome at Allahabad. 

381. The Honourable Khan Bahadur EBRAHIM HAROON JAFFER : 
Will Government be pleased to state the cost of the new aerodrome at Allaha¬ 
bad ? 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF: There is no aero¬ 
drome in Allahabad. Presumably the Honourable Member is referring to the 
Brigade Parade ground which has recently been prepared as a temporary 
landing ground at a cost of Rs. 202. 
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Cost of Flights across India by the British and American round-the- 

world Aviators. 

382. The Honourable Khan Bahadur EBRAHIM HAROON JAFFER: 
Will Government state the actual cost to India— 

(a) of the flight across India by the British round-the-world aviator; 

and 

(b) of the flight across India by the American rcur.d-the-world avia¬ 

tors ? 


The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY : (a) and (6). Figures for the actual 
cost are not yet available ; they will be supplied to the Honourable Member 
when received. 

Expenditure on the Indian Delegation to the Labour Conference at 

Geneva. 

383. The Honourable Khan Bahadur EBRAHIM HAROON JAFFER: 
Will Government be pleased to state the total expenditure incurred on account 
of the Indian delegation to the Labour Conference at Geneva in June last ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY : As the accounts have not yet been 
received no exact figures can be given. The total expenditure is probably 
about Rs. 20,000. 

Courses of Study for Army Officers in Japanese, Turkish, Arabic 

and Russian. 

384. The Honourable Khan Bahadur EBRAHIM HAROON JAFFER : 

(a) Will Government be pleased to state whether the Army Order recently 
issued in London intimating that 40 vacancies have been allotted for courses 
of study for Army officers in Japanese, Turkish, Arabic and Russian applies 
to the Indian Army or those officers in India 1 

(b) If so, how many such vacancies are being offered in India ? 

( c ) Are Indian officers eligible for these courses ? 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF: (a) The Army 
Order referred to by the Honourable Member applies only to officers of the 
British Army. 

(b) 'The Government of India have no information on the subject. British 
officers of the Indian Army, while on leave in the United Kingdom, may apply 
for permission to attend a course of study in the languages in question. The 
Secretary of State for India arranges for the number of vacancies required 
for officers of the Indian Army. 

(c) Indian officers holding King’s Commissions are eligible to attend these 
courses. 

Free Supply of Government Publications by the Director of Public 

Information. 

385. The Honourable Khan Bahadur EBRAHIM HAROON JAFFER : 
(a) Will Government be pleased to state which newspapers in the country 
are supplied free with all Government publications by the Director of Public 
Information ? 
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(6) What is the general policy of this department regarding free distri¬ 
bution of material in India ? 

(c) What is the policy regarding supply of material to foreign countries ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : (a) A list of Indian newspapers, to 
which free copies of the publications issued by the Director of Public Informa¬ 
tion are supplied, has been placed in the Members’ Library. 

( b) The general policy of the Director of Public Information in the matter 
of the free supply of Government publications is to restrict such supply to 
newspapers and public institutions of importance. As regards information 
not contained in Government publications, the Director of Public Information 
meets requests for such information, free of charge, to the extent to which 
the information is available and can, in the public interest, be supplied. 

(c) Publications issued by the Director of Public Information are supplied 
in exchange to the Governments of the Dominions and are sent free to certain 
publicity organisations, public libraries and institutes in Europe and America 
which have specially asked for them. Requests for information received from 
foreign countries are dealt with by the Director of Public Information in the 
same manner as those received from persons in India. 

Payment of Compensation to the Dependants of the Villager shot at 

Lohogaon by Private C. J. Walker of the King’s Shropshire Light 

Infantry. 

386. The Honourable Khan Bahadur EBRAH1M HAROON JAFFER: 

(a) Will Government be pleased to state whether any compensation has been 
paid to the dependants of the villager, who was shot at Lohogaon in the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency by Private C. J. Walker of the King’s Shropshire Light 
Infantry who was out on a shooting party ? 

(b) If so, by whom ? 

(c) If so, how much ? 

(d) If not, is there any intention to pay compensation ? 

(c) If not. why not 'i 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : (a) No. 

(6) and (c). Do not arise. 

(d) and ( e ). I propose to consider myself whether some compassionate 
grant should not be made. 

Management of the Delht-Umbala-Kalka Railway by the State. 

387. The Honourable Khan Bahadur EBRAHIM HAROON JAFFER: 
(a) Will Government be pleased to state its reasons for taking over and work¬ 
ing the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway on the termination of the present 
contract with the East Indian Railway Company at the end of the year ? 

(6) Do Government expect to make any profit out of this concern ? 

(c) What are the reasons for terminating the present contract with the 
East Indian Railway Company ? 
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The Honourable Mr. G. L. e CORBETT : (a) Under the terms of the 
contracts between the Secretary of State and the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka 
Railway Company, the Secretary of State is required to work the Delhi- 
Umballa-Kalka Railway either through the agency of some Railway company or 
through State, agency. The Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway is now being 
worked by the East Indian Railway Company, but on the termination of the 
contracts with the Company on the 31st December 1924 and the subsequent 
management of the East Indian Railway by State agency, the Delhi-Umballa- 
Kalka Railway has necessarily to be taken over for working through State 
agency unless a separate company is formed to work it. 

(b) The relations between the Secretary of State and the Delhi-Umballa- 
Kalka Railway Company as defined in the contracts with the Company will 
remain unaffected by the change in the agency for working the railway. 

(c) The termination of the contract with the East Indian Railway Company 
is in accordance with the announcement made by the Honourable Sir Charles 
Innes in the Legislative Assembly on 27th February 1923, arid 1 would in¬ 
vite the Honourable Member’s attention to the published report of the de¬ 
bate on that date. 

Dominion Science 'Scholarships. 

383. The Honourable Khan Bahadur KBRAIHM MAROON JAFFER : 
(a) Will Government be pleased to state how many nominations were received 
from the various Universities and other bodies for the two Dominion science 
scholarships granted this year ? 

(6) From wlmt Universities have previous winners of these scholarships 
been nominated > 

The Honourable Sir NARASIMHA SARMA : (a) Twelve. 

(b) No such scholarships have been awarded^in the past. 

Supply to the Council Library of copies of the Jameson Code and 

Aitchison Code. 

389. The Honourable Kuan Bahadur EBRAHIM HAROON JAFFER: 
Will Government l e pleaj'ed to place a copy of the Jameson Code and AitchLon 
Code mentioned in ihe Cantonment Manual, Appendix 19, printed a( the Gov¬ 
ernment Monotyj e Pie s, 1920, in the Library of ihe Council Cham! er ? 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : ]f it is found that 
copies of these old publications can be spared, I will comply with the Honourable 
Member’s request. I am having inquiries made on the point and will let the 
Honourable Member know the result. 

Lease entered into with the Muhammadans of the Poona Cantonment 

FOR THEIR IDGAH. 

390. The Honourable Khan Bahadur EBRAHIM HAROON JAFFER : 
(a) Will Government be plea, ed to place on the Council table a copy of the 
lease entered into with the Muhammadans of the Poona Cantonment, when 
the land was given for the use of “ Idgah ” in the Poona Cantonment near the 
Cantonment Hospital i 
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(b) Who is tRe jiresent occupant ? 

(c) Whether (he dimensions of the land are still (he ;r.me or curi ailed ( 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : The local military 
officers have been addressed on the subject, and a reply will be sent to the 
Honourable Member as soon as possible. 

The Civil Hospital at Delhi. 

391. The Honourable Khan Bahadur EBRATllM SI AR( >ON JAFFER : 

(a) Will Government be pleased (o place on the Council table a copy of the 
report of the Civil Hospital of Delhi for the last year ? 

(b) What D the amount of the u>ual Government grant given to this 
hospital ? 

(c) Was any reduction made recently and, if so, for what, re ison { 

(d) Do Government intend to increase ilie grant ? 

(c) Is there any plan of the new out-pati tit department tiieltr preptira¬ 
tion ? 

(/) If so, do Government intend to help this new department ( 

The Honourable Sir NARASIMHA SARMA: (a) Government 

receive no report on the Civil Hospital, Delhi. 

(6) A grant of Rs. 5,000 is made for the Eye Department of the Hospital. 

(c) Before April 1921 grants larger than Rs. 5,000 were given in order 
to build and equ p the Eye Department. Since April 1921 the grant has been 
reduced to Rs. 5,000 per annum since the maintenance of this department 
of the hospital is primarily the duty of the Municipality and the amount now 
given is adequate recognition of the service rendered by the Eye ward to Gov¬ 
ernment servants. 

(d) No. 

(c) No. 

(/) This does not arise. 

Exemption from Taxes of Shops attached to the Mosque in Allahabad 

Cantonment. 

392. The Honourable Khan Bahadur FBRAHIM HAROON JAFFER: 

(a) Is it a fact that certain shops are attached to the mosque in Allahabad 
Cantonment ? 

( b ) Is it a fact that the Cantonment authority there has imposed canton¬ 
ment taxc s on these shops like other house property ? 

(c) Is it a facl that the shops are intended for the maintenance of the 
mosque and as such constitute a part and parcel of that religious building? 

(d) Do the Government propose to direct the cantonment authority 
to exempt the shops from taxes and to issue general instructions that the 
house and landed property endowed for the maintenance of a religious build¬ 
ing are a part of that building and are to be treated as such ? 
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His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : (a) and (6). Yes. 

(c) The answer to the first phrt of the question is in the affirmative. As 
regards the second part, this appears to be a matter of opinion. 

(d) No, one reason being that Government are informed that the practice 
of the Allahabad Municipality in this respect is similar to that followed in the 
cantonment. 

Regulations relating to House Property in Cantonments. 

393. The Honourable Khan Bahadur EBRAHIM HAROON JAFFER : 
(a) Is it a fact that effect has not been given to the assurance by Government 
to which reference is made in the report of the Joint Select Committee on 
clause 4 of the Bill, which became the Cantonments (House-Accommodation) 
Act, 1923, and that house-owners in cantonments are being put to great 
trouble and loss by their house property being dealt with under the old un¬ 
defined regulations ? 

(6) Have the old Army Regulations and executive orders not consistent 
with the Act been repealed ? If not, why not ? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to lay on the table : 

(i) the regulations they propose to cancel under"the above assurance: 

and 

(it) the regulations which they wish to retain in the form of iules 
under the Act ? 

(rf) Are the Government aware that in some Cant mments, owners of 
houses are not allowed to reside therein ? If so, what are the reasons for 
this prohibition ? 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF: (a) and (6). The 
regulations to which the Honourable Member is presumed to refer fall under 
two main heads : 

(i) Rules governing sites which were granted prior to the introduction 
of the Cantonment Code, 1899, and 

(it) Executive orders regarding the occupation of houses. 

The rules referred to at (i) are not inconsistent with the Cantonments 
(House-Accommodation) Act, 1923, since they refer only to houses which are 
expressly excluded from the operation of the Act under section 4 thereof. As 
regards the executive orders referred to at (it), instructions have been issued 
to military and cantonment authorities, which have the effect of repealing 
such executive orders as are inconsistent with the Cantonments (House-Ac¬ 
commodation) Act, 1923, and the rules made thereunder. Copies of these 
instructions have been sent to the All-India Cantonments Association, of 
which it is believed the Honourable Member is a member. In view of the 
very great amount of work that the reorganisation of Cantonment administra¬ 
tion has involved, it has not yet been found possible to revise the volumes which 
contain the old orders, but the work will be put irnhand in the near future. 

The Government of India are not aware that the old rules are being used 
to the detriment of house-owners. 

(e) Rules under the Cantonments (House-Accommodation) Act, 1923, 
have been framed and published : and, in the circumstances stated in the rep^ 
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to parts (a) and (6) of the question, it is impracticable to lay on the table a 
statement distinguishing between the executive orders which arc to be can¬ 
celled and those which are to be retained. 

(d) The only instance known to Government is that of the Honourable 
Member’s own house. This house has continued in the occupation of a military 
officer while negotiations have been proceeding between Government and the 
Honourable Member for a solution of certain difficulties on lines satisfactory 
to both parties. 

Construction of Quarters for Military Officers in Cantonments. 

391. The Honourable Khan Bahadur EBRAHIMHAROON JAFFER : 
<a) Is it a fact that the Government have constructed or intend to construct 
Government quarters for military officers in some Cantonments ? 

(6) Will the Government be pleased to state in which cantonments such 
quarters have been constructed and in which the proposal of the construction 
of such houses is under consideration ? 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : (a) Yes. Govern¬ 
ment have constructed quarters for military officers in places in which either 
there is a shortage of accommodation or the rents charged by private house¬ 
owners are exorbitant. This policy will be continued as funds permit. 

(b) I lay a statement on the table. 


Government quarters for military officers have been constructed, so far as infor 
mation is readily available, at the following Cantonments : 


Peshawar. 

Kohat. 

Lahore. 

Upper Topa. 

Lower Topa. 

Upper Barian. 

Lower Barian. 

Gharial. 

Khyra Gali. 

Ghora Dhaka. 

Khanspur. 

Changli Gali. 

Proposals are under consideration for the 
officers at the following Cantonments : 


K ala bag h. 

Bara Gali. 

Risalpur. 

Meerut. 

Lucknow. 

Barrack pore. 

Poona. 

Jubbulpore. 

Quetta. 

Maymyo. 

Mandalay. 

Rangoon. 

vision of Government quarters for military 


Bannu. Kamptee. 

Cawnpore. Nasirabad. 

Kirkee. 


Appointment of Indians as Executive Officers in Cantonments. 

395. The Honourable Khan Bahadur EBRAHIM HAROON JAFFER : 
(a) Is it a fact that so far only four posts of Executive Officers in Cantonments 
have been offered to Indians ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the emoluments of the Indian Executive Officers are 
much less than those of their European colleagues ? 

(c) If so, will the Government state the reasons for this difference of pay ? 

M143C8 a 2 
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(d) Why has Khan Bahadur Sardar Khan, some time an Assistant 
Cantonment Magistrate, not been Appointed an Executive Officer ? 

(c) Do the Government propose to consider the desirability of appoint¬ 
ing more Indian Executive Officers as vacancies occur l . 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : (a) Yes. 

(b) and (c)„ The rate of pay, which is lower than that drawn by British 
officers of the Department, was fixed partly with reference to the pay which 
these officers would have received as combatant officers and partly with re¬ 
ference to the pay which Extra Assistant Cantonment Magistrates received 
in the old Cantonment Magistrates’ Department. It was considered in all 
the circumstances of the case to be an adequate rate of pay. 

(d) The officer in question did not posses^ the necessary qualifications. 

(c) It is the intention of Government to appoint more Indians to the 
Department as vacancies occur. 

Election of a Member, to represent Cantonments in the Legislative 

Assembly. 

:b)o. The Honourable Khan Bahadur KBRAHIM ITAROON JAFFER : 

(a) Is it; a fact that the All-India Cantonments Association urged the Govern¬ 
ment in 192*1 to form the Cantonments into a separate constituency for return¬ 
ing a Member to the Legislative Assembly * 

(b) Is it a fact that the Government expressed their inability to do so, on 
account of the undesirability of disturbing the electorate at that advanced 
stage of elections, but agreed to consider the reservation of a nominated seat 
for a representative of the Cantonments ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Association was informed several times that 
the question was under the consideration of the Government, but the Gov¬ 
ernment ultimately refused to give a nominated seat to the Cantonments, vide 
Government of India, Legislative Department, letter No. 270-A.C., dated the 
24th March 1924 ? 

(d) Is it a fact that this decision of the Government has caused great 
resentment among the people of the Cantonments and that the All-India 
Cantonments Conference, held recently at Lucknow, passed a strong resolution 
protesting against this treatment by the Government ? 

(e) Do the Government propose to take steps to assign an elected seat 
to the Cantonments at the next elections to the Legislative Assembly ? 

The Honourable Dr. MIAN SIR MUHAMMAD SHAFI: (a) Yes. 

(6) As regards the first part of the question, Government expressed their 
inability to accede to the request, but did not base their decision on the 
advanced stage of the election. 

The answer to the second part is in the negative. Government never 
undertook to consider the reservation of a nominated seat for a representative 
of Cantonments. What they did undertake was that, in the event of no person 
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having a special knowledge of cantonment conditions being returned at the late 
general election to the Assembly, they would consider whether it would be 
possible to nominate such a person. 

(e) In the letter referred to by the Honourable Member the .Association 
was informed that, in the opinion of Government, the requisite referred to in 
the answer to (b) had been sufficiently met by the result of the elections. 

^ (d) Government are not prepared to accept the Honourable Member’s 

estimate of the extent of the resentment caused by their decision. They have 
seen the resolution to which the Honourable Member refers. 

(e) Government are unable to give any such undertaking at present. 

Elections to Cavionmi nt "Boards in Pemiawar and Nowshera. 

397. The Honourable Khan Bahadur KIHIAHIMHAROON JAFFER « 

(a) Is it a fact that the d'vision of Government not to allow election in the 
constitution of Cantonment- Boards in Peshawar, Nowshera and other 
Cantonments in the North-West "Frontier Province has caused considerable 
agitation ? 

(?>) Do the Government propose to reconsider the matter and to 
concede the electhe principle at least: to the Cantonments of Peshawar and 
Nowshera ( 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : {a) Government are 

not aware of any such agitation. 

(b) Not at present. 

Interference by Military Ofkk krs with the Transfer of House Pro¬ 
perty i x Cantonmf.ntk. 

398. The Honourable Khan Bahadur EBRA1ILM HAHOON JAFFER: 
(a) Has the attention of the Government been drawn to Resolution No. 15 of 
the All-India Cantonments Conference held recently at Lucknow i 

(b) Is it a fact that in several cantonments, local military officers incerrere 
with the transfer of house property from one house-owner to another by making 
demands for leases, etc. ? 

(c) Are the Government awam that the interference has taken an acute 
shape in the Cantonment of Jharisi l 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF: (a) Government 
have seen a copy of the resolution referred to by the, Honourable Member. 

(b) on 1 (c). I regret that 1 do not clearly understand the Honourable 
Member’s question, but if he will let me have any actual examples of the 
class of eases which he has iu mind, I will have the matter investigated. 

Pay of Civilian Hospital Writers and Storekeepers, etc. 

399. The Honourable Khan Bahadur KBRAHTM HAROON JAFFER : 
(a) Will the Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement showing 
the number and average rate of pay of permanent civilian hospital writers 
and storekeepers and of clerks and storekeepers in military offices, reaper 
tivelv, from 1895 to 1924, year by year, and to state whether any steps have 
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been taken to place them on an equal footing, especially in the matter of 
bonus, special promotions and rewards during the Great War ? 

( b ) Is it a fact that several civilian Writers and Storekeepers have been 
entertained temporarily on higher rates of pay than the permanent staff since 
the beginning of war ? 

(c) Is the temporary staff still in service ? 

( d) What is the excess expenditure incurred ? 

(e) What are the present rates of pay ? 

(/) What extra allowance has been granted to permanent incumbents ! 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF: (a) I am afraid 
that it is quite impracticable to furnish the information desired by the 
Honourable Member. 

(b) The answer is in the affirmative. 

(e) Yes, in order to meet temporary requirements in field units employed 
on the Frontier. 

(d) I presume the Honourable Member wishes to know the extra ex¬ 
penditure incurred as a result of employing those temporary hospital writers 
and storekeepers. If so, the answer is that no separate record of this ex¬ 
penditure is maintained. 

(e) The temporary staff are entertained on local market rates of pay. 

(/) The extra allowances granted to members of the permanent staff 
are the local allowances admissible for serving at Aden, in Burma and in 
Baluchistan. 

Transfer of Civilian Hospital Writers and Storekeepers to Military 

Offices, etc. 

400. The Honourable Khan Bahadur EBRAHIM HAROON JAFFER : 
(a) Is it a fact that several civilian Hospital Writers and Storekeepers have 
been transferred to military offices ? If so, will Government state their num¬ 
ber and their present rates of pay ; and whether these transfers have been 
made with due regard to the seniority and services and other qualifications ? 

(6) Is it a fact that several clerks have been entertained in military offices 
on high rates of pay during the Great War and have since been made perma¬ 
nent on the very rates of pay in preference to those who are senior to them 
and are still in receipt of lesser rates of pay ? 

(c) Is it a fast that a time scale of pay has been granted to permanent 
hospital writers and Storekeepers ? If the answer is in the affirmative, under 
what terms and conditions ? 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : (a) and (6). Unless 
the Honourable Member can specify the ‘ 4 military offices ’ ’ which he has 
in mind, and give me fuller particulars in other respects also, I regret I am 
unable to answer these questions. So far as I am aware, there has been no 
regular practice such as he appears to describe. 

(c) Yes, a time scale of pay has recently been sanctioned for permanent 
civilian hospital writers and storekeepers. I will furnish the Honourable 
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Member separately with a copy of the Army Instruction (India) giving the 
terms and conditions, etc. 

» 

Allowances of Cikrks in Military Offices and of Civilian Hospital 
Writers and Storekeepers. 

401. The Honourable Khan Bahadur EBRAHIM HAROON JAFFER : 

(a) Will Government be pleased to state whether there are any clerks in 
military offices who receive compassionate or special allowance owing to in¬ 
adequacy of their salaries ? Are similar allowances being granted to civilian 
Hospital writers and ^orekeepers ? If not, why not 1 

(b) Is it a fact that civilian hospital writers have been entertained for 
station duties, and that they are not liable to be transferred from one station 
to another ? If the answer is in the affirmative, have any of them been trans¬ 
ferred ? If so, why ' l . 

( c) Are any facilities being granted to civilian hospital writers and store¬ 
keepers for the education of their children ? If not, are any steps being 
taken to grant them this concession ? 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF: (a) So far as 
Government are aware, the answer to the first part of this question is in the 
negative. The remaining parts of the question, therefore, do not arise. 

(6) The answer to the first part of this question is also in the negative. 
The remaining parts do not, therefore, arise. 

(c) The answer to both parts of this question is in the negative. 

Prevention of the Hookworm Disease in Indta. 

402. The Honourable Khan Bahadur EBRAHIM HAROON JAFFER: 
Will Government be pleased to state— 

(а) the extent of the Hookworm disease in India; 

(б) what measures are being taken to cure it; and 

(c) what measures are being taken to prevent its spread ? 

The Honourable Sir NARASIMHA SARMA : (a) I would refer the 
Honourable Member to the Report on the Distribution and Control of Hook¬ 
worm in India by the International Health Board, Rockefeller Foundation, 
published in Yol. X, October 1922, of the Indian Journal of Medical Research, 
a copy of which is available in the Secretariat Library. 

(6)and(c). The results of investigations into the life history of the worm 
by workers in India and America have been placed at the disposal of Pro¬ 
vincial Governments who are giving effect to the measures necessary for its 
cure and prevention to the extent that their financial resources permit. The 
problem of elimination and prevention is one of enormous magnitude so far as 
certain areas in India, such as Madras, are concerned; but commercial con- 
cerns (e.g., tea gardens, mines, works) and institutions (e.g. y jails, schools, 
asylums) are being systematically freed from infection on the approved lines 
and once Provincial Governments are willing to accept the principle of eradica¬ 
tion and control, financial considerations alone are likely to limit the general 
application of these measures. 
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“ Bona fide Value ” of House Property in Cantonments. 

403. The Honourable Khan Bahadur EBRAHIM HAROON JAFFER: 
(a) Will Government be pleased to state what is meant by the “ bona fide 
value,” mentioned in the Government General Order No. 569, dated 8th Novem¬ 
ber 1849, published in the Cantonment Manual, Appendix 19, on page 60, 
which is a reprint from Part V, Government of India Gazette, 1898 ? 

(b) Does it mean the present market value of the building or the value 
when the house was built 75 years ago i 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : (a) and (6). The 
manner in which it was intended that bona fide value should be calculated is 
stated on the same page of the Cantonment Manual as that to which the Honour¬ 
able Member has referred me. Government have no other information as to 
what those who u-ed the term ‘ bona fide value ’ intended it to mean. [ j j 


Stranded Madras Coolies in Assam. 

The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATES AN : Has the attention of the 
Government been drawn to the fact that a number of Madras coolies were 
induced to go to A»sam on false pretences and are now stranded there ? 

The Honourable Mu. A. II. LEV : Government have seen reports in 
the press. They have called for a report on the matter from the Government 
of Assam ; and, pending receipt of the Local Government’s reply, 1 regret 
l can give no further information. 


RESULT OF ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO SERVE ON THE EXTER¬ 
NAL CAPITAL COMMITTEE. 


The Honourable the PRESIDENT: 1 have to announce to the 
Council the result of the election held the other day of Members to serve on 
the External Capital Committee. The following Members have been elected : 

The Honourable Mr. ,1. W. A. Bell, 
the llonourabh* Mr. G. A. Nat«san, and 
the Honourable Hr. Dualkanuth Miller. 


RESOLUTION HE ANNUAL PROVISION FOR THE REDUCTION OK 
AVOIDANCE OF PUBLIC DEBT (Contd.). 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Council will now proceed w iih 
the adjourned debate on the Resolution moved by the Honourable Sir 
Maneckji Dadabhoy, namely :— 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that the Government 
be pleased to take steps to introduce suitable legislation at an early date to provide for an 
annual provision for the reduction or avoidance of public debt.” 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. A. BELL : (Bengal Chamber of Commerce) : 
Sir, I listened on Monday with great pleasure and interest to the speech by my 
Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy in which he moved the Resolution 
now before the House. I think that this Council is to be congratulated on 
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having as one of its Members one who lias such an intimate knowledge of the 
financial history of India and one who is always so willing to place his expert 
knowledge of finance and wide experience*at the disposal of the Government 
and the country. I desire to support very strongly the Resolution moved 
by my Honourable friend. 

The n inject of finance is to most people a very dull and uninteresting one, 
and I do not propose to weary Honourable Members by traversing again the 
ground covered by my Honourable friend in his speech on Monday, or by moie 
or less repeating arguments which he put forward with a great clearness and 
great force. 

The financial side of Government is, although on a much larger Male, 
very much like the financial side of an ordinary business and the provisions, 
which my Honourable friend in his Resolution has asked Government to make 
in the conduct of the affairs of the country, are very similar to the provisions, 
which a prudent businessman makes for payment of his liabilities in the 
ordinary conduct of his affairs. 

Hitherto, or until very recently in connection with recent loans, no syste¬ 
matic provision has been made for sinking funds for the reduction of debt. 
Any provision that has been made, whether it has been large or small, has been 
of a more or less haphazard character. No definite system has been followed, 
because there has been no definite system to follow. Had provisions been 
made years ago, on the lines now recommended by my Honourable friend, I 
think it possible that the credit of this country might have stood higher in 
1910 and 1917, and it might not have been necessary, then and later, for Gov¬ 
ernment to pay such a high rate of interest for their loans, with such disastrous 
results to those who had invested in earlier loans, such as, Government 
per cent, paper, which, as Honourable Members will remember, fell in a very 
short period from 96 to something like 52. 

There is nothing unusual in the course which my Honourable friend has 
asked Government to follow. He has merely requested that a methodical 
provision be made year by year for the reduction of the public debt. His 
Resolution means that and nothing more. The course which he recommends 
is one which is followed by every country which occupies a high position in 
the world of finance. 

His Resolution is one which I think will commend itself to the present 
Finance Department of the Government of India, because they themselves 
have in recent times followed a more enlightened policy, and have made pro¬ 
vision for sinking funds in connection with recent loans. 

For the reasons I have given, I strongly support the Resolution which 
has been moved by my Honourable friend. 

The Honourable Dr. DWARKANATH MITTER (West Bengal : 
Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I feel considerable difficulty in supporting the 
Resolution moved by my Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy. While 
I recognise the principle of the general position that the redemption of public 
debt is desirable, I think that the time is not opportune for the introduction 
of legislation of the kind which my Honourable friend suggests in the Resolu¬ 
tion. For, in my humble judgment, it is hard to think of legislation to 
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provide for a fund in the nature of a sinking fund while we are confronted year 
after year with deficit budgets. For it is a general axiom of political eco¬ 
nomy, which has been recognised by great political economists, that you can 
think of a sinking fund while there is an actual surplus, in other words, while 
the receipts are in excess of the expenditure. Both with regard to public 
and private credit, it is indisputably true that repayment can be made in na 
way except by excess of the receipts. So far back as 1813 in the last century 
the distinguished financier, Robert Hamilton, said 

“ The excess of revenue over expenditure is the only real sinking fund by which public 
debts can be discharged.” 

And recent political economists, one of whom I may name here the dis¬ 
tinguished professor of Political Economy in the University of Dublin, Dr. 
Bastable, affirms in the year 1917 that the dictum which was enunciated in 
this respect by Hamilton in 1813 stands true even at the present day. In his 
book on public finance he says:— 

“ That in Hamilton’s words —- the excess of revenue over expenditure is the only real 
sinking fund by which public debts can be discharged—is a position too evident to require 
formal vindication ”. 

Now, Honourable Members will remember that for the last four years 
before the last Budget was presented, we have been confronted with deficits. 
Last year—I mean in the last Delhi Session the Budget was balanced by the 
imposition of a tax on salt. In these circumstances, I do not think that this is 
precisely the moment when the Government should be asked to legislate for 
the purpose of starting a sinking fund so that a particular part of the revenue 
may be earmarked or marked off for the purpose of sinking the national debt. 
Gentlemen, there is a further consideration even assuming that we are so lucky 
as to get in the years to come a surplus. Having regard to the present 
economic condition of the world after the war, when the economic condition 
of the world including India has not reached a stable equilibrium, even if we 
have a surplus, demands will be made by the people for utilising the surplus 
towards improving the betterment of the economic condition. That is 
another reason which makes me think that we should not ask the Government 
to introduce legislation for the purpose of earmarking a particular portion 
of the revenue for sinking the national debt. 

Of course it does not prevent the Government, in a fortunate year, when 
they find either by reason of a windfall or any other cause that there is an actual 
surplus, from devoting that surplus towards wiping out the national debt. 
For that purpose legislation of the kind which is suggested, which will compel 
the Finance Member to devote a portion of the revenues towards the national 
debt, is undesirable. In this connection, Sir, before resuming my seat, I would 
say that the inefficacy of a sinking fund is illustrated by a passage which I 
quote from page 636 of Bastable’s “ Public Finance ”, with regard to the English 
debt, where it is pointed out: 

‘‘ The French wars brought the English debt to its maximum point. Since that date 
there has been some, though insufficient, reduction of it. The whole course of treatment 
has tended towards the adoption of a, sounder and more careful policy guided in a great 
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degree by the iifiuence of theory. The criticisms of Hamilton and Qicai;do exposed com* 
pletely the sinking fund fallacy. As a result of careful inquiry it was settled in 1819 that 
a real surplus of £6,000,000 annually should be preserved ; but after various difficulties 
and changes the sinking fund as a positive institution was abolished in 1829, whatever 
aotual surplus existed at the end of each financial year being marked off for redemption of 
debt.” 

Without suggesting the introduction of legislation of this description, it 
would be better if it was recommended that the Finance Member should be in a 
position, in case of actual surplus, to devote a portion to the liquidation of the 
national debt. The Honourable Mover did not indicate how this national 
debt was to be reduced, whether by general contribution or addition of taxation. 
Of course general contribution is impossible. With regard to additional 
taxation my submission is that the taxable capacity of the people has reached 
its utmost limit, and it would not be wise to biing pressure on the present genera¬ 
tion by the imposition of further taxation for the purpose of reducing the 
national debt. For these reasons, Sir, I oppose the Resolution. 

The Honourable Str ARTHUR FROOM (Bombay Chamber of Com¬ 
merce) : Sir, I support the Resolution of my Honourable friend, Sir Maneckji 
Dadabhoy, though I do not propose to go so far as to insist on legislation. 

I think that, if this Council had an undertaking from the Finance Department 
that a definite system for the redemption of the national debt should be adopted 
and pursued in, we should be satisfied. It is quite true that the national debt 
of this country after all does not assume very alarming figures. It may be 
taken roughly as about 800 crores, or say something like five or six hundred 
million pounds sterling. That a redemption systenl should be adopted, and 
rightly adopted, was clearly in the mind of the Honourable Finance Member 
when he made his budget speech, and I would remind Honourable Members 
that in that speech he proposed or hoped to make a provision over the next 
few years of something like 4 crores a year towards this redemption. He 
then went on to point out that so long as year by year this country has to 
borrow for productive measures, i.e., to arrange for productive loans, that this 
redemption fund in a way would take the form of a book entry. I am sure the 
Financial Secretary will correct me if I am wrong in what I say. Supposing 
you have to go to the country for a loan of 15 crores. After having taken into 
consideration your requirements of 4 crores for redemption you actually 
borrow 11, and presuming the non-productive debt of this country stands to 
the productive debt in the relation of 1 to 3, having borrowed your 11 crores 
you take into consideration 1 croreforthe reduction of the non-productive debt 
and 3 crores for the reduction of the productive debt. These figures, of course, 
will be modified slightly according to the number of years over which you 
propose your redemption should take effect. I think the Honourable Sir 
Basil Blackett suggested that 50 years might be a reasonable period for the non¬ 
productive debt, and 80 years for the productive debt. In referring to these 
figures what I wish to understand is that having borrowed 11 crores with your 
requirements of 15, and the 1 crore which I refer to is applied to the non¬ 
productive debt, the non-productive debt is actually reduced by that one 
crore which is added on to the productive debt. Is that the way in which 
Government keep their accounts ? The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett men¬ 
tioned that it was not possible in a budget speech to treat the whole subject 
exhaustively, and I think if the Finance Member or the Finance Department 
would prepare a brief and short statement showing the position of the two debts 
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it would be very illuminating for the Members of this Council. Perhaps in the 
non-productive debt there are items which rightly might be transferred to the 
productive debt. I have an idea that in the non-productive debt we might 
find Government buildings and that these Government buildings bring in certain 
income from rent. I think such might suitably be transferred to the productive 
debt. Perhaps the Honourable Finance Secretary would kindly take up these 
points when he replies in this debate. I think it would be interesting to the 
Council. I repeat what I said in the beginning that I do not propose to support 
this amendment so far as introducing legislation. I am not satisfied that it is 
necessary to go so far as that, but I should like from the Finance Department 
an undertaking that a definite system will be adopted and pursued in. 

The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAN (Madras: Nominated Non- 
official) : Sir, I very much regret that I cannot vote for this Resolution. It 
would be a pity to introduce such legislation in the present state of the financial 
affairs of this country. 1 feel very st rongly that we should not even take in 
hand the consideration of the suggestion made by my Honourable friend, 
Sir Arthur Froom, that Government should at least give an undertaking to 
do something in this direction. I am not a student of political economy, and 
1 have not the extensive commercial experience of my Honourable friend, 
Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy or of Sir Arthur Froom, but I speak with the ordinary 
instinct which the prudence of a small businessman dictates to me. During 
the? last few years it was with considerable difficulty and with a great deal 
of unpopularity which the Honourable Finance Member had to face that the 
Government of India have been able to produce a sort of budget, trying to 
make two ends meet and to show something like a surplus. 

You must remember that the Provincial Contributions are still hanging 
over t he heads of the various Provinces. My Province particularly suffers from 
a very heavy impost that Anglo-Indians, officials a nd non-officials have gone 
to the length of describing as almost iniquitous. There are also other Provinces 
which suffer from this impost. With some difficulty the Honourable Finance 
Member brought forward last year an alternative proposal to divide a crore 
and something more between the Provinces, so that the burden of this 
impost might be reduced. That proposal, for reasons which need not be gone 
into here, was not adopted, and the Provinces are still suffering from the 
burden of this contribution. It has prevented the Provinces from devoting 
adequate attention to education, sanitation and local self-government and 
prevented them from developing their agricultural and other resources. Is 
it just at this time that my Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy 
would venture to ask the Government of India to take steps to make provi¬ 
sion for this redemption of public debt ? What is expected by many people 
is that, taxation being in many cases at a high level, it should be the duty 
of the Finance Minister who wishes to carry the Central Legislature with 
him, as far as possible to find out ways and means of reducing taxation, at 
least in those cases where taxation is at an admittedly high level. The efforts 
of future Finance Ministers and the Government of India should be to reduce 
taxation. Is it just at this time that a proposal of this kind should be made ? 
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More than anything else this is a proposal that ought to be considered only 
at a time when the Finance Minister, after enabling the Provinces to wipe 
off their contributions according to the terms elaborated by Lord Meston’s 
Committee, and after trying to reduce as far as possible some of the taxes 
which can legitimately be reduced, is able to show a surplus; then it will be 
time enough to consider this proposal. I feel that at present this Council 
will not be justified in voting for the measure now adumbrated by Sir 
Maneckji Dadabhoy, and the Government of India, which have so many 
difficulties, ought not add to the number. I am therefore unable to support 
the proposal of my Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy. 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. MoWATTERS (Finance Secretary): Sir, 
as two dissentient voices have been raised in this debate, somewhat, I confess, 
to my surprise, I should like to say at the outset that the Government of India 
are in entire agreement with what they take to be the main principle of this 
Resolution, namely, that there should be a comprehensive programme for the 
redemption of the public debt, taking into account Government’s capital 
liabilities as a whole, and that this programme should be based on principle 
and not. on chance. We have heard the views of Members of great commercial 
experience as the Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, the Honourable Mr. Bell 
and the Honourable Sir Arthur Froom, and the House will surely attach 
great weight to tin*, opinions of men of such practical knowledge of business. 
The Government has also got its business aspect. The Honourable Sir Maneckji 
Dadabhoy suggested that we ought to have a periodical review of our assets, 
and T agree with him. Now the principal asset of a Government is its credit, 
and there, is no way in which the credit of Government can be maintained better 
than by making adequate provision for a reduction of their capital obligations 
to the public. It is just the same with Government’s currency ; they have 
to avoid over-issue, and they have to make adequate provision for reserves, 
so with the public debt. They should avoid over-borrowing for unproductive 
purposes and make adequate provision for redemption of that debt. There¬ 
fore, so far as the principle of this Resolution is concerned, Government are in 
complete agreement with it, T will return later to the subsidiary, though 
import ant point as to whether the programme should be embodied in legislation 
at the present moment. 

The Honourable Mover of this Resolution paid a graceful tribute to the 
Honourable the Finance Member in acknowledging his indebtedness to him 
for having attracted general attention to this subject in his budget speech. 
In that speech the Honourable Finance Member gave a full account of the 
position of our public debt- and the provisions which existed for redeeming it, 
and the Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy has also given the House a very 
full historical account of our debt, so that it will not be necessary for me to go 
into any detail in this matter. There is general agreement on one point that 
no systematic provision has hitherto been made for the redemption of the 
public debt. It has been largely a matter of chance. I can in half a dozen 
sentences sketch the position to the House. So far as India is concerned, there 
is no depreciation fund or sinking fund for any of the earlier loans. For the 
long term 5 per cent, loans raised during the war a depreciation fund of 1J% 
of the face value of the loans was introduced, in order to guarantee to 
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sujbspjribers that the capital value of their subscriptions would not be impaired. 
In. England the circumstances have bedn different; the greater part of the 
provis'on for reduct'on of debt is due to the various methods by which large 
railway properties were taken over by the State many years ago. They were 
taken over in two ways, a certain portion by issue of 3 and 3£% Government 
of In^ia stock in purchase of annuities and debenture stock of certain railways. 
In these cases statutory sinking funds are attached by Acts of Parliament. 
The other method was by annuity payments over a long period of years, which 
include both capital and interest, and this is an important point, because as 
these payments continue until they are extinguished about 1946-47, the capital 
portion is an increasing amount and the interest portion a diminishing amount 
each year. The same applies to the provision made for redeeming our obliga¬ 
tions in respect of the £100 millions British war loan taken over during the 
war. The greater part of this was met from the proceeds of the War loans 
issued in India, but a portion remained which is now approximately 19f mil¬ 
lions. This is also being extinguished by equated annual payments, and of 
these equated annual payments an increasing amount each year represents 
capital and a decreasing amount represents interest, until our obligation is ex¬ 
tinguished, also in 1947. In addition to these provisions, there are in England 
a number of discount sinking funds, which were introduced when loans were 
issued below par, and these are an annual charge against revenue, spread over 
a number of years. In India, on the other hand, on the few occasions when 
we have issued loans below par, the discount has been written off against the 
revenue of the year concerned, with the sole exception of last year, when a 
similar discount sinking fund was introduced for the loans which were then 
floated. That is the present position, and nobody will maintain, I think, that 
it is in any way a scientific one : it is due purely to chance. 

1 When the Honourable Finance Member rather more than a year ago took 
up this question in a scientific way, he found, I will not say to his surprise, 
because he has never expressed surprise to me about it, but he found that the 
actual contractual and obligatory payments which we were making towards 
the redemption of debt were approximately equivalent to the figure arrived at 
on a scientific examination as an adequate provision from revenue for this 
purpose. This, l think, is important; and the conclusion I draw from it is 
that if we are putting our house on a securer foundation and introducing a 
more scientific system, we do not thereby imply any reflection on our predeces¬ 
sors. 


Indeed, those who, like myself and most members of this House, have had 
personal acquaintance with such Finance Ministers as the late Sir William Meyer 
and his predecessors will, I think, acknowledge that they managed the finances 
of tin' Government of India in both a skilful and cautious manner, the result 
of which was that when the war broke out, tin* Government of India’s un¬ 
productive debt had been practically extinguished and the credit of India at the 
beginning of the. war stood high and enabled this country to meet better than 
most countries the cataclysm which overcame the whole world. Therefore, 
aUhough we propose to treat the matter now in a different fashion, it is without 
any reflection on our predeessors, to whom we owe a debt of gratitude. 
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Now, some time before notice was given of this Resolution, the Govern¬ 
ment of India had already been in communication with the Secretary of State 
on’this question, and 1 am able to inform the House that complete agreement 
has been reached. Some minor details are still unsettled ; but a Government 
Resolution will be issued shortly in which a definite scheme of debt redemption 
to cover the next five years will be laid down. The basis of this scheme is the 
existing amount of our total capital obligations on 31st March 1923, for which 
we have audited figures. We have examined the whole question again very 
carefully and are satisfied that, for the redemption of the debt at that period, 
a provision of 4 crores from revenue is sufficient. That is the basis of the 
scheme. To that amount will be added each year in respect of any new capital 
borrowings one-eightieth of any new sums borrowed. The amount so arrived 
at will be applied to the avoidance of debt or the reduction of such debt as the 
Governor General in Council will determine. Our Statutory and contractual 
obligations will of course remain, but the amount charged against revenue in 
any year will be determined on the basis above described. It will be a defi¬ 
nite figure based on the total amount of debt as certified by the Auditor 
General at the end of each year taking into account any fresh borrowings 
since March 1923. In addition we propose that any actually accrued surpluses 
shall be applied automatically to the reduction of debt. 

In reply to the objections which have been raised by the Honourable 
Dr. Dwarkanath Mitter that a scheme for reduction of public debt may 
involve the country in new taxation, I would like to say that this is an 
entire illusion. The fact that we are making a definite and more scientific 
provision for the reduction of public debt does not necessarily mean that 
that amount will be in excess of the amount which is set aside from revenue 
now. In fact, as I have pointed out in connection with the terminable 
Railway annuities and the annual payments in connection with the British 
War Loan, the capital amount in each case is an increasing figure, which in the 
case of the Railway annuities would amount in 1946 to £2J millions ; so that 
the present unscientific system might well be far more burdensome than a 
scientific one. Incidentally, we should not overlook the fact that by making 
a proper provision for reduction of debt we improve our credit and may hope to 
reduce our borrowing rates and interest charges to the benefit of the tax-payer. 
With regard to the statement of Dr. Mitter that no reduction of debt is of any 
use unless there are real surpluses, I am in general agreement with him, but 
I hope that we have passed the period of deficits. When I was speaking last 
March in this Council in connection with the Budget, I said that we anticipated 
at that time on our revised estimates a probable deficit of 38 lakhs irrespective 
of the windfall in connection with enemy ships. I am glad to be able to tell the 
House that so far from there being a deficit last year we expect quite a comfort¬ 
able surplus. As for the prospects of the present year, I can of course make 
no prophecies, but must leave it to the House to judge whether they are favour¬ 
able or not. This, then, Sir, is the scheme which Government put forward, 
and I hope the House will agree that if that scheme is introduced and persisted 
in, as the Honourable Sir Arthur Froomsaid, it will be to the great advantage 
of India’s credit both at Home and abroad. With regard to the particular 
questions which the Honourable Sir Arthur Froom addressed to me, I think the 
real answer to one of the questions is, that any provision for the reduction of 
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debt, while we still have unproductive debt outstanding, is really a reduction 
not of our total debt but of the unproductive debt. 

It is in fact a contribution from revenue towards productive capital ex¬ 
penditure. I shall specially note the point he made that the public would like 
to have definite figures of our productive and unproductive debt put before 
them in a clear way. 

I now turn to the subsidiary point as to whether it is desirable that this 
programme should be embodied in legislation. This involves a somewhat 
difficult constitutional point, which, I am glad to see. nobody in the House has 
raised. I prefer to discuss it as a practical question. The arguments for in¬ 
cluding a provision of this kind in legislation are usually based on what is done 
in other (• entries, particularly in England. The English system is an interest¬ 
ing one, with a history which I should like to mention briefly. It begins in 
the year 1786, when the Kiitish rariiamcnt practically first took serious control 
of public expenditure, and win t is known as the consolidated fund was 
introduced. Against that fund ine charged two separate classes of expendi¬ 
ture. The first is expenditure wlii *h is laid down definitely bv Parliamentary 
Statute, either perm, lu-ntlv or for a long period, as a first charge against tin*, 
consolidated fund. The second elass of expenditure is expenditure which has 
to be brought before 1 the House* of Oommons for its cognisance* and scrutiny 
each year. Now', with regard to the first, elass of expenditure of a more or less 
permanent character, this of course includes tin* interest charges of the public 
debt. To these have* been added also from time to time* ot her items, such as the 
civil list, payments for Mis Majesty’s Judges, annuities and pensions and various 
other items, which for obvious reasons it has been considered desirable* to reserve 
from the annual vote. So far as sinking funds for the public debt are con¬ 
cerned, these fall as a first charge* against the. consolidated fund if there is a 
statutory enactment to that effect, of her wise they would come as an annual vote 
before*. Parliament. So in England then* has been a gradual grow th, developing a 
system less rigid than our system of voted and non-voted heads of expenditure, 
although there also certain items are removed from the annual vote of the 
Legislature. 1 do not wish to pursue* the* matter further, but simply to point 
out that the development. in England has been gradual and the fixation of a 
Statutory Sinking Fund would not naturally apply to a case where we are 
only laying down a programme for a limited period of five years. If we were in 
a position to say now that we could introduce a programme which would hold 
good for fit) years or for ever, 1 think there w r ould be a strong case for embody¬ 
ing it in legislation. But we are feeling our way in this country, and have not 
got much experience yet. An important further point is that we shall, as I 
said, have set aside actually accrued surpluses for the reduction of debt. At 
the end of live years when we know what those surpluses are, we shall he able 
again to review the position and decide what is a reasonable charge against 
revenue for a further period. The only argument which has been adduced 
for making this provision statutory, so far as J have heard, was that of the 
Honourable Mover who distrusted future Finance Members. 

Tn: Honourable Sin MANECKJI D AD A F HOY : I did not say that 
I distrusted the future Finance Member, but I said that the whole policy, the 
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provision for redemption, will depend on the caprices and whims of the future 
Finance Member. It is quite a different thing to “ distrust he may honestly 
take a different view of the general policy from that of his predecessor, Sir Basil 
Blackett. Another Finance Minister may honestly take ano'hcr view of debt 
redemption. There may be honest differences of opinion. 1 therefore want 
statutory provision. 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. MeWATTERS : I accept, the correction. 
But, Sir, I do not think any Finance Member who is worth his salt would depart 
materially from a considered scheme which was working well. The position 
then is that Government are in entire agreement with the main object of this 
Resolution, but they cannot accept it as it stands. With your permission, 
Sir, I should like to move an amendment, of which 1 have given private notice 
to the Honourable Mover. 

The amendment is : 

“ That for the words 4 suitable legislation * be substituted ‘ a considered prnjrcunme' ” 

1 trust that the Honourable Mover will see his way to accept this amendment, 
which I think gives him all that lie really wants. If he does accept this amend 
merit, Government will be pleased to give him tlieir most hearty support. . 

The Honourable Sir IMNSIIAW WAGHA (Bombay: Nominated 
Non-Oflioial) : Sir. I am sure that everyone in lhis ib»use a.s well as outside 
it will be quite gratified fo hear. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: I am afraid I must interrupt 
the Honourable Member so as to put the amendment formally to tin* Council. 

The original Resolution is : - 

“This Council recommends to the Coverimr General in Council that the Government 
be pleased to take steps to introduce suitable legislation at an early date to provide for an 
annual provision for the reduction or avoidance of public debt.” 

To this an amendment has been moved : 

“ That in place of tin* words 8 suitable legislation' the words ‘ a considered programme ’ 
be substituted.” 

That amendment is now before the House. Hoes the Honourable Sir Dinshaw 
Waeha wish to speak on that amendment or on the main Resolution ( 

The Honourable Sir DINSHAW WAG HA : Sir, I shall speak on 
the amendment. 1 am sorry, Sir, that I had to leave early on Monday last 
and therefore had not the pleasure of hearing the excellent speech of Sir 
Maneckji Dadabhoy. But I entirely agree with what has fallen from my 
Honourable friends, Mr. Bell and Sir Arthur Froom. I am getting a little 
deaf nowadays owing to my advancing age, but, so far as I have heard the 
Honourable Mr. Me Watters, I can say that not only the Honourable Members 
here but the public outside will be quite gratified to hear the very lucid state¬ 
ment that he has made and the intention of the Government in regard to the 
reduction of debt in the future. Of course, it must be understood that I am 
entirely for the amendment which my Honourable friend Mr. Me Watters 
has now proposed. What has happened, however, is this : for years past 
everybody has been demanding that there should be some sort of a permanent 
provision for the reduction of debt. But the position, ever since the tune 
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that the transfer of India came to the Crown from the East India Company, 
has been that the Government have never been able to boast of what we may 
call stable and elastic finances, much less prosperous finances. For the last 
so many years the Government have practically lived from hand to mouth. 
Sometimes there have been surpluses. But if you look at the Budgets of 
the last 64 years, say from 1860, you will find that there have been more yeara 
of deficits than of surpluses. When Government had had more or less annual 
deficits to meet, which are, of course, met by taxation, it was not possible that 
they could be in a position to start a statutory provision for the reduction of 
debt. Everybody, of course, will agree that there can be nothing more desir¬ 
able and expedient than a scheme for the reduction of debt in every civilized 
country. I would like to take the Honourable Members, so far as India is con¬ 
cerned, to the year 1882 when Sir Evelyn Baring (afterwards Earl Cromer) 
was the Finance Minister. While remitting considerable taxation, which- 
practically made India a Free Trade Country* he observed that India had 
“ no true surplus ” to speak of. He was quite right in making that pertinent 
remark. Whatever the surplus whenever obtained, it was simply a modest 
excess of receipts over expenditure. What Sir Evelyn Baring meant by 
“ true surplus ” was this. That India had never such a substantial surplus 
which could warrant a certain amount of it to be set apart as a reserve fund 
for the reduction of debt. If there was some surplus left in a given year it 
was generally applied to remission of taxation. Given an adequate surplus 
the first duty should be to set apart a sum for the reduction of debt and there¬ 
after to remit taxation. That is the principle which the Government of India 
have always borne in mind. But they have not been able up to this time to 
see their way how to do it, the finances being more or less far from fluid. Now, 
of course, times are changed. Our war debt has increased. Our productive 
debt has increased and also our unproductive debt. So far as the productive 
debt is concerned, there is not hing to apprehend, because it will in time repay 
itself, if a certain sum is annually set apart from railway gain for depreciation. 
But as far as the unproductive debt is concerned, it is time that we did deliber¬ 
ately take some steps, and I can only say that it was wise that the Honourable 
Sir Maneckji Hadabhoy had brought before the House his proposition in order 
that the Government may now seriously make a beginning. That beginning 
should, in my opinion, be in the direction of the amendment which the Honour¬ 
able Mr. McWatters has moved. So far, I think, the House ought to be grateful 
not only to Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy but also to the Government, who now 
propose to proceed on lines which will, I hope, ease our Indian finances in the 
future and put them on a more stable footing than they have been during the 
last 64 years. We are, of course, now living in different times, which make 
me believe that there will be more taxation in the future than there has been 
in the past. The question then will arise—How are we going to avoid or 
reduce our debt unless we have a very big surplus ? In this connection the 
first thing to see is, what is the present yield of your taxation ? If your taxa¬ 
tion is not sufficient to meet jmur demands from year to year, then, the Govern¬ 
ment will be obliged to impose heavier taxation. How is that to be done ? 
That is a very difficult question. It is very easy to say that you must reduce 
your debt. But, at the same time, the Honourable the Finance Member, 
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wLo ha8 the in erests of the Indian finance at heart will have to tee how T it C6 n 
be practically and prudently done. Tliet will be the problem the Finance 
Member 'will have to solve. It is pretty certain that all the present taxation 
will be needed and it is possible more will have to be imposed. r I hat is one of 
the biggest problems w T hich occurs to my mind. 1 do not know' whether it 
similarly strikes my Honourable Colleagues in this House. That is one of the 
problems which will have to be closely looked into when the Government 
come forw ard to propose a scheme for the reduction of debt. I think that will 
be the proper time to consider the different aspects of this difficult question in 
order to arrive at a satisfactory solution of it. In the meantime, I do repei % 
and say that the step that. we are going to take to-day as a preliminary to a 
future reduction of the debt is a step in the right direction, and I congratulate 
both the Government (the Honourable* Mr. Me Watters) and the Honourable 
Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy for having ti ought the matter into the domain 
of sound finance. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY (West 
Bengal: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, the answer to the question very pertinently 
put by the Honourable Sir DinshawWacha, who, in spite of his deafness, hears 
all that is worth hearing, has been furnished by the Professor from whom the 
Honourable Dr. Dwarkanath Mitter quoted and I wish to read just one more 
sentence ! 

“ Debt reduction must also be effected by the imposition of taxation. Where incon¬ 
venient and oppressive debts are levied it may be wiser, even with a view to the ultimate- 
repayment of loans, to relieve industry and trade from their burdens and trust to the 
increased productiveness of the reformed system for compensation.” 

There lies the solution in a nutshell and that is a solution towards which we 
have been asking Government to concentrate their attention. I am glad, Sir. 
to know that the Honourable the Finance Secretary does not agree with the 
idea of legislation and I have not the least doubt that the Honourable Mover 
of the Resolution will accept his amendment. But, whether we pass that 
amendment or not, we are not doing much useful work, because the Honourable 
Mr. McWatters has already told us that Government have been in communica¬ 
tion with the Secretary of State and a considered programme of the proposed 
solution is likely to be published soon as a Resolution experimentally spread¬ 
ing operations over five years or so. But what is the crucial point here also ? 
A sum of four crores of rupees a year has to be provided. And where is that 
four crores of rupees likely to come from without either adding to or continuing 
“ inconvenient and oppressive duties ” such as are mentioned above, say like the 
enhancement of the salt duty. That is a question, Sir, to which we have been 
looking forward for a clear answer from the Honourable Mr. McWatters and I 
am afraid we have not had it. It is not enough for him to assure this House 
that there will be no fresh taxation. We want a guarantee for something more 
and that is that the present “ inconvenient and oppressive taxation ” shall be 
reduced and more money shall be found for what have been called the nation- 
luilding departments. Without complying with these requirements, I a»m 
afia.d no considered scientific programme will be acceptable, let alone legis¬ 
lation. 

M143CS B2 
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The Honourable Sir MANJ?CKJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces : 
General): Sir, I am exceedingly grateful to this Council for favourably receiv- 
12 noon. i n g m y Resolution, and I cordially thank my Hon¬ 

ourable Colleagues, the Honourable Mr. Bell and 
Sir Arthur Froom for the judicious support they have given to this 
Resolution. I am also grateful to the Honourable Mr. Me Watters for the very 
sympathetic manner in which he has dealt with the whole question, as 
well as for the enormous amount of light that he has thrown on the question. 
Objections have been taken by my three Honourable Colleagues, Dr. Dwarka- 
nath Mitter, Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary and Mr. Natesan on the ground 
that any system of debt redemption would involve additional taxation, and, 
ns Dr. Mitter put it, unless we have got an excess of revenue over expenditure 
there can never be a real sinking fund. This is a fullaov which needs no refu¬ 
tation. Th eorics and abstract doctrines may be very good, but they do not 
always serve our purpose. What we have to find out is the wav in which other 
nations far more advanced than fndia have dealt- with their financial respon¬ 
sibilities and more particularly with the national debt. MV Honourable 
friend, Mr. Me Watters has rightly said that the constitutional question was not 
discussed by any Honourable Member hero, f intended to discuss that ques- 
tion in my opening speech the day 1 moved mv Resolution, but unfortunately 
the time limit prevented mv doing so. The Honourable Mr. Me Walters has 
in a wav completely and ablv answered my friend. Dr. Mitter and that relieves 
me o! the onerous duty of criticising and analysing his arguments to any great 
extent. My Honourable friend, Mr. Me Watters referred to this Act of 178b, 
the circumstances under which that Act came into existence in England and the 
provision for debt redemption t hat was made. That Act is know n to lawyers as 
Mr. Pitt s Sinking Fund ”, XX\ 1 (teorge III. e. .81. to which mv Honourable 
Jriend Mr. Me Watters has referred. The constitutional history in Flighted has 
been slightly different from what has been stated bv the Honourable Mr. 
Mo Watt ers. The British Parliament did not. remain content with the Act of 
1780, ami as the crux of the problem became more and more, difficult and en¬ 
gaged public attention in the year 1829 they passed another Act which was 
called the 44 Old Sinking Fund ”, which Act considerably enlarged upon the 
scope of the Act of 1786. That Act in its turn was further modified by the new 
Sinking Fund Act brought into operation by Sir Stafford Northcole which is 
known as 88 and 89 Vic., o. 82. The Old Sinking Fund and the New Sinking 
Fund are now utilised for reducing the debt. The whole thing has been systema¬ 
tised, and there are Commissioners appointed for the due discharge of the Debt. 
That system has placed the English financial position on a proper basis. Now 
I do not want to detain the Council with the history of other countries. I can 
show what France at one time did and what America is doing for the redemption 
of national debt, and the manner in which statutory steps were taken towards 
this object. There is no doubt that no amount of general or temporary arrange¬ 
ment can come up to any statutory organisation. In every country, in every 
Legislature, doctrines and ideas rapidly change; the financial problems which 
were looked at from one angle of view are now looked at from a different stand¬ 
point. It was therefore deemed expedient that some sort of statutory obli¬ 
gation consistent and compatible with general revenues and the circumstances 
under which loans could be repaid was proper to introduce. It is on such lines 
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that other countries have proceeded. I am aware of the difficulties in India. 
I am awaro of the deficit budgets to which my learned friend Dr. Mitter has re¬ 
ferred ; but the one panacea for deficit budgets is, as you all know, the conso¬ 
lidation of our finances and putting our finances on a proper and well organised 
basis. If once that is done the effect of that policy will influence all the depart¬ 
ments of finance and our deficit budgets with a wise, judicious and well consi¬ 
dered financial policy will soon become a matter of the past. A statutory 
programme does not necessarily imply the imposition of additional taxation. 
In 1921 Sir Malcolm Hailey in order to prop up the 5 per cent, and 1 per cent, 
securities asked the Council to vote an additional amount of 80 lakhs and he 
then stated that that was a meagre provision, and that he was more or less pre¬ 
pared to adopt the ‘ heroic measure ” of additional taxation. T myself on 
that occasionjopposed that policy, and 1 said I would not be a party to the impo¬ 
sition of additional taxation for the purpose of redemption ; that redemption 
was to proceed from revenues that may In', regarded as surplus. The surplus 
revenues would depend on the manner in which your general accounts arc 
shaped and prepared, and this is the posit ion, T am therefore very pleased 
and express mv gratitude to the Government for having now awakened to the 
necessity of taking suijnble steps for the purpose of consolidating the financial 
policy of (Joveriimcnt in a matter so important as debt redemption. I realise 
the difficulties of imposing a statutory obligation as much as any one in this 
Council, and that is why I stated tin* other day that the matter will have to he 
threshed out by financial experts who may also call for the assistance of experts 
from Home. I tin refore welcome the amendment which mv Honourable friend 
Mr. McWatters has now suggested as a prelude and a preliminary step 
towards that ultimate realisation of a statu Lory programme. 1 sec that 
Government, have practically decided to go in for a definite, scheme to cover 
the period of the next five years and to lay down principles aud a policy in 
connection therewith. Mr. Me Watters has also stated that a sum of one- 
eightieth of the amount will be added every year. I understand that this 
extra addition will proceed on the principle that the loans are to be repaid 
as far as possible within a period of 80 years. On that basis I am quite 
prepared to accept the suggestion. The suggestion is a valuable one and it 
would prepare and educate this country, at any rate it will enable us to 
know in the next five years what provision we can adequately make for the 
redemption of our debt and what policy we should adopt hereafter. As a pre¬ 
lude to future action, and as an experimental scheme, I am quite prepared to 
accept this amendment in preference to my Resolution. I have much pleasure 
therefore in announcing that I am willing to accept the amendment proposed 
by the Honourable the Finance Secretary. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The original motion is : 

“ That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that the Govern 
mentbe pleased to take steps to introduce suitable legislation at an early date to provide 
for an annual provision for the reduction or avoidance of public debt.” 

To this motion an amendment has been made. “ That for the words 
‘suitable legislation,’ the words ‘a considered programme' be substituted.” 

The question Lefore the Council is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was adopted. 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The motion now before, the 
Council is : * 

“ That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that the Govern¬ 
ment be pleased to take steps to introduce a considered programme at an early date to 
provide for an annual provision for the reduction or avoidance of public debt.” 

The motion was adopted. 


RESOLUTION RE THE PURCHASE BY A PRIVATE COMPANY OF 
THE EAST INDIAN RAILWAY OR THE GREAT INDIAN PEN¬ 
INSULA RAILWAY. 

The Honourable Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH (Punjab : Sikh) : Sir, 
I beg to move : 

“ That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that he may be 
pleased to allow a private company to purchase the East Indian Railway or Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway outright.” 

I may mention at the outset that I am not entering into the conflict, which 
has been set at rest, by the Ac worth Committee, regarding State management 
and Company management of the railways. The recommendaticns of the 
Acvvorth Committee mainly concern the State-owned railways managed by 
companies. This is the distinction 1 want to draw from the very beginning. 
The report has clearly set forth the reasons why it is not possible to keep this 
system, as it lacks all the advantages of Company management and the dual 
control is not likely to work well in the future. 1 do not see any objection to a 
purely companv-owned railway managed by a company that provides the 
finance for that railway. So far as 1 can see, Sir, in that Report no decision was 
arrived at regarding a purely company-owned railway. The advantage of 
private enterprise, and of an undei taking run by private people, need not be 
elaborated; there is the human element, the directorate is all the time concerned 
in making profits, in affording facilities to attract traffic, exploring all the pos¬ 
sibilities of increasing earnings. 1 would not say that State management cannot 
be as efficient; it certainly can be efficient, but at the same time there is always 
the change in the directorate every five years. New men come in, new policies 
are initiated, and no permanent policy can be maintained. Then again, Sir, 
in India the need for encouraging private enterprise is greater to-day than it 
was in the past; indeed my Resolution is complementary to the Resolution 
which has just been moved and passed by this Council regarding the reduction 
of our national debt. If a private company could come forward and take over 
one of our railways, there can be no doubt that we could immediately proceed 
with a very large reduction of our debt, and at the same time ensure larger 
credits, which might be available, not only for pushing forward State enterprise 
in the matter of railways, but in other directions also. My point is, that if 
there is a company which can be found to take over one of our railways, it 
would be in the interests of the State to encourage that company to do so, so 
that the State may take up the building of new railways. When I am talking 
about this, Sir, I may also mention, that I am never afraid of capital coming 
out from England or from any other country. The idea of preventing the flow 
of capital from outside should never be entertained. For instance if I need 
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money and it came from Timbuctoo, I would*welcome it, to extend my busi¬ 
ness ; and when we are talking of England, to talk of England as a foreign 
country seems to me rank heresy. I will neves admit that English capital is 
foreign capital. England is the predominant partner in this great Empire ; 
England has done a great deal to push enterprise and business in India, and if 
England will give us capital, we should welcome the capital that we can utilise 
out here. English capital is partly our capital, and I want in this House to make 
it clear that we do not wish to shut out the flow of capital from England. We 
should do all that we can to induce capital to flow into India to help our enter¬ 
prises. There can be, Sir, no greater partnership between India and England 
than that based on pure business relations. When both the countries are 
linked together and realise their economic interdependence, the partnership 
will become a reality, which pure politics can never make real. 

The history of State management in other countries is not very encourag¬ 
ing so far as we can see from the Report of the Acworth Committee, and I think 
India may well take a lesson from what has happened in other countries, 
where the State has taken over the railways and tried to manage them. This 
is what is stated in paragraph 77 on page 268 of the Report: 

‘‘ We will now allude briefly to the conditions in a few important countries where 
State management exists. The Swiss Federal railways in seven years (1914—20) have 
shown a loss of 200 million francs, say 8 to 10 million sterling. Before the war they were 
earning a small profit. Passenger fares have been increased by 40 to fiO per cent. Prior 
to 1914 and subsequent to the date of nationalisation there was a steady and often large 
increase in the cost of the staff and in the operating ratio. The Northern Railway of 
Austria, before it was taken over by the Government in 1906, paid a dividend averaging 
for the previous five years 12 per cent; the Government succeeded in turning that profit 
into a loss. In Ttaly for a period of eight years from 1905, when Government took over 
the working of the railways, there has been a steady yearly increase in the operating costs 

and the return on the capital has declined.The American railways ait 

in such a bad way consequent on the last period of Government control, that President 
Hardinge in a recent address to Congress, after referring to the 1 heedlessness of cost of 
Government operation,’ emphatically asserted that there would be a foundation for rebuild¬ 
ing after the past disaster, if it was clearly understood that there would be no State owner¬ 
ship, and that the people would not be taxed to cover railway deficits. This shows tht 
trend of opinion in a democratic country.” 

If in democratic countries where the Governments are stabilized, where 
there is no transitional period to be passed through, where political influences 
are not likely to become strongly intrusive, it has been found that State 
management has not been profitable, then how can we in India expect that 
immediately we take over the railways, we would make them profitable ? 

The way to look at the Railway undertakings which is one of our biggest 
enterprises is not to look at it from the sentimental point of view, but purely 
from the business point of view, from the tax-payers’ point of view. We must 
safeguard the interests of the tax-payer, for which most of the Honourable 
Members were very anxious a little while ago, by providing efficient, economic 
and elastic management; that private management have greater chances 
of prov ng itself efficient, profitable and enterprising no one can deny. As 
1 am on .he point, Sir, 1 do not mean to say that State management is in¬ 
efficient. I think our officers are doing their best. But we cannot ignore the 
human element which comes into play when personal profits are concerned. 
I may also say—it may be a far-fetched view—but 1 think that the private 
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wealth which any individual may accumulate in a State ultimately belongs 
to the nation as a whole. Therefore, the wealth that may accumulate in 
the hands of a company, Indian or English or Indo-Anglian*, will form part of 
our national wealth. You may in a bigger sense say that the railways do not 
cease to be national because private individuals own shares and run the rail¬ 
way. That is the view which we may take from the political aspect of the 
question. Again, Sir, I find it very difficult to understand why there should 
be opposition to the private owning of railways. I can quite understand the 
opposition to a dual system which has so far existed ; I personally also am 
opposed to that system. But, at the same time, if it is possible to raise such a 
large amount of capital that we need, if it is possible to induce capitalists 
in England to come forward and the capitalists in India to join hands in taking 
up our railway enterprise, the State certainly would ho well advised to decen¬ 
tralise by handing over the railway to one of these private companies. We have 
just heard the enormous debt of F00 crores which India now shoulders. The 
figures supplied to me by the courtesy of the Railway Department show that 
these two railways, the Great Indian Peninsula and the East Indian Railways, 
arc worth at least 300 crores. It is a very large figure to think of. But if 
it were possible to raise this amount by the sale of these two Railways, we 
could immediately pay off 300 crores, save the interest on these 300 crores and 
be in a position to lighten taxation. From the figures available, you can 
easily imagine that in income-tax alone the State will get nearly Rs. 1,10,00,000 
from the East Indian Railway and from the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway nearly 81 lakhs income-tax alone. If you hand over these Railways 
to private concerns, you save interest on 300 crores, and add ail income of 
2 crores from the income-tax. not a bad bargain from the tax-payers point 
of view. Then, Sir, taking the working of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
for 20 years, it has not been giving more than about 3% as profit less than 
the interest which the country has been paying. On the East Indian Railway, 
the profits have been larger, ranging in the neighbourhood of 8 per cent., 
but I suppose the average will be about G to 7 per cent. Even then, it would be 
an advantage to the State to have a permanent and assessed income rather 
than to depend on its own enterprise and management to earn it. 1 do not 
wish to detain the House very long over the figures. Mv object in moving 
this Resolution is twofold. In the first place, I wish this House to record 
that it has absolutely no opposition to the flow of foreign capital into the 
country. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJ1 DADABHOY : Will it flow in the 
present unhappy state of the political condition of the country ? 

The Honourable Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH : That is another 
matter. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : That is a very impor¬ 
tant matter. 

The Honourable Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH. In the second place, 
to show that we as a country and a nation are not opposed to private enter¬ 
prise and that, if necessary, funds are forthcoming, we would welcome the idea 
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of handing over the railways to a company that can properly finance the 
enterprise. These are the two objects with which I move the Resolution. 
As there has been a great deal of talk in the country about the nationalisation 
of the railways, I want to warn the country that in these difficult days, the 
country would be taking upon itself a very serious undertaking, in taking up 
these two large railways under State management. In the report of the 
Acworth Committee, the results of the State-managed railways and the Com¬ 
pany-managed railways have been very clearly set forth, and if I have read the 
report aright, it seems to me that the balance is still in favour of Company- 
managed railways. In these circumstances, Sir, I put this Resolution to you 
and seek your support in putting this before the country that we, the Members 
of this Council of State, are not opposed either to the flow of capital into India 
or to the Company management of railways if sufficient finances can be found. 

The Honourable Sir CHARLES INNES (Commerce Member): Sir, 
when I received notice of the Honourable Mr. Jogendra Singh’s Resolution, 
to use a popular expression, I wondered what he was at. I could not make 
out why he proposed to move this particular Resolution just at this time. He 
has now told the House that he had two objects in view. The first object is 
that he wishes this House to declare that it docs not object 1o the flow of capital 
into India. Sir, I am perfectly sure that the House will entirely agree with 
the Honourable Member in that statement. Rut if the Honourable Member 
had wished this House to agree to that statement, I suggest that he would 
have been better advised if he had moved a Resolution in those exact terms 
instead of camouflaging that Resolution, under a discussion of the relative 
merits of State and Company management. He also wishes this House to 
declare that it does not object to private*, enterprise. Well, Sir. I am sure 
that no House, no popular House, would object to private enterprises ; we 
might as well ask them to say that they do not object to, say, economy. Sir, 
I propose to take the House back to the precise terms of Mr. Jogondra Singh’s 
Resolution, and 1 should like to say that most of the sentiments expressed by 
Mr. Jogendra Singh were, in my opinion, absolutely unexceptionable. My 
only criticism of the Resolution is that I rather doubt whether at this parti¬ 
cular period any useful purpose would be served by discussing in the abstract 
the question whether any particular railway should be transferred to Com¬ 
pany management. Now. let me restate the position which government have 
taken up in regard to this very thorny and vexed question. As the Council 
no doubt knows, we discussed it with the greatest care in ' nneetion with the 
Acworth Committee’s Report. In the first place, everybody accepts the first 
proposition of the Acworth Committee, namely, that as the contracts of different 
companies fall in, the domicile should be brought to India. Everybody accepts 
that. We proceeded to discuss the question particularly in regard to the East 
Indian Railway and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway whether, when those 
contracts fell in, we should take the companies under State management or 
whether we should try to transfer them to a company. 

Now, I may say at once that we in the Government of India, and f. think 
I may say that many Members of the other House, when we discussed this 
question, saw all the dange rs of and objections to State management. T wish 
to guard myself ralher carefully in making that remark. As regards the S ate 
management in India at the present time, I am not prepared to admit that it 
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is in any way inefficient. I am not prepared to admit that there is much 
difference' in the matter of efficiency between our State-managed lines and our 
Company-managed lines. But the House has got to remember that the Rail¬ 
ways in India are now governed by what, for the lack of a better term I may 
style a bureaucratic body, namely, the Railway Board. The dangers that I 
see in State management are the dangers that will inevitably arise as India 
becomes more and more democratised and as your popular Assembly exercises 
more and more influence and control over the management of railways. It 
is no use saying that in India the popular Assembly will not attempt to exercise 
that control. It is common experience that in all democratic countries the 
popular Assembly has interfered with the railway management, and it is also 
common experience that in all these democratic countries pure State manage¬ 
ment has been a failure. It has been the inevitable result that your railways 
have been a charge upon the State. In view of this experience the modern 
tendency in democratic countries is, as the Council no doubt saw in the tele¬ 
gram which appeared quite recently stating Sir William Acworth’s view, to 
guard against those dangers by separating off the railway finance from the gene¬ 
ral finance and as far as possible getting your railways away from the inter¬ 
ference of the popular Assembly. Now, that is the danger that we have always 
seen in regard to State management; and it was in view of that danger that 
two years ago we made strenuous efforts to try and devise a workable system 
by which we might get the benefits of real Company management for these 
two railways. We prepared, after careful thought and consideration, two 
alternative schemes. We circulated those schemes. One of the schemes was 
practically no more than the carrying on of the existing system of Company 
management. If there is anything that is perfectly clear from the Acworth 
Committee’s Report it is this, Sir William Acworth was the great protagonist 
of Company management. He has also always condemned State management. 
But he came down in favour of State management in India because he did not 
regard the existing system of Company management as anything more than a 
very anaemic form of real Company management. One of our schemes 
was quite rightly condemned on that ground. The other scheme received 
an equally lukewarm reception and we had to admit that we had failed. 
We had to admit that we had failed to devise any scheme which would 
give us the benefit of real Company management in India. We had 
other considerations which weighed with us. In particular, the taking 
over under State management of these two big railways enabled us to carry 
out some very useful measures of grouping. We hope to be able to group 
the East Indian Railway and the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway together to 
make them into one system in time, which will enable us not only to get a more 
coherent and more efficient service on these two railways but also, we hope, 
to reduce our overhead charges. Those arc the two main reasons which in¬ 
fluenced us in deciding last year that we should take over these two railways 
under State management. At the same time, in view of the dangers which 
I have already pointed out, I expressly stated in another place that we were 
anxious not to bolt the door against Company management in India. I made 
it clear that the kind of management that we had in view was real Company 
management, and I understand from my Honourable friend that he entirely 
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agrees in that proposition. I also said in the other place that we would explore 
any possibility which might present itself in that direction. I wondered, Sir, 
when I saw the notice of the Honourable Member's Resolution whether he was 
trying to find out from me what we have done in that particular matter. I am 
very happy to tell the Council we have done nothing at all. In the first place, 
we have not yet taken over these two railways. We shall not take the East 
Indian Railway till the. 1st of January next and we shall not take over the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway till the 1st July next. Therefore, we have not 
been able to carry out, though we are making arrangements, those measure* of 
grouping to which I have just referred. Ln the second place, we have been very 
busy on another line of advance. We have been working very hard for more 
than a year in the Railway Board to try and devise a workable method by separ 
ating railway finance from general finance. If our proposals are accepted by 
the l egLsJature, then 1 may sav quite clearly that many of the objections which 
I have taken hitherto to State management will be, if not removed altogether, 
at any rate very greatly diminished. We hope. Sir, that, if these proposals are 
accepted, we should be able to make our railway finance more, elastic and we 
hope that we shall be able to get rid of many of those objections which are 
always taken to State management, namely, that it is too much bound down 
by red-tape ami that it \> too I nreaucratic. The result is. Sir, that, as 1 have 
said, we ha ve taken no action at all in regard to exploring the possibility of 
handing ove; either the East lndan Railway or the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway to a private company. I think, Sir, that the Council on reflection 
will see that it will be an extremely difficult business to hand over either of 
these two railways to a real company in I Lidia. Just let me take the East Indian 
Railway. The capital of the East Indian Railway amounts approximately to a 
hundred crores of rupees. If we group the Oudli and Rohilkhand Railway 
with the East Indian Railway, then the capital of Ihe two systems combined 
will amount to something between I? and 130 crores of rupees. Sir, the East 
Indian Railway / oes through the rh host part of India and it is the most 
paying line of India. It has paid on an average, with the exception of the 
last two or three years, something like 8 per cent. If we had to capitalise that 
concern for the purpose of handing it over to some private undertaking, wo 
should have to capitalise it with something like 150 crores of rupees. Sir, 
that is a very large sum. It is possible to say that we might be able to arrive 
at some arrangement by which Government would take half in the form of 
debentures. That w^ould leave a share capital of something like 75 crores of 
rupees. Possibly Government—I am simply discussing a sort of scheme that 
might be put up —thares to ihe extent of, say, 50 crores of rupees. Even that 
would necessitate raising from the public 25 crores of rupees in the shape of 
share capital. The House will see that it will be an extremely difficult mat¬ 
ter at the present time to raise 25 crores of rupees in share capital in 
India. It would also be extremely difficult to show' that it would pay the 
country, at any rate for some time to come, to hand over those concerns to 
a private company. Those are the difficulties which have always fatfed 
the Government. We have not tried to deal with the matter as a purely 
abstract question. I do not wish to discuss in vacuo the relative merit* 
of State and private management. I myself hold theoretically that there 
is no doubt about the question, theoretically there is no doubt that railways 
ought to be managed by the State, because they render such extremely 
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important service to the public. In actual practice, however. State manage¬ 
ment has always been inefficient management, and no one will quarrel 
with the Honourable. Sardar Jogendra Singh’s statement that generally 
speaking real company management is more efficient than State man¬ 
agement. But asl say you have to bring this question down to real practical 
issues. Is it practical, is it possible, that any one should float a company of that 
kind at the present time ( Then we would have to examine other questions, as 
for instance whether it is going to be of actual advantage to the State that such a 
thing should be done. Therefore my criticism of the Honourable Sardar 
Jogendra Singh’s Resolution is that he has not carried the matter anv further 
than it was when I left the subject in March 19211 in the other House. It seems 
to me that it would be rather doubtful whether it would be useful for this Coun¬ 
cil to express an opinion upon the abstract question raised by the Honourable 
Sardar Jogendra. Singh. If the Honourable Sardar Jogendra Singh's object is 
merely to ascertain what action we have taken in regard to this matter, well 
his object has been served, and he will no doubt consider the advisability of 
withdrawing his Resolution ; but if he wishes to put it to this House as an ab¬ 
stract question, whether State or private management isbetter for India, the 
Government will bo extremely interested in the decision of the House: but 
Government do not propose* to take, part in tin* division. 

True Honourable Dr. Sir I)KVA PRASAD SARA ADHIKARY : (West 
Bengal : Non-Muhannnadan) : Sir, Sir Charles limes' .reply has certainly 
been useful in clearing up matters. He lias referred to what had taken place 
elsewhere last year and referred to two alternative schemes of private manage¬ 
ment. May 1 remind h : m that there was a third alternative, somewhat on the 
lines that he indicated at the close of his speech, to-day. definitely put before 
the Assembly, and which might have been carried if Government were of the 
same mind as Sir Charles Innes indicates that, they are to-day. That State 
management in the sense that the Assembly then wanted to be taken up was 
not likely to be successful was clear to a very strong minority in the other 
place, and if there was sufficient lead from Government l make hold to say that 
that scheme 1 would have been carried *. and that scheme would not only have 
been carried in theory, but I assert, from personal knowledge that there were 
people ready then and there who would have made themselves answerable for 
the 25 crores of rupees whieh Sir Charles Innes says w ould be required to start 
efficient private management but would now* be difficult to find. If Govern¬ 
ment were the predominant shareholders in that concern, which as owners 
they must be, and if those shareholders were now going out, and the general 
public were allowed to subscribe the 25 crores of rupees that is now mentioned 
as the minimum requisite would have been really much less. It was an oppor¬ 
tunity that the Government let go a nd that is not likely to repeat itself. What 
Sir Charles Innes tells us to-day, shorn of all extraneous matter, really comes 
to this that unless railway finance is separated from general finance and 
unless uninterfered bureaucracy prevails State management will be a failure. 
There can be no other meaning that I can put to his speech. We have seen in 
the press that, the Committee which was considering the question of the separa¬ 
tion of railway finance from general finance has by a majority decided that that 
(reparation should not take place. T myself have no doubt what will happen 
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elsewhere. What will happen here is another matter. Until that separation 
can be secured and unless democratic interference can be eliminated Sir Charles 
Innes tells us that State management of both these companies will fail. Sooner 
or later, even sooner perhaps than is imagined Government will have to come 
to the Legislature for sanctioning some scheme as the third scheme which 
had been put forward in the other place but which was not accepted because 
of lack of Government support. Those are the outstanding features of this 
problem that have been brought home to us to-day. 1 am not concerned 
with the Honourable Sardar Jogendra Singh’s Resolution to-day because it is 
far too wide and has not the stamp of that businesslike consideration which the 
House requires to bestow on subjects like this. But. the debate has brought 
out innate germs of failure, to which I wish to rail attention prominently. 
Government will no doubt do their best. As lias been pointed out elsewhere 
the Railway Board has not vet that element of popular representation which 
the present requirements of the country require and outside influence against 
which Sir Charles Innes warns has been eliminated. They have not been 
able to find so far, they say, an Indian of sufficient training whom they could 
associate with the Railway Board which will go on as it is doing. Therefore 
practically Company management in the innermost sense of the term will 
continue under the costly supervision of the bureaucratic Railway Board. 
This is nearly the sort of thing that is hound to go on in real company 
management also, because no company management is absolutely free. 
The Railway Board is entitled to exercise, its advisory and dominating 
influence, upon the management of these, private companies, and what 
more will go on when the State managemeul of the Great Indian Peninsula 
and K. I. Railways comes ( What some of us apprehend very seriously will 
corne about, costs will go up. losses will multiply and the public will be 
where they are. And ultimately want of success will make it obligatory on 
the Government to think anxiously, nay with alarm, of ways and means by 
which some businesslike machinery of the kind that was discarded will have 
to be brought into existence for the purpose of saving tin* situation. 

The Honourable Sardar JOGWNDKA SINGH: Sir, [ am deeply 
indebted to the Honourable Commerce Member for the statement, that he has 
made. He I is shown us tne dilticulties that are in the wa\ of coining to 
direct grips with the problem. He has been trying to explore for the, last year 
some way of separating railway finance from general finance. Ff 1 may say 
so, I am in entire sympathy with the separation of railway finance fro n general 
finance. 

He has also told us that under the present conditions it is impossible to 
raise the required capital, and that really clinches the problem. Unless the 
money can be raised, it would be useless to talk of Company management 
at the present juncture. [f L am not wrong, and reading between the lines. 

1 can see that the Commerce Member would welcome Company management 
if it were possible to raise the necessary capital. But since the necessary 
capital is not available, we have no other alternative hut. to adhere to the 
decision that has already been arrived at. In speaking of Company manage¬ 
ment and State management, he certainly laid great emphasis on State manage 
ment being as efficient as Company management. I never questioned that* 
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What J wish even now to go on the record is whether Slate management would 
be as efficient in profit earning and providing the same facilities for travelling 
which Company management provides. 

Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary in his remarks said that Company manage¬ 
ment will continue even under the changed conditions. This I have not been 
able to understand. How will Company management.of a railway continue 
after the Government have taken it over l Then again, Sir, as the Commerce 
Member pointed out, it is really a question of practical politics, whether the 
capital can be, raised, and since the capital cannot be raised, I would not like to 
go into the question any further. My purpose has been served in getting the 
statement the Commerce Member has made, in pointing out that India would 
welcome the free flow of capital, and if not to-day. in future, India may find 
that Company management is to its advantage more than State management. 
1 will ask the permission of this Council to withdraw the Resolution. 

The Honourable thk PRESIDENT: Is it your pleasure that the 
Resolution bo withdrawn '( 

Thk Honourable Mr. R. P. KARANDIKAR (Bombay: Non-Muham¬ 
madan) : Before 1 accord my sanction to it. 1 have a word to say. 

Thk Honourable thk PRESIDENT: J am afraid the Honourable 
Member has missed his opportunity. The Honourable Mover has replied. 
The Honourable Member (Mr. Karandikar) should have got up before him. 

Thk Honourable Mu. R. P. KARANDIKAR : If it is open to me 1 
oppose it. 

Thk Honourable THK PRESIDENT: Does the Honourable Member 
for Commerce wish to speak before \ put the question ? 

Thk Honourable: Sir CHARLES INNES: No, Sir. 

The Honourable thk PRESIDENT : The motion before the Council is : 

“ That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that he may be 
pleasod to allow a private company to purchase the East Indian Railway or tho Great 
Indian Peninsula. Railway outright." 

The motion was negatived. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock ou Monday, the L5tbt 
September, 1924. 
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The Council met in the Council Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, the 
Honourable the President in the Chair. 


MEMBER SWORN. 

Lieutenant-Colonel John Clayton Coldstream, O.B.E. (Punjab: Nomi¬ 
nated Official). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Amendment op the Usurious Loans Act, 1918. 

404. The Honourable Mr. HAROON JAFJFER: (a) Will Government 
be pleased to state the result of their inquiry into the working of Ac 
No. X of 1918 and into the question raised by Khan Saliib Maulvi Abdul 
Quadir, M.L.A., while introducing his Interest Act (Amendment) Bill in the 
Assembly on the 27th March 1923 '? 

(6) What further steps do Government intend to take in the matter ? 

(c) Do they intend to introduce their own Bill against the principle of 
“ Damdupat ” ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : (a), (b) and (c). After considering 
the views of the Local Governments and other authorities consulted, the 
majority of whom including the Governments of Bombay and the Central 
Provinces do not favour any extension of the rule of Damdupat , the Govern¬ 
ment of India have come to the conclusion that no extension of the rule is 
necessary or desirable. They have also decided, after considering the views of 
the authorities consulted, to postpone further consideration of the question of 
the revision of the Usurious Loans Act, 1918, till more experience of its working 
has been gained. ;i 

Excavations in the Shanwar Wada, Poona. 

405. The Honourable Mr. HAROON JAEFER: Will Government be 
pleased to state— 

(а) how far has the work of excavation in the Shanwar Wada, situated at 

Poona, progressed; 

(б) how much work still remains to be done ; 

(c) when will it be completed ; 

(d) what is the cause of the delay ; and 

(e) when will the Shanwar Wada be open for the use of the public ? 

M151CS ( 1031 ) a 
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The Honourable Sir NARASIMHA SARMA : (a) The inner court¬ 
yard of the palace, containing fountains and channels, together with the 
surrounding rooms, has already bfeen excavated. 

(b) Approximately one-sixteenth part of the area remains to te cleared, 
but some of the structures already unearthed await conservation. 

(c) The work covered by existing estimates will be completed in about 
three years from the time when adequate funds are made available. 

(d) Want of funds. 

(e) The Shanwar Wada is already open to the public by a free pass. 

Grants by the Ordnance Factory to the Alegaonker Schools at 

Kirkee. 

406. The Honourable Mr. IIAROON JAFFER : Will Government be 
pleased to state - 

(a) how many children of the labourers of the Kirkee Arsenal and 

Ammunition Factory, Kirkee, attend the Alegaonker Schools at 
Kirkee ; 

(b) besides the contribution deducted from the salaries of the men, what 

monetary help does the Ordnance Department give to this school; 

(c) is it a fact that this department gives support to such schools 

situated at Jubbdlpore and other places where such factories 
are situated ; 

(d) why is no Government help given to the Alegaonker Schools ; and 

(e) do Government intend to give such help 1 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF: The information 
desired by the Honourable Member in so far as the question concerns the 
Ammunition Factory, Kirkee, is as follows. The required information in 
regard to the Kirkee Arsenal has been called for and will be furnished to the 
Honourable Member on receipt. 

(a) 162. 

(b) Boys employed in the Factory and attending these schools are given 
an increase in pay of 6 pies per diem. A sum of 8 annas a month is deducted 
and paid to the school as fees. The money thus paid to these schools during 
1922-23 amounted to Rs. 1,521. These fees are in lieu of a grant and no further 
grant is made. 

(r) Yes. 

(d) and (e). Government do not consider that any further assistance is 
called for. 

Demolition of the Railway Bridge near the Sangum, Poona. 

467. The Honourable Mr. HAROON JAFFER : (a) Is the Railway 
bridge near the Sangum, Poona, being demolished ? 

(6) If so, did Government, in deciding to demolish the bridge, take into 
consideration the fact that it had previously been used for the transit of Tazias 
on the occasion of Moharram processions ? 
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The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBEtT : (a) Yes. A bridge under the 
railway has been substituted for the overbridge in question. 

(6) Government have no information teyond the fact that the scheme 
was approved by the Local Government. 

Recommendations of the Indian Bar Committee. 

408. The Honourable Dr. DWARKANATH MITTER : (a) Have the 
Government of India received information as to what steps have been taken 
by the different High Courts in India, respectively, to give effect to the recom¬ 
mendations of the Indian Bar Committee ? 

(6) If so, will the Government be pleased to state in what manner and 
to what extent the recommendations have been given effect to in the different 
High Courts, respectively ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : (a) and (b). Certain rules framed 

by the Calcutta High Court were published with the Home Department Noti¬ 
fication No. F.-422-24-Judicial, dated the 5th September 1924, but the Gov¬ 
ernment of India have no information whether any other High Courts have 
framed rules to give effect to the recommendations of the Indian Bar Com¬ 
mittee. They are still awaiting the views of the Local Governments, High 
Courts, and other authorities consulted in the matter. 


APOLOGY BY THE HONOURABLE MR. HAROON JAFFER FOR NON- 
ATTENDANCE AT THE MEETING ON THE 11TH INSTANT. 

The Honourable Mr. HAROON JAFFER (Bombay Presidency: 
Muhammadan) : Sir, before we proceed to the ordinary business of the day, 
I wish to say a few words in explanation. I am really sorry that on the last 
meeting day, that is the 11th instant, I was absent from here and caused so 
much inconvenience to His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief and other 
Honourable Members of this House. I did send a telegram three days before 
the meeting that I was not able to come on the 11th, but I think it was con¬ 
sidered to be faulty by the Department. I wish to make it quite clear that 
my absence on that day was not intentional, and 1 am very sorry for any in¬ 
convenience I may have caused. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY (West 
Bengal: Non-Muhammadan): May I have your permission in this con¬ 
nection, Sir, to make a suggestion to the Honourable the Leader of the House 
for consideration. When for unavoidable reasons an Honourable Member is 
absent and is unable to ask a Colleague to put his question all the trouble and 
labour of the Departments and Honourable Members’ time is wasted if the 
answer which has been prepared is not given on account of his absence. 
Unless there are strong reasons to the contrary, it would be an advantage for 
the Honourable Members opposite to give their answers (as they have the right 
to do if they choose), so that they may be available to the public and form 
the basis of any future action that Honourable Members may desire to take. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN (West 
Punjab : Muhammadan): Sir, I also rise for the same sort of explanation ; 
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but I did send a wire that I was caught by a flood and could not get out. I 
hope my wire got here in time. 

The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFI (Law Member): 
Sir, although I feel sure that the House will readily accept the explanation 
which has been given by two of our Honourable Colleagues with reference to 
their absence on the days when their questions were put down on the agenda, 
I would like to mention to the House that the Honourable Mr. Haroon Jaffer 
first sent a telegram asking the Department to put down his questions for 
the 11th. In compliance with his request the questions were so put down on 
the agenda of the 11th. Subsequently, again, a telegram was received from 
him in the office to the effect that he would arrive before the 14th. Appar¬ 
ently the telegram must have been mutilated in the Telegraph Office and the 
word “not,” which 1 have no doubt my Honourable friend intended to 
emphasise in his telegram, was missing in the telegram as it was received by 
the Department. The Department, in view of the express request already 
made by him that his questions be put down on the 11th, took this tele¬ 
gram to be a confirmation of his previous telegram, and that is how the whole 
affair took place. 

With regard to the suggestion made by my Honourable and learned 
friend opposite (Dr. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary), T would like to mention 
that there is already a provision in our rules that, whenever the Government 
regard the answer to a question put down by any Honourable Member as of 
importance, and that Honourable Member happens to be absent on the day 
for which the question has been put down, it is open to the Government to 
give the answer even though the Honourable Member may not be present. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: I think the House will agree 
with me that this matter may now be dropped. The telegram sent by the 
Honourable Member was certainly not as clear as it might have been, and 
the officials of the Council had no alternative but to put his questions on the 
agenda of the day for which he had already asked. 

At the same time the Honourable Member has made it clear that no 
intentional discourtesy to the Council was intended. I think we may accept 
fully the explanation which he lias given, and I would only emphasise what 
the Honourable the Leader of the House put before the House the other 
day, namely, that if Honourable Members are unable to be present to put 
their questions, they should give timely notice to the officials of the Council 
and, if possible, to the department concerned. I may add that it is always 
open to Honourable Members to ask a friend to put their questions on their 
behalf, in which case of course no complication will arise. 

RESOLUTION REGARDING THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 

LEE COMMISSION. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR (Home Secretary): Sir, I rise to 
move*the Resolution which stands in my name. Before I do so I have been 
requested by the Honourable the Home Member to express to the House his 
regret that urgent business in another place prevents him from being in his 
placefin this House to-day, and he trusts that the House will acquit him of 
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any discourtesy in the matter. I am sure the House has a sufficiently lively 
recollection of the solicitude with which the Honourable the Home Member, 
when he occupied your august Chair, Sir,•asserted the dignity and preroga¬ 
tives of this House to absolve him from any such imputation. 

Sir, I move this Resolution in redemption of an assurance which I was 
authorised last May to give to the House, that before any orders were passed 
on the recommendations of the Royal Commission this lb-use would have an 
opportunity of expressing its views on those recommendations. The Report 
has now been for some time in the hands of Honourable Members, and 1 may 
safely assume that it has received their close attention and examination. As 
J do not wish to trespass unduly upon the patience and indulgence of the 
House and as 1 have in a brief space of time to cover a very extensive tra< I 
of ground, 1 shall not weary the House with any mere recapitulation ot matter 
of which they are already in full possession. Ido not propose louder to (lie 
history of the appointment of this Commission. The Commission has been 
unjustly charged with omitting matters which did not fall within their terms 
of reference. On this point 1 shall only say this. The passing of the Govern¬ 
ment oi India Act created new conditions and it was dearly important, apart 
from the unmistakable urgency of the question of relief to the Services, 
that early steps ought to be taken as soon as sufficient experience should be 
obtained to bring the organisation of the Services more closely into conloim- 
ity with the new conditions so set up. That may appear to some Honour¬ 
able Members an unduly limited objective. But it. was certainly a very 
necessary and logical objective. The Commission were not instructed to 
proceed on a hypothetical basis, but on the basis of the Act and of the policy 
underlying it in respect of the Services. They proceeded on that, basis ; 
they entered on their task with ardour and devotion and completed it with 
due deliberation, but nevertheless with remarkable despatch. I think, what¬ 
ever views may be held of their conclusions, a recognition of these facts is due 
to the distinguished members of the Commission. Nor can anything be 
imputed to the advisers of His Majesty in the matter other than an honest 
and earnest desire to promote, in the words of Bacon, ‘ k a sober and laborious 
inquiry of truth and to select the fittest, instruments for that purpose. 
If the Report does not assume solutions of great constitutional issues, which 
as a matter of fact have not been yet solved, it not only does not prejudice 
them but keeps them clearly in view. If the Commission had attempted to 
do more than this, they would have exceeded their instructions. 

Having regard, therefore, to the conditions in which the Commission enter¬ 
ed on its labours, to the high authority and grave responsibilities conferred and 
imposed upon it by His Majesty, and to the distinction of its members, the 
House will, I think, be prepared to treat their united counsels with the respect 
which they deserve and will recognise the significance of the view which they 
emphasise as to the inter-dependcncc of their agreed conclusions end the 
spirit of compromise by which they have been inspired. Though the Com¬ 
mission has not hesitated to recommend bold and extensive measures of ad¬ 
vance, no extreme views have prevailed, and doubtless none of the advocates 
of the various interests affected will express themselves as fully satisfied. But 
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that is an inevitable incident of any attempt to reconcile on a basis of com¬ 
promise divergent views and interests. Compromises do not always lead to 
sound conclusions ; but when a Tribunal with the authority of a Royal Com¬ 
mission, one of the highest Tribunals recognised by the British constitution, 
and constituted as this (Commission was constituted, is able to arrive at unani¬ 
mous conclusions, that remarkable fact lends to their agreement a very special 
degree of significance and importance. I would remind the House that com¬ 
promise in the best sense of the word means conciliation. 

1 now turn to the definite proposals of the Commission and again I shall 
limit myself to essential principles and to the widest issues. The issues are 
indeed of the greatest moment and magnitude 1 .. They affect in almost all of 
its component parts an administrative machine which, in the complexity of 
its structure, the diversity of its functions, the heavy burden of its duties and 
its responsibilities, has no close parallel at the present day and no precedent 
in history. Whatever the form of government, an efficient administrative 
service is an indispensable condition of good government. Any Government 
which does not hand over to its successor contented, efficient and incorruptible 
services will have been guilty of one of the greatest possible derelictions of duty, 
especially if that transfer should take place at a crucial time of transition. 
Further, if the administrative services are to (arrv out honestly and impar¬ 
tially the policy of Government they must be safeguarded from the insidious 
dangers of political influence. Jtivcry modern State has learnt, generally by 
bitter experience, the necessity for these safeguards and they have been clear¬ 
ly recognised in the recommendations of the Royal Commission on the subject 
of the control of Services. 

The present position, as the House is aware, is that the control of the All- 
India Services is vested completely in the Secretary of State in Council. The 
Commission would leave this position unchanged in respect of the Services 
operating in the reserved fields, and they would place the Services operating in 
the transferred fields under the control of the Local Governments. The basis 
of these proposals has been ably and acutely examined by a member of the 
Commission, Professor Coupland, in a separate Minute. He points out that 
they are based on two of the cardinal principles of the reforms. If the one 
principle was to make Ministers and Legislative Councils responsible in the 
fullest practicable degree for the good government of the transferred field, the 
other principle was that the Secretary of State and Parliament must remain 
no less fully responsible for the reserved field. Only through the Secretary of 
State can the responsibility of Parliament be fulfilled. It cannot be fulfilled 
through any other agency if responsible government is to be interpreted and 
practised in accordance not merely with constitutional forms but with the well 
established lessons of political experience. The responsibility is too great to 
be broken at any point. It must form from link to link a single chain. 

As regards their second proposal—that relating to provincialisation—the 
Commission, as I have said, have not hesitated to urge a great and a significant 
advance. I am aware that there is a considerable body of opinion —and of 
Indian opinion—which holds that, looking to the future, looking to the ultimate 
consolidation of India as a national and political unit, this may prove to be too 
great a concession to centrifugal forces. That is a position which is entitled 
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to respectful attention, but regarding the *proposition as a whole, I think it 
will be admitted that it is in consonance with the policy and purposes of the 
Act and the predominant voice of political opinion in India. 

The Services affected are the Indian Educational Service, the Indian 
Veterinary Service, the Indian Agricultural Service, the Indian Forest Service 
in Bombay and Burma, and the Buildings and Roads Branch of the Indian 
Service of Engineers. I leave in a category by itself the Indian Medical Service, 
which presents problems of special difficulty and intricacy on which no sum¬ 
mary decision is possible. But with the reservations stated in the Resolution 
the Government of India are provisionally prepared to accept the Commission’s 
recommendation for the constitution of Provincial Medical Services. 

In regard to the next point of major importance—the Indianisation of the 
Services—the Commission has taken a view radically different from that of 
its predecessor and proposes a step far in advance of anything that has hitherto 
been contemplated. I will only invite the attention of the House to the follow¬ 
ing figures so that Honourable Members may visualize what it is that these 
proposals actually mean. I take the All-India Services. The present sancth >ned 
strength is 4,279 ; their actual number is just under 4 , 000 . It, is estimated that 
on the proposals of the Commission, about 1,300 posts, so far as future recruits 
are concerned, will be provincialised, and J will assume for the sake of argu¬ 
ment that this means practically complete Indianisation. There will remain 
something under 3,000 posts on an AH-India basis bid of these 3.000 it is con¬ 
templated that the greater portion will eventually be filled by Indians. In 
every ease except the Police it is recommended that Indian recruitment, to these 
Services should be more than half the total, while in the Police, it is proposed 
to recruit half and half. If the proposals of the Commission are given effect 
to, there, will. I estimate, eventually remain in the. All-India Services only some 
1.300 British officers including the doctors of the military reserve. I f we confine 
our consideration to the two security Services- the Indian Civil Service and the 
Indian Police -the number of posts which will eventually beheld by Europeans 
on the proposals of the Commission is less than 900. I sometimes wonder if it 
is realised that, when the Indian Civil Service consists half of Europeans and 
half of Indians, there will only be (575 officers employed in the whole of India in 
the important tasks which this service performs and of this number less than 
400 will be filling posts of major responsibility, the remainder being under 
training in less responsible posts or on leave. Is it really suggested that some 
400 British officers employed in important Secretariat or administrative posts, 
as heads of districts, as Sessions Judges, as Judges of the High Courts, as 
Political officers and the like, is an excessive number for a country with a 
population of over 300 millions ? 

To these proposals the Commission attach a corollary which, for the reasons 
which I have already briefly indicated, is vital and indispensable. They urge 
that the Public Services Commission contemplated by the Government of India 
Act should be established without delay ; and they urge further, with special 
reference to their proposals for provincialisation, that Public Service Acts to 
regulate the conditions of service in the Public Services should be passed with 
as little delay as possible. 
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Well, Sir, can it be denied that these proposals go far ? To many they 
appear to go too far. They certainly do not err on the side of undue caution 
and timidity. Indeed, 1 have heard apprehensions expressed that, apart from 
the question of European and Indian recruitment, they will raise serious 
problems in the sphere of Indian recruitment alone. The Muhammadan com¬ 
munity and other communities are apprehensive that they may sufier in the 
process. Several of the Provinces evince alarm at the possibility of the im¬ 
portation into their jurisdiction of an undue number of officers from other 
Provinces. It is clear that questions of this character cannot be met without 
some departure from the principle of unrestricted competition. The policy of 
Government in the matter was explained more than a year ago by Sir Malcolm 
Hailey ; but it is evident that these issues must inevitably arise, under the Lee 
Commission’s proposals, in a new and a more acute form. I can say no more 
than that they are engaging the very serious attention of the Government of 
India. 

Taking a broad survey of these proposals, it is at any rate obvious that the 
Commission did not, as many were disposed to anticipate, put on their terms 
of reference the narrow construction of a mandate to propose reliefs for the 
Services. It is to this aspect of the question that I now turn. The Com¬ 
mission approached this problem with two main objects in view. The first 
was relief to the officers now in the Services, and the second was the maintenance 
on the scale they proposed of recruitment to those Services. 

The financial position of the Services had been urgent for a long time and 
it had become more urgent with the lapse of time. That was established by 
an elaborate inquiry instituted by the Government of India into the rise in 
prices before 1912. These questions again formed the subject of examination 
in 1912 when the Islington Commission was appointed. That Commission 
laboured under what in those distant days was not uncommonly incidental to 
such inquiries, a more than elephantine period of gestation. It reported 
after the outbreak of the war. The war raised perilous and portentous issues 
to which all others had of necessity to yield precedence. Many members of the 
Service went to the war. The rest bent themselves to the tasks which had been 
allotted to them. They got no relief such as was obtained by the Civil Services 
in the United Kingdom in the shape of war bonuses or otherwise. 

It has frequently been contended that that was the right form in which to 
grant the relief. That may be so. But had the relief been given in that form 
and at that time, the cost up-to-date to the Indian Exchequer would have been 
a matter not of lakhs but of crores. The orders on the Islington Commission’s 
Report, many of the recommendations of which necessarily had already be¬ 
come largely obsolete, were issued during the years 1919-20 at a time when 
financial and economic oscillations were violent and unpredictable. It was 
impossible to foretell what the stable level of adjustment would be, and many 
of the anticipations then formed were falsified by events. Then we had the 
Montagu-Chelmsford inquiry. We had the enactment of the Government of 
India Act in 1919, —another momentous change in the data. There was the 
inquiry instituted by the document commonly known by the name of my 
predecessor. There was the inquiry by Lord McDonnell’s Committee, but 
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as the Royal Commission rightly observes, »the result of all these inquiries was 
merely to state the propositions and not to solve them. Now it has never been 
contended on behalf of the Services that t^ey should be restored to the posi¬ 
tion occupied by their more fortunate predecessors. They do not claim to 
be relieved of their share of the burden of the war and of the disturbing econo¬ 
mic conditions which supervened. They only claim that they should be 
placed in a position to discharge their duties under tolerable conditions without 
the continual strain and anxiety of great and growing financial embarrassments. 
The revisions of pay of 1919 did not attempt to go further than this. There 
was one vital assumption on which these revisions were based the exchange 
value of the rupee. [ will not recapitulate the evidence to show that that is a 
fact. It has been affirmed so explicitly by men who are in the best position to 
judge, including the then Viceroy and the then Secretary of State for India, 
that the matter is no longer open to debate. It will be observed that the pro- 
posals of the Commission are largely designed to meet tin* needs of the remitter, 
as is apparent from the main form in which they propose 1 hat relief should be 
granted. They suggest that an addition of Us. 50 a month should be made, to 
overseas pay, and that the whole of the overseas pay should then be converted 
into sterling at a 2.s*. rate of exchange. The Government of I ndia prefer to put 
this proposal in a simplified form by which the overseas pav will be stated in 
sterling and paid in sterling. The officer will be protected against Ws if the 
rupee falls below' l.s\ b/., and if the rupee rises above bs\ !</. the profit will go 
to Government. Another of the most crushing burdens which fell upon the 
Services was the enormous rise in the cost of sea passages. 1 believe it is a fact 
that an officer w r ho Indore t he war could take his wife and one child to England 
and back for Its. 3,000 and could do it in 1920 for Its. ‘2,000 could only do it 
now for Its. 5,000. The Commission proposes to give a moderate relief in this 
respect. As regards officers holding administrative posts, the Commission 
did not arrive at a unanimous conclusion. The majority of the Commission 
proposes to give relief to posts whose pay does not exceed Us. 4,C()(> a month. 
The Government of India are. disposed to take a middle course,. They are 
impressed by the fact that the financial circumstances of many officers holding 
administrative posts are straitened and that it will in many eases be a matter 
of administrative necessity to raise the pay of certain posts above the time¬ 
scales to correspond with the relief given at the top of t he t iine-scales, so that 
1 he proportion between the officer on the time scale ami the officer holding an 
administrative post may not be unduly disturbed. At the same t imo fhev con¬ 
sider it. unnecessary to extend the grant of relief to any officer drawing at 
present more than Rs. 3.000 a month except in respect rf passages. 

Jn the matter of pensions the Commission declined tore-open the question 
of the refund of the 1 per cent, contribution to officers of the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice. It must be remembered that under the system which terminated in 1919 
the pension of a member of the Indian Civil Service, was not .tl.HM) per annum 
as commonly represented. It has been calculated t hat an officer of the Indian 
Civil Service formerly contributed €250 a year to his own pension and received 
only £750 per annum from the State. It will not be till 1944 that any officer of 
the Indian Civil Service will receive a pension of £1,000 per annum. Those now 
retiring receive very much less. The Commission proposed to grant certain 
enhanced pensions to members of the Indian Civil Service who attain the high 
M151CS A2 
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rank of Member of Cou»cil or Governor. The Government of Tndia are unable 
to accept this proposal. It has been argued that the great and special respon¬ 
sibilities devolving on Members of Councils and Governors clearly differentiate 
them from other administrative and judicial officers in the service, and that 
the increase advocated by the majority of the Commission is a very moderate 
recognition of this fact. On the other hand, the pensions of the Indian Civil 
Service have hitherto always been on a uniform basis, and any breach in this 
uniformity might lead to a total reconstruction of the whole of the pension 
system which the Government of India are not at present prepared to advocate 
or to undertake. Therefore, Sir, the only reward which' these officers will 
obtain is the honour of having served India in some of the most exacting and 
most arduous posts under the Crown. In the case of the other Services the 
proposal is for a moderate increase of Rs. 1,000 a year in ordinary pension from 
25 years’ service onwards. The inadequacy of the existing rates has been 
a long-standing ground for complaint. The pension was fixed originally nearly 
70 years ago at Rs. 5,000 a year which at that time was worth £500. Under the 
proposal of the Commission the 30 year pension will now bring £612-10$. 

It is, 1 think, not an excessive increase to cover the changed conditions of so 
long a period. 

These are the main recommendations of the (Vmmission in regard to finan¬ 
cial relief, and l shall leave it. to mv Honourable Colleague the financial Sec¬ 
retary to explain them and their consequences in fuller detail. I will only say 
this that the Services have suffered tin*. “ ! lope deferred that maketh the heart 
sick ”. The (Commission themselves have given testimony to t he whole-hearted 
acceptance of the reforms and the spirit of the Government of India Act by 
the Services and their anxiety to assist and play their part in the progress of 
India along the road to self-government. 1 n spite of much obloquy, they have 

not deviated from this path. If 1 should select any particular Service which 
has been more exposed to such attacks but which has nevertheless, in spite of 
such attacks and in spite of the hardships and perils peculiarly incidental to 
their profession, persisted steadfastly in the path of duty, it would be the 
Indian Police Service. If the recommendations made on their behalf and on 
behalf of the Service's as a whole are moderate and equitable, as I contend they 
are, they should be granted without further delay. Efficient and contented 
services are not more essential to the Government as at present constituted than 
to the Government as it may hereafter be constituted. Inefficient and 
discontented services must prove the most costly of all. 

1 will touch very briefly on the subject of recruitment. The Com¬ 
mission have proceeded on the assumption that a certain though a much 
reduced element of Europeans in the higher public Services will be re¬ 
quired for a considerable number of years to come. I do not think,—and 
I am encouraged in this belief by a letter written by an Honourable Member 
of this House which I recently saw in the Press and which struck me by the 
spirit of generosity and goodwill by which it was inspired- I do not think that 
any Honourable Member will desire to contest that assumption and I do not 
therefore propose to fortify it. Indeed I myself look forward to the day 
when India, having attained to her full political stature, will of her own free 
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will desire to retain the services of European officers. It has been suggested 
that this result could be obtained and these prospects could still be kept in 
view if European recruitment were suspended in order to accelerate the 
process of Indianisation. 1 would remind the House that as a service is an 
organism of slow growth so also it extends its roots, the sources of its life and 
renovation, both wide and deep. There has been a tradition of the inheritance 
from father to son of service in India and there are distinguished records of 
services in India rendered by members of families whose names are house¬ 
hold words. There have been, and there still are, traditions at the Univer¬ 
sities and the great schools of England giving encouragement to an Indian 
career and making provision for it. These old and valuable traditions, valu¬ 
able certainly to England, but even more so to India —-can easily be destroyed, 
but if you cut them at the root they will die and they cannot be revived. 

That, Sir, is the plain and unvarnished tale which I have to lay before, 
the House. I have not attempted to adorn it with any flowers of rhetoric 
or to point it with any thorns of controversy. 1 have made no attempt to 
sway the judgment of the House by any invocation of emotion or prejudice. 
I have appealed to the reason, the sense, of justice and the statesmanship of 
the House. I am prepared to base my case on that appeal and on that appeal 
alone. The House is now in full possession of the views provisionally arrived 
at by the Government of India, on the main recommendations of the Commis¬ 
sion, and I think that, whatever may be the judgment of Honourable Members 
on questions of principle or on questions of detail, they will agree that these 
recommendations represent a serious, a sincere, and a statesmanlike endeavour 
to arrive without fear or favour at just; and practical conclusions. These 
large issues, on which so much that is momentous for the expeditious as 
well as for the orderly and peaceful progress of the country depends, ought to 
be approached with a large mind ; and I say this not with regard to any parti¬ 
cular aspect of the problem, such as the relief of the Services, but equally with 
regard to those great questions of reconstruction and reorganisation, on all 
of which, as the Commission so strenuously plead, the integrality of their 
report as an organic whole is based. 1 urge. Sir, that we for our part ought 
to take a broad perspective of that structure. 

1 urge that we for our part ought to approach these issues in the spirit 
of the words of the most statesmanlike of philosophers and the most philoso¬ 
phic of statesmen, “ Magnanimity in politics is not seldom the truest wisdom/ 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Member has 
still to move the Resolution which stands in his name ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : Sir, I move the. Resolution that 
stands in my name. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : But it has not been read out ? 
The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : No, Sir. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: That has to be done under 
Standing Order No. 60. 
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The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : I move : 

“ That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council:— 

(1) that the following recommendations of the Royal Commission on the Superior 

Civil Services in India be in principle approved— 

(a) that while the existing system of appointment and control of the All-India 

Services should, in present conditions, bo maintained in reserved fields, 
the following Services operating in transferred fields, namely, the Indian 
Educational Service, the Indian Agricultural Service, the Indian Veterinary 
Service, the Buildings and Roads Branch of the Indian Service of En¬ 
gineers in those provinces in which the two branches have been separated, 
and the Indian Forest Service in Bombay and Burma, should so far as 
future recruits are concerned be appointed and controlled by Local Gov¬ 
ernments ; 

(b) that recruitment of Indians for the Services in reserved fields should be 

increased as recommended ; 

(c) that, having particular regard to recommendation (a), early steps be taken to 

constitute the Public Service Commission contemplated by section 96-C 
of the Government of India Act and to enact such legislation as may be 
necessary ; 

(2) that pay, passage concessions and pensions be granted to the officers of the 

Superior Civil Services in Tndia approximately on the scale recommended ; 

and 

(3) that the recommendation of the Royal Commission regarding the constitution 

of - Provincial Medical Services in Governors’ Provinces be accepted in 

principle? subject to — 

(a) the employment in the provinces of an adequate military reserve ; 

( b ) the provision of adequate medical attendance for British officers in the Civil 

Services and their families ; and 

(c) the further consideration of the conditions necessary to secure an adequate 

number of British medical recruits for the needs of the army.” 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: T think it will be convenient 
at this stage if I explain to the Council the course which 1 propose to adopt 
with regard to the amendments of which notice has been given. As the 
Council has no doubt observed these amendments fall into two classes. First, 
there are those of the Honourable Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary and of the 
Honourable Mr. Karandikar, which arc of a dilatory character. They express 
no opinion on the merits of the proposals put forward in the Resolution, but 
suggest that action be delayed until, in the case of the Honourable Sir Deva 
Prasad Sarvadhikary. the inquiries about the Reforms have been completed, 
and action has been taken thereon, and, in the case of the Honourable 
Mr. Karandikar, a fresh Committee, to be set up by the Legislature, has 
dealt with the recommendations. The other amendments agree with the 
Resolution, in so far as it propounds an immediate decision, but seek to 
modify it in varying degrees of stringency. In order to prevent confusion I 
have decided that the Council shall first be called upon to decide whether 
a delay should occur in dealing with the proposals of the Lee Commission 
or not; and, as the Honourable Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikarv’s amendment 
suggests an indefinite delay, whereas the amendment of the Honourable 
Mr. Karandikar suggests only a delay until a Committee of the Legislature 
has taken action, I shall call upon the Honourable Sir Deva Prasad Sarvad¬ 
hikary first. I shall also divide his amendment into two parts and call 
upon him to move, in the first instance, only that portion of it. ending with 
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the words “ recommendations of the I>e Commission ”, which suggests 
dilatory action. When he has moved this amendment—and in so doing 
I shall allow him to cover the whole of the, terms of the Resolution and of 
his amendment—I shall call upon the Honourable Mr. Karandikar. I shall 
allow him similarly to deal with the whole field covered by the Resolution, 
the Honourable Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary’s amendment and his own 
amendment, but I shall not permit him formally to move his amendment 
until that of the Honourable Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary is out of the way. 
If the Honourable Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary’s amendment is carried, 
then that of the Honourable Mr. Karandikar will not be called up, but if the 
amendment of the Honourable Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary is defeated, 
then I shall call upon the Honourable Mr. Karandikar formally to move his 
amendment and take a decision on that. Once these t wo dilatory amendments 
have been disposed of, I shall deal with the other amendments, including 
the second part of that standing in the name of the Honourable Sir Deva Prasad 
Sarvadhikary, but it should be clearly understood that these can be put in 
their entirety only if the dilatory amendments are defeated. If either of the 
dilatory amendments is carried, then only such parts of the other amendments 
will be put as are not inconsistent with the decision in favour of delay I 
desire once again to make it clear that the whole of the Resolution and the 
two dilatory amendments will be open to discussion to the whole House 
pending the decision upon the question of the delay, but I shall not expect 
the Members, who have given notice of amendments of a different kind, to 
elaborate the points of detail contained in their amendments until the 
time comes, if it does, for them to be considered. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY (West 
Bengal: Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I beg to move the amendment standing 
in my name and having regard to your ruling I shall read out the whole of the 
amendment but would not move the last portion of it for t;he n present. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : 1 think it would be convenient if 
the Honourable Member reads out the amendment which he intends to move. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY: I move: 

“That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that it be repre¬ 
sented to the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India that pending the inquiries 
about Reforms and action that may be taken thereon, it is not desirable to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Lee Commission.” 

The portion of the amendment that will not be now moved but will be 
moved later is shown in the paper and need not be read out except to show 
what connection it would have with the first portion of the amendment and the 
context. 

Before proceeding to speak on my amendment I desire to congratulate 
the Honourable the Home Secretary on the lucid and dispassionate manner in 
which he has presented the Government case before the House. I am sure we 
should have been glad to see our old friend, the Honourable the Home Member, 
here to-day if it was possible. He has not been good enough to visit us since 
he left us and this would be one occasion when we should have looked forward 
to his presence in our midst. But, Sir, as has been explained, business elsewhere 
detains him and if I may say so the lucid presentment of the Honourable 
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Mr. Crerar has left nothing to be desired. He has taken all possible care to leave 
controversial matters out and to import none of that bland bravado and 
pitiless pleasantry that have been attempted elsewhere on the Government 
Benches for no useful purpose. It will be my endeavour and I am sure it will 
be the endeavour of all Honourable Members to keep the debate on the same 
high level and to do our barest duty on the occasion, which for me happens to be 
on a line different from that of many others in this House. The Honourable 
Mr. Crerar comes here in an atmosphere which was described by Lord Pentland 
as “deliberately and wisely constructed in order to represent powerful 
interests and men with larger stake in the country.” My misfortune is that I 
can hardly claim to be one of such and my duty is to put the popular point 
of view for I belong to the people, a point of view which may not find large 
favour here. The Honourable Mr. Crerar comes with the confident modesty of 
an assured victor who has only to walk in to look round and to win. If as 
in ancient times, when the Rajput's own citadel gate was closed against him 
if he happened badly to lose an action elsewhere, Mr. Crerar’s attitude might 
have been different. He is assured of victory here ! 

But that will not dissuade me from trying to do my duty and to take my 
defeat, for some defeats are better than victories as some victories are worse 
than defeats. I could not allow judgment to go by default without trying to 
put in the point of view which I believe animates the large bulk of what 
I may be permitted to call the people of the country, the intelligentsia if you 
like whom some are anxious to see separated from the masses from certain 
points of view. Sir, on previous occasions it became my duty, sometimes 
painful, to have to withdraw Resolutions and amendments for which I found 
not the least chance of success in this House. But on an occasion like this such 
a course would serve no useful purpose, for the Government Resolution is there 
and will have to be dealt with and be passed in any event. You have been pleased 
to describe my motion as a dilatory one. It may be so from certain points of 
view. But it is not put forward with the object of mere idle delay. I am pre¬ 
pared to discuss the Report on its merits, to show that my mentality is not one of 
obstructive dilatoriness, but it is only the exigencies of the situation that have 
obliged me to put forward the suggestion about the postponement of this ques¬ 
tion till the Reforms Committee, which the Government saw fit to appoint, 
following their own departmental Committee, to investigate closely the possibili¬ 
ties of further action even in regard to the Reforms under the Government 
of India Act, has reported though this is not the time to refer fully to the 
evidence that has been given before that Committee in public, not in camera 
as in the other case. 1 think public opinion is considerably satisfied that all 
that has been going on under the Government of India Act and the Reforms 
Scheme is not in the best interests of the country and drastic changes are needed. 
It has also come out that those officials who have to deal with the Ministers in 
the transferred departments of the Provinces are not always having, to put it 
mildly, a happy time of it. That tension has been the order of the day is 
clear, and if in some Provinces diarchy has partially or fully failed, it is largely, 
if not wholly, due to the existence of that tension between the ministry and the 
officials who are charged with the carrying out of the orders and decisions 
of the ministry. 
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Having regard to that fact, it is incumbent upon those w ho have the order¬ 
ing of things to wait and see wLat further developments take place, to see 
what action the Reforms Committee suggest to minimise that tension and 
for having the decisions of the Ministry concerned better carried out. That, 
Sir, is in part my reason for urging that, in view of the present examination 
of reform measures that is going on, Government should wait and watch 
before undertaking large administrative changes affecting the uncertain 
future. 

Taking some of the points of merit which I think I ought to indicate, as 
showing that, not merely on the ground that I am putting forward for delay 
but on the merits also, it would be desirable to wait and obtain further public 
opinion regarding the Lee recommendations, which both in principle and 
detail the Right Honourable the Secretary of State has shown a commendable 
desire to obtain. Let us take in the first instance the financial question. 
In the House of Lords and elsewhere we were given to understand that the 
expenses involved by what was proposed by the Commission would be some* 
where near 1 crore, 1J crore if not 1J crores a year in time. The Honourable 
the Finance Member elsewhere said the other day that we need not talk at 
all of the finances in this concern in crores, for they are in lakhs. Well, Sir, 
I have never been able to understand financial legerdemain feats ; and when 
the opportunity occurs there may be an obstacle that vanishes like a wall of 
water when other opportunities demand precedence. I shall take the figures 
as they have been given in the other place though I am not persuaded that 
they are correct. The Government of India will not have to pay more than 26 
lakhs, I believe, and it can do so when necessary ; but I shall go back to my 
own Province where the seemingly modest sum of 9*3 lakhs will have to be 
spent. Situated as we are in that unfortunate Province—I shall not refer to 
political and other questions but merely to the financial question we have to 
find and pay in the near future 63 lakhs of rupees, which the generosity of the 
Legislature and the Government enabled us to get for the last three years. 
And, Sir, with regard to the question of retrenchment which has been engaging 
attention here as elsewhere, although an influential and representative Retrench¬ 
ment Committee has been recommending fairly large reductions in Bengal, 
reductions amounting I believe to nearly a crore of rupees, Rs. 98,25,900 to be 
closer,—no more than Rs. 9,28,000 have been retrenched so far and the ultimate 
reductions in view are no more than Rs. 11,56,000. That is the position of 
Bengal which is invited now, in addition to the 63 lakhs of rupees that she 
will have to find in regard to questions arising out of the Provincial Contribu¬ 
tion Scheme, to meet this addition of over 9 lakhs. I say Bengal is not able 
to bear that burden. That in itself would be enough reason for my entering 
a protest. 

With regard to the larger questions involved by the Lee Commission’s 
Report, I shall take one other aspect of the question. Sir, it is very unedify¬ 
ing, it is undignified, to have to quibble about meeting the legitimate griev¬ 
ances of those who are serving you, those who have undoubtedly served well 
in the past and those who, if left alone, will serve us as well and better in the 
future. I for myself would be prepared to treat the grievances and com¬ 
plaints and requirements of those who are already in service with the fullest 
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measure of generosity that would be permissible on the materials placed before 
us ; I should like to separate their case from those larger questions of policy 
in the future which have been hopelessly and unwarrantably mixed up in the 
recommendations of the Lee Commission. The adamantine interdependent 
pact if I may so call it, that the Lee Commission made the pivot of their re¬ 
commendations, has been much in the way of treating separately the case of 
those whose immediate grievances have to be, and I say ought to be, imme¬ 
diately satisfied on proper materials. 1 shall not indulge in any meticulous 
examination of the wording of this Resolution, as to whether the words “ in 
principle ” and “ approximately ” do not give the whole show away from the 
point of view of the interdependency of the recommendations. Nor shall I 
refer to those changes in the recommendations voiced in this Resolution 
which the Government of India have themselves shown readiness to suggest. 
Take for example their generous and seemly consent to the withholding of 
larger pensions in the case of an Executive Member of the Government or a 
Governor. I need not go into details but say that the interdependence does 
not stand. The belated addition of the question of the Medical Services in 
this Resolution and elsewhere shows that that interdependence has for all prac¬ 
tical purposes disappeared. I suggest therefore that the case of those in 
service, or who are immediately affected by the situation that has arisen 
out of the Reforms, sliould be taken up and redressed on proper materials as 
soon as possible. Sir, family budgets have been circulated although the 
evidence before the Commission is not forthcoming. But who has ever 
troubled about the family budgets of those from whose pockets this crore and 
a half (or 9 lakhs for Bengal) is to come ? But I should not allow questions 
of that kind to stand in the way of justly dealing with the case of those whose 
grievances are legitimate and well-founded. Unfortunately, Sir, the terms 
of reference have been somewhat widened, and a subtle change in interpreta¬ 
tion has come in which has permitted the Commission not to confine itself 
to the absolute requirements of the case, but has permitted enunciation of 
questions of policy, questions of future control and recruitment on racial basis 
that would not on a strict reading of the terms of reference arise. It has 
enabled them also to change and differentiate in a way that was not intended 
regarding the position of members of the same Service, with the same training, 
recruited in England but having a different domicile. If 20 per cent, increase 
of pay was intended, as the Finance Member’s statement would show, it might 
have been given straight away instead of being camouflaged to the detriment of 
Indian Members. Those who tell us that we are making bad blood between 
the people and the Service by withholding our immediate assent to these 
recommendations—to them I shall answer back that by mixing up these ques¬ 
tions you have made the position more difficult. The tension Is not only 
between the people and the Services, which did not exist before, but also 
between different sections and members of the same Service. We have been 
told a certain proportion of Europeans is necessary in order to secure the 
British character, or what other people have called, the Steel frame character 
of the administration. Well, before 1919 questions of that kind did not 
trouble the authorities. They were content to have as members of the same 
Service men, whether Europeans or Indians, but sufficiently trained and 
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recruited in England, and they had exaotly the same privileges, the same 
concessions, the same pay. Now for the first time questions of pay, of over¬ 
seas allowances, of exchange compensation and of special privileges, medical 
attendance, etc., have been imported which have certainly led to tension 
between these two sections of the same Service who are inequitably differen¬ 
tiated and among whom amity and good feeling have so long prevailed. 
Questions of that kind hardly affect those who are already in service, who had 
entered service with their eyes fully open as to what was in store for them 
and whom the questions arising out of the reforms would in no way affect 
so far as those details are concerned. This differentiation for the first time is 
an unfortunate aspect of the recommendations which to my mind would in 
itself be a good reason for hesitating to accept them. Shall 1 say, Sir, that for 
the first time in the Superior Services what may be called a diarchy of colour 
has been attempted to be introduced ? I do not want to labour these points 
because the time is limited and even with your indulgence, Sir, 1 do not think 
I can deal in sufficient detail with these matters. But 1 think that k is possible 
to deal with the Report keeping aside these questions and limiting the con¬ 
sideration to those who are in service already, our obligations and duties 
towards whom I fully recognise and am prepared to meet. I say there are 
good reasons why we should wait regarding the rest till we know exactly where 
we are. If the small measure of reform that has been introduced lias already 
created a flutter, why, we ought not to complicate future issues by bringing in 
those who will be disgruntled more than those who are now in service, because 
of the worsened possibilities of the situation. Are we sure that if wc go on as wo 
are going on we shall be getting the best Europeans that we Want ? The 
Honourable the Home Member said elsewhere the other day that if recruitment 
were stopped for five years there will be 340 vacancies, not 20 as some people 
had put forward. At the present moment 1 am confining myself to the European 
members. In the Indian Civil Service out of 1,400 we have J04 Indians. 
Supposing the limit that has been put forward were to be attained in a given 
number of years, would it be so much of a disaster if on the strength of Indian 
recruitment alone we were to go on for the time being, even if 340 Europeans 
disappeared in 5 years, and after the atmosphere cleared up we reverted to the 
old system of recruitment? Knowing as I do my friends in England l have 
not the least apprehension that matters will suffer in regard to recruitment 
if it were to be resumed later on. Sir, we had 21 applicants for 22 vacancies 
this year ; in previous years it was either 20, 21 or 38, whereas before the war the 
applicants used to number about 200. Should we be content with getting 
what we can supplemented by military recruits as lias been the case in the 
near past. An active propaganda to my own certain knowledge has been 
in operation to prevent European youths from competing for these posts ; 
I have talked to some of them and dispelled their mistakes and seen them ready 
for competition. Let us take other spheres of usefulness where the European 
finds employment. Take the Indian States ; take the Indian merchants ; 
take the Indian Zamindars some of whom ako employ Europeans. Take our 
missionary friends who have so selflessly given in the past of the best that is 
in them without considerations such as those which exercise the Services. 
Has there been any falling oft* in those directions ? I have great faith, supreme 
faith, in the British people that when wanted on proper conditions they will be 
M151CS » 
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willing to give us a helping hand ; fhey have been doing so in the past and much 
good has come out of it. We expect, we hope, we want to work together. 
Questions of provincialisation 05 Indianisation do not necessarily rule out 
British association. On the other hand, no sane man would rule it out, except 
in so far as it is permissible and necessary in the changed circumstances that arc 
before the country. 

Tn the state of uncertainty in which we undoubtedly are, having regard to 
the further measures of reform which will create greater difficulties from the 
point of view of those who do not want to serve except under the old conditions 
to which the Honourable Mr. Crerar does not expect to get them back, I think 
the only reasonable course is to wait and in the meantime to give relief to those 
who are wanting it badly and whose case can be made out. 

As I am not moving the second part of my amendment I shall not fully go 
into the question as to how by suspending recruitment we are not likely to 
suffer in the way that it is apprehended in some quarters we may do. But 
limiting myself to the first part of the amendment, I think there is a strong 
case for waiting and seeing what the Reforms Committee, that is now sitting 
at the instance of Government of India, recommends and what further action 
Government are prepared to take. 

Sir, the Resolution speaks of the appointment of the Public Service Com¬ 
mission contemplated by section 96C of the Government of India Act. It is 
rather a gratuitous suggestion ; there w r as nothing to prevent the Secretary of 
State appointing this Commission and by rules directing that some of the 
powers that are vested in him might be made over to the Government of 
India; in the wide words of the Government of India Act, section 96C. the 
Public Service* Commission should discharge in regard to the recruitment and 
control of Public Services in India such functions as may be assigned thereto 
by rules made by the Secretary of State in Council, and much could be covered 
by the Rules. Even if the Lee Commission’s recommendations were held up, 
there is nothing to prevent the Secretary of State from appointing a Public 
Services Commission to-morrow and getting all that he thinks necessary 
should be done. Therefore any delay with regard to this matter cannot handi¬ 
cap Government in any way. 

With regard to what has been said about provincialisation and Indianisa¬ 
tion, that they will suffer if the Resolution were not to be accepted, I myself 
am not troubled by the apprehension for a moment. Sir, I do not view this 
prospect of undiluted provincialisation with equanimity. We have alw r ays 
been for Indian unity and Indian progress as an organic whole and All-India 
Services are a great help in this. I may differ from some of my friends on this 
side of the House and in the country, but I say it will be a bad day for India 
and for the Services and for the Government when there is thorough and total 
provincialisation of the kind contemplated in water-tight compartments. 
I do not for a moment suggest that Local Governments ought not to have all 
the powers of control and discipline that are necessary for the purpose of 
proper work; but that the Superior Services with regard to many branches 
that are nowr under the Central Government, I myself have not the slightest 
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doubt should continue central in the broader sense. Indian unity is what 
the Congress has always aimed at in its saner days. Indian unity as a whole 
and a free flow from the different provinces of men of light and leading in 
the services and in public life are alike needed. Take for example the depart¬ 
ment in which I am very much interested, education. Men from different 
provinces going to other provinces and giving of their best is, I think, the ideal 
that ought always to be kept before us, and in Calcutta we have been working 
up to it. Therefore, when we are told that provincialisation will suffer for the 
time, I myself am not perturbed ; and when provincialisation comes [ hope 
some means will be found of retaining some touch and control for the Central 
Government so that the prospects and ideals of a united and progressive 
India may not suffer. It was urged in favour of the immediate acceptance of 
the recommendations of the Lee Commission that otherwise national interests 
would suffer. 

I myself do not for a moment think so. All sorts of considerations are 
urged and there has been loss of balance of judgment. We have been told for 
example that the recommendations of the Lee Commission amount to a 
verdict of the jury. Even the Judges have not had the evidence before them 
and the foreman of the jury attempted to address some of the Judges and 
what is more he, without an Indian past and future, attempted to call in 
evidence at this late stage. Lord Inchcape and others came forward willingly 
and the foreman of the jury was given an opportunity of reinforcing the case 
that he had made in the recommendations of the Report, which to a certainty 
has influenced the authorities in England. 1 do not think that is a sort of 
procedure that will find countenance and that should be allowed to influence 
judgment on the merits of the situation which should bo dealt with in another 
way. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Member is 
drawing near to the end of his time. 

The Honourable Dr. SirDEVA PRASAD SARVADIIIKARY : I shall 
appeal to my friends on these Benches as well as on the other Benches, that it is 
only upon mutual trust and good-will and mutual regard for one another's 
interest that this Empire can be broad-based, and, if there are genuine appre¬ 
hensions in the public mind that the immediate giving effect to all the recom¬ 
mendations of the Lee Commission is likely to lead to further unrest, Govern¬ 
ment should represent to the Right Honourable the Secretary of State that he 
should wait and see what further developments in the reforms are possible and 
likely to be made, and then take up household arrangements for the future. 

The Honourable Mr. R. P. KARANDIKAR (Bombay : Non-Muham¬ 
madan) : Sir, I rise to support what has just fallen from my friend the 
Honourable Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary. But, in doing that, it may be 
understood that I am not going to give up the amendment that stands in my 
name. I have every hope, if the first amendment is defeated, mine will be 
carried. And, even if I were to be brief on that occasion, I shall have the oppor¬ 
tunity of requesting Members to remember what I am saying on the first 
amendment on this occasion. 

When I begin my remarks, I beg it to be understood that, if I refrain from 
alluding to the numerous benefits that India has secured owing to the efficient 
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administration under the Indian Civil Service, I am doing so only in the hope 
of curtailing my remarks, but I am not giving an inch of room for any suggestion 
that India does not appreciate what has been done by the Civil Service in the 
past. The question that is before the House is consistent with the march of 
the times and I really think that some wrong procedure is dogging the steps of 
this very important question. I really feel that this proposition should not 
have been moved by the representative of the Government of India. I also 
wish, though it is past time now, that it had not been moved in the other House 
first but that it had been move < i here first. I had also hoped that the discussion 
of this subject would have been delayed for some time more. 

When I say that the Government of India should not have undertaken 
to put forward this Resolution through their represi illative, 1 am reminded of 
the circumstances through which the discussion of this subject has passed. 
And l will, with your permission, trv to place a few b. fore this House. 
The whole trouble was caused by the theory of Indianisation and when a 
Resolution in that 1 ehalf was put forward in the Assembly it was passed and 
naturally adverse interests were stirred. I had an occasion to study a very 
remarkable document that proceeded from an Association which was known 
and is still known as the C. P. and Bcrar European Servants’ Association. I 
had occasion to study that document of 19 paragraphs. That was in August 
1922. 1 do not mean to sav that it was in consequence of this protest that any 

swift action was taken in the matter, but there is a sequence of events. Soon 
after that we find the pronouncement about the appointment of the Royal 
Commission. The Assembly was not late in taking up this matter and in that 
Assembly the subject was discussed. Adjournment of the House was claimed 
and Honourable Members will remember that Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary 
was one of the speakers on that occasion. 1 am also reminded here of the 
presence during that discussion of Mr. Samarth, whose interjections now and 
then brought out to w hat side his views w ere leaning. I have also gone through 
the literature of the Resolution in the Assembly, and I do find therein that the 
best case that could he put. for ward on behalf of the Government was done by 
Sir Malcolm Hailey, whose elevation to a very high place must have deprived 
the Government of India now, and the Government Benches as they are re¬ 
presented in the Assembly, of the assistance of that gentleman, which was very 
much needed in such discussions. 1 also find that Sir Charles Innes passed a few 
remarks accentuating the necessity for maintaining the prestige of those who 
had worked for India and in fact upholding the ancestry in the Service of 
such of those gentlemen so that lads who had given their time to study in the 
hope of coming out to India may not find discouragement hereafter in conse¬ 
quence of anything done hv India in the interests of her self-government. 

The terms of reference of the Commission were not then exactly known. 
Then came the Commission. Tn the Commission there were four Indian gentle¬ 
men who were appointed. One of them was Sir Chimanlal Setalvad. It i& 
endeavoured in certain quarters to exploit the fact that this Report has been 
unanimously signed by the Indian members, and thus those who want to 
differ from the opinion recorded by the Indian members have to make out 
a strong case. I find, however, that their task is lightened by the fact that 
Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, wdio was one of the Commissioners then, ceased 
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to be on the Commission about October 1923, and was succeeded by 
Mr. Samarth. As to what would have been the views of Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad, we are not kept in the daik now. Obviously, if he had 
been on the Commission, he would certainly have opined that recruit¬ 
ment must be stopped. Mr. Samarth was added to the Commission. 
There was also Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu. This gentlemau suffered from 
ill-health as he adds his note which is to be found in the records supplied to us. 
1 had almost every hope that he would have devoted greater attention to this 
subject. He did everything in his power and we all appreciate his service. 
For him I have a high regard. Mr. Samarth who was present in the Assembly 
at the time when the adjournment motion was passed would have done well 
in the opinion of some not to have accepted the office, of Commissionership on 
this Commission. But there it is. I therefore tried to discover the mentali¬ 
ty of the four Indians who signed this Report, and 1 did go into the. note 1 hat is 
added to the literature. In the note they make two points. One is that they 
have to keep contented the Services and it is for the purpose of helping the 
European Services that they have endeavoured to a great extent in the llcport. 
I can easily see whv these Indian gentlemen were influenced to that extent. 
1 did discover from the tone adopted by the C. l\ and Berar Association that 
they carried the matter so far and exaggerated the evils of the. diminishing 
European element in the Services, and consequently those whom the Report 
reached were not quite in a balanced mood to consider the effect of their recom¬ 
mendations. The Indian Commissioners were also of opinion that by allowing 
the higher Services to be contented, they might smooth the way for the attain¬ 
ment of self-government. 1 have further gone, into the matter and 1 am bring¬ 
ing to the. notice of Honourable Members what is said in the. literature that is 
supplied to us. The Indian Members, therefore, who signed this Report have 
paid scant attention to the principles that must govern tin* concessions the 
rise in pay and the. allowances that have to be allowed to the Services how¬ 
ever high, however efficient and however necessary they may be. In this res¬ 
pect T am fortified by the literature that lias been placed in our hands recently. 
I am coming from Bombay and I went through this literature that has be m 
placed in my hands to find out exactly how the Bombay Government stood with 
reference to the recommendations. On pages 5, 20, 41,58, 95 and 107 you ff nd 
what the Bombay Government has said in reply to the reference made by 
the Honourable the Home Secretary. In all those replies t find there is a 
small reference made to the opinion of the minority. I know the constitution 
of the Bombay Government. Unless the Governor gave his easting vote there 
could be no minority such as to be used in.the plural sense and if 1 am right, 
it must be the Indian Members of Government who must have differed from the 
Government of Bombay. All through the replies, therefore, you find one senti¬ 
ment and that is, the minority do not agree on a certain question—a very 
important question,—a condition precedent before any concessions are allow¬ 
ed. Speaking even for Bombay, it would be futile on my part not to notice what 
the Executive Councillors of the Bombay Government have said with reference 
to a certain question. All the recommendations therefore, that have been 
made by this Commission are not acceptable to the minority of the Bombay 
Government. The matter does not stand here, let us refer to other opinions 
recorded by the Executive Councillors of other Presidencies. You will find 
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on page 6 the opinion of the Raja of Mahmudabad; you will find on page 
12 the opinion of Mr. Ganesh Datta Singh and on page 13 you will find the 
opinion of Mr. Fakhr-ud-Din. You will also find the opinions recorded by 
certain Associations not accepting the recommendations made by the Lee 
Commission. Therefore I am fortified in the situation that I claim this House 
should occupy for the purpose of determining such an important matter as is 
now before this House, and I owe it to the reference made by the Home Secre¬ 
tary to the various Governments and I am thankful for being supplied with this 
kind of literature, for if it had not been supplied to us, we would have been 
very much deficient in the arguments even if we were inclined to support our 
arguments by facts- -we would have had nothing whatever to supplement our 
case. I therefore invite the attention of Honourable Members to the various 
opinions recorded in this compilation. I am not going to weary this Council by 
reading portions from it, but 1 do venture to think that before they come to a 
conclusion they will have paid attention to what is contained in this compila¬ 
tion, and that will sustain, I hope, the manner in which this subject is to be 
reached. The matter does not rest here. [ was going to find out the principles 
involved. Really speaking in these recommendations, because we are asked to 
maintain the principles involved in these recommendations, what are they ? 

I have ventured to find out exactly if there are any principles. I did find one 
striking principle throughout, and that is the principle of expediency. I know 
expediency in politics plays a rather important part. Politics if it is a science 
that exists in the methods, then expediency is one of its principles. Ex¬ 
pediency is a matter of opinion as experience might vary according to the situa¬ 
tion. Let me try to see if the Lee Commission has ventured to go into the 
question of principles. The Lee Commission had before it ample material. 
The principles on which the remuneration of a public servant has to be secured 
have been laid down in Commissions times out of number. In the Islington 
Commission, if any gentleman’s opinion is acknowledged to be sound, I would 
invite the attention of Members to the opinion of Sir Abdur Rahim and of Sir 
Mahadev Chaubal, whose opinions have been recorded in the Islington Commis¬ 
sion's Report. I was also at. one time inclitu d to mention Mr. -1 will mention 
that name later on - but 1 was inclined to mention another name in that connec¬ 
tion, but it is sufficient for t he present to indicate that it will not do for anybody 
as a matter of principle to ignore the condition of the country, the financial 
condition of the country, the economic condition of the country, before he 
comes to settle the remuneration of the Services. It can never be accepted for 
a monnir that India is for the Services. Obviously not. It is the Services 
tint must be for India, and consequently greater regard has to be paid to the 
financial condition of the country before you make any recommendation 
whatsoever. This has been completely ignored by the Lee Commission. 
They take shelter behind the reference : ‘‘ This matter is not referred to 

us." If it is a one-sided inquiry like that, obviously it will not help us. 
Especially as it is a money matter 1 do not know that this is the proper place 
in which to have a proposition of that kind. The Lee Commission took 
care to exdude the question of passage money and had recourse to a strategic 
move. " The passage money ought not to be given as passage money. Call 
it IK 50, add it to the pay. Do not give it to him. Credit it all the while, 
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and whenever the officers propose to go Home, then use it as passage. 51 The 
Honourable Mr. Crerar was right in pointing out in one of his references to 
Local Governments at page 92 ; 

“ On the other hand it is possible that some legal difficulties might arise in deciding whether 
money thus paid compulsorily into a general fund could properly be regarded as part of an 
officer’s pay and therefore non-votable. The legal position is being examined.** 

I do not know what the result of it is. 

“ Should tho difficulties appear to be real, it might be necessary to abandon the idea of tho 
fund.” 

Then what is going to be the substitute for it i 1 do not know. But there 
it is. The Lee Commission has gone the length of suggesting a method which 
does not appeal to the judicial sense of the writer of this reference. 1 do 
really think that these were very wise words. If this method is adopted, 
who is offended i Certainly not we, sitting as the elders in this Council who 
have no power to vote. It is the other House that has to vote. If anybody 
wants to hoodwink the Assembly and take away their jurisdiction in a cer¬ 
tain manner over a certain item, it is they who would resent it and r.oi we 
who can only correct anything that is done by them there. I do really think 
that this is really not the Council in which this proposition should have been 
brought, affecting as it does the finances of the country where we have not 
got power to vote money, but may have to advise Government that it would 
have been more proper if the Government of India had abstained fiom 
bringing up the question after they had realised the position with reference 
to this question once on the adjournment motion and again on the voting 
of the required money. 1 do really think that this was not the method in 
which this proposition should have been brought up. Not that 1 do not 
recognise that there is need to look into this proposition. 1 do realise it bci ause 
of this fact further that in arriving at their conclusions the Lee Commission 
have had no material placed before them, no popular view ascertained. Tt 
may be that the people did not care to come up and give in their statements, 
but I know of cases in which statements had been put forward, but those who 
did so were not given a chance of being cross-examined, though some did try 
to represent the popular view in the matter. Consequently i do really think 
that the Lee Commission had not material before them to come to a proper 
conclusion. The recommendations, therefore, of the Commission are one¬ 
sided. However sympathetic we may be towards the claims made by the 
Services, it is not possible to agree to the recommendations being in their 
turn recommended to the Viceroy so that he in his turn may recommend 
them for acceptance to the Secretary of State. But the matter docs not 
stop here. There is another principle which 1 find is violated in the recom¬ 
mendations. It has violated the very principle of reciprocity regarding 
which we passed the other day an enactment here. The Let*. Commission 
takes no notice whatsoever of the chance of those people belonging to the 
Colonies that will not extend to Indians the ordinary rights of British < itizen- 
ship, to go through the open door of the Civil Service, come out to India as 
rulers, go back laden with Indian money, and enrich thei. own colonies by 
the experience that they have gained here. Why should we allow s ich 
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gentlemen to come into India through the Civil Service door ? Could the 
Lee Commission make no reference to such a thing ? And for them to be 
allowed overseas pay, for them to have passages, is adding insult to injury. 
Really I think they have no claim upon us. The Lee Commission therefore 
violates the main prim if.le < n which we are all agreed when we passed the 
Reciprocity Act just the other day. I do think therefore that not only is 
there? no principle involved such as could be accepted, but there are principles 
violated. But let us further consider the matter. As to the case that is 
made out, I have tried to go through that literature as well. With the help 
of friends I have in mv hands a statement that was supplied by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay on a certain int< rpHlat on put in that Council. That state¬ 
ment would enable Honourable Members here to see how the case stands 
with reference to the increment, pay and allowances, ft will show that the 
increment the* is now ciaiiued —the first increment that was aPowcd in 1915- 
]91b- for the purpose of shortening the time may, I venture to request you, 
Sir, to allow this to be embodied as part of my speech ? That is a printed 
statement eomintr from the Government of Bombav in answer to a certain 
inteipollution. That slows the stages at which the allowances wen? raised 
at which the pay was raised, and it will show that it was in 1915 that it was 
raised. Again it was raised in 19 fc 21 -‘22, and the increase in the several stages, 
though approximately it might come on an avciagc to something less than 
25 per cent., in almost every case exceeded more than it wo- before. In the 
table No. 1 you find that in the 5th year,—Rs. 800, -the increase compared 
with 1910 was IS pei cent., in the 10th year it was 10 per cent., in (he 15th 
year it was 10 per cent. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CltKRAR : Will the Honourable Member 
kindly explain to what Services these figures relate? ? 

The Honourable Mr. R. P. KARANDIKAR : The All India .Services. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Member can¬ 
not have incorporated into the record of his speech anything which he lias 
not spoken. If he wishes to have, any matter thus incorporated he must 
read it out. On the other hand, he has only tlnee minutes left in which to 
conclude his speech. 

The Honovuaiu e Mr. R. P. K VRANDIKAR: If it is economy that 
we have to ohseive in this discussion, is it not economy that has to be 
observed in gmnting compci^ation tnll.e Seivice* ? We want efficient 
services but 1 cannot reduce my country to poverty. I must sav that the 
Services are well paid. Thgv must also think out as to where the money 
is to come from. 1 think we are not justified in putting the recommendations 
into force without having studied what lias been done in the past, and 
I do Dust that Honourable Members before coming to a conclusion will go 
through this literature and they will find that this question of remuneration is 
one of long standing. I have been trying to solve the proposition. You 
cannot feed, the fire with fuel in the hope of quenching it. You say that 
you want money for this thing and that thing. Then I sav your wants will 
increase undoubtedly. Prices have come to stay for some time. It mav be 
possible that prices may rise. How many times are you going to revise the 
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remuneration ? Besides it strikes me as‘being rather inconsistent with the 
wisdom of the Indian Civil Service. The discussion to-day in this Council is 
not only limited to India. All the Services in the educated world are looking 
to what the Indian Civil Service are getting out of India. They are low paid 
in their own countries. This is the only higher paid Service we find in India. 
If therefore the I. C. S. succeed in getting more what will they argue ? Are the 
Indian civil servants unmindful of their duty to cut their coat according to 
their cloth? Cannot the civil servants who are described in'this Report as being 
prone to get into debt largely on account of the expenditure they have to 
incur, make both ends meet ? When they start from their own country, do 
they not know what expenditure they will have to meet ? If they are really 
deficient in this art or science, whatever it may be, who can trust these 
highly paid officers when they propose to administer the finances of the whole 
of India '? 

These gentlemen cannot manage their own homes and Ihey begin to dictate 
to the whole of India. Does that show the wisdom which Ihe Indian Civil 
servants possess or ought to possess ? 1 really think that when they come 

out to India they leave their strong commonsense behind them or the atmos¬ 
pheric change's in India affect their conceptions of their duty by the people. 
Let me put a question to them. 

The IIoNornMsLK ihe PRESIDENT : 1 would draw the Honourable 

Member's attention to the fact that his time is up and that lie must wind up 
his remarks. 

The lb '-ornAuLK Mu. R. P. KARANDl KA R : 1 bow to your derision. 

I cannot conclude better then by putting a question to the. Indian Civil servants. 
Without you we cannot manage. We will agree to propitiate you. In that, 
case you will get vour money from the revenue department w hich is a reserved 
subject.. The agriculturists of Bombay are in a state of indebtedness which is 
proverbial. There was a Commission to inquire into that matter. Do \ou 
want a Commission to inquire into their straitened circumstances ? Will you 
have your money from the agriculturists bv increasing the land tax? 1 appeal 
to you, before pushing on with this Resolution, to wait. 

The Ho.vm’rmjle Dr. Mian S’k MUHAMMAD SHAFT (Raw Member): 
Sir, during the recent debate on Indian affniis initiated by Viscount JV*I in the 
House ot Lords the Sectetary of State for India made a very important pro¬ 
nouncement to which T would invite Honourable Members' attention. 

“The Secretary of State for India in Council ”, said Loid Olivier, “ who is, as the 
noble Lord has pointed out, the final arbiter responsible to Parliament in regard to pincti- 
cally the whole field governed by this Report, must necessarily subject the Report to a 
thorough ( xamination on points both of principle and detail. The mere fad that he. as 
stated, accepts the view that the Repo/1 must 1 e tn ated as a whole cannot of comse in any 
way absolve him from the duty of examiming the Report in all its hearings or commit him 
in advance to the acceptance of each and every recommendation just as it stands. He 
must also use the occasion to determine which of the recommendations in their relation to 
the Report as a whole will further need priority of treatment when the time comes to 
implement his decisions.” 

Along with this pronouncement of the Secretary of State it is essential foi 
Honourable Members to bear in mir.d what Viscount Chelmsford said in his 

M151CS B2 
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final reply on behalf of His Majesty’s Government towards the conclusion of 
that debate— 

“ No one can doubt ”, said Lord Chelmsford, “ that there must be an examination of Lord 
Lee’s report. He would not pretend to regard it as so inspired that we must accept it in 
every jot and tittle. Therefore there must be an examination on the part of the Secretary 
of State, .the Government of India and the Provincial Governments.” 

But later on in his speech Lord Chelmsford made a pronouncement which to 
my mind is of the utmost importance in connection with our own final conclu¬ 
sions on the Resolution now before the House. This is what he said :— 

“ Going back to the method, the Secretary of State told your Lordships the other day that 
he was doing everything he possibly could to get the whole case prepared for a speedy 
decision as soon as he received information from India as to their attitude towards it. 
Time, the second problem in the matter, is dependent of course on that matter,'but 1 think 
you inay take it that if the procedure which the Secretary of State and I have indicated 
with regard to this Report is followed, no time will be lost in dealing with t he Report when 
the essential examination has taken place.” 

Three things are perfectly clear from these pronouncements which I have just 
read out to the House, firstly, the policy which His Majesty’s Government 
have decided to adopt towards the Lee Commission Report, secondly the 
method which the Secretary of State himself intends to adopt in relation to his 
own determination upon those recommendations and, thirdly, that Ilis Majesty’s 
Government seriously intend to arrive at a speedy decision upon the recom¬ 
mendations made by the Royal Commission on the Imperial Services. In 
these circumstances, Sir, the Government of India have placed their provisional 
conclusions, embodied in the Resolution moved by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Crerar, before this House in order to enable Honourable Members to assist the 
Secretary of State in arriving at what may be the correct conclusions upon the 
Royal Commission’s recommendations. That is the attitude of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. On the other hand, what is the attitude adopted by my Honour¬ 
able and learned friend { 

He asked this House to refrain from expressing any opinion upon these 
recommendations, but to urge upon the Secretary of State delay, postpone¬ 
ment of his decision upon those recommendations until the Constitutional 
Inquiry Committee which is now holding its inquiry has made its recommenda¬ 
tions and those recommendations have been acted upon ; in other words, 
to allow India’s case to go by default. That is really the position which is 
taken up by my Honourable and learned friend. 

Sir, 1 am myself as ardent an advocate of constitutional advance for 
my country as any non-official member of the Central Legislature. In the 
language used on one occasion by that great patriot the late Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale, I want my countrymen in India to rise to that stature which other 
nations have attained in their own countiies. Sir, if the veil of official secrecy 
could be lifted for a moment, Honourable Members would know what humble 
services I have already rendered in my official capacity to the cause of Indian 
Constitutional Reform. But perhaps, in this respect, it is sufficient for me 
to remind my Honourable and learned friend the Mover of the Resolution 
that 11 years ago it was under my presidency that the All-India Moslem League 
adopted self-government as their objective. And it is because of my love 
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for Constitutional advance in my country and because of my conviction 
that the course suggested by my Honourable and learned friend, instead of 
accelerating constitutional progress, is calculated to retard that progress, 
that I say to him in the words of the Persian poet: - 

“ Tarsam na rasl ba Kaaba ai ErabI 

Kin rah to me ravi ba Turkastan ast.” 

( 0, thou Erratic, I fear thou wilt not reach Ka’aba, for the path thou treadeet leads to 
Turkestan).” 

Sir, the introduction of partial responsibility in our Provincial Govern¬ 
ments was undoubtedly the most prominent feature of the Chelmsford-Montagu 
Reforms. Tn other words, under the new constitution introduced by the 
Government of India Act, 1919, certain portions of our provincial administra¬ 
tion were placed in the charge of the popular side of the Government presided 
over by Ministers selected from among the elected representatives of the 
people and responsible for the administration of those subjects to the Provincial 
Legislature. But the Superior Services operating even in the transferred 
field were, for certain reasons enunciated in the Chelmsford Montagu Report, 
placed for a time under the control of the Secretary of State in so far as recruit¬ 
ment, pay, allowances and so on were concerned. My Honourable and learned 
friend will remember that the critics of this constitution, both friendly and 
hostile, complained that a system, a constitution which transferred certain 
subjects to popular Ministers responsible for their administration to the 
Provincial Legislative Council, and still retained the appointment as well as the 
control of the superior branch of the Services operating in the transferred field 
in the hands of an outside authority 0,000 miles away, could never be successful. 
That was the criticism advanced at that time in Indian political circles. The 
friendly critic said that transfer in these circumstances was incomplete : 
the hostile critics characterized the transfer as a mere sham. This, Sir, has 
been the demand put forward in all political circles during the whole course of 
these four years— that the superior branches of these Services must be placed 
under the control of the Provincial Government ; appointment to these Services 
must rest in their hands, appointment as well as control being taken away from 
the hands of the Secretary of State. Well, the Royal Commission on the 
Superior Services in India presided over by Lord Lee, now has, recommended to 
His Majesty's Government that appointment to and control of these Services 
operating in the transferred field should be taken away from the Secretary 
of State and placed in the hands of the Provincial Governments. But my 
Honourable and learned friend asks this Council to recommend to the Secretary 
of State : “ Oh no ! ft is not necessary to carry out this much-needed reform, 
although Indian political circles have been crying themselves hoarse in their 
demand for it. Better wait until the Constitutional Inquiry Committee which 
is now holding its inquiries has made its recommendations to the Government 
of India and the Government of India have come to their conclusions and those 
conclusions have been sent to England and the Secretary of State ha< reached 
his own decisions upon those recommendations.” Until the final decision is 
arrived at on that question, this popular demand which has been put forward in 
all Indian political circles during the whole of these four years and is now , 
accepted by the Lee Commission and accepted by the Government of India 
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should not* be carried out ! Is that course of action calculated to accelerate 
constitutional advance in this country ? Is it not on the other hand calculated 
to retard constitutional advance ? 

The Honourable Dr. Sir D. P. SARVADHIKARY : My friend will 
remember the modifications. I distinctly said that so far as control, discipline 
and working rules are concerned, they should be entirely provincialised ; 
but 1 wanted it to be an All-India Service in the broader sense. 

The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFI: At any rate 
my Honourable and learned friend s amendment does not say so. That 
amendment in the clearest possible language says that the decision on the 
recommendations should be postponed until after the constitutional inquiry lias 
been completed and action thereupon has been taken. And as regards this 
new aspect which my Honourable and learned friend seeks to give to his own 
suggestion as embodied in the amendment, I have only one observation to offer. 
These All-India Services operating in the various Provinces are All-India 
in name. No doubt recruitment to them is on an All-India basis. But once 
a man has been allotted to a Provincial cadre, he begins his service in that 
Province, he ends his service in that Province, and he retires on pension from 
that Province. When l was in charge of the Education Department I was 
approached by friends and relations of successful candidates vo post I hem in 
their own Provinces. So that so far as Indian candidates are concerned, not 
only is there no desire on their part to be posted to Provinces other than their 
own, but, on tin 1 coi trary, they make every effort possible after they have 
succeeded in the competitive examination to be posied to their own Provinces. 
It is all very well for my Honourable and learned friend to say that Indian 
unity is interfered with in this way. Why should Indian unity lie interfered 
with? The recommendations of the Lee Commission amount to this - 
that the recruitment and control of these Services should be placed in the hands 
of Provincial (lovernments. it will still 1 e open to ;i Provincial (Government 
if they need an cxpeit or if they need a pen-oil with particular qualifications 
for a par(icul;*r post from Bengal or from Madras or from other Provinces, 
to give him an appointment m their own Province. No doubt it would 
ordinarily not be open to my friends from Bengal, for instance, to compete 
freely in an open competitive examination for. say, sc- 1 vice in the Punjab ; but 
after all my friends from Bengal must remember that in their own Province 
they will have a similar monopoly and my friends from Madras will not be 
able to intrude into Bengal. (7/c Dr. Vir L\ra J*ru*udSart'arilti- 

l'<mj : —“ I do not grudge them.) 

Well, Sir, I shall leave this question of piovincialisation for a moment. 
The next demand of whic h we have been hearing so much and for so many years 
is the greater Indianbation of our All-India-Services. If the. literature which 
has been written ar.d spoken upon this demand in the press and from public 
platforms, not by moderates, not by radicals, but by members of all schools of 
thought in India, were to be collected, I do not know if the volumes would not 
amount to something like half the Imperial Library of the Government of India. 
The Lee Commission’s recommendations seek to satisfy that demand. My 
Honourable friend, Mr. Crerar has already given to the House facts and figures 
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to show the liberal extent to which the recommendations of the Lee Commis¬ 
sion go in this respect. But I would like to give one or two figures myself, 
comparative figures to show what is the extent of the advance as compared with 
the present position. At present, according to the decision arrived at in 1919, 
Indian recruitment in the Indian Civil Service amounts to 37J per cent. The 
Commission’s Report recommends that henceforward recruitment shall be in the 
proportion of GO Indians to 40 Europeans. In the Indian Police Service, ac¬ 
cording to the existing rule, 33 per cent, in all provinces, except in the North¬ 
west Frontier Province where it is 10 per cent, and Burma where it is 22 per 
cent., of Indians are recruited. The Lee Commission recommend that hence¬ 
forward recruitment shall be half and half; that is to say. 50 per cent. Indians 
shall be recruited for this Service. In the Indian Forest Service the present 
recruitment is 40 per cent, in all the Provinces and in Burma it is 35 per cent. 
The Lee Commission recommend that in future the Indian recruitment shall be 
75 per cent, of the entire strength. As regards the Indian Service of Engineers 
the Lee Commission recommend that so far as the Roads and Buildings branch 
of that Service is concerned recruitment in future shall be left entirely in the 
hands of the Provincial Governments. Similarly, in the case of the Indian 
Agricultural Service, the Indian Educational Service, the Indian Veterinary 
Service—so that it will be for the Provincial Governments to fix what per¬ 
centage of Europeans they will recruit for these Services, the entire control being 
vested in their hands. Well, Sir, the difference between the existing position 
and that recommended by the Lee Commission is undoubtedly a satisfactory 
advance in so far as the Indianisation of Superior Services in India is concern¬ 
ed. “ But,” says my Honourable and learned friend, “ Oh, no. We do not 
want any of this greater Indianisation of our public services now ; we must wait 
until the constitutional inquiry is completed.” 

Sir, it is a disputable point upon which even the highest authorities have 
differed whether administrative advance should precede constitutional advance 
or vice versa. Indeed, to my mind administrative capacity and experience are 
the corner stone of the constitutional edifice. A nation which is not prepared 
by training and by experience to run its public services in the most effici¬ 
ent manner for the good of the people is to my mind not fit for constitutional 
responsibility. At any rate it must be plain to all sensible people that the 
two administrative and constitutional advance must proceed simultane¬ 
ously side by side. That being so, we had administrative advance, embodied 
in the Report of the Islington Commission carried into effect in 1919. We 
had the step onward in constitutional advance embodied in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report carried into effect two years later in 1921. We have now a 
further administrative advance embodied in the Lee Commission’s Report 
before us. We ought, this House ought, to earnestly request the Secretary 
of State to carry into effect the proposals now before us as soon as possible in 
order to pave the way for the next constitutional advance which may result 
from the inquiries of the constitutional Committee to which my Honourable and 
learned friend has referred in his amendment. It is thus, step by step, stage by 
stage, that both administrative and constitutional advance will go on apace, and 
India will at the appointed time attain to full responsible government. Instead 
of adopting this course, I am surprised that a far-sighted and experienc ed 
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politician like my Honourable and learned friend, Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, 
should advocate, to my mind, a retrograde step, which is calculated to retard 
rather than accelerate constitutional advance in this country. 

Sir, there is another feature of this Lee Commission’s Report to which I 
v.nild like to invite the attention of the House. For years past, even in the 
old days 1 efore the introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, the central 
Legislature has alvays been demanding the treation of a Civil Medical Service 
in this countiy to look after the medical needs of the population. At last, 
after years of agitation, now, as a result of the Lee Commission’s Report, 
we have the prospect of a beginning of that Civil Medical Service which we 
have always been asking for and looking forward to. My Honourable and 
learned friend and his supporters say : “ No, no, the needs of the people regard¬ 
ing the necessity for the creation of a Civil Medical Service should be ignored 
for the moment. Wait, wait, until the Constitutional Inquiry Committee has 
concluded its inquiry and until a decision has been arrived at ”. Well, Sir, 
I confess as an Indian and in consequence as a sincere well-wisher of constitution¬ 
al advance in the country, I for one am unable to understand the process of 
reasoning which has resulted in the adoption of this attitude on the part of my 
Honourable friend. 

Then, I pass on to the question of relief to the Services. My Honourable 
friend himself has admitted the necessity of giving relief where relief is needed, 
and therefore I need not dwell on that point at any length. But there is one 
observation which I would like to make in that connection, and it is this. It 
has been said in another place that the members of our Services should recog¬ 
nise that they are no longer the “ mn-bnp ” of the people, but that in the new con¬ 
ditions introduced as a result of the famous declaration of the 20th August 1917, 
now embodied by the British Parliament in the Preamble to the Act of 1919, they 
must look upon themselves as the “ bhai-bhain ” of the people. With that 
sentiment I myself am in entire accord. But that sentiment, or rather that 
proposition connotes as a necessary corollary another proposition which I want 
to put before the House and that is this. It follows necessarily that we ourselves 
also should look upon the members of our Services as our “ bhnis ” real brothers, 
not step-brothers to be ignored whenever they put forward any reasonable de¬ 
mands for concessions or for alleviation of conditions which they find very 
difficult to face. I do hope that this House will look upon the recommendations 
embodied in the Lee Commission’s Report and accepted by the Government 
of India as those which the necessities of the situation call for, and will therefore 
adopt the Resolution moved by my Honourable friend Mr. Crerar and reject 
the amendment put forward by my Honourable and learned friend. Indeed, 
if I may venture to say so, the interest of constitutional advance which my 
Honourable friend and I have equally at 1 eart necessitates the adoption of the 
measures which have been recommended by the Lee Commission. The provin- 
cialisation of the All-India Services operating in the transferred field is in itself a 
step forward towards that constitutional aim which he and I have in view—the 
ultimate attainment of full responsible government in the country. As further 
subjects are transferred the same principle will continue to apply to the Services 
operating in the widening field of transferred subjects until a stage is reached 
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when provinces will have full responsible government if this process of advance¬ 
ment towards the ultimate goal is to be delayed. 1 am sure advance towards 
responsible government will be retarded rather than accelerated, and it is on 
that ground that I appeal to the Honourable Members of this House to accept 
the Resolution put forward on behalf of the Government of India and to reject 
the amendment moved by my Honourable and learned friend. 

The Council then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter to Three of the Clock. 


The Council re-assembled after Lunch at Fifteen Minutes to Three of the 
Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Council will now proceed 
with the discussion of the amendment. Does any Honourable Member wish 
to support the amendment ? 

(The Honourable Mr. G. A. Natesan stood up). 

Does the Honourable Member wish to speak in support of the amendment l . 

The Honourable Mr. G.' A. NATESAN : I wish to speak against the 
proposition. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Does the Honourable Member 
wish to speak in support of the amendment ? 

The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAN : Not exactly. 

The Honourable Mr. S. VEDAMURTI (Burma : General). Sir, 1 
dare say the House has listened with great interest to the eloquent speech made 
by the Honourable Sir Mian Muhammad Shall, the Leader of the House. He 
has told us that he is as eager for constitutional advance as any of us, and 
that there is nothing in the Report of the Lee Commission that can in any way 
be interpreted to be against such an advance. Let me join issue with him. 
One of my first objections to the adoption of the recommendations of the Lee 
Commission is that it is intended, consciously or unconsciously, to delay the 
advance of constitutional reforms for which the country has been clamouring. 
This is borne out, Sir, by the fact that, in the terms of reference, apart from 
the mention of the declared policy of Parliament in respect of “ the increasing 
association of Indians in every branch of the administration,” there is not a 
word about the more vital part of the Preamble of the Government of India 
Act of 1919, which is the “ gradual development of self-governirtg institutions 
with a view to the realisation of responsible government.” I am not one of 
those who are referred to by the Honourable Mr. Crerar as accusing the Com¬ 
mission of not dealing with the constitutional issue. But that significant 
omission is in the terms of reference to the Commission, and it has justly 
aroused the fears in our minds that constitutional advance will receive a set¬ 
back by the adoption of their recommendations. Again, Sir, even when the 
Commission refers to the “ new policy directed towards the progressive realisa¬ 
tion of responsible government ” as one of the factors in the situation, the 
Commission has in despair left the question unsolved, for the Report says on 
page 5 that— 

“ it was, however, impossible to produce a scheme which would fit the new circum • 
stances without a complete re-examination of the problem.” 
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At any rate, the questions that are answered in their own way by the 
Commission, whether the reduction f of the European element will be practicable 
within the next 20 years ; whether the Services operating on the reserved 
side should continue to be members of an All-India Service, their appoint¬ 
ment and control to continue to be vested in the Secretary of State; whe¬ 
ther a guarantee should be given not only to the existing members of the 
Service but also to future entrants in those Services as long as those 
departments continue to be reserved; whether in case such transfers 
from tile reserved to the transferred side take place within the course 
of 15 years the guarantee should not continue in the case of pay, allowances 
and pension ; whether Parliament should not guarantee the pensions of the 
members of these Services in the case of future constitutional development 
in Indin ; whether the grants in respect of certain Central Services and certain 
oHicers of the All-India Services should not he made a non-votable item, 
thus depriving the Assembly of its legitimate right—the answers given to 
these que.'.tions by the Commission go to prove that the pace of responsible 
government, will be slower than what we demand. The justification for 
our fears comes from unexpected quarters. The Government of Bihar and 
Orissa in their reply to the Government of India circular say on page 28 of 
the correspondence :— 

“ When the transfer of a subject takes place, it is difficult to withstand the conse¬ 
quence that it should ho accompanied by the transfer of the service dealing with that 
subject. If, at some date hereafter, ail attempt is made to introduce full provincial 
autonomy, the risks inherent in the acceptance of the principle will bo real and serious,, 
but if they are considered to be too great to be undertaken, the true remedy is the post¬ 
ponement of provincial autonomy, and not an attempt to restrict its actual working in a 
manner which would certainly engender friction, even if, given the attainment of that 
stage it was practical politics, which almost certainly, it would not be.” 

These are mv reasons for saying that the recommendations of the Let* 
Gommission realty give a set-lack to constitution?! advance. 

So far as the control ol the Superior Services is concerned, it is a matter 
for some satisfaction that those members whose departments are now trans¬ 
ferred will, in future, iu the case of future recruits (other than the Indian 
Medical Service) be placed unde r the charge of Local Governments, but it is. 
said that the existing members should retain all their present rights and 
status. 1 fail to understand, if the Local Governments are expected to deal 
fairly and justly in the case of future entrants, why they would not deal with 
the existing incumbents farily and justly as well. Again, the popular demand 
is that the Secretary of State’s powers of appointment and control of All- 
India Services should cease, and that they should be delegated to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. I refrain from quoting the authority of several Ministers in 
the Provinces who are of opinion that the All-India Services should no more 
be controlled by the Secretary of State, but that the Government of India 
should appoint and control the members of these All-India Services. Bui 
I will quote an instance in which the Finance Member of the Government of 
Burma goes further than that. The Honourable Mr. W. J. Keith, the Finance 
Member of the Burma Government, is against the retention of any All-India 
Service and is in favour of recruitment throughout on a provincial basis„ 
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The Chief Secretary to the Government of Burqia says in his reply to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India at page 30 : 

u The Honourable the Finance Mrmhrr mid the two Ministers would have preferred the 
solution set out in flcdr answer to tlm Royal (VmuuissionV (Questionnaire, namely, that, 
recruitment to the present All-India Services (whether working in Hie Reserved orin the 
transferred Helds) should cease forthwith, and their dutien and funetions he tinnsferred 
gradually to new *' i r\ iees organised on a provincial basis forwhb'h a minimum proportion 
of R i rope in recruitment would be 1-xitl down l>v r the Secretary of State, who would recruit 
Europeans on behalf of the Local (lovernment, but would not control them, although their 
contracts would provide for an appeal to him from any order of the Local (Government 
affecting emoluments or prospects.’’ 

Sir, as regards Indianisation, it is claimed, and claimed rightly, that the 
recommendations of the Lee Commission go far towards the Indianisation of the 
Services, and the Honourable Sir Muhammad Shall has consoled us by quoting 
certain figures, but I am prepared to contest the statement and say that the 
advance is more specious than real. Take, for instance, the Indian Civil Service. 
The Commission proposes that the proportion should be 10 per cent. European, 
40 per cent. Indian directly recruited, and 20 per cent, to be obtained by pro¬ 
motion from the Provincial Service which will produce an e pial cadre in 15 
years. To a question asked by the Honourable Mr. Crerar in his Circular 
whether it would be reasonable to guarantee that this result would be achieved 
in not more than 15 years, and whether any restriction should be imposed that 
this result should not be attained within a shorter period than 15 years, the 
Local Governments are almost unanimous in saying that no guarantee should 
be given. One Government says that, if a particular policy is adopted, it will 
not be practicable to alter that ratio at some future date in favour of the 
European element. Another Government says that no conditions nead be made 
regarding the attainment of equal numbers within 15 years, as this depends 
on contingencies which it is impossible to forecast. In my opinion, it will take 
a longer period than 15 years to obtain an equal cadre. In fact, it is difficult 
to estimate, as the Madras Government have pointed out, what ratio of re¬ 
cruitment would be calculated to produce this result. The Honourable Mr. 
Sinha, Minister in Bihar and Orissa, thinks that — 

“ in order to attain a proportion of 40 European, 40 Indian direct recruited, and 20 Indian, 
promoted, within a period of 10 or 15 years, the recruitment ratios of 21 Europeans, 
53 Indiins directly recruited, and 2f> I ndians piomoted from the Provincial Service should 
at once be adopted.” 

The Honourable Mr. Crerar himself admits at page 37 : - 

“It is extremely difficult to conjee turc* the period within which this rate of recruitment 
would produce a half and half composition of the Service. A considerable number of retire¬ 
ments on proportionate pension won Id accelerate the period appreciably, and it must he 
borne in mind that there is a possibility that the required number of European recruits 
will he forthcoming. These factors perhaps render any conjectures regarding the 
period at which equal numbers will be obtained of little practical value.” 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : The purport of it would be material¬ 
ly to reduce the period of 15 years. 

The Honourable Mr. S. VEDAMURTI: At any rate, there is a 
haziness about the whole situation. If the recommendations of the Lee Com¬ 
mission thus land us in an atmosphere of uncertainty regarding Indianisation, 

M151CS o 
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is it fair to say that the Commission has advanced the cause of Indianisation 
to the satisfaction of the people of this country '( 

Unless further European recruitment is stopped at once, there is no pro¬ 
bability of attaining an equal cadre in the Indian Civil Service, say, even within 
30 years. Unless further recruitment is stopped at once how long will it take 
to reduce the present strength of 1,129 British I.C.S. officers to the figure of 655 
to obtain an equal cadre '( The Honourable Mr. Crerar has not chosen to answer 
that question. The same should be the case in the case of the other Imperial 
Services, the Police, the Irrigation portion of the Indian Service of Engineers, 
and the Forest Service, if the proportion suggested by the Commission is to be 
attained. In view of the fact that the recommendations, if carried into effect, 
will retard the pace of constitutional advance ; in view of the fact that they are 
going to perpetuate the control of the Secretary of State over All-India Services 
operating in the reserved field ; and in view of the fact that the recommenda¬ 
tions for the Indianisation of the Services could he completed only at a distant 
date even according to the proportions set up by the Commission, I do not want 
to support the main proposition, but I support the amendment that has been 
moved by my Honourable friend, Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR FROOM : (Bombay Chamber of Com¬ 
merce) : Sir, when any matter of vital and national importance to this country 
comes up for discussion before the Central Legislature, a debate invariably 
takes place in the Legislative Assembly before it is discussed in this Council. 
I have heard it described in some quarters that this procedure detracts from the 
value of the debate in this Council. I cannot, Sir, however, subscribe to that 
view in any way. The Council of State was primarily instituted as a revising 
Chamber, and it follows therefore that the procedure which I have described has 
of necessity, to be adopted, and it is not without its value, as the Members of this 
House usually have the opportunity of listening to words of wisdom, and per¬ 
haps to words of what I may describe as un-wisdom which fall from the lips of 
Members in the other House. Therefore the Council of State is at an advantage 
and when the subject comes up before it, the Council is able to exercise a restrain¬ 
ing influence in its discussions. I had hoped that in this particular instance 
all the Members would have learnt some lesson from the discussion which 
took place in the other House and would have refrained from taking this 
debate into side-issues, an example of which is the amendment before the House 
now, which have no direct bearing on the important matter which we are 
called upon to-discuss to-day. I listened, Sir, with interest to the soft words 
and calm speech with which the Honourable Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary 
introduced his amendment. But I consider that there is a sting in that amend¬ 
ment. It provides for delay in the adoption of this important Resolution now 
before the House. The Honourable Member told us that he had no disagree¬ 
ment with any suggestion to improve the pay of the Services, but that he did 
object to the Lee Commission’s Report as a whole because it introduced other 
matters., And what other matters did it introduce ? Did it make any isug** 
gestion of a retrograde step in Indianisation ? Does the Lee Commission!siReport 
m&k^mty suggestion of a retrograde step in th$ matter of provincial) satiw? 
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No. What does the Lee Report do, in addition to providing relief for the' 
Services ? It takes the constitution of this country another step forward 
and why the Honourable Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikarv should object to that 
I fail to see. The Honourable the Leader of the House has brought this point 
very forcibly before us to-dav and therefore 1 will not refer to it further. The 
Honourable Mr. Karandikar in supporting the amendment gave voice to many 
principles, and one of the principles on which he based his objection was want 
of money. I sympathise with the Honourable Member in that respect. I 
think too most of us Members here feel a certain amount of grief when we have 
got to pay for everything just about twice what we would have paid ten or 
twelve years ago. This equally applies to wages, and the pay of the Services. 
You have got to pay more for them. [ want the Honourable Members of this 
Council to keep that clearly before them. The Resolution which has been 
moved by the Honourable Mr. Crerar in effect proposes to adopt the majority 
of the recommendations of the Royal Commission on the Superior Seivices 
in India, the chief exception being that the recommendations on the Medical 
Services as a whole are set on one side, and I think rightly so, for further con¬ 
sideration. There is also what might be considered a minor matter. The 
recommendations of the Commission as regards small increases in the pensions 
of Members of Council and of Governors of Provinces, promoted from the 
Services, are not being adopted by the Government of India. 

It has been seen that the Report does not make any general recommenda¬ 
tion for increases in the pensions of the Indian Civil Service, the Commission 
contenting itself with the reflection that the abolition of the system under which 
the members of the l.C.S. contributed 4 percent, of their pay annually would 
in years to come provide for an extra £250 a year for those drawing a pension. 
The years to come will not arrive until 1944 if 1 understood the Honourable 
the Home Secretary correctly. What about the members of the l.C.S. 
who are about to retire shortly. I would have welcomed some suggestion 
in the Report that relief should be given to them in the matter of their pensions 
possibly taking the shape of some allowance in respect of the very large 
reduction in their pensions on account of income-tax in England. However 
the Commission after due deliberation has not thought fit to make any 
recommendation with regard to this matter, and 1 do not feel it incumbent 
upon me to press the point. But I do think that, presumably out of a 
sense of modesty or self-abnegation the Government of India have acted 
somewhat over sensitively in not adopting the recommendations for 
small increases in the pensions of those members of the l.C.S. who by sheer 
ability, hard work and life-long devotion, to their duties have climbed to 
the top and occupied positions of Members of Council or of Governors of 
Provinces. I cannot agree in any way with the remarks published in the 
Report as a foot-note by one of its distinguished members. He gives as one 
of his reasons for dissenting from this particular and strong recommendation 
of the Commission that he would not like to disturb the feeling of equality and 
camaraderie of the Services. I do not agree with that in the slightest respect. 
To follow such an argument to its logical conclusion you might as well suggest 
that the pay of the Member of Council should be no more than that of a Collec¬ 
tor 1 . The Commission m making its recommendation for a higher pension for 
those most successful in the Servi<& to my mind put forward av&ry reafcbnafcte 
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proposal, but I do not think it would be becoming in me to bring forward 
any amendment for reasons which perhaps 1 not'd not dilate upon but which 
will be readily comprehended by all the Members of this Council. I think 
though it would be a befitting and gracious act on the part of one of my Indian 
friends in this Council to bring forward such an amendment- and to suggest that 
paragraph 68 of the Report should be given effect to. 1 would welcome such 
an amendment and give it my cordial support. One word more on this subject 
and that is the c»*st. The cost would be very small. Its immediate effect 
works out to about £1,200 a year, and its effect when fully felt would not, 
f heli< ve, exceed something like a sum of 11 and 2 lakhs a year. 

Sir, I will now refer briefly to the Indianisation whi< h is provided for at a 
steady rate in the bee Report. It will be seen that the Indianisation suggested 
far exceeds the proposals of the Montagu-Chelmsford report of only a few 
years ago, and yet some Members of the Legislature are not satisfied. The 
figures given to this Council by the Honourable the Home Secretary I confess 
astoumh d me. I will not go into them in detail. 

The Honourable the Leader of the House has already referred to them and 
a careful study of them will show that the progress of Indianisation is not slow, 
and in the opinion of many, if not of most, of the Members of this Council it is as 
rapid as should be adopted with due regard to the safe, efficient and satisfactory 
administration of this great country. 

Sir, having dealt briefly with the progress of Indianisation, I now come to 
the all important question of the retention of the British element, and I think 
it will be agreed by all of us here that a proportion of British in the All-India 
Services will be necessary for many years to come. In voicing these views 
I feel sure that the Honourable Members of this Council will recognise that I 
have no intention nor that there is any suggestion on my part to cast any re¬ 
flection on the ability and capability of Indians, and here I speak with con¬ 
fidence, coming as 1 do from Bombay where perhaps Indians and Europeans 
are in closer touch than in any other part of India. We work there together 
freely and unrestrainedly in business and in many other walks of life, and 1 
feel sure that \ shall have the support of my fellow Councillors from Bombay,— 
I am glad to sec one has recently arrived, in stating that mutual respect in 
many undertakings is most marked and the results of their collaboration have 
met wit h great, success. T see no reason why a similar state of things should 
not obtain in the Services and why the combination of the intellectual powers 
of the Indian and the European should not continue to bring forth the very 
best results for the happiness and welfare of the many millions in this country 
whom they are called upon to govern and to assist with their advice. Sir, the 
British bring to this country, bv virtue of their education and training from 
their bovhood, a high standard of efficiency and integrity. This high standard is 
welcomed and adopted also by the Indian official. However, at present, this 
high standard emanates from the British, it is the backbone of the Sercive and 
I for one would deprecate that backbone being removed. 

Sir* $8 I have already said, I am sincerely convinced that the Members, 
of this Council approved of the retention of the British element in the All- 
India Services. It therefore remains to consider how the retention of tha* 
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element can beat be effected. It is obviously desirable—nay, necessary— 
that the British lads who come out to’this country should be the best that 
Britain can produce and to continue to be picked men. Unfortunately it has 
been borne in upon us in recent years that, unless the Services are made more 
attractive, we shall not find British candidates coming forward possessed of 
those qualifications. And here 1 will refer briefly to the speech made by my 
Honourable friend behind me. He suggested why should you pay them 
more ? Are you getting the right men ! Yes, up to date. Are the right 
men likely to come forward ( No. If you do not make your Service more 
attractive, what will happen ? If you do not have innumerably more candi¬ 
dates for the vacant places, whom will you get ? You will get the wasters 
coming out. Have you hitherto had wasters corning out ? No ; you have 
had the highest and best that Britain can produce. 

To continue, Sir, to my mind the recommendations of the Royal Com¬ 
mission are the very least in the wav of improving the Services which can 
have the effect of attracting the right man to India. I hold strongly to the 
view f hat the Resolution before 11 s should be adopted without any petty cheese¬ 
paring and without the adoption of any inconsequential and non-construct- 
ive amendments. 

Sir. from what l gathered when listening to the debate in this matter 
in the other House and from reading the report of it in the papers, [ have 
come to the conclusion that the chief objection to the adoption of the Report 
emanates from the fact that the Royal Commission was appointed against 
the wishes of the Legislature. Let me, however, remind Honourable Members 
of this Council that the grievances of the All-India Services were real, have 
been real and have not been fanciful. Tin*. Services have waited patiently 
for some amelioration in their lot for many years, and to my mind the action 
of His Majesty the King in appointing a Royal Commission was in no way too 
precipitate. It must be remembered that, after all tlu*. responsibility for the 
government of this country remains with the Govern merit at Home, and 
when steps are taken, none too soon, to alleviate the disabilities under which, 
the All-India Services in this country have been suffering, 1 cannot sec that 
the action is in any way one to cavil at. I listened with regret to the 
Honourable Mover of the amendment when he proposed that it- was not 
desirable to give effect to the recommendations of the Lee Commission pend¬ 
ing the inquiries about Reforms. I believe, that a somewhat similar enunci¬ 
ation was made in the other place., and I was much grieved to find that an 
amendment to that effect had been brought forward before this Council. 
What have the individual members of the. Service’s to do with legislation 
affecting the Constitution ? And why should their individual difficulties 
remain unsolved pending the results of the inquiry of the Reforms Committee ? 
In lower walks of life when individuals are dissatisfied with their pay they 
go on strike and thus bring before their employers their grievances, and if 
their grievances are just they are readily remedied. Would anybody su'*'* st 
that the All-India Services should take action of this sort '{ Men in the Ser¬ 
vices have had to wait year after year in the hope that some relief would be 
found for their financial embarrassment. 

Sir, I support whole-heartedly the Resolution brought forward by the 
Honourable the Home Secretary. I condemn as ungenerous in the extfeme, 
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and wholly to be deplored, thfc view of any one who proposes to use the 
granting of financial relief to the Services as a lever for further amendments 
in the Constitution. Sir, I appeal to Honourable Members of this Council 
to refrain further from dragging in politics where politics are not required. 
I appeal to Members of this Council as man to man to rise to the occasion 
and to show to the people of India and England that this Council is ready 
to give relief to the Services -relief for which the Services have appealed 
for so many years in vain. 

The Honocraklk Mrt. G. A. NATES A \ (Madras: Nominated Non- 
offirial) : Sir, I felt very happy and very proud indeed at the tenour of the 
speech which was delivered by the Honourable Mr. Crerar in placing his 
Resolution before the House ; but T regret the remarks made by the Honourable 
Sir Arthur Froom who has just sat down. I have always thought that ques¬ 
tions of this description should be discussed in no other spirit but one of good¬ 
will, and i hope I shall practise the utmost self-restraint in giving expression 
to certain views which perhaps will not appeal to my Honourable fr»end Sir 
Arthur Froom and others who might think like him. 

It is to me a regrettable circumstance that the Report of the Lee Com¬ 
mission should be forced more or less upon the. Legislature at this time— 
particularly when after the introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
sums amounting to a, crore of rupees have already been given to remedy the 
grievances of the Civil Service, ft is also, Sir, a circumstance to he regretted 
that after the Report, of the. Retrenchment- Committee' which proposed a reduc¬ 
tion of over 5 (Tores this question should conn* up before us. ft is equally 
unfortunate that this discussion should take place at a time when the Reforms 
Inquiry Committee is going on. when Minister after Minister has given evidence 
that, the manner in which dyaivhy is being worked is unsatisfactory, that tin*, 
diherenoo between transferred and reserved subjects should be (lorn*, away 
with, and it is high time that provincial autonomy was given to the Provinces. 
My Honourable friend Sir \rthur Froom asked what has this proposal to give 
relief to the Services to do with constitutional development- ? 1 tell him in all 

sincerity and earnestness that it has a great deal to do with it. 1 give my 
word, and 1 speak with authoritv. that not only my countrymen here but 
elsewhere would undoubtedly be p/e pared to give relitjo the Pc; vices if you 
brougl t it up as a separate recommendation and presented it to this House 
clause by clause. It was a demand made elsewhere. It was a demand made 
in several parts of this country in ihe course of public discussions in journals 
and at meetings. I hope the Honourable Sir Art hur Froom lias read the. whole 
of this Report < arefully. Tin* proposals are interdependent and arc inextricably 
bound up. The Commission itself says so, and says very clearly, that you can¬ 
not separate one part from another without doing violence to the manner in 
which the whole tiling has been constructed. And if to-day T am here to say 
that I regret 1* cannot support this proposition, it is net because I or any of 
my countrymen who share my views are ungenerous (as the Honourable Sir 
Arthur Froom seems to think) and unwilling to give relief which the Services 
need. 1 do not believe anybody in this country would be so base or njean 
*s to stand the aspersion which my Honourable friend Sir Arthur Froom has 


cast, upon them. 
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Sir, I cannot give mv consent to this Resolution as it is framed and pre¬ 
sented to this House because in my opinion it undoubtedly perpetuates an 
anomalous system. When at the time of the Monlagu-Chelmstord Act many 
of my countrymen, particularly the Liberal Pmty to which 1 lave t >' onour 
to belong, agreed to a condition that the appoint ment and control oi tee Service, 
and their discipline and future should be in the hands 01 the >-c< retaiy o a e, 
many people agreed to it reluctantly : but since then the opinion nu. een 
publicly expressed that it was an unfortunate tiling. '1 h«e w not a politician 
of note in India who does not now say that that system sliou i * e. ^ IS 
anomalv. Sir. 1 say at once that it does great* rodit to ' h, ‘ ° ‘°J a 

and sense of discipline and t licir dc\ot ion to duty that the ( ivil Service shim 
obey the Government, of India, though they are alwins poking loiward to I e 
Secretary of State for India as the ultimate authority . lail i ai. ai»\ (jl - ( 1° 
out, to me any country in the weald where this system oi appointiMu nnt 
control ol' services is in the hand.s of an outside authority six thousand nuUs 
Rven if there were any. I shall be unable to give ui) vote to tins pi 
position as it is. 

1 should like to point, out. Sir. that I quite agree that the Commissions 
proposals for Indianisation are certainly m advameoi tie pi. sent M * lte 
affairs. But without, going into details! mm tray that! here, are many * 
think that Indianisation e-.ml.l not be effected even to the ex,*., ol 1 t> 
cent, on the calcula.ions arrived at by the Lev Commission ; an,1 by the a> 
may I sa> here i hat, wchave- not the evidem- of i l.e Leo ( omumsion l.dcie m ^ 
We ha\e none of Urn data which they had to come to a **>nc usm . 
sin.plv told that, according to the scale they have prop.ose-d for Imha satmn 
50% would be re ached in 35 years in the case of the Civil Service My onour 
able friend, Sir Arthur broom an*l others who talk about rayiel luelianisation, 
do not seem to be acquainted with the real Indian view on tins .pic. Lon. ^ 
is not a mom epicstion of power ail*! pelf anel petty attempt " d' ' 

It is a ejuesl ion of trying to see as far as possible- that the peop c o i • - 

have their proper share in the administration and that tlm > at 

the elircct control of the Central Legislature, with His Lxce emy > . y 

the head, as at present. 1 fee! honestly that if the ,:ro T «.sa s ofthe Lee 

Commission arc given effect to, it will adef to th*' difbtu its v\ i i «• ‘ 

bad enough in all conscience. It is dear- and the whole epoi ‘ ^ 

Commission bears witness to the fact- that these proposa s are l ' u n • " 

there is a great deal of distrust and suspicion and a Woud of unta. - 

hanging over some members of tlm present Services and haunting tho-x y g 
L? «h. wish ,0 come tee. Now. I think in nil »mm* 1 * “ 

proposition to state: “ Do not bring more young men into h • , ‘Y 

Stop recruitment for some time. It is not, fair to these y oull £ * . arg ed 

should be brought into an atmosphere which as you say is a IU * 
with suspicion and distrust.” . . , ; 0 

I also wish to point out that this proposal to stop recri ^ ll f 11 .^nourable 
strange. It is the opinion of our distinguished frien, e ^ - g 

Srinivasa Sastri, who cannot be accused of taking an u « eta i va d two 

also the view of Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer and o Sir Chmianl^ 
gentlemen who held the office of Member of the Executive Councils. m their 
r espective Provinces and whose moderation in politics [is un 
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also the view of a gentleman who was till lately a Minister, Mr. Chintamani; 
it is also the view of one who adorned the place of Member in the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council till recently, about whose services to the State a Gazette 
Extraordinary was issued. I refer to the opinion of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 
It is also on record that the National Liberal Federation consisting mostly 
of moderate politicians have said that it is desirable to stop recruitment. 
May I say, speaking for the Province from which 1 come, that the combined 
Madras Government have deliberately stated as their opinion that recruitment 
should be stopped ! 1 may say, in fairness, that their conclusion is arrived at 

perhaps for a different reason from the one which I give. It is also the view 
of the Ministers in Assam ; it is the view of the Honourable Baja of Mahmuda- 
bad, a distinguished Muhammadan nobleman who had taken an active part 
in the political life of the country and who is now an official. It is also the view 
of the minority in the Bombay Executive Council. 

Further, I wish to draw the attention of the House to the fact that the 
recommendations of the Lee Commission have been disapproved by a majority 
of the Provincial Legislat ures : they have been disapproved by Madras, by the 
United Provinces, by Assam, by Bihar and Orissa and by Burma -1 speak 
subject to correction. If in spite of all this, having regard to the fact that 
the recommendations are so inextricably bound up, that we are told that if 
you detach one you are more or less doing violence to the spirit of the whole 
recommendation, if in spite of all this, you still ask me to vote for a proposi¬ 
tion which means perpetuating the existing system of recruitment and control 
and the vesting of authority in an outside individual who is six thousand miles 
away, a proposition which bv bringing in new men in the present circum¬ 
stances is calculated to add to the tension of feeling which at the present 
moment exists in this country, 1 say you have no right to do so. If you ask 
me to do all this, if you accuse me of being wanting in loyalty and 
magnanimity and charity, 1 only wish to turn to you and say that-you are 
asking “ me, an Indian, to mortgage the future political destinies of his 
country ”. 

I turn now from this to a consideration of the financial position—the 
suggested increase of pay, passage and pensions. Allow me to state in all 
sincerity that 1 have had to study a great deal of literature about the Civil 
Services. 1 have had to study it very carefully when l had the honour of 
being called upon to give evidence by the Madras Government before the 
Islington Commission. In mv own professional career as a journalist and 
publisher I have had to study the pronouncements of not one or two but of 
many distinguished Indians who have helped to make this nation better than 
it was and some of whom are still with us. Allow me also to state that for 
several years as a member of the Madras Corporation which has always been 
presided over by civilians, and in my capacity as member of several com¬ 
mittees, in which T have served along with civilians I have had opportunities 
to watch their work. Let me state unhesitatingly without any reserve that 
I have always been struck by their high standard of duty, by their integrity 
and sense of discipline and their willingness to adapt themselv&s to altered 
circumstances. All this I grant. But when I say all this allow me to state 
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also that in the opinion of many of my countrymen, an opinion which was 
supported by the Honourable Sir BasiJ Blackett the other day, the. Civil 
Service is a highly paid Service. It is a very uni pie Service, unique in charac¬ 
ter, unique in policy, unique in its unparalleled devotion to duty but unique 
also in the very high scale of salaries which its members get as compared with 
Services in other parts of the world. Let me also state that it is not a view 
which I am propounding for the first time. T am one of those who have pub¬ 
licly and privately protested against the attempts made by the Ministers, 
many of them Moderates, who insisted upon getting equal salaries with 
Executive Councillors. Let me tell my Honourable friend, Sir Arthur Krooni, 
that the view I have consistently held is that Indian Ministers, once they got 
the right of equal status with Members of the Executive Council, had no 
right to demand the same salary ; because from the time of the venerable 
Dadabhoy Naoroji, we have always said that our services were costly, that 
India is poor and cannot afford to pay such high salaries; and 1 am proud 
to say after sticking to a very unfortunate point of view for sometime that some 
Ministers in the Provinces have practically agreed to take less pay than before. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR FROOM : I never drew any comparison 
between the salaries of Ministers and the salaries of Members of the Executive 
Council. 

The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATES AN: My point is to show that 
when all is said and done the salaries here are fairly high now and they should 
not be increased without regard to the actual condition of Indian finances and 
that it is a view which I am not holding now after the presentation of the Lee 
Commission Report but long before I saw the Report. Long before this 
Report I and some of my friends have been protesting that Indian Ministers 
ought not to get the same salaries as Executive Council Members, and for nearly 
half a century we have been saying that the salaries are high. 

Sir, to sum up the popular view, T quote some extracts here : 

“The Indian Civil Service and all the cognate services are very highly paid.’ 

“Old times have changed, and the time is come when the salaries should he revised 
with reference to the market- rate prevailing all over the world.” 

“There should be no more agreements and covenants. These eo\enants are most 
burdensome; they bring in their train e.ostlv furlough allowances, pensions, and a lot of 
other charges. All these must lx* abolished.” 

“ Tndia wants efficient hut loss costly service from any place in the world.” 

“If impartially considered, the Government- of Tndia ought to pay no heed to the 
recommendations made bv the Public Service Commission, that about a orore of rupees 
at this juncture should be added to the burdens of the tax-payers.” . 

Sir, these observations were made seven years aeo, in 1917, at the time a 
Resolution was moved in the Viceroy's Legislative Council by Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, and I believe the Honourable Mr. Sastri also took part 
in the discussion. Since then one crore has been added to the salaries of the All- 
India Services. There is not a nobler friend of British rule, nor a truer or 
warmer admirer of British character than the Honourable Sir Dinshaw Wacha, 
or one who is more in favour of law and order. These extracts are from a 
speech delivered by him, whose collected speeches it has been the privilege of 
my firm to publish. I admit since then certain difficulties have arisen. But 
M151CS C2 
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et me state that in any attempt to*ask us to agree to an increase of pay, pensions, 
passages, etc., your claims to relief are sternly limited by the low condition 
of our finances. The Honourable the Finance Secretary has often told us 
that the present condition of Indian finance is not sound. (The Honourable 
Mr. A. C. Me Watters : I don’t think I said that). 1 will put it another way. 
We are in the circumstances in which extraordinary difficulty has been felt in 
making both ends of our Budget meet. 

Now, I come again to the question of calculation. It has been estimated 
that the cost is about one and one-fourth croies, with regard to pay, pensions and 
other things, and kindly remember that this is limited to the AU-lndia Services. 
But what about the others ? We had an authoritative statement from Sir 
Basil Blackett that already there is a proposal for increase of pay for Army 
officers. Could this House appear to treat one set of Services one way and 
another set of Services in another wav ? What is to become of European 
officials in the* Railway services when you take over the G. 1. P. and E. 1. 
Railways ( And may l ask if you have included the cost of special medical 
attendance which is one of the suggestions made by the Commission ? Have 
you included also the cost- of house rent allowances which have been proposed ? 
May 1 ask further how would these new proposals affect the Budget for next 
year ( 

Despite* all this, let me state that I am prepared, speaking for myself and 
I am sure there are others who will agree with me, if you pul a proposition 
simply and purely by itself which says that we* should vote something for the 
relief e>f these Services we are* prepared to vote fe>r the same. As 1 saiel I have 
been on terms of intimate friendship with several Civilians. I am bound to 
say that l think the grievance* is not universal. It is true* of some Civilians 
who have* their boys and girls to educate in England anel who line! it difficult 
to make* both emels ine*e*t. Therefore, give an opportunity to me and to others 
whe> an* similarly situated to consider that in order that we may vote upon 
the* proposals separately and give 1 relief to existing members of the Service 
only win) are haul hit. But eio not put a set of Resolutions tagged together 
anel tell me that if you eh) violence to this part you will nullify the whole 
thing, and that the whole structure would go to pierces. Sir, it- is not fair to 
myself i*e>r te> the* Civil Services who have very naturally the right to expect 
relief. ! am glael that already the Honourable, the Home Member has said 
elsewhere and my Honourable friend, Mr. Orerar said here, that in the case 
of officials drawing a salary of over Rs. 3,000 you would not give increased 
salaries. That only shows that even in these recommendations you can do 
violence to one portion without nullifying the rest. I have no doubt as to the 
result of this debate here and also of the voting. But I do ask in all earnestness, 
just as the Government of India have very carefully scrutinised these proposals 
—and 1 find at least one of these proposals could not be put before the Assembly 
and its support or the support of the people of India asked for it, they ought 
to scrutinise again every other proposal despite the fact that these proposals 
en bloc may be carried in this House. May I also point out that it has been the 
pride and the very just pride of the Civil Service—-that the Civil Service here are 
tiha trustees of the people of India. I ask you and I appeal to you—I will not 
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be silly or adopt the tone of a non-official member of the European mercantile 
community, who said elsewhere that they would withdraw all support from 
Government—and that they will cause them trouble if all these proposals are 
not carried en bloc —I venture to adopt the more humble tone of a loyal citizen 
and to ask you to remember that you are the trustees of the people of India, 
and to remember the responsibilities and solemn obligations which trusteeship 
inevitably carries with it in every part of the world. 

The Honourable Sirdar CHARANJIT SINGH (Punjab : Nominated 
Non-official): Sir, f rise, to oppose the amendment of mv Honourable and 
learned friend, Sir Oeva Prasad Sarvadhikary. I really do not think any 
case has been made out for the amendment. As the Honourable the Leader 
of the House has pointed out, the decision rests entirely with His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State, and it would be to the advantage of tin* House to lay before 
him its views before Hie final decision is arrived at. We would be, f think, 
failing in our duty if we did not take advantage of flu* opportunity afforded to 
us of expressing our view's. As regards the Commission, Sir, everyone who has 
got a grievance has a, right to be heard by the. Government, and if his grievance 
is found to be correct to have it redressed. Is there a.nv reason why the Ser¬ 
vices alone should have been treated differently. Why they should have been 
made an exception to tin* rule, or why they alone should not have been given a 
hearing ? It. was only right and proper that a Commission should have been 
appointed to inquire into their grievances which had been pouring in for the last 
several years and to submit a considered Report. As far as l am able to gather, 
there are three objections which have been raised against the Report. One is 
that the proportion of Indians is insufficient, the second is that it will consi¬ 
derably increase expenditure, and the third is that it will be a hindrance in the 
wav of constitutional advance. Regarding Indianisation, we find with regard 
to some of the Services that the Lee Report, which lias been drawn up after 
the examination of a large number of witnesses, both Indian and Knglish, 
has actually recommended 75 per cent., while in regard to one it has te *om- 
mended (it) per cent, and in regard to two 50 per cent. Therefore, in view of 
the considered and unanimous opinion of the Commission and of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, would we be justified in withholding our absent ? 

On the other hand, is not the proposal reasonable, particularly in view of 
the circumstances which are unfortunately prevailing in India, just now' ( 
In this connection it is worth remembering that this proportion is not for all 
time. There is no reason why in future and under more favourable circumstances 
the proportion may not be increased. But, as I have said, we would be well 
advised to accept it under the present circumstances. As regards the second 
objection, we all know that the cost of living has undoubtedly risen and unfor¬ 
tunately the value of the rupee has gone down. The pay of the provincial 
and of the subordinate services was raised not long ago by about 10 crores for 
this very reason. What justification can there be for not treating the Superior 
Services in the same way and for not meeting their just demands '? Are they, 
of all people, not affected by the increased cost of living ? The present pay and 
allowances were fixed when the prices were not so high and when the value rtf the 
mpee was not so low. Unless you raise the pay, it would be difficult to get 
suitable men to come here and join the Services. I know for a fact that the 
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tendency of late has been to go to the Colonies rather than come out to India. 
As for those who are already here, they would be working for the rest of their 
term under a grievance. Can any one reasonably expect the Government to 
carry on their work of administration satisfactorily under such circumstances ? 
The present case is one of those which must be faced and the more cheerfully 
we face it. the more graceful it would be. Besides, it is worth remembering that 
according to the Report, the cost of the Civil Service and the Police eventually 
would come down from 428 to 881 lakhs. So, in this respect also, India would 
not be a loser in the long run. I have just explained that the proposed increase 
is absolutely essential for the contentment of the Services and consequently for 
the purposes of good government. How can it be postponed till the next 
constitutional advance ? How is the administration to be carried on satis¬ 
factorily in the meanwhile ? Postponement can only be achieved at the cost 
of good administration. Would such a state of affairs help us in the realisa¬ 
tion of the advance we all look forward to ? Would it not, as I think it would, 
go against us ? A Government run by undermanned and discontented services 
would not conduce to the happiness of the people, and, consequently, would 
set back the clock and instead of making an advance, would simply retard it. 
Constitutional advance can only be achieved by having an efficient adminis¬ 
tration, a contented service and a happy people. Therefore, in our own 
interests, we should, instead of postponing this needed measure, hasten the 
introduction of constitutional advance by helping to increase the efficiency of 
the administration in every possible way. For this reason 1 am strongly of 
opinion that it would be to our advantage it would be right and proper that 
we should whole-heartedly support the Resolution which has been so ably 
moved by my Honourable friend Mr. Crerar. 

(The Honourable Faiyed Mol.amed Padshan Fahib Bahadur tlien rose to 
speak). 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Does the Honourable Member 
wish to speak in support of the amendment ! 

The Honourable Saiykd PADSHAH SAHIB BAHADUR (Madras: 
Muhammadan) : ^ es. Sir. I feel extremely thankful to you for having 

permitted me to contribute my humble quota to the discussion on so important 
a matter which is now engaging our attention. Sir, one of my Colleagues who 
spoke a short while ago remarked that the fact that the Royal Commission was 
appointed against the wishes of the Assembly ought not be allowed to influence 
our decision in the matter which is now engaging our attention. Well, Sir. 

F agree with this view, and I am prepared to have the recommendations of the 
Lee Commission examined on their own merit free from all bias. Just as 1 would 
not allow the cause of the Lee Commission to suffer on account of its having 
been appointed in the teeth of opposition from the Assembly, I would equally 
refuse to give the Commission any undue weight for the sake either of its per¬ 
sonnel or of the unanimity of its conclusions. It is really remarkable that no 
Commission has met with such universal disapproval as this Lee Commission, 
and if there is any force or cogency in the argument based upon the unanimous 
nature of its report, I am of opinion, Sir, that this universal chorus of disap¬ 
proval which has hailed it from all quarters, from all sections and shades of 
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public opinion, must also be given its due and proper value. I would, therefore, 
Sir, brush aside all these extraneous considerations and judge the quest ion on 
its own intrinsic merit. It has also been said by the same Honourable speaker 
that the question of constitutional advance should not be allowed to be mixed 
up with the Lee Commission whose recommendations mainly concern the 
Services. I wish. Sir, it was possible to do so. But, Sir, from the very nature of 
the subject it is impossible to keep these two inextricably I ound-up mailers in 
two separate water-tight compartments. Even the Lee Commission have not 
succeeded in steering clear of the rocks on which unhappily, as you would 
all recognise, their labours have ultimately been wrecked. 

Now, Sir, we see from a peiusal of the Report that every now and then 
they have themselves adverted to this constitut ional question, though invari¬ 
ably they have been forced to drop it like a hot potato, 'there is yet another 
consideration which has got to be given its right and that is, the Lee Com¬ 
mission recommendations are not bn light before this House merely to be 
examined and admired for their own sake. They have been brought before us 
for the express purpose of being applied to the administrative needs of India, 
India which nobody will deny is on the eve of a very great change in the direc¬ 
tion of responsible government. Tt may be, Sir, that this stage may not be 
reached just now, and all at once. But that is the goal which this country 
has at heart and to which the efforts of all and sundry, whatever their political 
creed or conviction, is directed. 

Therefore, Sir, this organisation of the Services is only a part, and an in¬ 
tegral part of the larger question of constitutional advance. As I am now 
speaking of these constitutional questions, I would, with your permission, refer 
to a factor which has undoubtedly to be reckoned with in connection with this 
subject—a factor, a circumstance which is very often flung in the face of all such 
demands as conclusively demonstrating the unsuitability of India for anything 
like responsible government—I mean the question of Ilindu-Muslim relations. 
I would like at the outset to state that this is not, after all, a very insurmount¬ 
able obstacle. Indians of all castes, creeds and communities realise that in 
spite of their apparent differences they have a community of interest. They 
realise that they are all sailing in the same boat and that they have all to sink 
or swim together. They have, 1 beli- ve, realised, and there are unmistake- 
able indications to that efToct, that they should adopt the wiser course of swim¬ 
ming together through. Again, it is said in some quarters, and I think with 
seeming justification, that the Muslims being not quite so advanced in weslern 
education as their Hindu brethren they may not be in a position to walk abreast 
of their fellow-countrymen. It is true that the number of English educated 
Muslims among our community is not quite so large as that which the other 
more fortunate community can command at present. But \ can say that the 
Muslim community in each province has a sufficient number of English educated 
Muslims of high attainments that may be required to take their place in the 
government of the country, whether in the Legis’atures, or the local bodies, or 
in filling high administrative offices. There is vet another'matter which has 
got to be considered in this connection. Tt is not merefy university degrees 
that qualify a man for service ; there are other qualificationsivhiclrgo to more 
than make up this seeming deficiency in the Muslim education. Breadth of 
■view, patriotism, a high sense of integrity and honour, and moral stamina 
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and so forth—these are traits which nobody will deny — are the characteris¬ 
tics of all respectable Muslim families in this country. These are traits 
which, I submit, go to make one both a useful citizen and an ideal officer. 
Consequently, Sir, I submit that far from being frightened at the prospect 
of any constitutional advance we welcome it most heartily, and we are 
prepared to strive for it most assiduously and look forward to it most hopeful¬ 
ly, and we feel sure that our fellow-countrymen will recognise all this and 
not grudge to give us our due share— a share which will not only be in 
keeping with its glorious traditions but will also take stock, and full stock, 
of the number, the character, influence, and importance of the great Muslim 
community. 1 shall not say any more on the subject as another Honourable 
Colleague of mine has given notice of an amendment in this connection. But 
I merely hinted this with a view to disarm all suspicion that is entertained in 
some quarters that the Muslim community is likely to act as a brake on the 
activities of our fellow-countrymen here. 

Now, turning to the general question of constitutional advance, we see 
from the Report of the Commission 

“ In the words of the authors of the Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms the 
success of the new policy (enunciated in the historic announcement of August 1917) ‘must 
very largely depend on the extent to which it is found possible to introduce Indians into 
every branch of the administration.’ Recognising that Indianisation must be a long 
and steady process, they recommended that recruitment of a largely increased proportion 
of Indians should he initiated without delay, if the Services are to be substantially 
Indian in personnel by the time that India is ripe for responsible government. ” 

f Therefore, Sir, it is quite clear that Indianisation, substantial Indianisa¬ 
tion of the Services is something of a sine qua non to the attainment of res¬ 
ponsible government. Consequently, everything, be it the action of an indi¬ 
vidual or the proposal or recommendation of a body like the Lee Commission 
that concerns itself with Indian aflairs must tend to help the Indians and 
accelerate this process of Indianisation. Let us see what the Lee Commission 
has accomplished in this matter. I take, for instance, the recommendations 
regarding some important Services. At the outset I would take the case of 
the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police Service. The recommendations 
of the Commission seem to aim at bringing about a percentage of 50 in these 
two important Services by means of recruitment which would take us to that 
limit in one instance in 15 years and in another instance in 25 years. We 
have to add to this a period of something like 30 years each during which the 
recruits admitted during these 25 years will continue. The inference is quite 
obvious that even at the end of 50 years the proportion of Indians in these 
two important Services will not be anything more than 50, and it will generally 
be conceded that for the Services to be substantially Indian the proportion 
should be much higher. Similarly, in respect of all the other Services, I 
would not inflict on this House an analysis of the detailed recommendations 
of the Commission in this respect, but I think it is enough for me if I have 
dealt with a few of the Services. 

Again, let us see what the Commission has done in the matter of helping 
provincial autonomy. Now, Sir, we all know and everybody adinita that 
tko existence of dyarchy works a very great hardship on Local Governments 
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and besides its ordinary incidents there are a number of other disabilities 
which handicap the smooth working of the transferred departments in some 
of the Provinces. We know, Sir, that in my Province, [ hail from Madras, 
the Minister in charge of development is charged with the onerous duty of 
improving and fostering industries under his control, but he has no control 
over factories, labour and such things, and the same functionary is expected 
to explore all possible avenues of advance and utilise the national resources. 
Yet this functionary has no jurisdiction over forests and irrigation. This is 
an anomaly, against which one Minister in mv Province has been protesting 
while both in office and out of it. What did the Commission do to rectify 
this unnatural state of things ? We see that in the matter of helping Indianisa- 
tion, in the matter of accelerating the process of provincial autonomy and 
also in the matter of making provisions for the better working of the reforms, 
the Lee Commission has disappointed all our expectations. I would lay stress 
on this point because Honourable Members who spoke on behalf of the Gov¬ 
ernment made claims for the Lee Commission mainly on this constitutional 
question. So it is quite obvious that the one acid test by which the recom¬ 
mendations of this Commission could be judged is the way in which they have 
acquitted themselves in this respect, and if you are satisfied that their recom¬ 
mendations in this respect go to help Indians in the demand for responsible 
government in the way of Indiauisation, and if you are satisfied with the 
half-hearted concessions that have been made, then you may vote for the Re¬ 
solution that has been moved by Government. But if you arc of opinion that 
all the recommendations that have been made for increasing the proportion 
of Indians tend ultimately to delay the process I think your way is clear and it 
will not be possible to give your assent to the Resolution that has been brought 
before us. 

Before I sit down I will say just one word regarding the recommendations 
for the increase of pay, etc. In this respect I would only say, as most of my 
Honourable Colleagues have said, that the a ttitude adopted by the Commission 
is not a happy one, even though the Commission recommended their sugges¬ 
tions on the ground of compromise. They seem to me to have adopted a 
very uncompromising attitude inasmuch as they did not give any opportunity 
to the Legislature to come to their decision regarding the various suggestions 
that have been made by them and have asked them to take their recom¬ 
mendations in their entirety. I would wish that this demand for concessions 
to the Services had been presented separately to enable the Honourable Mem¬ 
bers here to try and do justice where it was really needed. 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-in-CHIEF : Sir, it is with the 
greatest diffidence that 1, a soldier, and only a very temporary member of 
Government, venture to address this House on this subject. 1 only do so 
because after many years' service in India, the land of my birth, 1 feel that 
I should say a word or two regarding the affection and regard which I have 
for India and I also feel that from the somewhat detached point of view of a 
soldier I may be able to speak in an unbiassed manner regarding the work 
done by those great Services regarding whom the Lee Commission has just 
reported. 

/ r ’I woujd t like to begin by sayingjiotv very touched indeed I was at the wel¬ 
come which 1 received on the first day I entered this Chamber and by the 
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receipt of a letter written by one who, l imagine, is possibly one of the oldest, 
oert.iiinly in years, of my fellow members, for he tells me. (hat he has been a 
lawyer for lb years. The Honourable Mr. Karandikar very kindly wrote 
to me, and in doing so referred to the respect and regard, indeed affection, he 
had had for v. member of (lie Bombay Civil Service who served for 10 years 
in that, P'esideney, a name, he told me, which was still after many years a 
hoiuelioH word. That civil servant was ;nv father and 1 only mention the 
fact to s!;o\v the traditions in whieli I have been brcught up, tradi lions which 
have been with me from the date, of my birth down in the Mahratla cc untrv. 
And with those t raditions it is mi rely only natural that 1 should be very jealous 
of tfie good name of India and anxkm to do all 1 can to help her and her 
people. As regards the Lee. Commission Report, the only point widely really 
affects me personally, as Member in charge, of the Army Department, is that in 
connection wdh the Medical Service. These have keen already fully ex¬ 
plained h' r my Honourable and 1 aimed friend Sir Narasimha Barm a in another 
place, wliile in another place details were given regarding the effect on the 
military Medical Services. I think it will probably be patent to all that the 
recommendations, as far as the military portion of t he medical service was con¬ 
cerned, was really beyond the terms of the Royal Commission. The Govern¬ 
ment of India have, therefore decided to ] ut them entirely aside for the pre¬ 
sent, and not to consider them in connect ion with the remainder of the lie 
Commission Report. I can only assure all Honourable Members of this House 
that if they have anv recommendations to make regarding this subject tin se will 
receive the full < onsidcration of Govt rnment. Sir, it has been recognised bv all 
civilised Governments that it is essential to keep uj a war reserve for medical 
service, and it has also been recognised that that war reserve must be taken 
from the ranks of civil practitioners. The actual form of that war reserve 
has not yet been decided. 

Talking about the medical service, I am rather reminded of a passage in a 
despatch I happened to come across the other dav. It was a despatch of the 
Government of India on the termination of our first expedition to Burma in 
1811. That despatch finished up with the curious and cryptic sentence 
“ though there were 38 doctors yet there were only 20 deaths/’ It rather 
struck me that the Government of the day took strong exception to the fact 
that the troops had not consented to die in proportion to the number of medical 
officers with the expedition. When I listened to a speech in another place 
I could not help thinking that possibly one of the Members was actuated by 
the same feelings and that he resented the fact that a very large number of 
beds in both our British and Indian hospitals were untenanted. I may mention, 
incidentally, that the number of these beds is being greatly reduced. But it 
seemed possible that this Honourable Member would have been content 
had all these beds been full. Surely those empty beds are the very greatest 
tribute that can possibly be paid to the efficiency of our medical service. 
Sir, I expect that many Honourable Members of this Council took the opportu¬ 
nity ? as I did, of attending in another place last week and listening to the words 
of wisdom which we then heard. I heard a reference in moving terms to the 
disappointment felt by a hypothetical gentleman who had hoped for a ride 
on a magnificent and high spirited horse, only to find that he was sitting 
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on a hollow wooden horse and moreover fastened down by a steel frame work. 

I should have felt sorry for his disappointment but for the fact that a story 
happened to come to my mind, which an Irish* friend told me about an uncle of 
his. Passing through the streets of Dublin he saw an advertisement offering 
a reward of £5 to anyone who could sit on a certain mechanical horse for live 
minutes. The uncle was at once persuaded to try his luck on that mechanical 
horse. Being the rider he was, he sat the horse with success for four minutes, 
but as the story was told to me, during the last minute, the horse began to buck, 
bound, plunge and kick with terrible results—(I am sorry I cannot vouch for 
tlie truth of this story) ; but as told me the result was so appalling in the very 
last minute that in the words of the narrator, “ the horse kicked himself inside 
out, and I have never seen my uncle since ! ” 

Well, Sir, when I thought of that I could not help thinking to myself how 
extraordinarily fortunate was the gentleman we heard of in the other place, who 
was still comfortably seated on his wooden horse, thanks to that honest steel 
frame, which kept him in his place, till he had learnt to have a really hrm seat in 
the saddle and be able to ride by himself. T trust 1 he people of India will never 
forget or despise that framework which lias done so much for them in past 
generations. 

But, Sir, listening to some of those speeches, I wondered whether 1 was in 
a dream when I heard an Honourable Member contrasting wlmt he described 
as the present poverty and misery of this country compared to the prosperity, 
happiness and well-being in times gone by before men of the British race 
came out here to help in carrying on the government of this country. In 
my mind’s eye, I could sec hordes of Afghans and Mongols sweeping down in 
their invasions over the North-West Frontier, leaving behind them devastated 
cities and whole tribes of people wiped off from the face of the earth. I saw 
before me Nadir Shah the Persian sacking Delhi, and that the beautiful 
city being given over to murder and rapine and plunder for days. T could see 
the armies of the Mahrattas—of the Peshawa, of Seindia, Bhonsla and Holkar, 
followed by swarms of Pindaris, sweeping over India and sparing none. 1 
saw before me the gaunt spectres of famine and pestilence sweeping through the 
country with no hand to stay their progress. You have only to march, as I 
have done, through Central India, Raj put an a, the Deccan and elsewhere 
to come across what were evidently once magnificent cities but are now in 
decay and ruin—because either they were overthrown by a merciless enemy 
or destroyed by the ruthless ravages of pestilence and famine which swept 
through them when no one was willing or able to give a helping hand. And 
when one comes to think of that and compare it with the present state of 
affairs one realises how extraordinarily easy it must be for one who has no 
knowledge of the past, to have his point of perspective obliterated and his 
sense of proportion entirely gone. But, Sir, when I heard the, dangers, poverty 
and misery of those days contrasted as happy with the present, I really won¬ 
dered whether the speaker meant all he said. Think of the present state of 
things in comparison to that which I have just described. Think of India 
covered from north to south and east to west with her lines of railways, her 
telegraphs, her roads and life-giving canals. Let us realise how during the 
last 60 years every one has been able to go about in perfect safety and security 
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how everyone who wishes to sow h t is fields can do so in the certainty that he will 
reap them in due course. Let us realise that traders ha ve been able to carry on 
their business with safety: hospitals have been established, education has been 
spread and famines have been provided for and their effects minimised as far as 
they humanly can be. And, Sir, I would ask who has been responsible for this 
great change which has come over the country ( Personally I have no 
hesitation in saying that the greater part of the responsibility for that lies 
upon the shoulders of the Service whose position is now being discussed. 
I have no hesitation in saying that after 10 years’ experience of them -and I 
will add that there is no Sei vice in the world which contains anything like the 
same number of loyal, efficient and devoted men men who time after time 
have sacrificed their lives and are still prepared to sacrifice their lives for the 
sake of India and its people. 1 have seen them working away through the hot 
weather, absolutely alone, right out of public ken - working entirely for the good 
of those whose destinies have been placed in their hands- working through 
epidemics of cholera and plague, with no thought of themselves, and no thought 
of reward or recognition, and doing their utmost to prevent, -very often with 
success-anything like communal disturbances, but when such have un¬ 
fortunately broken out, 1 have seen them dealing with such, with courage and 
determination and very often at great personal danger. It may be quite 
impossible to estimate the number of lives and the enormous amount of 
property which lias been saved by these, officers on such occasions. Personally, 
Sir, I have never quite liked to regard the Service's as a steel frame—solid, 
efficient framework though they are : I have* rather regardeel them as the 
cement which has bound India together; and 1 for one think that without 
it India could never have reached the stage to which she has now come. 
Think of India in days gone* by. The fnelia of those* days was a conglomeration 
of nations --Pat Inins, Sikhs, Punjabis, Mahrattns, Kajputs, Tamils, Scindis, 
Bengalis, Burmese anel goodness knows how many other races. They have 
been bound together into one solid nation by, as 1 say, the cement of the 
Imperial Service's. I appeal to the Members e>f this House to remember 
what those Services have meant, not only te> India’s past, but what they mean to 
India's future. And remember too that the members of those Services have 
loyally accepted and will carry out the promises held out to India under the 
Government of India Act of 1919; that they are doing, and that they will continue 
to do, their duty in helping India towards that state of self-government which 
has been promised by the British Parliament. I entirely associate myself 
with my Honourable friend and Colleague Sir Muhammad Shaft in what he said 
on the subject of “ Ma-bap ” government, but from my personal observations in 
villages I still believe there are an enormous number of those who are really 
thankful for the help, sympathy and kindness of those British officers who 
come to them in the guise of Ma-bap. I am certain there are many who will 
confirm me in that; the time may come when they will not be regarded in 
that respect, but I honestly believe at the present moment, if the British 
officer were to withdraw from his role of Ma-bap . the act would not only be 
regarded as the greatest unkindness but also as a great betrayal on the part 
of those whom the people of the country have learnt not only to trust but to 
lpve t ,■, 
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Tiie Honourable the PRESIDENT : I should like to know what the 
wish of the House is about coming to a decision on the amendment before it. 
The speeches to which wo have been listening have boon gradually drifting 
away from the main object of the amendment to the Resolution itself. If it is 
the pleasure of the House we migi.l. I suggest, deal before we adjourn this 
evening with the two dilatory amendments. In that ease, the amendment of 
Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary should be put to the vote now. [s that the 
pleasure of the House ? 

(The House signified its assent.) 

To the Resolution moved, by the Honourable Mr. Crerar the following 
amendment has been proposed : 

“That after the wools ‘ This Council recommends to lie'Governor Cencrftl ’ the fol¬ 
lowing words he substituted : 

‘That it be represented 4 >o the Light Honomablc the Secret an of State for India 
that pending the inquiries abrui Refoi i*n and action that may be taken there¬ 
on, it is not desirable to give effect to the recommendations of the Lee 
(‘ommission V’ 

The question I have to put is that- that amendment be made. 

The motion was negatived. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: I now call on the Honourable 
Mr. Karandikar to move formally his amendment. If there are any remarks 
he wishes to make they must be strictly limited to the subject of the .amend¬ 
ment ; and any remarks thereafter will be similarly limited. 

The Honourable Mil R. P. KARANDIKAR,: Sir, the amendment 
which stands in my name and which I have formally to read is this : 

“ That for the original Resolution the following he. substituted, namely : 

‘ This Couneil recommends to the (Governor (leneral in Council that the several 
recommendations of the Lee Commission be refened to a Committee of both 
Houses, of which ten will be non-official elected Members of the Assembly 
and live of tic* non-official elected Members of the Council of State, all the 
fifteen being elected by the two Houses respectively, for consideration and 
report after review of all matters availed of by the Lee Commission and all 
such other matter, documentary and oral, as they in their discretion deem it 
necessary to eali for, ami, in the event of their favouring any of the recom¬ 
mendations, for an expression of their opinion as to how the extra cost 
due to such reeommendat ions is to bo met out of the public revenue, and that 
this report be due by the end of 1024. 

(2) That until such report is further considered by both Houses, no action affecting 

the finances of tin* country be taken on the Jxo Commission. 

(3) That it is open to the Committee so appointed to make any other Riiggestiors 

which in the interests of the ideal of self-government accepted for India they 
deem it desirable to make. 

(4) That the Committee do appoint their own chairman and their own officers 

and that as a temporary measure and until such appointment the Secretary 
of the Legislative Department be the Secretary of such Committee V 

Bearing in mind the observation from the ('hair I shall limit my remarks and 
merely refer to the sentiments that have prompted me to stand up and move 
this amendment. Honourable Members have just heard from His Excellency 
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the Commander-in-Chief in how high esteem I do hold and did hold at one time 
members belonging to the. Civil Service, especially those that belong to the 
judicial side to which Mr. Justice Birdwood had the honour to belong and 
Honourable Members will realise that I would be the last man to say anything 
in disparagement of the work done by the Civil Services generally ; it is from 
the point of view that any vote on this Resolution should carry real weight 
that 1 am moving this amendment. Here 1 am reminded of what Sir Malcolm 
Hailey said in the other place when the discussion took place about the adjourn¬ 
ment of tin; House and when he was asked as to how any committee appointed 
by the Government of India on such a matter could not have carried weight 
and why a Royal Commission was needed. Sir Malcolm Hailey then pointed 
out that no committee, appointed by the Government of India could have 
carried as much weight in England with the British people, who have to be 
satisfied, that the recommendations emanated from the highest sotft^e such 
as a Royal Commission. 1 am anxious that no recommendation thatuniglit 
go from this House should fall flat; and I am anxious that there must be a full 
and thorough inquiry satisfying all it may concern, and therefore I suggest a 
Committee to go into the matter fully, and this can only be. done by associating 
Members of this House, with Members of the other House ; and though the other 
House, if my memory is right, did not mention Members of this House in the 
committee proposed there, I am willing to have a joint committee of both 
Houses in order that we might have all the importance attached to such a 
Resolution in consequence of what, we may do. My anxiety is also that the 
matter should be considered as quickly as possible. I am not willing to defer 
the matter until the result of the Reforms Committee is out. The Reforms 
Committee, l am told, will be sitting in October. If it does, well and 
good. But if it did not I am anxious that this inquiry should be pushed 
on and that the public should be satisfied as to the matter on which the 
Lee Commission made their recommendations. As yet it is a sealed book. 

L really do not like that idea — that there should be no evidence 
be f ore the public to sustain the recommendations of the Lee Commis¬ 
sion. There must be an endeavour made to place all the matters before the 
public so that a full judgment may be assured. It is from this point of view 
that I am making this recommendation in my amendment. I have also 
endeavoured in the third clause to make it possible for any other recommenda¬ 
tion to be made with reference, to the points that were discussed in connec¬ 
tion with self-government for India. This Committee will have to consider 
also whether it is essentially necessary that the reserved subjects should be 
reserved for the icserved services and that those departments should be con¬ 
trolled by the Secretary of State, and whether the Public Services Commission 
which is likely to be brought into existence must be only the representative of 
the views of the Secretary of State, as the Lee Commission contemplate. The 
Public Services Commission would be appointed wholly by the Secretary of 
State ; its members cannot be chosen by any Assembly or Legislature; the Lee 
Commission has made only a recommendation with reference to their nomi¬ 
nation. I submit that it is possible for the Committee I suggest to make some 
recommendations to Government in that matter also. I am not deterred by 
the fate of the amendment which has just been thrown out. The Government 
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of India have been twice defeated, first when the adjournment was moved and 
second on the 12th instant in the Assembly. Still they persist in bringing 
forward this Resolution here, and I therefore feel it necessary to submit this 
recommendation of mine as an amendment. 

The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFf .—Sir, I have 
only a few observations to make in connection with the Honourable 
Mr. Karaiidikar\s amendment. The House is aware that the Royal Commission 
consisted of 8 members, 4 Europeans and 4 Indians. Of these 8 members, 5, 

a majority did not belong to any of the Imperial Services in India. 
Of the 3 Indians, Mr. Bhupendranath Rasu is well known, I have no doubt, 
to Honourable Members of this House as one who at one time was a 
leading figure in the public life of this country and who spent a long number 
of years in the service of his motherland. The other, Mr. Samarth, was a 
Member ej the other House, and a very leading Member, who always took an 
active in the discussions upon public affairs which took place in the 

Legislative Assembly. The third member, Sir Muhammad Habibullah, was a 
member of the Bar who after some years of practice was appointed to a special 
post in Madras and subsequently became a Member of the Executive Council 
there. The only Indian member out of the four members who was a member 
of our services was Rai Bahadur Pundit Hari Kishen Kaul, one of the leading 
members of the Punjab Provincial Service. Of the four European members, 
two came out from England, one a well-known authority on constitutional law 
and constitutional history and the other an cx-Cabinet Minister. There were 
only two European members of the Commission who belonged to the Services, 
one to the Indian Civil Service and one to the Indian Police Service. That was 
the constitution of this Commission. The Commission travelled all over India 
and held inquiries into the questions which had been referred to them. My 
Honourable friend, Mr. Karandikar, complained in his speech this morning 
that their inquiries were one-sided, that the popular view was not placed before 
them, and in consequence their Report cannot carry such weight as it would 
have carried had both sides of the case boon represented to them. Well, Sir, 
whose fault was it that the popular view was not represented to this Com¬ 
mission ? Unfortunately, the popular leaders decided upon boycotting the 
Commission, and the result was that they did not place their view of the matter 
before it. But it must not be forgotten that there were two popular leaders on 
the Commission itself, Mr. Bhupendranath Basil and Mr. Samarth, and in 
consequence they were well able to place the popular view before the body of 
which they were members. And I have no doubt that it was as a result of their 
advocacy of the popular view that all this provincialisation of the Services 
operating in the transferred field and the greater Indianisation of the All-India 
Services has been advocated by the Lee Commission. Therefore, it seems to me 
that the reference of all these matters again to a Committee of the two Houses 
will serve no useful purpose and will merely delay decision upon the problems 
which were referred to the Commission. And after all, there have been two full 
dress debates, one in the other House and again one here to-day, when Honour¬ 
able Members have had full opportunity of expressing their views and of ad¬ 
vising'the Secretary of State with reference to what the right position in this 
matter* is. Where is then the necessity of postponing decision by referring this 
question again to a Committee of the two Houses ? No useful purpose will 
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really be served by this reference to a Committee consisting of non-officials 
and officials. The Royal Commission itself consisted of officials and non- 
officials and in consequence a second reference to another committee will not 
bring about any practical results. And I am afraid the amendment moved by 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Karandikar, will create a position of difficulty, for 
one of the two Houses of Legislature because in view of what has been said and 
in view of the pronouncements made, really they would have to face a very 
difficult position indeed by coming on to this Joint Committee and then swallow¬ 
ing what they have hitherto said. Therefore, I think, from all points of view 
really it would be best if my Honourable friend were to withdraw his amend¬ 
ment. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DRV A PRASAD SARVADH1KARY : Sir, from 
the point </f view of flu* last observation of the Honourable the Leader of the 
House I am incjined to think that, if such a Committee could come^Vit will 
not, it would serve some, useful purpose. Reference has been mad* *> the 
wisdom and unwisdom that has been imbibed in the other House by Members 
of this House I thought such reference was not ordinarily made here—but 
those who watched the proceedings then* will bear me out that, with perhaps a 
solitary exception, every Member. fuj 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: l do not want the Honourable 
Member to bring into the discussion references to particular speeches in the 
other Chamber. It is a recognised rule that speeches in the other Chamber 
should not be referred to here. 

The Honourable Dr, Sir DKYA PRASAD SARVADHLKARY: 1 
quite realise that. Sir, and that is exactly what I was saying. 

The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFl : Perhaps my 
Honourable friend will permit me. to say that it was only by the way that I 
referred to the awkwardness of the situation ; that is not one of the principal 
reasons for which 1 appeal to my Honourable friend to withdraw his amendment. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DKVA PRASAD SARVADHLKARY: And that 
is, I say, answered by the fact that Members elsewhere were all for a Committee 
which could go into matters such as 1 ventured to bring up this morning, 
namely, the redress of t he immediate grievances of those with whom we abso¬ 
lutely sympathise. Sir, the Honourable Mr. Karandikar regretted that we were 
not mentioned in the other House. Is he surprised that we should be left 
severely alone if unwarranted assumptions about the powers of what is called 
the revising Chamber go on ? About this assumption I find no authority 
in the constitution although there may be some reference in a Report. What 
wonder I sav if we are left severely alone i We were left severely alone in 
Parliament and the general reference there, was to the Assembly. I had to ask 
a question in this Chamber whether this House would be ever consulted with 
regard to the Lee Commission's Report and had thus to get ourselves invited 
as it were. Sir, 1 do think a useful purpose will be served if a branch of the 
inquiry to which I referred this morning could be taken up by this Committee 
and expeditiously dealt with before the end of the year. 
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The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN (West 
Punjab : Muhammadan): Sir, while reserving my right to speak on the 
Resolution to-morrow, I just want to say*one word on this amendment. If 
there is a Joint Committee, there will be five members of the oilier House 
who have already voted that the Lee Commist ion's Report should be rejected 
naturally if they come on the Committee., they would do the same. Now our 
House is of a different opinion and the five members who go there will 
naturally say that the other five are wrong and we are right and this Resolu¬ 
tion should be adopted, and so 5 minus 5 represents zero. So such a sugges¬ 
tion is no suggestion. It should be dropped. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJJ DADA RUDY (Central Provinces: 
General): Sir, I object to this amendment from another point of view. 
This amendment is of a peculiar character, it wants a Committee of both 
Houses to sit in judgment on the Report of the Lee Commission, and as such 
the proposal to my mind is simply ridiculous. 

Honourable Dr. Sir DEV A PRASAD SARVADHIKARY: That 
is .at we are doing now. 

The Honourable Sir MAN ECKJl DADAHIIOY : No, wo arc not doing 
that now. What does this amendment ask ? That 10 elected members of 
that House associated with 5 elected members of this House should sit together 
and consider the Report and call for all documentary, oral and other evidence 
as they think fit and make any fresh proposals they deem proper. In the 
sub-clauses to this amendment the. widest possible powers are. allowed to this 
Committee. Now, Sir, does my Honourable friend seriously intend that the 
country should spend another five lakhs of rupees and that what the Lee 
Commission did by way of thorough investigation should be repeated by this 
Committee ? Is there any man in this Council who would attach more 
weight in such administrative matters to the conclusions of amateur politi¬ 
cians who never had any administrative knowledge, or experience ( Is this 
Council to be guided by the views of politicians who had no administrative 
training in big matters involving the administration of the country and the 
welfare of one-fifth of the human race ? 

The Honourable Mr. R. P. KARAND1KAlt: We will have the 
Honourable Member himself. 

The Honourable Sir MAXECK.J1 DADABHOY: I submit the propo¬ 
sal is one which does not appeal tome. 11 is, in the first instance, impossible 
for this body, constituted as it would be, to come to any decision. On that 
body who would be elected ( On that body elected Members mostly will 
be representatives who have shown great bias and prejudice against this 
Report and who h .ve icfus.al to discuss and debate the Report from the 
standpoint of the materials that arc embodied in the Report. Is that body 
likely to come to a decision wor hr of the importance of the subject ? I 
do not l e’ieve at a 1 ! tha tlure will be any unanimity in that Committee. 
Public mom v and pib’ic ti\o ■ will be wanted if this suggestion is accepted. 
I therefore req.i s . ill; Hons ? to i eject the amendment if my Honourable 
friend dois not agree to withdraw it. 

The Honourable Mr. Y4MIN KHAN (United Provinces Writ: 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I am sorry I cannot agree with the views advanced by 
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my Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy in this matter. He has treated 
the Assembly in his speech with groat contempt. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : No, I have not. 

The Honourable Mr. YAMIN KHAN : They are the elected represent¬ 
atives of the people. Whatever their views, whatever ideas might be 
guiding them, still they have got due regard for their opinion. My Honourable 
friend wants to save money. They also want to save money. As I had the 
honour of being for some time a Member of the lower House. 

The Honourable Dr. Sra DKVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY: The 
other House. 

The Honourable Mr. YAMIN KHAN:.-of the other House, 

I think I may, in rising, utter a word of protest against the words and the 
feelings of contempt expressed for the Members of the other House. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : Sir, T must interrupt 
the Honourable Member with your permission. He is absolutely ^s-ong 
in putting an interpretation on iny speech which the language of my spifcch 
did not bear out. I did not express any contempt for the Assembly. I said 
the proposition was not a feasible one, and I pointed out how it was not a 
feasible and practicable proposition. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The House may rest assured that 
the honour of ths other House is in safe keeping in this Chamber in the hands ( f 
the Chair. (Applause.) And if the Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy had 
expressed any contempt, for the ot her House, I should at once have mpu sUd 
him to withdraw his remarks or to resume his seat. 

The Honourable Mr. YAMIN KI1AN : No doubt, Sir, 1 am afraid 1 
cannot agree with the amendment of my Honourable friend Mr. Karandikar. 
I quite agree with t he conclusions which have been arrived at by my Honourable 
friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy that it w ill serve no purpose to have any such 
Committee appointed, consisting of ten Members of the Indian Legislatee 
Assembly and five non-official Members of this Council. Besides, what more, 
my Honourable friend wants is this, that the ten should be non-official Members 
of the Assembly, all the fifteen being elected by the two Houses respectively. 
We all know that in the other House there are two parties. They are not 
sharply divided, but of course though they call themselves two parties, they 
are really of one party. They are the Independent Party and the Swarajist 
Party. If we have ten Members elected by the Assembly out of the non¬ 
official Members, w r e know what, will be the position of those Members «r.d 
what will be their ideas. There are other non-official Members who are 
nominated by the (lovernment. Supposing any of those nominated non- 
officials are elected to this Committee, what will be the view’s of the 
Assembly on the report of such a Committee ? Or vSupposing that 
nominated non-officials of this Council are returned to this Committee, what 
value will the country attach to their views ? Will they attach greater weight 
to their view’s than they are attaching now to the Report of the Lee 
Commission? I do not think so. My friend wants to place that Committee 
also in a very awkward position. I am sure that if this House so desired 
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three of the five could come out of the nominated Members and this will bring 
the Committee and the House and th Government into ridicule in the whole 
country. I do not think thi y will serv i any useful purpose now. It is of course 
a different matter about the whole Hou^e sitting in judgment. I do not agree 
that this Honourable House or the Indian Legislative Assembly cannot sit in 
judgment on the Report of the Lee Commission. We are entitled to look into 
every matter that has been reported on and we have to sift what is good and 
what is bad in the Report, and we can adopt our attitude accordingly. But 
what the Honourable Member wishes is to appoint a few people in this way 
and entrust them with this wor*. This will make their position awkward and 
will bring ridicule on this Honourable House from the whole country. I there¬ 
fore oppose the amendment. 

The Honourable Tim PRESIDENT: The motion now bofo r e the 
House is. 

“ That for the Resolution proposed by the Honouiable Mr. Crerar the wordssetout In 
the * amendment moved by t lie Honourable Mr. Karandikar be substituted/* 

The question I have to put is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was negatived. 

Ti:e Honourable the PRESIDENT : I think the Council will now wish 
to adjourn the debate, which will be continued at 11 a.m. to-morrow morning, 
when 1 shall call upon the Honourable Mr. Khaparde to move hii amendment. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the lith 
September, 1024. 


* Vide p. 10S1 of tliisj Djbates. 
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The Council met in the Council Chamber at Eleven of tin* Clock, the 
Honourable the President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Deaths among Haj Pilgrims in 1924. 

409. The Honourable Mr. YAMIN KlIAN : How many Indian 
pilgrims died on this year’s Haj pilgrimage ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. P. THOMPSON : Government have not been 
able to secure trustworthy statistics, though they have endeavoured to do so. 
Fortunately there were few Indian pilgrims included in the caravans which 
made an unsuccessful attempt to proceed from Mecca to Medina. 

Adoption op Measures to ensure the Safety of JIajis. 

410. The Honourable Mr. YAMIN KHAN: What steps, if any, do 
the Government propose to take to ensure the safety of the ITaiis during the 
pilgi image ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. P. THOMPSON : The Hedjazisan independent 
State, and no action can be taken except in the form of moving His Majesty’s 
Government to make diplomatic representations. 

Compensation paid by tiie Hed.taz Government as Compensation to 
Indian Pilgrims for losses sit,stained by them. 

411. The Honourable Mr. YAMIN KHAN : (a) Did the Govern¬ 

ment of India make any repiesentation to the Hed jaz authorities in connec¬ 
tion with the alleged loss of money by Indian pilgrims during last year’s 
Haj? 

(6) If sq, was any money refunded to the pilgrims in consequence of the 
representation ? . If so, how much money ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. P. THOMPSON : (a) The necessary representa¬ 
tions were made by His Majesty’s Government at the instance of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

(b) As a result of His Majesty’s Government’s representations the Hedjaz 
Government paid a sum of £3,300 in compensation for losses suffered by 
M166CS (1089) A 
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Indian pilgrims at Khaif, and this sum is now being distributed through the 
Protector of Pilgrims, Bombay. 

Rejection of an Application by Lala Gopal Krishna Piplani, Pleader, 
r roR a License to practise in the N. W. F. Province. 

412. The Honourable Mr. S. VEDAMURTI: (a) Is it a fact that one 
Lala Gopal Krishna Piplani. Pleader, Bhakkar, and belonging to Dera Ismail 
Khan in the North-West Frontier Province, applied for a license to practise in 
the North-West Frontier Province in the year 1923 ? 

(b) Is it a fact that his application was rejected on the ground that he did 
not belong to the Frontier, though the fact that Jie belonged to the Frontier 
was mentioned in the application ? 

(c) Is it a fact that, on receipt of the above order, the attention of the 
Judicial Commissioner was again drawn to the fact that he belonged to the 
Frontier and again his application was rejected ; if so, why ? 

(d) Do the Government propose to instruct the Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner, North-West Frontier Province, to reconsider the application at once if 
it is resubmitted 2 . 

(e) Is it a fact that such applications are considered only once in the year 
by the Judicial Commissioner, North-West Frontier Province, and not through¬ 
out the year, as is the practice in other High Courts and, if so, do Govern¬ 
ment propose to order that they should be considered the moment they are 
submitted ; if not, why ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : The information recpiired is being 
called for from the Local Government and will be communicated to the 
Honourable Member when received. 

Restrictions on the Enrolment of Pleaders in the N. W. F. Province. 

413. The Honourable Mr. S. VEDAMURTI: Is it a fact that the 
Government of the North-West Frontier Province imposes restrictions 
on the enrolment of Pleaders ; if so, why ; and are the Government prepared 
to remove those restrictions; if not, why ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : The enrolment of pleaders in the 
North-West Frontier Province is regulated by rules made by the Local Govern¬ 
ment under section 9 (2) of the North-West Frontier Province Law and Justice 
Regulation, 1901. In practice the number of licenses granted is limited to the 
probable requirements of litigants. The objects of this limitation are, firstly, 
to ensure to every legal practitioner to whom a license is granted a reasonable 
expectation of earning a living: and, secondly, to prevent touting and the 
fostering of unnecessary litigation. 

Segregation of Indians during Sir Robert Croyndon’s Visit to 

Mombassa. 

414. The Honourable Mr. S. VEDAMURTI : (a) Is it a fact that, at the 
time of His Excellency the Governor, Sir Robert Croyndon’s visit to Mombassa, 
the Resident Commissioner, under written orders, segregated at the station 
Indians, Arabs and Europeans ? 
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(6) Is it a fact that, in consequence, the Indians boycotted the Governor’s 
reception ? 

The Honourable Sir NARASIMHA 3ARMA : (i) and (b). The Gov¬ 
ernment of India have no information apart from what has appeared in the 
Press. 

Alleged Segregation of Indian Reporters at the opening of the Kenya 
Legislative Council on the 20th August 1924. 

415. The Honourable Mr. & VEDAMURTI: Do Government pro¬ 
pose to obtain the information'sought in my supplementary question to the 
Right Honourable V. S^ Srinivasa Sastri’s question No. 343 in this Council 
on the 3rd September 1924, on the subject of the alleged segregation of 
Indian reporters at the opening of the Kenya Legislative Council on the 
20th August? 

The Honourable Sir NARASIMHA SARMA : The reply is in the affir¬ 
mative. 

BILLS AS PASSED BY THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY LAID ON THE 

TABLE. 

SECRETARY of the COUNCIL : Sir, in accordance with rule 25 of the 
Indian Legislative Rules, I lay on the table copies of Bills passed by the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly at its meeting held on Monday, the 15th September, 1924, 
namely : 

A Bill to amend the Imperial Bank of India Act, 1920; 

A Bill further to amend the Indian Penal Code and Criminal Procedure 
Code, 1898, for the purpose of affording greater protection to persons under 
the age of eighteen years. 

MESSAGE FROM THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

SECRETARY of the COUNCIL : A Message has been received from 
the Legislative Assembly which runs as follows : 

“ Sir, I am directed to inform you that the Legislative Assembly have at their meeting 
of the 15th September 1924 agreed without any amendment to the Bill further to amend the 
Indian Motor Vehicles Act, which was passed by the Council on the 8th September, 1924.” 


RESOLUTION Re RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE LEE COMMISSION— 

(contd.) 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Before calling on the Honourable 
Mr. Khaparde to move his amendment to the Resolution moved by the Honour¬ 
able Mr. Crerar, I wish to explain that I expect Honourable Members to keep 
strictly in their speeches to the terms of the amendment. I also draw the 
attention of the Honourable Mr. Vedamurti, with regard to the first part of his 
amendment, to the fact that, if he wishes to deal with that subject, he should 
speak on the amendment of the Honourable Mr. Khaparde. He will not be per¬ 
mitted to put the first part of his amendment separately. The same applies 
to the Honourable Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary in relation to the last part 
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of his amendment. If he wishes to pursue that subject he will have to move an 
amendment to the Honourable 'Mr. Khaparde’s amendment, and if he does 
that, his amendment should be written out and handed in as soon as possible. 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE (Berar: Nominated Non¬ 
official) : Sir, I beg to move : 

“ («) That for the words and figures from ‘ (1) that the following recommendations 
of tho Royal Commission ’ down to the end of paragraph (1) (/>), the following be sub¬ 
stituted, namely:— 

(1) That in modification of the recommendations of the Roj^al Commission on the 
Superior Civil Services in India on the subject of the recruitment and control 
of the All-India Services, the following propositions be adopted, namely :■— 

(a) That every All-Tndia Service, whether operating in the icseivcd or in tin- 

transferred field, should, so far as future recruits are concerned, be appoint¬ 
ed and controlled by Local Governments; 

( b) That recruitment for the All-India Services be so conducted as to produce 

at the earliest possible moment not exceeding ten years, a proportion of 
Indians to Europeans in each.such service in the ratio of 75 to 25 per cent., 

(b) That sub-paragraph.” 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Member should 
not move his clause (b) at the present stage. 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE : In dealing with the amend¬ 
ments I take it for granted, and hope that the Honourable Members also will 
do so, namely, that the Lee Commission was very well composed, that is to say, 
its personnel was unexceptionable. Its recommendations are also unanimously 
arrived at, and that both these facts deserve our respect, and we have got to 
treat them with as much deference as we can. Well, arising out of that circum¬ 
stance is a circumstance which I wish to mention specially, namely, they being 
composed of ineu of great eminence according to our Hindu ideas they were as 
Brahmins are the best of men. Well, these are the Brahmins of the whole 
British Empire and such men were sitting together on this Lee Commission. 
But like Brahmins— the Brahmins are fond of the caste system--and these being 
the Brahmins, they are also fond of the caste system, and they introduced it here. 
Brahmins are divided into two parts, which are called Paneh Gaud and Panch 
Saraswat. So they divided the whole Service into two parts, one having a 
domicile in England and another having a domicile in India. Two Brah¬ 
mins of two castes: they met together —that is the beauty of our Hindu 
religion, and it is this that it. fits in anywhere. Having made that distinction, 
they then went on to consider all the matters that w r ere laid before them in 
fact it was only one. as will he teen from the earlier part of their Report and the 
history given there I am not going to mention the rest but only one part of it, 
namely, the Macdonald Committee. They recommended that the inquiry 
should be into the case of all the Services and into all the reforms that have 
been introduced, and the adjustment of both; there were three subjects, the 
Services, the Legislature, and the interaction between them, and all these were 
to be considered. Well, this was a large problem, or, popularly speaking, a 
large fish, and seme would like at once to roast and fry the whole fish, and 
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others would like to divide it into two parts Jtnd take each part and make it. into 
a kind of pastry or some other thing — tfhe Oovernment chose that they 
should not take the whole problem at once, and they appointed this Lee Com¬ 
mission to take only one part, namely, the Services -not all the Services, only 
the head of that part. They want to cook each separately. One may not 
object to that, as a matter of opinion I may differ, but still there it is. So 
I am now confining myself to that part. Well, how about this Commission \ 
1 have praised them, I admit that they were very good men, I admit they work¬ 
ed conscientiously and in the best manner, but, as I said, defects crept in be¬ 
cause of their being regarded as Brahmins, as they divided the Services into 
two parts, namely, those having, if you choose to call it, a non-Indian domicile 
or European domicile, and the other having an Indian domicile. These are two 
castes, not two races—I do not want to deal with the racial point at all. Tt is 
a caste business. Well, proceeding to that, they confined themselves to the 
All-India Services, and only incidentally mentioned the others. That is their 
way. First, there are the Brahmins, then the Khatriyas, then you get the 
Vaishyas, which is the ordinary serving class, and then the Sudras, the servants. 
They omit the Khatriyas, they omit the Vaishyas and for the present purposes 
also the Sudra class, and only deal with the Brahmin caste. In making these 
recommendations they came to the conclusion that in the first year there would 
be an increase of cost. Well speaking in round figures in the beginning the costs 
come to something like Rs. 9(3 lakhs, and then they go on until they increase to 
nearly Rs. 1J crores, and then they begin a decline and then go back—I do not 
know whether they fall to zero—but I suppose it will go back to 96 lakhs. Where 
is the money to come from ? They did not consider that question at all. With 
all due respect to this Commission, they never devoted their attention to find¬ 
ing out as to how the increase is to be provided for. That is one of the Brah¬ 
min’s faults. Then the other thing is that they did not explore anv part of the 
subject so as to find out whether reductions in any direction were possible. 
That I find was a great defect; and it is no use talking of a defect without 
supplying the remedy, because I am not a destructive critic, I am what you 
may call a constructive critic. So I went about to seek a remedy and I 
said, let us see. There is a schedule of what we used to call listed appoint¬ 
ments, they are mentioned, and they are to be given only to members of the 
Indian Civil Service. Well 1 find that had these eminent Brahmins looked 
into that, they would have discovered that there were some fields 
from which this highest Service is, so to say, excluded, or rather what I say is 
that they should not be employed in those posts at all. There is a list given. 

I do not think I need give it, everybody is familiar with it. You will find 
the subject of Education not mentioned in that list. Similarly, commerce 
is not mentioned there ; also finance is not mentioned there. Now we find 
the members of this highest Service employed in various posts, these highly- 
trained, most intelligent, carefully selected and nicely and most carefully 
brought up,— how are they employed in India ? They do not confine them¬ 
selves to their proper sphere, and so we find, one of these civil servants, 
a very nice, a very able man, superintending a printing press. This [. C. S. 
gentleman was selected with great care, was brought up with great care, 
trained with great care, to industrial work and he is employed in looking 
after the printing press. I say this is bad. Then I find that another highly 
educated, most nicely brought up member of the Service is put on telegraph 
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duty, post office duty. I think this is rather a bad thing to do. Even in the 
matter of finance, I suppose my Honourable Colleagues will agree with me, 
that finance is a technical subject and it requires a long preparation to attain 
eminence ; so that in that department there should be what are called char¬ 
tered accountants and people who have made it the business of their life to 
master all the details of it. We could employ one of them ; what do we do % 
We bring out these carefully selected I. C. 8. gentlemen, then we give them 
a training in finance. First we put them on to district duties and let them 
acquire some knowledge of the country and then we Carefully drafc the most 
intelligent of them into the Finance Department, train them there and then 
bring them to the Secretariat here and they get more training and then they 
become Finance Members. There is nothing to be objected to, so far as I 
can see. Some of the best financiers in tin*, world have been produced by 
Civil Service training in that way. The last I met, 1 suppose all of us remem¬ 
ber, was Sir William Meyer, one of the greatest financiers. The reason is 
that these are carefully selected peoples and you can teach them almost 
anything you like. Then*, is no trouble about it. But in spite of all that, 

I tnink that this is a branch for which the general public also train its people 
as chartered accountants, as financiers. T do not see why our highly trained 
Civil Servants should be put to this business of finance when we can get an 
expert financier ready made in the market. As a matter of fact, the 
Government of fndia themselves recognise it, and now we have our Finance 
Member, specially brought out from England, a very able person, a very good 
man and all the rest of it. Had this Lee Commission looked about this 
business and seen whether these highly trained persons are necessary or 
whether they can be spared, [ think they would have found that there are a 
good number of places from which they could have been spared, and to that 
extent, the cadre could be reduced ; and the expenditure in bringing tnem up 
and training them and other things might have been saved. So, that would be 
one source from which this additional cost could be met. They could have 
explored these things to secure more revenue or rather to husband the 
revenue which they already have. The Brahmins are notoriously extra¬ 
vagant and so are these people. But if you husband your resources and 
manage your gift and use it properly, you can make a decent living out of it. 
If you reduce the cadre and do not employ them on business not strictly assigned 
to them, then you would probably find more funds left than there would 
otherwise be. I did not mention one department and I wish to mention 
it now, and that is the judicial department. According to the schedule, 
the posts of District Judges and District Magistrates are reserved for the 
Civil Service. It might be that in those days when this Service was created, 
there was not a large class of pleaders. There was not a large class of what 
you call professional men ; and in those days it was perhaps necessary to bring 
men and train them in the judicial department. But now the Bar has become 
overcrowded. I read an article in the “ Times of India ” which says that 
pleaders are increasing and litigation is going down. I suppose my Honour¬ 
able Colleagues will agree that Indians practising at the Bar have a special 
ambition. They talk of having an Indian Bar, having Indian Inns of 
Court, and Benchers and all appliances of control. There is a Bill coming 
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up I believe; at least it is talked about.» Now, in Great Britain, the judi¬ 
ciary is entirely taken from people in the profession. Practising barristers 
rise to eminence, become King’s Counsel jtnd in course of time they occupy 
selected higher judicial appointments, also the lower judicial appointments, 
namely, County Court Judges and Magistrates. If we could, therefore, 
spare our Indian Civil Service from going into these judicial appointments, 
it would be a matter of very great importance and affect much saving. If 
my countrymen have done well in any department of administration, it is in 
the judicial department. I could give you illustrious names from Calcutta, 
and the United Provinces, illustrious names even from the Central Provinces, 
I think, and Madras, and so on. These people have filled honourable judicial 
positions with great distinction and some of them have retired with long 
titles. Therefore, I say now that the circumstances have changed, kindly 
take the judiciary also out of the sphere of the Civil Service. You can then 
reduce the cadre, and save the expenses of preparation, training, and all the 
rest of it, and in that way you save. You also save in another direction. Take 
them away from these technical posts, then these technical appointments will 
easily admit of being filled up, so to say, by a system of contract, just as we have 
got a Finance Member for five years on a certain pay. He goes away after 
that period and he does not claim pension. You then get another expert. The 
same is the case with the Department of Commerce. 1 do not mean to reflect 
at all on the Civil Service. They have done very well even as commercial men, 
but still I say that these arc technical appointment s and should go to the persons 
of the profession. Many of the minor departments can go to men in the profes¬ 
sion and thus expenditure can be saved. Of course you will have to reduce 
the cadre, but that does not matter. The remaining persons will be very 
happy and we shall be very glad to give them all that they want. A discon¬ 
tented service is a great misfortune. 1 want that the Service should be 
thoroughly contented. In fact, I want each individual member of it to feel 
that he is very well looked after and he should not want to go out of India. I 
should like them to settle down here. I want to make their lives very happy. 
In that way you see that I am not unkind to them at all. In fad, 1 want 
to extend their sphere of action in another direction. In England, there is what 
is called a Parliamentary Secretariat. I suppose the time lias come when we 
should have in India also a Parliamentary Secretariat, where these highly trained 
members will be highly useful. I thus provide* for them another department in 
which they can be employed. So, I say there should be this exploration. 
Have you seen how a householder acts ? I found I had two thread ceremonies 
and one marriage <o do and it required so many thousand rupees, and, 1 had not 
the money. I found that the best course was not to have a new coat but to 
go on with the old coat for one more year, not to buy a horse, but to go on with 
what I had. In the same way had the gentlemen of the Lee Commission done 
so and explored these things, this difficulty of 1 \ crores would not have appeared 
so terrible as it appears now, and no new or additional taxation would be 
required. All that money would have been provided for by exploration of 
possible savings. Another defect which I found and which I have mentioned 
is their caste distinction. They have tried to introduce the caste distinction 
in the Services. They say that gentlemen of non-Indian domicile should be 
provided with passages and with convenience of doctors and for remit! ing 
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money. Their reasons for making these distinctions are not convincing. 
Take the cadre as it is now or a? it was three or four years ago (because 
lately we have taken to examining people for the Civil Service in India too). 
What was the state of things in the case of an Indian wishing to enter the higher 
Civil Service ? He had to go to England, join some college, live a few years in 
England, and learn all the subjects he wanted to be examined in, and then he 
went through a very narrow door called competition, competitive examination. 
He, however, went there, or his father perhaps borrowed in some cases and in 
other cases got money somehow and he sent his son to England. He had to 
maintain his son for four or five years in England to be trained there. Supposing 
he passed, then he had to be kept there for another few years to learn riding, 
to go about, see people and make acquaintances, learn English life, and so forth. 
Then you bring him out here and send him into some district as a supernumerary. 
He has no particular duty to perform but tries to get generally acquainted with 
the people and sec the country, and so forth. All this is done as training and 
that is all right. Why should he receive less than a civil servant with a 
non-Tndian domicile ? It is a general rule that everybody likes to educate his 
son at least as well as he himself has been educated. That is a good idea and 
I accept it. Then, this Indian Civil Servant of the Indian domicile has got a 
son and generally he has many sons. He wants to bring them up in the same 
style as he was brought up. He was sent to England, so he has got to send his 
wife and his son to England. The wife and the son remain in England. The 
son attends the college and goes through the whole training. The necessity 
for him to send money to England is thus just the same as it is to the Indian 
Civil Service officer with an English domicile. 

Now take the question of passage money. The Englishman must go Home. 
It is his own country and therefore lie likes to go there. The climate of England 
suits him very well and lie goes there to refresh his energy. This Englishman, 
when he goes to England, kills very many birds with one stone. He goes to 
his own country. That is very good. He sees his sons and looks after their 
education. That is also very good. Supposing he is a Judge, he goes and sees 
some of the Judge’s Court. If he is an Engineer, then he goes to some Engineer’s 
place just to refresh his memory and keep himself in contact with the latest 
ideas on the subject and be as proficient as he can possibly be. That is all 
right. But the same necessity arises in the case of the Indian Civil Servant 
of Indian domicile. He wants to go to England to see any of his people 
there. He has to pay the same passage money. If he is in a profession, he 
also goes to the places of his profession and tries to increase his knowledge 
and keep up to date. So, the cases of both these officials are practically 
the same. In the case of an officer of an Indian domicile, however, the 
difference is that he i^ not going to his own country but is taking himself 
away from his country. That is the disadvantage in his case. Anyhow, the 
necessity of going over there and spending some money and the inconvenience 
caused thereby are common to both of them. The third distinction that 
the Lee Commission have made, is rather amusing to me. They say that 
the officers with a European domicile want themselves to be treated by 
a European doctor when ill. 1 said to myself that it was all right. But 
does not the Indian wart to be treated by an Indian doctor v Personally 
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I do not see why a European should object to be treated by an Indian 
doctor. When Indian* go to Englmd th3y have to have English doctors. 
The Commissioners may say that the ladies of these European officers might 
object. Well, the women are always conservative, whether they are Indian 
or European. It i* a matte: of sentiment. Thelndi.ua I. M. S. doctor is 
trained in the same college as the European I. M. S. doctor, he has been to Eng¬ 
land, and been very carefully examined, he has learnt all that medical science 
could teach, and then he comes out to India and diagnoses the diseases just as 
well as any doctor with an English domicile can do. He prescribes the same medi¬ 
cine* as are prescribed by European doctors. Supposing he prescribes quinine, 
I do not think it will lo*e its property because the doctor who has prescribed it is 
an Indian doctor. In other words, quinine cannot have one effect if prescribed 
by an English doctor with an English domicile and another effect if prescribed 
by an Indian doctor with an Indian domicile. Such a thing is unknown. 

So, all these three reasons which have been advanced by the Lee Com¬ 
mission people do not appear to me to be conclusive. T have, therefore, in 
my amendment proposed that these distinctions should be abolished. Both 
the Indians and the Europeans are members of the highest Indian Service 
and in their case no distinction should be made between the allowances, re¬ 
mittance concessions and other things that may be given to the European mem¬ 
bers of the Service. Then, we go a little bit further and we see. 

The Honourable Dk. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD SHAF1 (Law Member) : 
May I be permitted, Sir, to ask the Honourable Member where is that amend¬ 
ment that he is speaking of ? 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE : The reply is that this amend¬ 
ment is to be found in clause (a) of my amendment where I say : 

“ That every-All-India Service, whether operating in the reserved or in the transferred 
field, should, so far as future recruits are concerned, be appointed and controlled by Local 
Governments.** 

I maintain that the members of the highest Civil Services are included in 
the All-India Services. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Member is 
travelling very far from his amendment. I have not interrupted him so far, 
but I must remind him with regret that he has already exceeded his time limit. 
I would ask the Honourable Member to bring his remarks to a close. 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE : I bow to the decision and I 
will close my remarks very shortly. I only want to mention the other heads 
about which I want to speak. I object to the Lee Commission’s Report on the 
ground that it is unbusinesslike. 1 do not know any other term. I believe 
* unbusinesslike ’ is not an offensive term. Therefore, I object to their Report. 

I want to proceed a little further and say that you should not make any 
distinction between the members of the All-India Services. It does not 
matter whether they are Europeans or Indians. I want to provide for that. 
The principle of my amendment is that all these distinctions should be done 
away with. All the allowances, such as travelling allowance, etc., should be 
given on the same scale to all of them, otherwise you cannot have a contented 
Service. All the existing rights of the members should be maintained. 

M1S6CS a2 
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For the future entrants, however, I would say that they will have to 
come in under one condition which'will be laid down hereafter by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, I hope, in consultation with us. Anyhow, there will be some 
condition laid down and everybody will then come in under that one 
condition. 

The third thing which I wish to bring in is that it can be said against my 
amendment that if you want to do away with caste distinction, why do you 
mention that the fndians must be 75 per cent, and the Europeans must be 25 
per cent. The reply i that this distinction I have made has been declared by 
the 1917 declaration under which this Act of 1919 was enacted and in which the 
words are " increasing association.” 1 thought then, and I still think so now, 
that the words ought to have be<*n “ increasing assimilation.” But they would 
not agree to my word “ assimilation ” and they said that it ought to be 
“association.” If the word was “assimilation” then I shall not talk of 
percentages at all. But since they talk of “ association ” and recommend in 
the case of some departments 50 and 50, in the case of others 25 and 75, etc., 
1 have thought it proper to take a flat rate of 75 and 25. 

Another thing on which 1 will lay particular stress is that you should give 
them increased pay and be done with them. But they say “ No.” If you 
give them an increase of Its. 100 per mensem they will spend it, but 1 say 
“ why not compel them to contribute towards the Provident Fund out of 
which they can borrow.” In that case, the question of exchange will come up. 
Sometimes tin* exchange will be very low, then it will he profitable to give them 
in rupees. So, ] say it is better to give them so much pay in sterling if you like, 
but give it to all entitled to it without making any distinctions. It will be easy 
to manage. It will not require an establishment to be kept up to administer 
the fund. Why not do it in this way ? I forgot to mention about the Com¬ 
missioners in Madras. Why cannot these appointments of Commissioners 
be abolished all over India ? They do not appear to have any special busi¬ 
ness. However, that is a matter of small importance. It is only one of the 
wavs of exploring how the cost can be reduced. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: My disinclination to stop the 
Honourable Member is as strong as ever, but my duty compels me to do so. 
I must really ask him to draw his remarks to a close. 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE: Very well, Sir, with 
these words I will bring my remarks to a close. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADIIIKARY (West 
Bengal : Non-Muhammadan): Sir, availing mvself of the leave whicli 
you were good enough to give me yesterday, I propose to put before the House, 
necessarily in a modified form, the last part of my amendment as appearing 
in the Agenda, and the modification that I have, after consideration, adopted 
and submit for your consideration is that: 

“ For (a) ( 1) (6) the following words be substituted : 

‘ That all recruitment in England for the various Services be for the present stopped V* 
But I just want to say a few words in regard to what has fallen from my 
Honourable and esteemed friend the Honourable Mr. Khaparde. Like A 
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good Brahmin he wants to see caste distinctions everywhere. That is the 
normal Brahmin frame of mind—white or dark. I would like to ask him 
if he would like to see fairly early marriage introduced among. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I hope the Honourable Member 
is not going to deal with the subject of early marriage. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY: It 
arises out of the remarks of the Honourable Member and the Lee Recommend¬ 
ations as I will show in a minute. We have in these Recommendations a 
provision about certain concessions after five years of service. I appeal to 
all who know to say whether the marriage of young officers from England 
as a matter of fact takes place at the end of five years or not. A young 
man coming out at the age of 21 does not marry at the age of 26. 1 ask 

whether on the merits therefore it would not be an advantage to put the begin¬ 
ning of the concession period at the seventh or the eighth year of service, 
if there must be concessions, and not the fifth. Fully four or five lakhs of 
rupees would thus be saved to Indian revenue, and the desire to see early mar¬ 
riage promoted among the European members of the Services will be gratified. 
As it is they would be .£1,500 or thereabout*, better off than the Indian Members 
at this stage. Mv friend has referred to other Brahminical matters, one of 
which may well be that arising out of image or idol worship. Those who know 
{■omething of the worship of the Goddess Durga in Bengal know that she 
is ten-handed. The tradition according to the village grand dame is that 
when the eldest son, Ganesh the God of Wisdom, was ill-advised enough to 
seek matrimony, the Great Mother spread out ten hands, lest the daughter- 
in-law should come in and interfere with domestic arrangements and with 
these ten hands thrown out, she had spread out on a big plantain leaf a rich 
repast— her last, square meal before the daughter-in-law’s advent. When 
Ganesh happened to come back to get something he had forgotten and found 
the mother with ten hands, and ascertained the reason, he preferred to 
have the saree-dressed and Vermillion painted plantain tree as his wife. 
And is that what is going to happen because under the Reforms Scheme 
a different set of things is likely to come and before the interfering power 
arises, the best that can be had out of the situation should be secured for 
and by the outgoing power. The ten hands of the powerful Goddess coming 
out to guard against the likely interference of the daughter-in-law would 
alarm even the God of Wisdom, nay the God of Valour who elected to 
remain ."ingle. 

This brings me to the subject of my amendment. I brought out certain 
points yesterday in this concern and do not wish to labour those. I shall 
restrict my observations to-day mainly to those I did not bring out yesterday* 
The reason why I want recruitment for the present to be stopped— I cannot 
expressly say for how long- has to a certain extent been brought out by my 
friend. If the position is already difficult for those who are actually in service, 
because of the small instalment of Reforms their successor’s position will be 
more difficult when more reforms and more real powers are given, when more 
subjects are transferred and on the whole a more complicated state of things 
comes about, even if they had bargained for it. They should come with 
their eyes open, their minds absolutely clear, and know the terms upon and 
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work for which they have to come to India. We were told that recruitment 
is an organised matter and cannot be interfered with lightly, and that should 
we stop recruitment even for a time, we are not likely to get the right kind of 
material when wc reopen recruitment. What we have been getting for ^he 
last four years in England is certainly not the type of men that we want. We 
had not a sufficient number of candidates, whatever the reasons may be. We 
have to take all we can get and supplement them by military recruits as we 
had to do in the near past. We do not get the pick of the men for reasons of 
uncertainty. I am fully convinced, when we have settled our domestic affairs 
absolutely and to the-satisfaction of the parties concerned, there will be no 
difficulty in getting the type of men wc want. Other countries and, as I showed 
yesterday, other departments of life in this country have no difficulty. May 
I have your leave and that of the House to refer to three short paragraphs in 
an article by Lord Winterton in a recent number of the Asiatic Review, 
where he deals with the question of recruitment elsewhere and the hardships 
of the services there and the possibilities. < )ne extract is as follows : 

u That hard work, difficult conditions and indifferent pay do not of themselves act as a 
deterrent to the Civil Service overseas is proved by the case of Africa.” 

So 1 take it that conditions of service cannot he more attractive in Africa, 
East, West or South, than they are even in uncivilised India. 

Then his Lordship says : 

“ I can scarcely conceive a harder life than thTat led, say, by a British member of the 
Soudan Civil Service in the Equatorial Provinces.” 

The last paragraph that I shall quote is as follows : 

“ It must bo remembered how small are the entrances to a livelihood open to the 
successful University man in the present time of world-wide trade depression, and though 
no one wishes to see men go into the Indian Civil Services because there is nothing else for 
them to do, it is legitimate to emphasise the fact that the war has made life in every pro¬ 
fession harder than easier.” 

Are we sure that middle class employment in England has been so satis¬ 
factorily settled that it will be difficult for us to get 45 British youths of the 
right type, or whatever number is fixed, which the Honourable the Home 
Member said elsewhere is annually absorbed by any mercantile firm 
in India. 

I submit therefore, Sir, that there is absolutely no ground for apprehen¬ 
sion that if, for a short time, recruitment is suspended for reasons that to us 
appear necessary, when the time comes for reopening recruitment, there will 
be any real difficulty. On the general question the mind of the House should 
be absolutely clear that till matters have settled down, as a result of the 
Reforms Inquiry Committee, till we know where we are, we have no need for 
taking what we can get nor right to let people come in and be disgruntled more 
than ever. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces : 
General): Sir, I rise to oppose both the amendments. I wish I could possibly 
accept the proposals enunciated by my friend Dr. Sarvadhikary. The argu¬ 
ments on which he has based his proposal for the total stoppage of all recruit¬ 
ment seem to my mind not only unconvincing, but not feasible, and will, if pu t 
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into practice, cause disastrous consequences. M v Honourable friend has not 
realised the other side of the question. His only ground, so far as T have been 
able to ascertain from his speech, is that the Reform inquiry is pending, and 
there may be a change in the constitution hereafter, and it would not be fair to 
new recruits from that point of view, and it would be better to stop recruit¬ 
ment till conditions shape themselves properly. Now, Sir, a policy like that 
in my humble opinion will have an altogether demoralising effect. If you stop 
recruitment, it will demoralise, as T say, the educational policy in this way 
that it will interfere with the education of the university men who are 
now undergoing training. And please remember that the Civil Service course 
requires a number of years of training, men go in for that special and methodi¬ 
cal training for years together: there are schools and colleges in which that 
training is imparted to certain classes of students with the idea of fitting them 
only for this important Service. And what is going to happen if you are going 
to stop the recruitment ? Are you going to shut up all these universities and 
private classes where to a certain class of people who intend to go in for an 
Indian career thi- special training is being given i Will it not be difficult w urn 
you again star*- th»* process of recruitment, to obtain men to join the classes 
and schools to prepare for the studies ? And what guarantee will there be lor 
universities which impart this class of knowledge and prepare, the students for 
competition in the fivil Service to incur fresh expenditure, what guarantee 
will they have that once this training is started it will not be interrupted again ? 
It will altogether dislocate things. further, it is very clear to my mind that, 
once you stop recruitment, it will he almost impossible to revive it. I reel 
confident that Honourable Members here who are now preaching the stoppage 
of recruitment will then stand up and be foremost to oppose the resumption of 
recruitment. It is not possible that if you now decide on the total stoppage 
of recruitment, that the Legislative Assembly is going to agree to resume it at 
a later date, and what would be the result'? The result would be the total 
elimination of the British element from the Service, to which proposition no 
sane man, looking to the present circumstances of the country, can possibly 
agree. Does my Honourable friend seriously believe that once the recruit¬ 
ment is stopped, there will be no difficulty in reviving it ? (Dr. Sir Deva Prasad 
Sarvadhilmry : “I do.”) Then he is very much mistaken ; he has not appre¬ 
ciated the psychology of the people, and I speak with great caution, but l say 
this is the thin end of the wedge ; this is the thin end of the wedge in this way, 
that it is the first step which you deliberately propose to take for the total 
elimination of the British element from the Service, and as such I distinctly 
and emphatically oppose it. I believe for the safety and well-being of one- 
fifth of the human race, for the security of 315 millions of our people, it is 
necessary that we should have the British element in the Service, and we should 
always and permanently have a certain tangible proportion. I am convinced 
in this view because of what I see in the country. From the Southern parts of 
India to the most northern limits, we have now nothing but riots, we have 
nothing but communal differences, nothing but ravages, plundering, killing 
and maiming of human beings, and, in these circumstances, I do not think any 
reasonable and unprejudiced mind could possibly agree to a proposition of 
this character. There is another factor also to be considered. Have you 
realised what would be the effect of such a proposal, even if it was adopted ? 
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[Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy.j 
Do you realise that, if you stop recruitment altogether for a certain period, say 
five or ten years, in order to accelerate the local recruitment of the Indian 
element, what would be the result ? After five years in the lower ranks of 
the Civil Service there will be a gap. You may fill up the top of the gap by 
promoting juniors ; how are you going to fill up the gap in the junior ranks ? 
Where are you going to get the men from % My Honourable friend may say, 
we will take men from the Provincial Services. All right, we will take men 
from the Provincial Services and fill up the lower gap, but once that is done 
and you resume recruitment, what are you going to do with these men who 
have been put from the Provincial Services into this gap ? Are you going to 
kick them out { Will not that cause discontent, and dislocate the work of the 
Service altogether l . Will you be satisfied with the poor and inadequate 
training and knowledge of these men ; will you prefer them to a highly cult ired 
and equipped class of men ? I say to my mind the whole proposition is an 
altogether impracticable suggestion and could not possibly be adopted. 

I will, with yourj permission, say a couple of words only with reference to 
my Honourable friend Mr. Khaparde’s amendment. My Honourable friend 
Mr. Khaparde, like Oliver Twist, always wants something more. H he gets 
something, he says, no I am not satisfied, I must have something more. 

The Honourable Me. G. S. K1IAPAKDK : Everybody, even the Oivil 
Service, wants something more. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADAHHOY : Hut there is a limita¬ 
tion to the demand which we can only rationally make. Now what was the 
12 noon position of recruitment in 1920 ? In 1920 in 

the Indian Civil Service the recruitment of 
Indians was fixed at 33 per cent, [t was" then agreed to raise it by 1$ 
percent, annually to 18 percent, in the vearjl930. To-day, which is onlj 
1924, it is nearly 39 per cent, and by the Lee Commission’s programme it is 
settled that the proportion should be 50 to 5Cfin the cadre of the Indian Civil 
Service, and after this has been attained, it should be continued until a cadre of 
GO Indians to 40 Europeans is reached. Now I must say honestly, Sir, that 
when T first read the Lee Report this came upon me as a great surprise. I 
never expected that the Lee Commission would go to this extent and fix a 
cadre of 60 Indians to 40 Europeans. I do not look without some apprehension 
and perfect equanimity on this proposal. I hope everything will turn out all 
right. The promise and pledge of the British Parliament were of an increasing 
association of Indians in the Services, but it was then distinctly stated that 
Indians will have to prove their fitness and the Judges of the fitness would be the 
British Parliament. Here to-day the Lee Commission Report has gone far in 
advance of the Preamble of the Government of India Act and of Mt. Montagu’s 
schemo and proposals. I think we are very lucky, very fortunate in having 
this generous proportion given to us« I think we ought to be reasonably satis¬ 
fied with what is given to us, and during the time when w*e are attaining this 
proportion let us show our fitness for administrative work ; let us prove our 
ability and merit and then in the fulness of time ask for a gradual increase 
in tie numbers. T think my Honourable friend will see the propriety of mv 
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remarks. (The Honourable Mr, G.S. Khaparde : “I do not.”) There are 
some people who can never see things in t*heir correct perspective. There are 
some people who are blind to other views except to their own and who do not 
know and can never realise what is good for them. We cannot help such people, 
let them abide by the consequences. In my opinion the arrangement which 
has been arrived at both in the Indian Civil Service and the cadres of the Indian 
Police and the Indian Forest Service seems to be just and reasonable and no 
sane person can quarrel with it. For these reasons, Sir, I cannot see my way 
to supporting either of these two amendments. 

The Honourable Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH (Punjab: Sikh): May 
I confine my remarks, Sir, only to the amendment. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Only to the amendment. 

The Honourable Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH : I have great pleasure, 
Sir, in supporting the amendment moved by my friend the Honourable Mr. 
Khaparde, though I will not go into the matrimonial questions raised by him 
and by Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary. The Indian members of the Civil 
Service and the other Imperial Services have joined on the same conditions 
as the English members, and I certainly feel under present conditions that 
they should have the same privileges and concessions as have been allowed 
by the Lee Commission to the English officers. I will not labour the point 
any more, beyond expressing this opinion, which I think is very largely shared 
in this House and outside. Regarding the stopping of recruitment pro¬ 
posed by the Honourable Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary I am very sorry I 
cannot support him. The idea is absolutely impracticable. Once you stop 
recruitment it is not possible to resume it at a later date, and, as has been pointed 
out, we need British officials more in the districts than at the headquarters. 
I do not think it would be wise at the present moment to stop entire recruit¬ 
ment pending the coming of reforms. At the same time, Sir, I must point out 
that I do not at all share Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy’s sub-conscious fear regarding 
the unfitness of Indians to perform duties which might be entrusted to them. 
Indians of the right stamp have performed duties of all kinds before now, and 
I think in the times to come they will continue to do so. All that is required 
is that the proper stamp of Indian should be selected for the Imperial Services, 
which I am not sure will be possible through the competitive door alone. 
(Hear, hear). 

This is all I have to say on these amendments. I think the House will be 
well advised to support the amendment moved by Mr. Khaparde and not to 
accept the amendment moved by the Honourable Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhi¬ 
kary. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN (West 
Punjab: Muhammadan): Sir, I oppose the Honourable Mr. Khaparde’s 
amendment on a different principle, and that is that if we pay our Indian 
civilians just as much as' the English civilians where would be the economy. 
What we want to show is that we can do exactly the same work and at the 
same time at a cheaper rate. If the other principle is once established with 
more and more Indiana coming in the expense would continue to be just as 
great, and that would not do. 
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As regards the second amendment, we have a saying that the elephant 
has one set of teeth for show and another set for eating. In the same way, in 
another place it has been said that the recruitment of Europeans should stop. 
Here again we hear the same thing. Though the meaning of this is the same, 
perhaps the arguments are different. But supposing we did stop recruitment 
of Englishmen who would come in their place ? T think one of the reasons 
why this claim is made is because the politicians have a grievance. And their 
grievance is due simply to the fact that they were not consulted, or perhaps 
because some civilians here in the Government of India have not expedited 
reforms, etc., for them, and for this reason we are to go against other civilians 
who have had nothing to do with that question and who are working hard 
in the districts, so that pressure may lie brought to bear upon the civilians 
in the Government of India. It is really very hard that those who had nothing 
to do with the reforms should suffer for the sins of their brothers. For that 
reason too, I think this is a wrong proposition, and I think that recruitment 
should continue as it has been continuing up to now. 

The Honourable Maharaja SHOSI KANTA ACHARYYA CHAU- 
DIIUR1 (Bengal: Nominated Xon-Cffici d) : Sir, I support Mr. Khaparde’s 
amendment, in so far as the present* Services arc concerned, the members of 
which should get all the concessions, passages, etc.., recommended. But wit In 
regard to the future Servit os they should be under the control of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and they should come under such terms as. thev put down. 
Recruitment should not he entirely stopped. asSirDova Prasad Sarvadhikary 
recommends, nor restricted to a proportion of 75 to 25. 

The Honourahi.kEmaSir RAMPALSINGTI (United Provinces Central: 
Non-Muhammadan ): Sir, 1 desire to make a few observations on the amend¬ 
ment that has been moved by my friend Mr. Khaparde, as well as the other 
amendment which has been moved by Sir 1 leva Prasad Sarvadhikary. Sir. 
as far as 1 can understand l he amendment. i( means that every All-India Service 
should, so far as future recruits are concerned, be appointed and com rolled by 
the Local Government. I do not think there is any amendment of mv Honour¬ 
able friend that the members of the Civil Service, that is Indians and Europeans, 
should be treated on the same lines and the same concessions should be given 
to them. The Report of the Leo Commission, as far as the transferred depart¬ 
ments are concerned, has recommended that recruits for the All-India Services 
should be recruited by Local Governments, and I think that that recommenda¬ 
tion is in the right direction. At present in the reserved departments the Local 
Government consists of the Governor in Council who is responsible to the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State, while in the transferred depart¬ 
ment the Local Government consists of the Governor acting with the Ministers 
who are responsible to the local Legislature. Yet we have not obtained pro¬ 
vincial autonomy, and unless that stage is reached I think the Resolution of 
my Honourable friend will not fit in. Now as far as the security services are 
concerned, I am of opinion that at least the minimum strength of the European 
members in the All-India Services should be fifty per cent. The present state 
of the country warrants that this minimum strength should be maintained at 
least for some years to come, and therefore I would rathei oppose the Honour¬ 
able Member’^ amendment. At the same time, I am not in favour of altogether 
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stopping future recruitment for the security services, because that will create 
a gap which it would be very difficult to fill. But, Sir, there is one mint on 
which I would like to draw the attention of the House. 1 have not been able 
to make out what is the principle that underlies the recommendation that the 
new-comers, that is the future British recruits, shall have the option of retiring 
on proportionate pensions if the Departments, in which they might have to 
serve, are transferred to popular control. The motive for this ntonmu ndation 
may be to give greater attraction towards Indian service. This is a v.-vy arti¬ 
ficial attraction, it will prove harmful, and will create a feeling of antagonism 
and prejudice in the minds of such recruits against any change in the consti¬ 
tution What I ni“an to say is that only those young men should be ive.ruited 
who may be willing to serve with Indians as brother citizens of the British 
Empire and not those wlio may In biassed from the vi rv begiun’ii'* and i d 
with the id. a that their tenure of service is < nlv as long as the j sent consti¬ 
tution continues. I therefore oppose both tin* amendments, mul h >}><* that., as 
far as this concession is concern d, it will not be given to th« frn.jr** recruits. 

The Honourable Mr. (>. A. NATES AN (Madras: Nominated Non- 
Official) : Sir, I rise to support the amendment moved by my Honourable 
friend, Dr. Sarvadhikary. My Honourable friend. Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy 
observed that there are some people who are so blind as not to know what ia 
good for themselves. (The Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy : “Though 
they cannot sec us ”.) I fear the Honourable speaker belongs to that class. I am 
one of those who believe that as an Indian I am tit to discharge some of the 
duties which the Civil Service perform. 1 am one of those who believe that 
my countrymen are fit for these things. If my Honourable friend, Sir 
Maneckji Dadabhoy has doubts about himself and his countrymen, he is quite 
at liberty to say so, but it is much better that some one who thinks otherwise 
and who has reason to believe that he is echoing the views of a very large 
number of his countrymen so far as this is concerned, has at least ail oppor¬ 
tunity to give expression to that feeling and that is consistent with the self- 
respect of Indians. Sir, I certainly have no right to repeat what I said yester¬ 
day, but the second part of my speech was directed to pointing out that if 
further recruitment were stopped for some time, it would to a great extent 
case the present difficult situation. Already, as we are aware, many Civilians 
who entered the Service long before the introduction of the Montagu-Chelms¬ 
ford Act naturally grumbled at the new and altered conditions they have 
had to face, and we have had to give them increased allowances and the right 
to retire on proportionate pension. Now, sooner or later you are bound to 
have a further instalment of constitutional reforms despite the wishes of some 
of my countrymen to the contrary. But I know what is going to happen, 
though I cannot say that T have the power to lift the veil that hides the future. 
For, a man who has eyes to see, who is already able to some extent to know the 
views of the Government of India themselves and of the British Cabinet at 
Home, knows full well that some more radical changes in the constitution of 
the country are bound to come. May I ask, is it proper that you should tell 
people in a public document that the conditions of appointment for them 
when they come over to India and take part in the work of administration 
will be didicult, tell th£m also that some new changes are contemplated and 
they are bound to come sooner or later ; at the same time tel) them further 
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that if you do not like to serve unfler the altered conditions, you can return 
any day.” Is that a reasonable, proposition, is that even a business proposition < 
I say you have no right to tell young men that “there are difficulties confront- 
ing you if you go to India as recruits”. You have no right to bring them 
and subject them to an atmosphere of discontent and uncertainty. It is not 
fair to the young men. it is not fair to the Service. May I ask my English 
friends here and my friends elsewhere whether in the Government of any other 
country this idea of retirement because political changes are made is contem¬ 
plated ? Would anyone tolerate any member of the Civil Service in England 
at the present day saying “ 1 shall not serve under this Earn say MacDonald 
and therefore I shall retire on a proportionate pension You have no right 
to introduce young men into this country to whose good government and 
efforts to promote cordiality between Englishmen and Indians you put ob¬ 
stacles, young m'*n before whom you put this very idea that, there is likely 
to be trouble ; and 1 venture to think it is not proper that you should allow or 
encourage, these young men to take service knowing full well that the circum¬ 
stances will be changed. T will not labour the point further. My only point 
u that you should not subject these young men to any serious disability. 
People who have been here long, the members of the Civil Service, have had 
to keep up some style on account of their prestige which might have been 
justified in the earlier days of Hritish rule. Gut which is certainly not justified 
to the same extent now. You insist that these young men who come here 
on an initial pay of nearly Lbs. GOO will have to keep up the samt*style as the 
older members of the Civil Service, are obliged to have, they will have one 
carriage for themselves and another for their wives ; they must be members 
of (he Hubs, of which the senior members oft! Service are members ; tin y 
must; have tin* smite ix iety, the same amusements, they must pay the same 
subscriptions \\h : < h the older men pay. You bring in tit esc men when you are 
yourself telling then: that tin* styie of living is high, that prices are increasing 
every day, and that li\ing is costly. 

And 1 know that members of the Civil Service look down upon English 
Civilians who are married, who have children, who have to make heavy Home 
remittances, when th.-v tiavel second, class or refuse to adapl themselves to 
some style which has h“cn fictitiously, in my opir.h ?i. c reated for the < ’im 1 
Service. I tell my Honourable I Sir Maneekji Dadabhoy that I am speak¬ 
ing with the consciousness, uith the deliberate conviction, and J speak from 
knowledge* of at least two Etiiopean Civilian friends of mine who grumble at 
so-called prestige, who grumble that they are obliged to keep up a style, and 
compelled to go first class. They have been asked for an explanation as to 
why they travelled in the second class. Are they to be asked to be out oi 
pocket ! These young men are bound to get married as most, of us have been 
anxious to get married, they are bound to have children, as most of us know 
that they are the* precious gifts of ( *od. You have no right to ask these people 
to come to this country on Es. 600 with political conditions absolutely un¬ 
congenial and distasteful to them in every way and compelling them to adopt 
a style of living which, European Civilians drawing Es. 1,500, Es. 2,(K)0 and 
even more say they are unable to maintain here. If for no other reason, Sir, I 
would cordially support the amendment of mv Honourable friend Sir Deva 
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Prasad Sarvadhikary. There is no use *in unnecessarily lashing ourselves 
into a fury, and drawing upon our imagination for all sorts of horrors. Suppose, 
as a matter of fact, that' after this temporary stoppage of recruitment, you do 
not recruit at all. Are my Honourable friends, who take this unduly pessimistic 
and alarming view, aware that there are already many people, many Britishers, 
in this country, commercial men, civilians and others, who are employed in 
other services and there is nothing to prevent us, Sir, from bringing English¬ 
men here and even inviting them. But it may be perhaps under altered 
conditions, under different terms. I only ask you not to conjure up all sorts 
of imaginary difficulties ; but if for nothing else, for the future of these young 
men, for the good of their parents and for the future of the good-will and 
cordiality which all people are anxious to have, do not he a party to an 
encouragement of the system by which you invite these, people. T, for one, 
would be most unwilling, and 1 do not anticipate a.nv of the catastrophic, 
changes which seem to perpetually obs«»ss my Honourable friend Sir Maneckji 
I)a.dabhoy. 

The Honourable Sin ZULFTKAU ALT KHAN (East Punjab : Muham¬ 
madan) : Sir, I rise to associate myself with the remarks which have fallen 
from the Honourable Mr. Khaparde dm iug the course of his speech with regard 
to the pm ileges of the Indian members of the Service. Sir, these members 
of the Indian Civil Service have been recruited under certain conditions, con¬ 
ditions which arc common both to them and to the British candidates, and I 
do not see any reason why these conditions should now be withheld from 
them. Up to 1923 these conditions were the same and up to that period 
they should be continued. If after that certain other conditions are framed 
for future recruitment, well, then, they can accept or refuse according to their 
own discretion. But there is no reason why there should be any differentia¬ 
tion between them and the European candidates up to 1923. 

With regard to the stoppage of recruitment advocated by the Honourable 
Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, I would like to oppose that idea. The 
stoppage of the recruitment will have very evil consequences. As iny 
Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy has eloquently explained in his 
speech, it would largely eliminate the British element from these Services, 
and I think in view of the conditions which prevail in the country, the elimi¬ 
nation of that element is very unwise. In fact, the conditions in the country 
dictate the necessity of stiffening the ranks of the Services with this clem ;nt ; 
and I therefore oppose the idea of stopping recruitment. I do not yield to 
anybody in my respect for the capabilities of my people and I do not agree 
with Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy there, but there is no doubt that the .... 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : I never questioned 
the capabilities of Indians. 

The Honourable Mr. 0. A. NATESAN : It was the burden of the Hon¬ 
ourable Member’s song. 

The Honourable Str MANECKJI DADABHOY : Not a bit. 

The Honourable Sir ZULFIKAR ALI KHAN: The trend of the 
Honourable Member’s speech impressed me with that idea. I do not yield 
to anybody in that respect, but I must say that with all the capability in t’n 
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Country, special conditions prevailing in a country like India demand the 
participation of a third element in order to keep the balance straight. 

The Honourable Mr. J. P. THOMPSON (Political Secretary): On 
behalf of the Government of India, Sir, I join in the opposition to both these 
amendments. It is always a pleasure to hear the Honourable Mr. Khaparde 
speak and to open the proceedings with a speech from him is rather like getting 
up on a bright morning after months of mist and rain. The issues before the 
House, which are raised by his speech, by his amendment and by that moved 
by Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, are perfectly clear. The first of them is 
the demand for further provincialisation. Further provincialisation can be 
effected by delegation of powers under the Government of India Act. The* 
question that we have to decide is whether we, as a House, should recommend 
to the Government of India to continue the process further. There are two* 
aspects of this question, first the constitutional and, secondly, the practical. My 
Honourable friend, the Leader of the House, yesterday explained to us in very 
lucid and forcible terms the constitutional position. He pointed out that 
the same logic which makes it necessary to transfer the control of the Servicts 
working in the transferred fields to the Local Governments makes it necessary 
for the Secretary of State to retain control over the All-India Services working 
in the reserved fields. So long as lie. retains responsibility, lie must retain 
control. The position is put very clearly in the note by Professor Coupland, 
which is printed at pages 110 to Till of the Report of the Royal Commission 
on the Superior Civil Services in India. Let me read to the House what he 
says about the constitutional position. He is quoting at the outset from the 
first reforms despatch of the Government of India in paragraph 10 of his note,- 
page 119: 

“ As regards the AU-Tndia Services, 4 we consider that recruitment, whether in England 
or in India, should be according to the methods laid down by the Secretary of State, 
and that all persons recruited should be appointed by that authority.’ These proposals 
were accepted by the Division of Functions Committee and the Secretary of State. They 
were embodied in the Act in sections 96-B, 96-0 and 97 to 100 inclusive. And in the 
Memorandum he laid before Parliament by way of 'explanation of the Bill, the Secretary of 
State declared, in particular, that 4 members of All-India Services will continue as at 
present to be appointed by the Secretary of State in Council, and the conditions of their 
service will be regulated by the same authority, which alone will have power‘to dismiss 
them’. ” 

He goes oil : 

“ This decision was dictated by the second of the two cardinal principles of the Reforms. 
If the one principle was to make Ministers and Legislative Councils responsible in the 
fullest practical degree for the good government of the transferred field, the other principle 
was t hat the Secretary of State and Parliament must remain no less fully responsible for the 
good government of the reserved field. It was never intended that this reserved responsi¬ 
bility should be diminished or delegated by degrees. The only change contemplated was 
the single change involved in the transfer, when the time should he ripe, of a subject or 
subjects in the first instance reserved. As long as such subjects should be reserved, the 
responsibility of Parliament with regard to them was to remain complete. It follows 
that the Secretary of State must continue to control the All-India Services operating 
in the reserved field. Only through the Secretary of State can Parliament’s responsibility 
be fulfilled ; it cannot be fulfilled through any other agency if responsible government is 
to be interpreted and practised in accordance, not merely with constitutional forms, but 
with the well-established lessons of political experience. And the Secretary of State on 
his part can only discharge this duty if he controls the Services concerned.” 
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That, Sir, is a very clear statement of what has all along been intended 
and it would, 1 think, obviously be a breach of these intentions if we were now 
to transfer ccntrol of the All-India Services which are operating in the reserved 
fields to the Local Governments. 

J now come to the practical aspect of the question. a here seems to he 
an idea that the n*w conditions proposed will in some way work hardly on the 
Indian members of the Service. Let us just examine that idea. The Indian 
members of the Service who now draw overseas pay will continue to draw it. 
They will obtain the remittance privilege s if they have a wife and family in 
England. That, Honourable Members will recollect, is in accordance with 
the principle which is embodied in the Government of India Act in regard to 
the. pay of members of the Council of India. An Englishman serving on the 
Council of India is paid at the rate of £1,200 a year An Indian Member of 
that Council draws in addition an allowance of £000 a year as a subsistence 
allowance on tic' ground that he is residing outside his own country. 

Now I rome to Hie question of passage concessions. I understand theses 
concessions also will be extended to Indian members of the Civil Service' draw¬ 
ing overseas allowance' now. My Honourable friend Mr. (Yeiai will correct 
me if 1 am wrong in making tlii-* statement. 

Tim second practical aspect the! I wish to put Lefoiv the House 1 is one*, 
that I-as been emphasised by many speakers. Tim speakers have* beem di\id- 
«'d, :«ppa rent ly stun ply, into two difihrent ^-honis of thought or- this point. 
That point is that ln<* stoppage* of r<*< ruitim nt is going to allYct the- prospects 
e>f recruit me nt. should it be*, necessary again to revive* it. That comes up in 
connection with the j/rov'initialisation proposal and from the* point of \ie\v of 
abandoning the. Secretary of State as the recruiter. J believe 1 and many 
Honourable Members of this House have* expressed their concurrence—-that 
the* Sec re 1 1 ary of State' is the* only authority which can recruit for tin* All- 
India Service's men of the right stamp. The Honourable Sir J)e*va Prasad 
Sarvadhikary disagrees. It seems to me. Sir, that the* point irf quite appar¬ 
ent that once you stop recruiting you cannot resume it on advantageous 
terms. If you stop recruiting, you break a tradition. You lave got to 
re-create it. Men of the right stamp will not come, forward until you have 
re-created that tradition. May 1 put this aspect in another way i Who would 
join the Club which lias once closed its doors '( 

The Honourable Dr. SirDEVA IK ASAD SARVADHIKARY : Even 
for spring cleaning ! 

The Honourable Mr. J. P. THOMPSON : The Honourable Member 
proposes to close the doors much longer than for spring (leaning. What 
I do say, in spite of Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary\sopposition, is that, if 
we attempt to recruit for the All-India administrative Service s- it may be 
different for the technical Services- through the Local Governments, we 
shall only get the wastage of England. We shall not get men of the stamp 
we desire. 

Thirdly, Sir, this is a matter in which tie Government of India and we 
in the Central Legislatures are greatly interested. r lhe Government of India 
draw from the Provincial cadres of the All-India Services the (ficus which 
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they need for their own secretariat and for other appointments under their 
own control. The convenience of the Legislatures depends, to some extent at 
any rate, on the efficiency of the Go\ eminent of India Secretariat. Is it 
light, is it reasonable, that the Government of India and the Central Legis¬ 
latures in this respect should be at the mercy of provincial standards ? 

f now pass on, Sir, to the question which has been raised by the second 
part of the Honourable Mr. Khaparde’s amendment. He proposes that 
recruitment should be so arranged that at the end often years there shall be 
lift in the sci vice of India a residuum of 25 per cent, of British ofliceis. 

T je Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE : i did not urge that point 
here, anyhow. 1 have it in my amendment, but 1 did not mge it here. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : Does my Honourable 
friend propose to abandon that part of his amendment ? 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE: If 1 did not urge a 
ground, it is supposed to be given up. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : 1 think the House, is entitled 

to have a clear indication on this point. Do 1 understand that the Honour¬ 
able Member wants to withdraw sub-clause (h) of his amendment ( 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE: I would withdraw the 
words not exceeding ten years ”. 1 withdraw those words because I did 

not urge this proposition here. 

The Honourable Mr. J. P. THOMPSON : Then the position is, I take 
it, that the Honourable Member requires that we shall work up to a percent¬ 
age of 25 of British officers in the Services after some wholly indeterminate 
period of years. Is that the case ? 

The Honourable Mr. G. 8. KHAPARDE : I believe the expression 
used is “ at the earliest possible moment **. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I must point out that the amend¬ 
ment, as it stands, is before the House. If any words are to be removed, 
it can only be by process of amendment. Pending their removal, the 
Honourable Mr. Thompson is quite justified in commenting upon any 
words contained in the amendment. 

The Honourable Mr. J. P. THOMPSON: I think, as the Honourable 
Member is not going to withdraw them, it will be as well for me to make some 
comments on this proposal just in order to show the House how difficult these 
problems of recruitment and percentages are. 

The Honourable Member proposes that we should work up to a percent¬ 
age of 25 after a period of ten years. Let me give the House some figures.. 
In paragraph 6 of the Report it is shown that there are at present 1,293 
members in the Indian Civil Service. Of these, 165 are Indians. That leaves 
1,125 Europeans. Now what we call in recruitment cases the casualty rate, 
that is to say, the average number of losses by retirement and death which 
may be expected every year is, I believe, 4 19 per cent. Let us put it at 5 
per cent. That means to say that in ten years* time we should have got rid of 
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SO per cent, of the Europeans now in the Service. That would bring down 
the number to SCO, so that even if there is no European recruitment for 
the next ten years, we shall still have at tha end of that period not less than 
43 per cent, of British officers in the Indian Civil Service in India. 1 
thought it possible that the Honourable Member was going to unfold some 
scheme for offering particularly liberal terms in order to induce men to retire ! 
That would I fear prove very expensive, but if he is unable to stimulate 
retirement, the only other way of bringing about what he desires is to stimu¬ 
late the other kind of casualties. 1 hope he will provide us with some very 
simple and painless method. All he will have to do is to get rid of about 24 
members of the Indian Civil Service each year, over and above the normal 
losses from deaths and retirement. 

I now, Sir, come to the larger questions. The question of the rate of 
Indianisation and the complementary question of the need for a British ele¬ 
ment are, of course, largely matters of opinion. I know of no exact method 
of determining the percentage of Europeans in the Covernment of India, 
in the administration of India, which will give us the best results. But Sir 
Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary whose proposal would amount in reality to an 
entire stoppage of European recruitment for India raises the whole question 
of the need for British officers in this country. Now, this is a subject, Sir, on 
which it is easy to strike sparks, and I intend to strike; none. But the need is 
a need which is based on facts deep-seated in human nature, and if Honour¬ 
able Members have studied the works of those who have written on this 
question, which is after all largely a question of the effect of climate on 
civilization, they will have realised that this question is in reality a question 
for India of insurance, and it is simply and solely from the point of view of 
the advantage to India that it is admissible to discuss it. Just as every clime 
has its own fauna and its own flora, so every clime produces its own human 
character. England and France are separated by less than 30 miles of 
water, hardly more than the breadth of some Indian rivers in flood time, 
and yet look at the difference between the characters of the English and the 
French. It used to be a commonplace among Indians in India when the 
French bulked more largely in India than they do now to contract the charac¬ 
ters of the British and of the French. Their comments were not always, 
I regret to say, to the advantage of the Englishman, but it was we who 
stood and the French who fell. Character, after all, is destiny. The main 
question for us to decide is whether India wants, whether India needs 
the British. I think there is hardly a man here who would seriously contest 
that India does want, and probaby will always want, British soldiers 
and British administrators. Let us consider for a moment what the 
peculiar features are which make this desirable. It is not very difficult 
to explain. The only consideration is the dangers to which this country 
is exposed. Look at the map, the long coast line, the exposed ports, 
the frailty of sea-borne commerce. Then the long land frontier, with its many 
openings into the fold, all safely closed now. And without—we can hear even 
now the howling—just of the mountain-winds. And within— the daily telegrams 
are daily reminders, they will not let us forget it. Some Honourable Members 
may seek to minimise the danger, and this is not the only one ; but as for this 
Hindu-Moslem business let me see if I can put it in a new light to ?ome 
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Honourable Members. To what is* due this growing bitterness ? To my mind it 
is the Nemesis of religion profaned. Religious feelings have been stirred up, not 
to turn the people from evil and to incline them towards good, but to rouse up 
hatred for political ends. The hatred is recoiling on the heads of those who 
roused it and the people have become a prey. What is the remedy ? Each 
man’s conscience can find it. Teach religion because it is good, because it is 
right, and not because it will lead you to pomp, popularity and power, the 
single aim, the single eye, sincerity of heart and a grand tolerance. If those 
who are inaugurating this new campaign for Hindu-Moslem unity will bear that 
in mind, a blessing will rest on their labours. Otherwise once more will it be 
written : 

“ Welcome light 

Dawns in the East hut dawns to disappear, 

And mock us with <i day that rip'ns i:ot 

Into the perfect morning.” 

Sir, 1 have been led to speak warmly on a subject on which I feel deeply. 
The point from which 1 started was the need for British assistance in this coun¬ 
try, and the view that this was not the time to attempt drastic reductions. 
After all what we are now asked to approve is a transitional measure. Things 
may be brighter in 1929 when it is bound to come under review. The. Royal 
Cnnmission have, weight'd the question from all points of \ iew. There was 
evidence, before them of many schools of thought, and after weighing it they 
have come to certain conclusions. And I suggest that this House cannot do 
better than < ndorse and a(eept these couelush iis. Hut though 1 am convinced 
that tilt se proposals of the Commission are er good as we shall get- from any 
other body, vet at the same time 1 ivoogiuse that tin* deeisit n as to whether 
these proposals am going to effect the < nd at which they are aimed rots, not 
with this Home., not with the (foveinin* nt of r ndia. not own with the Sec¬ 
retary of State. ; it rests with the youth of En'h n<«. and i nh^. a change < onies 
over their attitude, we shall not get men of the stamp we desire. If that is so, 
the vanity of human forecasts may defeat us yet. and the lb nourable Sir Deva 
Prasad may some day have the satisfaction of feeling that, though he was 
defeat' d on iiis amendment to-day. yet after all destiny was on his side. 

The Honourable Du. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADIIIKARY : 1 want 
n > satisfaeth n like that. 

The Honourable Mr. J. P. THOMPSON : I fear the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber might perhaps not regard it as a satisfaction if that time ever came, and 
that the thought might come to him not as a healing balm, but as wormwood 
and as gall. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : If the Council wishes to wind up 
this debate before the adjournment, we should, I think, \ ro *ced at once to a 
deeisit n on the motion now before it. Otherwise the debate will be continued 
th : s aft eran. 

The Honourable Sir NARASIMHA SARMA (Member for the Depart¬ 
ment of Education, Health and Lands) : Sir, I shall deal first with the amend¬ 
ment moved by the Honourable Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary. I realise that 
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almost all that can be said on this difficult question has been said already on both 
sides of the House ; but I feel it my duty %o show to the House that, whatever 
may be the difference of view on the question of principle, the proposition that he 
is urging upon the Government of India is not in any way a practicable proposi¬ 
tion so far as the amendment goes. We shall have lo treat this amendment with 
the very greatest respect possible because this is a view that has been urged upon 
the Government by highly esteemed members of both the Houses. The 
Honourable Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, Sir Chimanlal Satalvad, Sir Deva Prasad 
Sarvadhikary, not to mention numerous other names, and a large body of 
Indian public, opinion in the country have been pressing upon the Government 
of India that a part of the solution of this problem might be reached u, for the 
present at any rate, recruitment in England could be stopped for the All- T: iia 
Services. The Honourable Mr. Crerar, the Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman 
and others have, given very cogent reasons showing that that is not a practical 
course, and that it would defeed the purpose which the Government of India 
have in view. 1 would urge one other considerat ion, and that is this. Honourable 
Members ask that, the British recruitment should be stopped for the present. 
“ For the present " is rather a vague term. It has been defined, more parti* u- 
larly in tin* other House, and I think in the terms of theoriginal amendment, 
as being confined to the period by which the future constitution of the Govern¬ 
ment of India can be settled. To take up a more easy »ns\v< r, wh«n in the 
Public Works Department, on account of the tin n existing ratio of Biitish and 
1 ndian officers ii, the si rviee, it v resolved to alb r t he ratio of recruitment, and 
to stop in future the. recruitment of Italians in England, it was found impossible 
to stof) recruit meet at once, or within a short period of years, for the simple 
reason that there were a number of young men qualifying themselves for these 
services with a view to enter the. field of competition, and it, was undesirable, 
it would have beam unjust., to stop recruitment, without adequate notice. It 
may be said, for the same reason, that a number of yoiit hs in England, Britisher** 
and fndians, have been training themselves with an eye to an Indian career, and 
it is but right that the Government of India should do nothing to prevent t hose 
youths, British and Indian, now being trained in England, from competing 
for the Indian Givi I Service and for other All-India Services. Therefore, as 
a practical proposition, on this simple ground of justice and expediency, l think 
it would not be desirable, it would not be just, to carry out a proposition of this 
kind. But I shall not rest my contention on that simple ground. The question 
we will be faced with is this. Even under a reformed system, which wc can 
anticipate, are wc going to have British youth in our Civil Service or not ? 
That is the essentially concrete propositon we shall have to face, and there is 
no use shirking it. In my conception of the Empire, although 1 can give r.o 
adequate answer having regard to the attitude of some parts of the Empire, 
in my conception of the Empire, then; should be nothing done to prevent all 
members of the Empire from competing on equal terms for service in India or 
elsewhere. And if that is to be our conception, and that has been tin; con¬ 
ception of the Indian National Congress which has been asking for fair and 
free and equal treatment by means of simultaneous examinations, I do not 
think it would be right on our part to say that recruitment of British youths 
should be sto ped artificially. I quite grant that these principles are sub¬ 
ject to exceptions, and we have in the Lee Report for various considerations an 
Ml m S b2 
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exception made. I am not now argjiing that question, but I say that as 
Indians, hoping to live in an Empire where we expect equality of treatment, 
it would be wrong on our part to take the narrow view and to say that recruit¬ 
ment should be stopped. What we should urge is fair and equal and free play. 
It has been said then that something has to be done to prevent great inequJi- 
1 tv between the members of the two communities in order that there 
may not be friction between the two constituent parts of the various 
services or the Services and the Ministers. And that is one of the reasons urged 
for the stoppage of recruitment. Another reason, and it is a very fair reason, 
that is urged is that the British youth should not be tempted to come to India 
only to find that a little later they may be confronted with conditions which 
at present do not exist. I will take the first. It is to meet the first condition 
that the Lee Commission have increased the ratio from 37 \ to GO. With regard 
to the second point, namely, that it is unfair to the British youth to bring them 
out here in this unsettled state of affairs, I join issue. You may quarrel, 
you may not agree with some of the details of the recommendations. That is a 
point which is not in issue now. But young men in England who are competing 
for these Services are not children. They know the conditions they have to 
face. They are coming or have to come here to help us to achieve self-govern¬ 
ment. They are going to come here to help us to evolve a constitution which 
will place us on a solid basis. And therefore I do not see why there should be 
this undue sympathy for British youth, when we have told them clearly, when 
the (Jovernment of India of 1919 has told them clearly, that changes are possible 
and probable in the near or distant future, according to the conditions of things, 
which w ould and must alter the policy of Government and the basis on which the 
British youth will have to work in conjunction with the new constitution 
that may be set up. Therefore to this extent, Indian politicians are correct, 
namely, that the British youth w r ho come here must come wdt-h their eyes open 
and know ing the possibility of changes to which they will have to adapt them¬ 
selves. That notice has already been given and is being given, and therefore 
it is not for us to say, it is not for the Government of India to say, that recruit¬ 
ment- should be stopped for the benefit of Britishers who will have to come with 
their eyes open. But, Sir, I think Honourable Members will on reflection find 
that the anxiety of the Secretary of State, the anxiety of the Government of 
India and the anxiety of the Lee Commission in making these recommendations 
is to secure British recruits of the right type for service in India. I know it has 
been said that the country is ready to treat existing members of the Services 
fairly in the matter of emoluments. But I may assure you that some of the 
recommendations had this distinct object, and correctly too, that they should 
attract British recruits for the Government of India, and that was the anxiety 
which actuated partly the appointment of this Commission. Therefore we are 
not dealing with practical politics in urging upon the Government of India—and 
I know I shall be making myself unpopular in making this statement—w r hen we 
ask them to stop recruitment immediately. I may inform Honourable Members 
that recruitment has been stopped on a competitive basis in the Indian Medical 
Service, for the simple reason that we have not been able to get recruits, and 
we have had to get in officers on special terms. And it is in order to prevent 
a similar breakdown of the competitive system for the other Services that many 
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of these concessions have been devised. I hope therefore that Honourable 
Members will see that there is not much use in urging this part of their propo¬ 
sition. * 

Then, Sir, there is the proposition which lias been very strongly pressed, 
namely, that the Services working in the reserved field* should be appointed by 
the Local Governments. I think the Honourable Mr. Khaparde will see that, 
although something can be said for his view, as the amendment stands at 
present there can be no All-India Service if it be left to each Local Government 
to make its own arrangements with regard to appointments and control. 
There cannot be such a thing as an All-India Service operating in the reserved 
fields so far as future recruits are concerned who we are told are to be appointed 
by Local Governments on a separate and distinct basis. The Honourable Mr. 
Khaparde may say that Local Governments may work possibly under a scheme 
evolved by the Government of India or the Secretary of State. I am reading 
into his amendment something which is not there ; but even then what does 
it come to ? It means really the control of the reserved fields of activity by the 
people rather than control by Parliament in England. If you analyse it it 
comes to that, and 1 have myself very great sympathy with the progress of 
reform*; but if you acutely analyse it there does not seem to be. much from the 
constitutional point of view 7 in favour of the control of the Local Governments. 
As the constitution stands the Local Governments and the Government of India 
are subject to the superintendence, direction and control of the Secretary of 
State. 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE : 1 think it might save time 
if I intervene. I did not have time to expound the point in making my speech. 
1 will only indicate that all these young people will be,selected by the Secretary 
of State by competition and the Local Governments can pick from out of them 
the men they want. That is w hat I meant. 

The Honourable Sir NARAS1MHA SARMA : T may say if the Secre¬ 
tary of State is to make the appointments that is practically what is occurring 
now. The young men are given a choice in the first instance, subject to some 
sort of superintendence by the Government. They are then sent to the Local 
Governments and are hardly ever removed from there. It is only in cases 
where officers feel that they have been unjustly dealt with that there is an 
appeal to the Government of India and the Secretary of State. In other res¬ 
pects the Local Governments are practically supreme in respect of the All- 
India Services. (The Honourable Mr. G. S. Khaparde : “ That is what 1 w r ant. ”) 
If that is what you w r ant, it is already there. (The Honourable Mr. G. S. 
Khaparde : “ That is the point. It is not there.” ) I was thinking that what 
was wanted is that control, with regard to the power of making appointments 
and the final right of dismissal, etc., should rest with the Governments in India 
if the Local Governments are not satisfied with the conduct of officers under 
them. Well the point I would suggest, for the consideration of the House on 
this subject is, that even if the final authority be the Government of India under 
the present constitution it can only be subject to the control of the Secretary of 
State. We will have to obey the behest of the Secretary of State unless there is 
a devolution of authority, and if he can do a thing^whether he does it through 
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us or does it directly does not makcf much difference in substance. And 1 hope? 
therefore that it will be recognized that under the existing constitution the Lee 
Commission were not wrong in recommending what was technically correct, 
namely, that where the Indian Legislatures are paramount, the Services should 
be subject to the Legislatures, and where the British Parliament is supreme, the 
Services should be subject to the control and appointment of the authority 
who is directly responsible to the British Parliament. There is a good deal of 
truth in the philosophical and calm statement of facts by the Honourable Mr. 
Thompson and the importance lie attaches to the influence of climate. We 
must realize that what has made the British administration of Tndia so success¬ 
ful is the vantage point from which they have been able to view the situation 
and the characteristics which they have been able to di play in practical 
mutters. Luckily for Tndia we possess every type of climate, and therefore it 
will not be impossible for India to evolve the lypes of character necessary for the 
proper self-government of India- if c nly we set about in the right manner 
and in the right direction. What is wanted is education on sound liues; the 
development of character has been the aim of the educational policy of our 
British friends, and I hope that with their assistance the country will achieve 
that measure of progress in the near future and to a time when they can look: 
forward safely to administering tLidr own affairs. 

Tni: Honourable Mr. (L S. KHAPAUDK : The Honourable Member 
contemplates (he British colonisation of a part of India ? 

The Hon<>itram,k Sir NARANLWHA SARMA : 1 do not follow that 
quite, but we are now practically on a different question, and there is not the 
slightest doubt that, as far as we can foresee at present, British recruits would 
ho necessary for some time, and the evolution that has been suggested by the. Lee 
(Commission is caleulaLd to achieve that end. And let me, therefore express 
the hope that British youth will rise to the occasion and see in India a fair 
field for their activities in helping their Indian brethren to stand firm and 
sdf-reliint and in enabling them to take charge of their affairs in the fulness of 
time when self-government becomes not merely a possibility but a reality. 
Meanwhile I submit, Sir, that all that has to be done in a transitional stage 
must be done, and the remarks which have been made with regard to the 
Tndianisation of the Services and the other points raised will receive the very 
careful and sympathetic attention of the Government. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY: May I be 
permitted a short word of personal explanation ? My friend, the Honourable 
Sir Narnsimha Sarma, has complained of vagueness in regard to the expression 
“ for the present ” in my amendment. What I intended and made dear in 
my speech wus that, “pending action on the Reforms Committee s Report ” 
recruitment should be suspended. But owing to the exigencies of circumstances 
those qualifying words which had been .attached to the amendment of yester¬ 
day having been defeated, I could not bring in those very words and that is 
why I introduce the words “ for the present/' 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I think it is unfortuante that th e 
Honourable Member has made this personal explanation, because it suggests that 
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the whole of his speech was out of order. 'The House decided yesterday that 
there should be no such delay as apparently he has in mind, and had 1 under¬ 
stood that the words “ for the present ” were meant in the sense now 
indicated, I would not have allowed him to move his amendment. 

I will now put the amendment of the Honourable Mr. Khaparde in two 
parts. I will put sub-clause (a) first and then sub-clause (h), and before 
putting (b) 1 will put the amendment of the Honourable Sir Deva Prasad 
Sarvadhikary to the Honourable Mr. Khaparde’s amendment. In the original 
Resolution sub-clause (a) runs : 

“ Tiiat while the existing system of appointment and control of the All-india Services 
should, in present conditions, be maintained in reserved fields, the following Services 
operating in transferred holds, namely, the Indian Educational Service, tin* Indian Agri¬ 
cultural Service, the Indian Veterinary Service, the Buildings and Hoads Branch of the 
Indian Service of Engineers in those provinces in which the two branches have been 
separated, and the Indian Forest Service in Bombay and Burma, should so far as futuie 
recruits are concerned be appointed and controlled by Local Governments.” 

To this an amendment has been moved in the following terms : 

“ That every All-India Service, whether operating in the reserved or in the transferred 
field, should so far as future recruits are concerned, be appointed and controlled by Local 
Governments.’* 

The question I have to put is that that amendment he made. 

The motion, was negatived. 

►Sub-clause (b) of the original Resolution runs ; 

“That, recruitment of Indians for the Services in rcser\ed fields should be increas¬ 
ed as recommended.” 

To this an amendment lias been moved by the Honourable Mr. Khaparde. 
as follows : 

*' That recruitment for the All-India Services be so conducted as to produce at the 
earliest possible- moment not exceeding ten years a proportion of Indians to Europeans in 
each such service in the ratio of 75 to 25 per cent.” 

To this amendment a further amendment has been moved by the Honour¬ 
able Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary : 

‘‘That for the proposed amendment the following words be substituted : 

‘ that all recruitment in England for the various services be for the pies-cnt sioj.pi d\” 

The question I have to put is that the amendment of the Honourable Sir 
Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary be made. 

The motion was negatived. 

I now put the amendment of the Honourable Mr. Khaparde : 

“ That recruitment for the All-Tndia Services bo so conducted as to produce at the 
earliest possible moment not exceeding ten years a proportion of Indians to Kuiopeana 
in each such service in the ratio of 75 to 25 per cent.” 

The motion was negatived. 

The next amendment on the paper is to clause (2) of the original Resolution 
and stands in the name of the Honourable Mr. Vedamurti. I do not think 
that the Honourable Member will. 

The Honourable Mr. S. VEDAMURTI: I can move it in five minutes. 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Clause (2) of the Honourable 
Mr. Crcrar’s Resolution runs as follows : 

“ That pay, passage concessions and pensions be granted to the officers of the Superior 
Civil Services in fndia approximately on the scale recommended.” 

To this the Honourable Mr. Vedamurti moves an amendment: 

“ That for the words * approximately on the scale recommended * the following words 
be substituted : 1 

4 on the same terms and at the same rates as at present but that the Burma allow¬ 
ance should be discontinued’.” 

The Honourable Mr. S. VEDAMURTI (Burma: General) : Sir, 
I do not want to detain the House at this stage, because [ know what the fate 
of my amendment is going to be. It will certainly go the way that all the 
previous non official Resolutions have gone, but I feel it iny duty to move it. 
As regards the first clause of my amendment, Honourable Members of this 
House, who are of my own way of thinking regard that, in the absence of any 
evidence before us, they are not willing to acquiesce in the recommendations of 
the Commission in the, matter of pay, passage concessions and pensions. If 
we are convinced of any hardships suffered by the. Superior Services, which 
at present we are not, we are. perfectly willing to recommend relief. 

It is on the clause, of my amendment regarding the discontinuance of the 
Burma allowance that I should like to say a word or two. The Commission’s 
recommendation is that, excepting the Indian Civil Service, the basic pay of the 
other All-India Services should be increased. All the Services are gaining 
under these recommendations increased emoluments in overseas allowance, 
exchange, passage and pension. I, for my part, do not understand why a 
special allowance, known as the “ Burma allowance ”, an antiquated allow¬ 
ance, perhaps that was given when Burma was not opened up, should be per¬ 
petuated. Owing to these recommendations, Burma has to bear an additional 
burden of Rs. 10 laklis a year, a burden larger than that of any of the Pro¬ 
vinces, excepting the United Provinces. Is it fair, I ask, that Burma should 
bear a burden larger than Madras, Bombay or Bengal, which are advanced 
Provinces ? I ask why the tax payer in Burma should bear an additional 
burden in the shape of “ Burma allowance.” The Commission was perhaps 
influenced by the presence of Sir Reginald Craddock, the late Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor of Burma. Increased emoluments, .passage and other concessions are 
given on the ground of the high cost of living, and yet another allowance on the 
same ground of the high cost of living is granted in the case of the Superior 
Services serving in Burma. If granted, it would only show that the interests 
of tin* tax-payer are being sacrificed to those of the Services. In one breath 
it is said that Burma is a backward Province needing development in the matter 
of education, university and technical, for which sufficient money has to be 
spent- lmt no money is available, while in another breath, you want to impose 
an additional burden- a burden on a backward Province, a burden greater 
than that of the other Provinces. If Burma had not a University of its own 
till four years ago ; if the number of Burman graduates of the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity were only 400 up to the year 1920 ; if Burma has not even to-day a 
Medical College and an Engineering College for the training of her sons ; if 
Burin i hid an Agricultural College opened only the other day; if Burma is 
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backward in respect of university, technical and professional education, whose* 
fault is it ? Is it not the fault of the Government, who had been pleading that 
they had no money ? Still, you are going to saddle the Province with a greater 
burden, greater than the far advanced Provinces of India. I ask, Sir, is it fair, 
is it just 1 In these circumstances, I exhort this House to accept my amend¬ 
ment, which is in the following terms : 

“That in clause (2) for the words 4 approximately or, the scale recommended’ the 
words' * on the same terms and at the same rates as at present * be substituted, and 
at the end of clause (2) the words * but that the Burma allowance should be dis¬ 
continued,’ be added. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I understand that the Govern¬ 
ment will reply at length. There will, therefore, be an adjournment now till a 
quarter to three. 

The Council then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter to Three of the Clock. 

The Council re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter to Three of the Clock, 

1 lie Honourable the President in the Chair. 

The Honourable Mr. A. 0. Me WATTERS (Finance Secretary): Sir, 
i rise to oppose the amendment which was moved before the adjournment by 
the Honourable Mr. Vedamurti. I shall not detain the House for long, as 
1 have noticed very little, if any, want of sympathy on the part of Members 
of this House with the financial proposals of the Commission. The Honourable 
Member himself did not develop his theme to any length except with regard to 
Burma. But the amendment, as it is worded, raises a dear issue. And,, 
in case there are any Members of the House who are still honestly unconvinced 
of the justification of the proposals of the Commission on behalf of the Services,, 
and also in viewr of the fact that certain questions on financial points have been 
put by various Members in the course of the debate, I wish to answer those 
questions and to re-emphasise some of the points in connection with those- 
financial recommendations, though I can scarcely hope after four or five days 
debate on this subject to throw much new light or to add much fresh informa¬ 
tion. As I said, the amendment puts this matter as a clear issue, and I am very 
glad that it does so, entirely removed from the consideration of constitutional 
questions. The great mass of Government servants in this country are not 
politicians, though some of us occasionally, somewhat to our surprise, find 
ourselves figuring in the role of public speakers. The great body of Govern¬ 
ment servants are then to carry out policies in the framing of which they have 
no concern and the question of their remuneration should be considered entirely 
on its merits. 

The Honourable Mr. Crerar pointed out that what is being claimed orr 
behalf of the Services is not that they should be compensated for the whole 
of the increased rise in prices before the wair and during the war. What 
claimed is merely that they should be given a remuneration sufficient to keep 
them free from financial embarrassment and to ensure the flow of recruitment,, 
on a reduced scale, to the Services of the quality which we have had m the 
past. Now r , in my opinion, the claim put forward is overwhelming. The 
Finance Department is not usually accused of being generous, and if w e find the 
Finance Department honestly supporting these recommendations, it, is at 
any rate a “ Bull ” point in their favour. The claim is based on the following, 
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grounds :—Firstly, the admitted increase in prices, particularly for Europeans 
in this country both before the war, during the war and since. Secondly, 
the inadequacy of the revisions which were made in 1919 and 1920 of the pay of 
the Superior Services and, thirdly, the known facts which constantly come to 
our notice of actual distress and financial embarrassment. 

Now, first of all, with regard to the rise in prices. We all feel it, but it is 
a little difficult to express in figures. We had, however, before the war, an 
elaborate inquiry into the rise in prices conducted by l)r. Datta and Mr. 
Finlay Shirras. Since the war, we have the Bombay index number which 
shows how the cost of living of Europeans has increased. I admit that prices 
in Bombay are not the same as elsewhere in India. But that index number is 
valuable, as showing the relative increase in the cost of living among Europeans 
generally. If you consider the fact that the main items which have contributed 
to the increase in the cost of living of Europeans are the'same for Europeans 
everywhere in India, you will see that that index number can be applied, within 
limits, to Europeans living elsewhere than in Bombay. I am referring par¬ 
ticularly to the cost of education in England, which is now more than doubled ; 
to the increased cost of living at Home apart from education for those who 
have got their wives and children there ; to the increased cost of passages, 
which my Honourable friend opposite, Mr. Boll, eantell us about: to the increas¬ 
ed cost of all imported stores which are naturally largely used by Europeans ; 
and the great increase in customs duties. All these items are common to 
Europeans anywhere in India. Now, when the revision of pay of the Superior 
Services was taken in hand towards the close of 1919, the Bombay index 
number was 146, ?.c., for October 1919, 100 being the basic number for July 
1914, which represents pre-war prices. A year later that number had risen to 
158, and the latest figure for July 1924 is 162. It is evident, therefore, that 
the 1919 revision was undertaken on a basis which was inadequate in view of 
the increase in prices since, and as the Honourable Mr. Crerar has pointed out, 
if the increase had been given on a Bonus system the cost to Government 
would have been very much higher. 

The second point I wish to emphasize is that the whole atmosphere at the 
time of that recommendation was overclouded by the exchange situation. 
Both Government here and at Home believed at that time that a two-shillirg 
rupee could be maintained. This has been emphasized bv speeches made fy 
the then Viceroy and the then Secretary of State ; but I should like to add one 
extra proof. The Islington Commission recommended lhat exchange c( m- 
pensation should he done away with ; but they recommended that a compensa¬ 
tory allowance should be given in its place. Now exchange compensation 
was done away with, but a compensatory allowance was not given. This 
fact is obscured in the case of officers on the time-scale, inasmuch as there was 
an increase in rupee pay. In the case of officers above the time-scale, however, 
the position is clear since the amount given at the revision of 1919-20 was 
Rs. 140 less than recommended by the Islington Commission. The maximum 
exchange compensation allowance was Rs. 138, so that there appears to have 
been a saving of Rs. 2 to the Finance Department. 
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I now come to the document which # was mentioned by the Honourable 
Mr. Karandikar, which was an answer given apparently in the Bombay Legisla¬ 
tive Council on the question of increase in yost of the Services after the various 
revisions. I am not surprised that the Honourable Mr. Karandikar has been 
misled by that document, as it is not at all easy to understand. I would point 
out, in the first place, that that document does not deal with the increased pay 
given to various Services. It deals with the cost of those Services at various 
dates, and that depends on the number in the service at the time and also on 
the number of officers on duty and on leave at various dates. Owing to the war 
the number on duty and the number on leave was completely at variance with 
ordinary standards. In tin! second place, as the Bombay Government them¬ 
selves point out, the figures do not take account of the omission of exchange 
compensation allowance, and they show themselves that the apparent inert ase 
of 17 per cent, for the L. C. S. at the 1019 revision would be reduced to JO per 
cent, if account were taken of the abolition of exchange compensation allowance. 

I do not wish to go into the document >n any detail, but I w r ould point out that 
in the very first item which refers to the Indian Civil Service, a first revision is 
referred to as m October 1914. There was no revision of I. C. 8. pay : n October 
1914. What the document appari ntly refers to is the fact that when the whole 
body of Government servants was re-called to duty on the outbreak of the war - 
this was before time-scales were introduced—a large number of office;s 
lower down in service found themselves on pay very much below what they 
would normally have drawn since their pay then depended cn the actual 
appointments held, and a number of comparatively senior officers found them¬ 
selves acting as Joint and Assistant Magistrates. Therefore, in October 1914, 
certain minimum rates of pay were guaranteed to officers in certain years of 
service as a temporary measure during the continuance of the embargo on 
foreign leave. That apparently is what is referred to as the revision of pay in 
October 1914. Anyhow, I think the House has heard sufficient to realise that 
this document has to be read with very considerable qualifications, and I 
think the House would probably prefer to hear from me what the Government 
of India’s calculations are, for India as a whole and not for one Province only, 
of the revisions made in 1919-20. The average increase for most Services 
was between 20 and 30 per cent. In the case of the Indian Police it was higher, 
something over 30 per cent., and in the case of the Indian Civil Service about 
10 per cent. 

Coming now to the Lee Commission’s proposals, I think the House is 
^ # ^ probably agreed that those proposals are on the 

1M moderate side. They represent after all a com¬ 

promise. I should like again to give the percentages. If we take the main 
recommendations of the Commission, that is the additions to pay, remittance 
concession and concession in regard to passages, the increase recommended 
works out for the Indian Civil Service at 12 per cent., for other Services 16 per 

cent., and for the Police 21 per cent. These are the proposals which Govern¬ 

ment commend to the House. I scarcely think it necessary to elaborate a 
defence of them in any great detail. The Honourable Mr. Natesan mention'd 
a comparison with Colonial Civil Services. I have here a voluminous printed 
document in which that comparison has been worked out, but I do not propose 
at this stage to trouble the House with details. The result of an examination of 
M150CS c 
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that document goes to show that in recent years the Colonial Services, in 
comparison with India, have been much more generous especially with regard 
to such items as passages for wives and children. They are given practically 
uniformly now in all Colonial Services. 

I should like to turn for a moment to the Honourable Mr. Vedamurti’s 
remarks about the Burma allowance. The Honourable Member spoke of it as 
if it wore some archaic survival from the days of Burma’s Kings. 

The Honourable Mr. S. VEDAMURTI: I merely said it must have 
been introduced when Bunna was not opened up. 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. Me WATTERS : It was introduced in the 
year 1919. 

The Honourable Mr. S. VEDAMURTI : I have got the Civil List of 
1910 in my hand in which the Burma allowance is mentiomd. It rises from 
Rs. 75 to lls. 150. 

The Honourable Mr. A. (\ McWATTERS : 1 had bettor give the history 

of the main sehowv for Burma allowances which is now in force, hi 1909 
a GommiiUe was a ppoirtwl by tie* Bunna (iov-iT.nmnt to go into this question. 
That (V)n.mil tee recommended certain scales. Their recommendations were 
referred to the Government of indie., who, as the Islington (Vmmission was 
about to lie appointed, refened them to that Commission. That Commission 
reiliiied the sc;:.!*-* slightly, but supported gencudly the views *>f th ' Burma 
Go \< rument. Thu Secretary of St.-.te sanctioned the s-xiles for period of 
ten years in 19!9. They expire in 19*29. Tim main point, however, is that 
since the Relorms tlic question of compensatory allowances is one entirely for 
Local Governments. It is within the power of the Government of Burma to 
grant those allowances or not, and tlie Honourable Member’s plea should be 
addressed to them. So far as the officers of the Central Government are 
concerned, the Government of India are taking up, in connection with paragraph 
92 of the Lee Commission’s Report the question of house rents and compensa¬ 
tory allowances in expensive centres, which will include Rangoon. 

I come now to the general cost of the Commission's recommendations, 
regarding which the Honourable Mr. Natesan made some pertinent queries. 
We may take the figures given by the Public. Services Commission as approxi¬ 
mately correct. They had in fact attached to them an officer of the Finance 
Department- as a statistical expert and the calculations haw* been verified sime. 
The figures given bv them are approximately 98 lakhs, of whh h 20 lakhs full* 
upon the Central Government, and a sum of between 9 and 10 lakhs for each 
of the major local Governments. The onlv one where the cost, exceeds 
10 lakhs is the United IV-vinccs with ten lakhs and eighty thousand, and for 
the smaller .Provinces the figure is less. But it is necessary to make some 
additions to those figures. They do not include, in the first instance, house 
rent concessions and medical attendance. For those it is obvious that it is 
practically impossible at. the present time to form any very reliable estimate 
but. relatively speaking they are not likely to constitute a very large figure. 
In the second place, we have to allow for the fact that the pensions of the Un¬ 
covenanted Services, the additional Rs. 1,000 which it is proposed to grant 
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after 25 years’ service, will be an increasing ajnount. In the first year it will be 
1J lakhs, and it will increase by that amount each year for 14 or 15 years! In 
the third place, we have to add a sum not exceeding 7 lakhs, if the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s recommendation regarding the additions to pay above the time- 
scale for officers not drawing more than Rs. 3,000 is accepted. AVe also have 
to add some charge for the cost of the Public Services Commission. Now, 
on the other hand, we have several very important items to set off. The first is 
connected with exchange. As the Commission’s proposals were worded, and 
also in the form in which they are recommended for acceptance bv the Govern¬ 
ment of India, any advantage when exchange rises above 1 s. \d. comes to 
Government, and I would point out that if exchange were at its present level of 
.1-5J, the saving during the year would be 12J lakhs. Tn the second place, we 
have to take account of the effect of Tndianisation. This means, even if the 
basic [’ay of Indians remains untouched, and if Indianisation proceeds at the 
pace recommended in the Government. Resolution, a progressive saving of 
something over 2 lakhs increasing by that amount, each year, which the House 
will observe is considerably larger than the corresponding loss under the head of 
pensions, to which I referred just now, and the gain will continue for longer. 
In third place, the proposals before the House contemplate the discontinu¬ 
ance of judicial pay for Indian (fivil Service, officers, that is, for those who will in 
the future hold such posts. This will only be a gradual saving, but. it will, 
when it reaches its maximum, amount to a sum of Rs. 3 lakhs. In view of what 
1 have said, it will be realised that, so far as the Provinces are cone* ned, the 
figure.; which I have given are maxima, and v/iM I e coi^hb-rdily redur-d in 
course of time. So far as the Central Government is concerned, the po;■ if ion is 
not so simple because, if the Commission’s recommendations an-. .\tended 
to officers on railways, as mentioned by the Honourable Mr. Nates;.r* M>< ?v will 
be ;m extra charge, of 18 lakhs. This, of course, is strictly a eh.uge against 
Railways, and if railway finance is separated, it v.ill be borne on th 1 railway 
estimates. We have also to consider the possibility of passages I wing given to 
military officers. If this is done, there an ill be an increased charge of T\>\. 12 to 
15 lakhs. The Honourable, Mr. Natesan r.ftund to army pay, but that 
question is on a different footing. The quimpenukd revision, which hue me 
due in July 1021, is being undertaken as a separate matter, and without any 
direct reference to the recommendations of the Royal Commission. Trio figures 
which T have mentioned are. certainly not inconsiderable, but 1 think that if the 
House agrees that the relief which it is proposed to give is justified on its 
merits, there, are not sufficient grounds for refusing it because of any question of 
financial stringency. So far as the current year is concerned, I have very little 
hesitation in saying that we can. meet it. So far as the. next year is concerned, 

I am not prepared at the present moment to produce a budget, and even the. 
Honourable Air. Karandikar’s Gommittee, which he wished to report by the 
end of 1024, would have found some difficulty in recommend fin/ how 
the cost would be met during the next financial year before the budget or 
estimates are ready. I cannot, do better than use the words of the Finance 
Member in another place, that we do not think these charges arc uammng v ble, 
That is all I have to say on the financial ground. Of course the amend¬ 
ment, if it were accepted, has implications which go much beyond finance. I 
would, in fact, do as much to destroy the traditions of the Services and that. 
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machinery of Government as proposals for total cessation of European recruit¬ 
ment. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Clause (2) of the original Resolu¬ 
tion runs : 

“ That pay, passage* concessions and pensions be granted to the officers of tlie Superior 
Civil Services in India approximately on the scale recommended.” 

To which an amendment has been moved : 

“ That in place of the words 4 approximately on the scale recommended,’ the word* 

* on Ihe niflf terms and at the same rates as at present, but that the Burma allowance be 
discontinued ’ be substituted.” 

The question I have to put is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was negatived. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I now call upon the Honourable 
Mr. Yarnin Khan to move his amendment that at the end of the Resolution 
the following clause be added ; namely : 

44 4 . That in any scheme' of the Indianisath n of the Superior Services that may 
finally be adopted, a provision be made that one-third of such appointments be reserved 
for Mumalmam in all Provinces except the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province, 
and that as long as that proportion in cich Serviec is not secured, Mnssalrnans should he 
recruited in larger numbers in order to bring their number to a third at an early date.” 

The Honourable Mr. YAMIN KHAN (United Provinces West: Muham¬ 
madan) : Sir, I beg to move this amendment which stands in my name. 
Before speaking on the subject, I wish to say a few words to the Honourable 
House about my motives, that I have not got the slightest intention to en¬ 
croach upon the rights of the other communities, but what I place before 
the House is what I think is the right and just claim of my community. My 
own family have got a tradition, not for a few years but for centuries, that we 
have enjoyed great confidence with the Hindu public, and we have absolutely 
kept ourselves aloof from any kind of communal questions. My family has 
been for many years standing between the Muhammadans and the Hindus 
on one side, ami between the Government and the public on the other side. 
Whenever ther * was any disturbance or any kind of bad feeling existing be¬ 
tween the communities, we came forward just to have those feelings of any 
kind removed and good understanding established. We have played the same 
part between the Government and the public for centuries. So I do not 
wish that any of my Hindu brethren, or the Government may construe my 
motives in this respect to be animated by only one object, and that object is 
that I wish that the bad feeling which exists at present between the communi¬ 
ties on the one hand and between the Muslims and the Government on the 
other to be removed. This is my sole object in putting forward this amend¬ 
ment which is only a communal question at present. 

Before going into other details I wish to let the Honourable House know 
the one precedent which has been established by a great administrator with 
the help of three nationalist Indians. I refer to the late Governor of the 
United Provinces, Sir Hareourt Butler. Of course the Government Benches 
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as well as the people from my Province and perhaps from other Provinces too 
are well aware of the great administrative capacity of Sir Harcourt Butler, 
and the wisdom with which he tackled such questions as these whenever they 
cropped up in the masterful way he had in dealing with these problems. That 
was the underlying reason of his great popularity and great reputation as an 
administrator. Of the three Indian gentlemen to whom I have referred one 
was his Councillor and his name is well known to everybody, the Raja Sahib 
of Mahmudabad. The two others were his Ministers, Mr. Chintainani and 
Pandit Jagat Narain. And this communal question was settled by Sir 
Harcourt and these Indian gentlemen once for all an4 in a spirit which has 
never been in any way disputed. Everybody is perfectly satisfied with the 
scheme which he introduced and put into execution. This question in its 
acutest shape was prevailing previously in the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, where the Moslem population is very small as compared with the non- 
Moslems. But it was always claimed by the Moslems of the U. P. that their 
claims were not based only on numerical strength, but also on their importance 
and on other grounds as well; and this claim has been conceded in the very 
able solution which was adopted, which w T as, that out of every 12 appointments 
nine were filled by competitive examination, but the papers of the Moslems 
were collected separately and the three best Moslems were given appointments 
and six of the best non-Moslems. The remaining three appointments w 7 ere 
reserved to be filled by nomination by the Governor, and with the aid of this 
power of nomination he was able to redress the grievances of any 01 her com¬ 
munities who had not sufficient representation or were, being excluded by the 
competitive examination. The result, of this was that the acute feelings and 
grievances which had existed previously were removed and everybody, as 
regards this matter, seems to be quite, contented. This was a remarkable 
solution of the problem, and in ease Honourable Members do not remember 
reading in the papers of 1021-1922, 1 would draw their attention to the fact 
that at that time probably no Governor was more popular in the whole, of 1 ndia 
than Sir Harcourt Butler. The secret that underlay the gnat success of his 
administration was that he kept the hearts of everybody in his hand. And 
that is what is required from the Government. We w T ish Government to be 
strong, and strength comes simply by looking into the grievances of different 
communities living under the Government, who look to the Government and 
seek their help and assistance in different matters. At the same time 1 have 
every confidence that my non-Moslem Indian Colleagues in this Honourable 
House will like once for all to decide this matter here in this House. This 
House has a reputation of its own, the responsibility of seeing and settling 
matters in a spirit of compromise. People outside are fighting; they have 
grievances against each other; and we responsible persons'who come here and 
are removed from that and who want these matters and disputes to be settled, 
would of course naturally like to have these questions settled here in this 
House under the guidance of this House and not outside. We have to come 
to a solution somehow 7 or other. Some of the Honourable Members here might 
hive seen the Resolution passed by the Nationalist Party as a whole about 
B anding by the Lucknow Pact. They are considering the same question, 
wrhether the same proportion in the All-India Services should be given to 
Mussulmans or not. They are going to decide this matter. But it is my sincere 
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desire that this question should tie settled on the floor of this House and net 
outside. T will give only a few figures from an address presented to His Ex¬ 
cellency Sir William Marris on the 14th of August at Ag/a under the guidance 
and presidentship of one of our esteemed Colleagues N«,wab Sir Muzammil- 
ullali Ivhan on behalf of tin* Ihuted iVjviuces PiovinrLl Eduea tic rial Con¬ 
ference. The figures in that address were of Muhammadans who generally 
go in for ( Government service, go in for education ami are esv/ntially tlie 
people, who have for a lo lg lime been employed under the Government. 
The caste’ as well as the. numbers have been very carefully given. The 
sects are Sheikhs, Saiyid, Moghul, P.ithan, Turk, and Kamboh. Their total 
population comes to 3,6:17,273 in the whole of the Province. This cal¬ 
culation leaves out altogether those classes which are engaged in menial work 
or .who are employed as weavers, telis and <>ther castes which deal in other 
works, but it gives only the classes who in ilia* Province are gelling into Govern¬ 
ment service. Then, Sir, that deputation has taken the figures of t he Hindu 
classes also who go into Government service. Brahmins, 4,659,738, Wiisliya 
1,114,02'.), Kaisthas 471,511, Kliatris 41,764, Aryas 85,831.... 1,44,701. This 
whole com *s to 6,517,601. (An Honourable Member: “ What about Rajputs?”) 
They have given the figures of the Hindu and Mus/dman}ltajputs as well, and 
by this calculation they try to show that these figures correspond to one to 
two. Then they have given figures to show the population of the people who 
chiefly reside in the cities and in the big towns. The total population of 
the Hindus in all the big cities and municipal areas comes to 2,1)59,661, and 
the total population of Muhammadans residing in the towns and in the municipal 
areas comes to 1,860,756. This also of course does not come to one to two, but 
besides this, the Hindus who are residing in the villages and are practically 
ricli people, also seek Government service. Of course if their figure is taken, 
about 9 lakhs more, that comes to 38 lakhs. That will be one to two. Sir, 
1 have given this as an example of what they had been urging that it is only 
a matter that these solutions can be arrived at very easily by giving some 
and taking some. Of course by my Resolution when 1 say “ fix a pro¬ 
portion of one-third,” I know that, there will be some Provinces in which the 
Mussalmans will by their numerical strength and by their importance, 
as I have mentioned, be quite entitled to get one-third, in some Pro¬ 
vinces they might be getting about 35 per cent., in others they might be get¬ 
ting about 20 per cent. (The Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy: “And 
where do I come in ?”) I am willing to extend to you the same terms. (An 
Honourable Member to Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy : “ You are always safe ”.) 
But I would request my Musalman Colleagues to concede the rights of 
the Hindus as well, where they are m a larger proportion of the population 
and the Hindus are in a minority, to give them similar treatment. What they 
ask for themselves they must give to the other side. There are certain 
Provinces where the Hindus in numerical strength stand at very very low 
figures, but their importance is such that it demands that certain concessions 
should be made, and they deserve concessions. Now, Sir, in Eastern Bengal, 
in- Bengal, where the Muhammadan population is in excess of the Hindus, 
who are far more educated, the Hindus are holding offices in greater num¬ 
bers, and for this reason I do not propose to treat Bengal on the basis of popu- 
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lation, but I recognise it a little bit in the same shape as.I wish, to have it 
recognised in the other Provinces for the Mussalmans. Now, Sir, where do 
the Muhammadans stand ? In spite of their 900 years of rule in this country, 
in spite of their having no other profession in this country except being 
landlords and being Government servants, to what are they reduced at pre¬ 
sent in the Government services '( 1 have a pamphlet with me prepared 

by my Honourable Colleague, Maulvi Abdul Karim Sahib, Who has given the 
figures here. It was sent to the Government of India, I believe, in the last 
winter session, and he has given the figures of all. 1 shall not thrust the details 
upon the Rouse, but I shall give the totals of all the figures, that the Mussal¬ 
mans, in all tlnse Departments, Kailwav, finance and Ai counts, Public Works 
Department, Education, Police, certain Scientific Service s, Agriculture, Jails, 
Medical, Judicial, Indian Civil Service, in all of them together their percentage 
is 2 9. This is their ratio at present in the All-India Government Services. 
I ask* this Honourable House. 

The Honourable tub PRESIDENT : Order, order. The Honourable 
Member has exceeded his time and must bi\ng his remarks to a close. 

. The Honourable Mr. YAM1N KHAN : Now, Sir, I would request this 
Honourable House that if they will concede this proposition, that the Mussal¬ 
mans have got really this grievance that they are not represented in a sufficient 
proportion as they ought to be, if they wish that the differences which are 
existing to-day between communities and communities should subside and there 
should be progress on national lines towards self-government, tlun they 
must accede to this principle and to this request. Otherwise what will be 
the result, what will follow ? The Mussalmans will remain a backward com¬ 
munity, they will not let you go up, they may be dragging you by your feet if 
you want to rise. This will be the net result of a difference between the 
communities ; and to the Government I say, what will be the result ? The 
result will be that the non-co-operation movement will be strengthened and 
under circumstances in which the whole blame will be thrown on the Govern¬ 
ment and the Government will be throwing the blame on the communities. 
Of course the Swarajist Hindus will get them into their arms, and they will come 
and embrace them, and their only remedy will be this one. Will this Honour¬ 
able House, having responsible people on both sides, of public opinion as well as 
Government, would it like this thing that is going on for some time '{ I can 
assure this House on this point but I have got no time to give my reasons. 
In conclusion, I w r ould draw attention to the fact that it will be a very bad 
thing if Muhammadans are not allowed to be represented; they would not 
let the country have any progress. 

The Honourable Maulvi ABDUL KARIM (East Bengal : Muhammad¬ 
an) : Sir, I beg to second the amendment, though I am not quite sure that 
this important problem can be properly solved by an amendment of the kind 
that has been moved. As regards the Indianisation of the Services, my com¬ 
munity is as keen as any other community in India, but naturally they desire 
that they should get their legitimate share in the services of the country and 
Indianisation should not amount practically to non-Muslimisation. I think 
Honourable Members are not perhaps unaware that the representation of the 
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Muslims in Government services has iiitherto been most inadequate. In some 
of the most important Services, they are altogether unrepresented, and in 
others their representation is far below what their numerical strength, com¬ 
munal importance and administrative capacity entitle them to get. In some 
of the Services, they are altogether unrepresented, as I have said. In the 
pamphlet, referred to by my Honourable friend, I have shown that in the 
Superior Civil Services in India their proportion barely comes up to 3 percent., 
while the proportion of non-Muslim Indians comes up to over 20 per cent., 
and that of the Europeans and Anglo-Indians to over 76 per cent. Such dis¬ 
parity in the number of Government employees belonging to different com¬ 
munities cannot but foster much discontent and ultimately lead to great ad¬ 
ministrative difficulties. This is a fact, Sir, that should not be lost sight of by 
any of the parties concerned. It is about two years ago that a Resolution was 
passed in the Assembly that— 

“in making recruitment for the Services under the Central Government, steps should be 
taken to secure that the Services are not unduly over-weighted with representation of any 
one community or province and that as far as possible claims of all communities and 
provinces are considered.” 

I believe it was an amended Resolution by my Honourable Colleague in front 
of me. If prompt action had been taken on this Resolution, there would have 
been hardly any cause for complaint. As far as I am aware no effect has been 
given to the Resolution up to this time, and the Muslims now are as conspicuous 
by their absence in many of the offices under the. Government of India as they 
were before. This had to be admitted by the Honourable Mr. Crerar and other 
officials who gave answers to my questions on the subject in this House. I 
do not like to take up the time of this House by citing concrete instances of 
unjust ignoring of the claims of deserving Muslim candidates. Suffice it to 
say that there have been to my knowledge many instances of this kind. 

So long the excuse for not appointing Muslims was that they did not 
possess the requisite intellectual qualifications. Now that they have taken 
University degrees and have qualified themselves in that respect, other excuses 
are brought forward, and I regret to say, to keep them back. If due credit had 
been given for strong physique, family traditions, mental calibre, moral stamina, 
administrative capacity and a sense of honesty and integrity, a combination of 
all of which makes an ideal officer, I believe my community would not have 
suffered so much as they have done. I think it would be uncharitable to 
presume that the descendants of those who ruled India for about seven cen¬ 
turies have so far deteriorated as not to be able to discharge the duties of 
responsible posts under the present Government. 

When such is the position of Muslims in respect of Government service, it 
is strange that an impression should have gained ground among some of the non- 
Muslims that Government have been especially favouring the Muslims at their 
cost. It is hoped that the facts and figures given in the pamphlet referred to 
by the Mover of this amendment would show that far from any special favour 
•having been shown to the community, justice has not been done to them in the 
matter of appointments to Government service. It has been noted, however, 
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with satisfaction that in discussing the recommendations of the Lee Com¬ 
mission, Sir Alexander Muddiman made am announcement in the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly regarding the employment of Muslims and other minority com¬ 
munities. It is hoped that early steps would be taken to remove the grievances 
of these communities. 

Unemployment among the Muslim graduates and under-graduates has been 
causing for some time in some parts of the country great anxiety. If they 
join hands with the unemployed graduates and under-graduates of other com¬ 
munities, some of whom, I regret to have to say, have committed regrettable 
excesses, woebetide the country. I hope and trust that all well-wishers of 
India will devise means to minimise unemployment among the educated as far 
aB possible. 

If I had any hand in the framing of the amendment moved by my Honour¬ 
able friend, I would have excepted Bengal also from the amendment, because 
I am not certain that Mussalmans of Bengal will accept the proportion he has 
fixed. But, as I have said I do not think it is possible for this House to solve 
this important problem. I think it is a case of mutual understanding between 
the different communities inhabiting India, and I have reason to hope that the 
time is soon coming when they will realise the gravity of the situation and 
will try to come to an amicable settlement. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR ITAYAT KHAN : Sir, 
though the family of my Honourable friend the Mover has stood as a mediator 
for all those centuries, 1 think the bringing forward of this question to-day 
deprives him of all that. I am thankful to him for having brought this vexed 
question before this House and I also thank him on behalf of the Muhammadans 
that I represent here. 1 am very glad that he lias not spoken anything about 
the Punjab because we are 55 per cent there. And, unless we get our due 
share, we are not going to be satisfied with one-third or any other proportion. 
There is one thing that I would like to say now. This amendment is really an 
acid test. We shall see how our brethren, the Hindus, vote on it. We shall see 
whether they are going to help us to-day in passing this amendment or not. 
At the same time, I will ask the officials that as this is a question between us 
Indians, they should refrain from saying anything in the matter. So, if we, the 
Muhammadans are for it and if our Hindu brethren help us and if you the 
officials, do not interfere, we are safe. You have heard, Sir, about our pro¬ 
portion. The difficulties that we have experienced are these. In my part of 
the country we are mostly agriculturists and live in villages. The first difficulty 
we have got is that there are no schools. And if there are schools they are 
only up to the primary standard. Further, if the zamindar has to continue 
the education of his son, he must send him somewhere far away from his place, 
which he cannot do on account of financial trouble. If he wants to give a 
college education to his son, he will have to send him to Lahore or some other 
place where there are colleges, because there are no colleges in the districts. In 
that way, we are lagging behind in the matter of education. 

As to the proportion, Sir, all of us have a great trouble with our eminent 
friend, the Honourable Sir Muhammad Shaft, about the Pact which was arrived 
at in the League held at Lucknow. The Punjabis were against it, because it 
M156CS 2c 
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said that where Muhammadans are in the minority they should remain in a 
minority, but. where they were in‘the majority, i.e. in the Punjab, even there 
they were brought into a minority. So, we did not gain. 

Tiik UuxorHABLE Dr. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD SHAF1: I do not like 
i o intenupt mv Honourable friend, but he has perhaps forgotten that at the 
time when that. Pact was being entered into, I wj.s presiding over the All-India 
Muhammadan Educational Conference at Aligarh. 

Ti: k lb Colu> ft. Na wav, Sir 1 MAR HA VAT KHAN : llu-n* 

Sir, we have also seen enough about the unity, though tL< m is a gnat, deal of 
talk about it. In the Punjab we only asked for representation in proportion 
to our numbers in the municipalities and other local bodies. On this the other 
party resigned in a body saving that we ttm Muhammadans should not get our 
numerical proportion. In the same way v.’lun we asked that our sons should 
lie given admission into Government colleges according to their numerical 
strength, the other communities in the Punjab have gone to the extent of 
running down the authority who allowed only 40 per cent, when as it ought to 
have beep. r>o per cent. Even 40 per cent, is not. tolerated there. I v,anted 
to sav all this in connection with the general subject; but since this amend¬ 
ment. has been moved about the Muhammadans, 1 thought I had better make 
these remarks on this occasion. I do hope that my appeal which 1 put forward 
in the very beginning about voting will be acceded to. 

The Honourable Sardar JOGENDKA SINDH : Sir, I feel that I am in 
an awkw ard position. .1 should like to respond to the appeal that has been made 
by my Honourable friend. 1 belong to a minority community. Perhaps we are 
in a hopeless minority not only in the Punjab but throughout the whole of 1 ndia. 
(The Honourable Sir Maveckji Dad a bin a/ ; “ Not more than we are.’’) You 

beat us. Then, again, Sir, I have absolutely no sectarian feeling. I can worship 
in a mosque to morrow and go to a Christian church the day after. I would 
gladly retire from any position if I were given the option in favour of my Hon¬ 
ourable friend < n the left. At the same time, Sir, I ask for no preference for 
my own community. I rely entirely on the fitness of the members of my com¬ 
munity to win their way and I would ask my friend also to do the same. When 
the Mussalmans came to India seven centuries ago and established their 
Empire here, they did not go out begging for posts. They got them because 
they deserved them. So, even now, they will get them when they deserve them. 
I will ask my friend Mr. Yamin Khan to put in force the principle that he has 
enunciated here to-day in his own estate and establish a proportion of the Hindu 
and Muhammadan tenants. If he cannot do it there, how can he expect that it 
can be carried out in the Government of India ? (The Honourable Mr. Yamin 
Khan : 99 per cent rtf my tenants are Hindus.) So, even there you have not 
maintained the proportion. Then, when fixing a proportion for the whole of 
India why exclude the Punjab. It seems to me unreasonable, Sir, to ask 
for an arrangement which means “ Heads I win and tails you lose.” In a 
remarkably thoughtful speech which the Honourable Mr. Thompson made not 
long ago, he enunciated a few aphorisms. One of these was — character is 
destiny. Let us develop character, let us develop education and we shall 
win our way to places of power. My Honourable friend here says that there 
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are only primary schools in the villages. iJoes he mean that from these primary 
schools he would translate the candidates right into places of responsibility. 
Is that possible ? We must all remember tAat we have set our hearts on attain¬ 
ing self-government and that we must keep our eye on the goal. A poet 
says : 

“(My quick-footed fricni* have captured the bridal camel. We remain still spell 
bound 1-y the call of the caravan to rise.)” 

That is where we stand to-day in discussing the Lee Commission's Report 
and mixing it up with politics. We have not yet realised that the wav is clear 
before us, if we will only realise how to attain citizenship, and how to march 
forward in order to secure self-government. If I may apply what the Honour¬ 
able Sir Muhammad Shaft said the other day 1 would say Turn your faces 
from Turkistan and set your own house in order.” We should remember that 
we have a long, long, w ay to go and that we can do only by learning to work 
together. This is the jrinciple which we ha\ .• iidopsd in our ow n estates where 
there arc Hindu and Muhammadan tenants. \\ hi*v<• employed in our estates 
the best men. whether they be Hindus, Muhammadans or Christians, without 
making any distinct ion whatsoever. The same j nle holds good for Covet nment 
posts. We must remember that we have gor onh a h*w days to w-'ik. 

“ Oh lamp, thy natural ago is only jufcta night; You can pass it. in laughing or in 
weeping.” 

So, let us try to work together. Sink comn unal differences, and realise 
nationality. 

The Honourable Mr. J. P. THOMPSON : This debate has been conduct¬ 
ed with admirable good humour, if I may say so, but I think it is perhaps t ime 
that the attitude of Government towards the amendment was indicated. I 
do not think it will come as a surprise to the Honourable Mover that Government 
are unable to accept his amendment. The Honourable Mr. Karandikar, who 
seconded the amendment, showed that he felt the difficulty of the position in 
which Government were placed by being confronted with an amendment of this 
sort. Government cannot obviously accept an amendment of this sort, of this 
very far-reaching importance without consulting the Provincial Governments 
concerned. The Honourable Member himself showed that he was conscious of 
nother defect in his amendmen , and that is that the rigid percentage which 
it is suggested should be applied is one which could hardly be made applicable 
to the differing circumstances of the various Provinces. At the same time T take 
it that the Honourable Member was perfectly conscious of the weakness of his 
position when he put down this amendment, and that really what he wanted was 
to elicit from Government some indication of their general views. That indica¬ 
tion has already been given. The Honourable Maulvie referred to the amend¬ 
ment which was accepted by the Government on the 10th March 1923. That 
was an amendment to a Resolution in regard to appointment under the Govern¬ 
ment of India, which was made by the Honourable Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhi- 
kary. The amendment ran as follows : 

“ That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that in making 
new recruitment for the Services under the control of the Central Government, steps should 
be taken to secure that the Services are not unduly over-weighted with representatives 
ci any community or province.” 
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With reference to that amendment Sir Malcolm Hailey made these remarks : 

“ l would therefore ask the House to put aside the main proposition, based on the 
claims of separate classes and minority communities, and to affirm the wide, the simple and 
the reasonable policy which I have enunciated. It is recognised in the amendment which 
Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary read out to the House. That amendment has my whole¬ 
hearted support; the House can adopt it with safety ; and I would urge that it accept it in 
the cause—I can only put it in this way - of its own dignity and its position as a repre¬ 
sentative of All-India interests.” 

That was announced as the policy of the Government of India, and that 
is the policy of the Government of India still. 

The Honourable Mover asked that effect should be given to that Reso¬ 
lution. He complained that nothing had been dono on it. He is not in 
possession of the facts. A copy of that Resolution was sent to every Depart¬ 
ment of the Government of India with instructions that it should be given 
effect to, and the Departments concerned have been recently reminded. 
That is the position in which the matter now stands. I would earnestly ask 
the Honourable Mover that, in view of the position that I have explained, 
he should withdraw his amendment. 

Thk Honourable Mr. R. P. KARANDIKAR (Bombay: Non-Muhamma- 
4 pm ^ in ) * ^ e ^ ore t'he amendment is withdrawn or put to the vote, I 
would like to make a certain point clear. An appeal seems to have 
been made to the Hindu community with reference to their attitude as regards 
the claims of the Muhammadans. I for one am entirely in favour of the as¬ 
pirations that are voiced by this amendment, and I was quite willing and am 
still willing to abide by it. I was wondering why the Punjab and North- 
West Frontier Province have been excepted, but a little speech from the 
Honourable Member there solved the problem. There is a larger number 
they were entitled to according to population there than under the amend¬ 
ment-, and they were not willing to reduce the number to that suggested in 
the amendment. The acidity of the test therefore that he proposed for the 
Hindus loses much of its property ; if the Muhammadans are not willing to 
accept the amendment, because it lowers their privileges, it is no wonder that 
other communities may come in and ask for their share. But I may assure 
my Honourable friend that the Hindus entirely go with the Muhammadans. 
The Lucknow compact will be followed. It can never be tolerated that 
the bureaucracy pull one way and the Muhammadans the other way and the 
fabric of self-government or Swarajya has to fall through. This unity must be 
based on a solid foundation and it can only be on the foundation of joint 
action. My Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy asked where was 
he. He is perfectly safe in his position between the bureaucracy and the 
popular side, and indeed his position was made perfectly secure by the recom¬ 
mendation made by the Central Provinces and Berar Association who grouped 
the Parsis along with the Europeans, and certainly they are more secure. 
They were pioneers of civilization in my part of the country. It is the 
Parsis who have been leading us on. Parsis will never be forgotten. 

I stood tip merely to say that it is my hope and that of every well-wisher 
of India that Arbitration Boards and Conciliation Committees all over India 
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will be brought into existence to settle’the differences for the purpose of uni¬ 
fication of the races. • 

The Honourable Saiyed MOHAMAD PADSHAH SAHIB BAHA¬ 
DUR {Madias: Muhan madan): Sir, I confess that the unexpected turn 
that the debate has taken in this House has taken me quite aback. I was 
shocked not only by the speeches delivered from the non-official benches 
but also by those made on behalf of the Government. 1 am not a logician 
and I am not in a position to make a hair-splitting difference between the 
acceptance of a principle and the adoption of measures to carry out the 
principle. It is said, Sir, that the Government are in favour of the principle 
which lies at the bottom of the suggestion that has been made by my Honour¬ 
able friend here. My idea was, Sir, before I listened to the debate here, that the 
amendment was of such a nature that, instead of coining from a non official 
Mover, if it had only emanated from the Government benches, it would have 
come with as much grace, for this amendment is calculated, not only to secure 
and safeguard the interests of the minority communities in Indie, but is also 
calculated to remove much of the difficulty that is now felt in the adminis¬ 
tration of the country. The fixation of this proportion has been a method. Sir, 
which has every now and then been resorted to by several Local Governments 
in the matter of communal representation. Therefore, Sir,'I am quite at a loss 
to see what insurmountable obstacle or what objection on the point of princi¬ 
ple there is in the w T ay of Government to the ready acceptance of the amend¬ 
ment. As I said, Sir. 1 was surprised equally by sonic of the speeches that 
have been made by my Honourable non-official Colleagues here. I regret that 
the suggestion has not been taken in the spirit in which it has been made. 
Some of the Honourable Members here seem to think that by demanding their 
just and fair share, by proposing that measures be adopted for the safeguarding 
of one's own interests, that by claiming their own natural and reasonable right, 
the Muhammadan community is compromising its position. But 1 desire to say 
that, in makirr iust and right, claim,we are not playing the roll of a beggar, 
but on the other hand we are simply e\ ineing our own moral courag** in standing 
on our own rights. Now, Sir, 1 W'ould like to say 1 have also referred to this 
question yesterday in my speech, and I do not want to traverse the same ground 
to show' how’ the Muslim community, on account of various reasons, is f ntitled to 
the treatment which has been demanded by my Honourable friend who lias 
moved the Resolution. All that I say is this, Sir, that if the Muhammadans wish 
to secure their own rights, if they are anxious to have measures adopted to obtain 
their own proper and due share in the government of the country, the Muham¬ 
madans have not the least intention of usurping any other’s rights, that the other 
minority communities in the country may rest assured that their interests, far 
from being jeopardised by an attitude of this sort on the part of the Muham¬ 
madans, will only be all the more secure, for the principle, if conceded in the case 
of one community, will have naturally to be extended to other minority com¬ 
munities. Again, Sir, it has been said that a proposal of this nature is one which 
is calculated to embitter feelings more in the country ; but on the contrary, Sir, 

I am of opinion that the effect of suggestions like this, that the effect of adopt¬ 
ing measures of the nature proposed here, will be quite the reverse, for to my 
mind it looks as if, far from promoting mutual differences, when once these 
proportions are fixe.d, the result of this would only be to remove all ground i of 
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Buspicion, minimise chances of mistrust and jealousy, and in short to create an 
atmosphere of mutual goodwill and tranquillity. I wish only to state this 
point that none of us have the least suspicion of any sinister motive on the 
part of my iv*n-Muslim brethren here. I am quite sure that the heart of my 
fellow-countrymen is quite sound, that they recognise all this, and are quite 
prepared to ci ncede what is really due to the Muslim community. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY: Sir, I move that 
the question be now put. 

The Honourable Sir ZULFIKAR AL1 KHAN : Sir, Ido not intend 
to take up much time of the Council, as 1 have already realised that this sub¬ 
ject is gelt Jig on the nerves of the Honourable Members. But, Sir, representing 
Eastern Punjab as I do, T cannot, entirely keep silent on this question, as it so 
vitally concern*! my countrymen. 1 realise that it is a delicate subject to dis¬ 
cuss in the placid atmosphere of this Council, which has so far kept the ethics 
of communal bitmvsts away from its deliberations, but 1 do feel that the policy 
of renunei;ion on the part of the Muhammadans witli regard to this matter 
will not. be tasteful to my people. Sir,-a ‘hurt while ago in the Government 
of India, taking the C< ntral Governnunt into Consideration, there was perhaps 
only one Muhammadan representing the whole Muhammadan population of 
India, that, is to ray the. Honourable Dr. Mian Sir .Muhammad Khali was the 
only Muhammadan representing the 70 million Muhammadans of India, 
although later on a;.other man was introduced in a very junior capacity. But 
in spite of tin* representations made by the Muhammadans, no heed was paid 
to it. I do not claim any privilege for the Muhammadan community on the 
exploded idea of communal importance, bceau* \ as my friend on my right lias 
said, we must deserve and then claim something. Theiewasa time in the Punjab 
and els; where when Hie Muhammadans wer** not highly educated, and therefore 
their representation in the. services was very palti v. But now, fvr, on account 
of the advance which education lias made amongst us we have men inUllce* 
tnally as well equipped as any members of other communities. Therefore, it is 
ins< rutable to my people that in spite of all this preparation and success in 
academic examinations they are not able to secure that share in the services 
which is tlu-ir due. I have no doubt that members of other communities pre¬ 
sent here will look upon this claim as a just one, because all the. Honourable 
Members of this House are distinguish! by wisdom and impartiality and have 
experience' whi<h will guide tin in in these communal matters. Therefore, Kir, 
without introducing anv acrimonious spirit into the discussion, 1 would 
expect the Government, if they cannot accept this Rcsolul ion, to ke-p in mind 
the sentiment., of the Muhammadan community in this matter. That is all 
I want to sav about this matter. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR (Home Secretary) : In view of the 
remarks which have fallen from my Honourable friend Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan, 
I should like to add only one or two words in supplementation of what was 
said by the Honourable Mr. Thompson with regard to the attitude of Govern¬ 
ment in this matter. I should think it deplorable that when the House is 
addressing itself to issues of the character contained in the main Resolution, 
that anything in the nature of dissension, or any formal act of dissension, on a 
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question of this kind should be moved. 7. should regret that very much, and 
I should like to remind my Honourable friend the Mover and my Honourable 
friend Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan of the reference which I made to this question in 
my opening speech. In doing so I repeated in substance the statement made 
by the Honourable the Home Member in another place, which was adverted 
to by my Honourable friend Maulvi Abdul Karim. I said that this question of 
communal representation had been dealt with at length on a former occasion 
by Sir Malcolm Hailey. But I added that Government have realized that, if 
the proposals of the Lee Commission in respect of Indianization are given 
effect to, that question would necessarily arise in a new and possibly a more 
acute form. I said that, having regard to the new circumstances which would 
be created, it would be necessary for Government to reconsider this matter 
and to examine very closely the expedients which are possible for giving effect 
to the sentiments expressed so earnestly and so vehemently by Members, not 
only of the Moslem community but of other communities which are in the 
position of minorities. As my Honourable friend Mr. Thompson observed, 
these questions affect closely—and will affect in future under the conditions 
which we are assuming still more closely- Provincial Governments. It is 
necessarily a matter on which the Government of India could not commit 
themselves definitely to any rigid formula without full consultation with them. 
In view of this further explanation I trust my Honourable friend the Mover 
will see his way to withdraw the Resolution. 

The Honourable Mr. YAMIN KHAN (United Provinces West: 
Muhammadan): Tn view, Sir,, of the views expressed bv the Honourable 
Mr. C'rerar and the Honourable Mr. Thompson and the assurance given that 
the Government will carefully consider this problem under the new circum¬ 
stances as they arise, I beg to withdraw my amendment. 

The amendment was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : All the amendments having 
been disposed of*the original Resolution is now before the Council. 

The Honottram.t? Mr. LALURIIAt RAMALDAS (Bombay: Non- 
Muhammadan): Sir, as the Lee Commission was appointed although the 
grant for it was thrown out by the Assemble, the appointment, of that Com¬ 
mission wss received in the country with a feeling, if not of hostility, at least 
of suspicion and mistrust. That feel mg was seen in the. attitude of i he majority 
of the Assembly when they threw out the recommendation. Here we are not 
going to take up that attitude, and as the Commission was appointed by ifis 
Majesty the King Emperor, we will try our best to examine the recommenda¬ 
tions made by it with all respect that is due to a Commission appointed by His 
Majesty. Sir, the Honourable the Leader of the House in tie* impassioned 
apped which he made yesterday for a. ran fill consideration of the Govern¬ 
ment proposals said that he recommended us to accept it. b"<uuse he though! 
that unless we accepted ad the recommendations we may not be able to get the 
constitutional reforms as early as we v.anted them. He said that, our throwing 
out these proposals might retard the advent of further reforms. I believe that 
all of us want the constitutional reforms as early as possible, and if I honestly 
believed, as my Honourable friend the Leader of the House believes, that by 
not accepting this Resolution as a whole we were putting back the clock of 
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constitutional reform, I would be the first man to vote for it. But my reasons 
for not accepting the Resolution as it stands are first and primarily that the 
whose aspect of the question is being examined by the Reforms Inquiry Com¬ 
mittee, and any action that we may now take may in a way handicap the 
decision of that Committee. If it does not actually prove a handicap I am 
sure it will influence to a very great extent the recommendations of that Com¬ 
mittee. (The Honourable Sir Arthur Froom: “I do not think so.”) My 
Honourable friend $ir Arthur Froom says he does not think so. Tie is a 
member of the Committee and he ought to know. However, I believe that 
human nature being what it is, if the Council accepts the Resolution as it 
stands, it will affect the decision of the Committee. I will now take the Reso¬ 
lution, the main Resolution. It says :— 

“ that whilo the existing system of appointment and control of the All-India Services 
should, in present conditions, be maintained in reserved fields ”. 

That portion, Sir, makes us accept that portion of the recommendation of the 
Commission for some time to come, we do not know how long. It is an 
indefinite period, as indefinite perhaps as Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary’s 
“ for the present ”, was. And if those words are there and we accept them, 
the Reforms Inquiry Committee may very well say: “ the Council of State 
has by their acceptance of this Resolution given its decision that for the 
present this system of appointment and recruitment should be continued ; 
let us not therefore tackle that problem.” It is for that reason, Sir, that I do 
not want to give my vote in favour of at least the first portion of the Resolu¬ 
tion. 


Then my other reason is this. The Honourable Mr. Thompson made 
the constitutional position quite clear in his speech. He quoted the opinion 
of an eminent professor of constitutional law. If that is the correct opinion 
and if that is the opinion which I daresay is accepted by. the Government of 
India, where is the necessity of getting the Council to agree to anything of the 
kind suggested in the first portion of the Resolution ? 

Is it not merely repeating what the Government of India Act says or what 
Professor Coupland has said as to the real constitutional position just now 1 
This very fact shows that the Government themselves may have some doubts, 
and they want the Council of State’s opinion on that portion of their Resolu¬ 
tion. If that first sentence were taken off, I for myself am prepared to accept 
(1) (a), because as my Honourable friend, the Leader of the House said, half 
a loaf is better than no bread. Here the Commission does give us something. 
There is no doubt about it that the Services operating in the transferred fields, 
namely, the Indian Educational Service, the Indian Medical Service and all 
these are transferred, and that is a real gain ; and if the first portion is omitted 
I am prepared to accept it as it stands. But, Sir, there also the way in which 
the recommendations of the Commission have been hedged in by, if I may say 
so, a distrust of the Assembly is not right. Chapter X of the Commission’s 
recommendations, which lays special stress on the guarantees, shows that the 
Commission as a whole have accepted what in their opinion seems to be the 
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feeling of some of the members of the Services. The Commission in paragraph 
79 said:— 1 • 

“ It is only to be expected that if constitutional changes would lead to uneasiness amongst 
members of the Services with regai d to the effect of these changes and the conditions 
under which they are to serve, etc.” 

Sir, we have heard not only in this House but from some of the members of the 
Services who gave evid< nee before the Commission that they were prepared to 
work the reforms in a loyal spirit. I thought, Sir, they would have full 
confidence in the Legislature that any agreement or any contract that was 
entered into by the Secretary of State would be observed by the Legislature 
now and even when full responsible government was granted. This feeling of 
distrust, Sir, is visible cn both sides. I am not going to say how it was created. 
There is no doubt about it hat the Services are suspicious, they are distrustful, 
of the action that the (\ntral Legislature might take. On the other hand, 
there is undoubtedly also a fee ling among some of the Members of both the 
Houses that the Services, are not going loyally to carry out the constitu¬ 
te nal refoims. That feeding lias to bo set at rest, and it can only be set at 
rest if we all work tog* thor in a spirit e>f friendliness. And here T want to raise 
a word of protest agahst what the Honourable Mr. Thompson said. 1 do 
not think lie meant, when he referred to the character of the Englishman and 
the Indian, the superiority of the Britisher over the Indian. I daresay what 
he meant was that the culture of each was different, and that the character 
would be according to the culture ; I hope I have correctly understood the 
Honourable Mr. Thompson that he never meant that there was any question 
of superiority, but merely a difference of culture. Tf this is so, T have nothing 
more to say, but unfortunately that speech might create the impression that 
there is a feeling abroad that the Britisher is necessary because the Britisher 
as a class is superior in character to the Indians. 1 am sure the Honourable 
Mr. Thompson could not have meant that in his remark about the difference 
of character clue to climate. Still I want that position to be made quite clear. 

Then, Sir, there is another point on which I want to lay stress. I entirely 
agree with what the Honourable Mr. Thompson said, with great feeling about 
Hindu-Muhammadan unit}'. That is a problem that is disturbing all of us. 
As he said, if the attempts made by the leaders of both the parties are crowned 
with success, a great burden will be lifted off the head of the Government and 
also off the leaders of both the communities. We all expect, Sir, that Govern¬ 
ment will do their level best to help the leaders of the two communities in 
coming to an amicable understanding. 

As regards the rec ruitment’of the Services in England, I do not think that 
anybody on this side of the House wants that there should be any cessation or 
stoppage of that recruitment. We want the advice, the guidance, the friendly 
advice of English officers. My friend, the Honourable Sir Arthur Froom, told 
us yesterday that we in Bombay, officials and non-officials, Indians and 
Englishmen, have always been very friendly and have been working hand in 
hand for the progress of the reforms. TluU is so, Sir, because the English offi¬ 
cials of my Prcnince—and J can speak about my Province only—have treated 
non-officials as their equals; there has been no patronizing spirit, there has 

msecs n 
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been a spirit of camaraderie, and the same spirit has prevailed between non¬ 
official Englishmen and non-official Indians. That is why Bombay— I do 
not know whether the Honourable Mr. Bell will agree with me—that is why 
Bombay gives a lead to the rest of the country as regards equality and friendli¬ 
ness between Englishmen and Indians. We in Bombay have no “ Clive 
Street ” of Calcutta. But that is by the way. Now, Sir, coming to the details 
of the recommendation. 1 hope, Sir, 1 have not exceeded my time ? 

The Honourable tiie PRESIDENT : You have four minutes more. 

The Honourable Mr. LALUBHAI SAMALDAS : Paragraph 48 refers 
to the commeicial houses having given evidence. No names have been men¬ 
tioned because it is said they wanted their evidence to be treated as confidential. 

I do not Know whether the commercial houses were all English houses or also 
Indian houses, if they were Indian bouses, most probably they would have 
given the same replies that have been given by the English houses. There 
may be some difference here and there, but the main reason why in com¬ 
mercial houses we have to pay higher salaries to our expert advisers is that 
in the first, place there is no pension ; then the contracts are for a number of 
years, and after that period we may renew them or not, as we find them suitable 
for our work or not. They have no guarantee that their services will be 
continued. The security services have a security which the commercial services 
have not, and that is the reason why we have to pay higher salaries. As 
regards tbe security services and the Imperial Services, it is very difficult to 
understand the reasons why the Commission have said that the Imperial 
Customs, the State Railway Engineers, and the superior Telegraph officers 
should be officers nominated by the Secretary of State. We want, Sir, to 
have such power delegated td*1he Covernment. of 1 ndia, and we hope that the 
Reforms Inquiry Committee will insist on the greatest power being delegated 
to the Government of India so that the Government of India can show by their 
action, in consultation with the Central Legislature and in co-ordination with 
them, that they will treat the Services with as great regard and as great con¬ 
fidence as the Secretary of State would ever do. If we have that feeling of 
mutual confidence created here and outside this House, then I believe we can 
easily march together to Swaraj. 

The Honourable Dr. DWARKANATII MITTER: (West Bengal : 
Non-Muhammadan): Sir, at the outset, I must congratulate the Honourable 
Mr. Crerar for the forcible and eloquent and at the same time calm and dis¬ 
passionate manner in which he has presented the case of the Government. 
It is a misfortune that the Lee Report, which we are considering, does not 
satisfy anybody. It has pleased neither its friends, nor its opponents. While 
on the one hand it is said on behalf of the Services that the recommendations 
do not suffice to attract a sufficient number of British recruits, that the recom¬ 
mendations do not fully allay the discontent w hich exists in the Services, on 
the other hand it has been said on behalf of the people that the recommenda¬ 
tions do not satisfy Indian aspirations and impose a financial burden. Even 
the Honourable the Mover of the Resolution is not prepared to accept the 
recommendations wholesale, for I think there are three modifications of the 
Report which are suggested in paragraph 3 of the Resolution. I find also 
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from page 49 of the correspondence between the Honourable Mr. Crerar and 
the Local Governments that the Honourable .Mr. Crerar finds some traces of 
confusion in the treatment by the Commission of officers above the time scale. 
But notwithstanding its imperfections, notwithstanding the criticism to 
which the Report has been exposed, I feel, Sir, that I cannot reject the recom¬ 
mendations wholesale. When I find, Sir, that 9 members of the Commission, 
after examining 411 witnesses, some of which evidence was taken in public, 
have come to a certain conclusion, when I find that amongst the 9 members 
of the Commission there were four representative Indians, headed by Mr. 
Bhupeiulranath Basu, who has laboured all his life for the political advance¬ 
ment of India, I feel it extremely difficult to reject tho recommendations 
altogether. Sir, to the verdict given by such a body if you cannot attach 
a conclusive effect, you can certainly say that it affords a prim a facie presump¬ 
tion, to use legal language, as to the accuracy and soundness of its conclu¬ 
sions, and I am prepared to accept those conclusions in the absence of any 
evidence to rebut the presumption as to its soundness. 1 have not heard 
anything said in this House which makes me think that the recommendations, 
so far as the first part relating to the Services are concerned,are many way dis¬ 
placed by any contrary evidence that has been brought before the House. 
The criticisms which my Honourable friend Mr. Karandikar suggested have, 

1 think, been amply met by the Honourable Mr. McWatters. Now, Sir, if, 
as I take it, we are to take the recommendations with respect to the relief to 
the Services, I think it should be granted to the Services at once. The reason 
for my saying so is this. Experience has shown that in all countries, however 
democratic the country may be, it is one of the essential conditions of good 
administration that there must be a permanent Civil Service, efficient and 
contented. I agree entirely with the view with reference to this which has 
been taken by the Honourable Mr. Crerar. Now> Sir, this leads me to consider 
the Indian Civil Service, and I must say, and it is practically acknowledged 
on most hands, if not on all, that that Service has been noted for its efficiency, 
noted for its high traditions, noted for its integrity and for its honesty. My 
own conviction is that taking the Service as a whole, it has shown an initiative, 
resourcefulness, and a driving power which is rare in any of the Services else¬ 
where. I believe also, Sir, that the Indian Civil Service has an earnest and 
sincere desire to help India in the progress towards the development of self- 
government within the Empire—a cause to which the British Government is 
now committed. I also believe that the Indian Civil Service combines with 
that desire a determination to deal justly not merely between Indians and 
Indians, but, what is politically more important, between an Indian and an 
Englishman when questions of conflicting claims arise, as they constantly do 
arise, between an Indian and an Englishman. Under such circumstances, 
Sir, it would not be right to refuse to the Services the relief which has been 
promised by the Commission and which, it has been represented by the officers, 
is very urgent and has long been overdue. The object of increasing the emo¬ 
luments is, I find, two-fold, first to attract to India British recruits of the 
required stamp and second to allay the discontent and remove the financial 
embarrassment of those already in service. I have already stated that efficiency 
is one of the essential conditions required in a Civil Service. But as Lord 
Salisbury once said, “ All efficiency must be relative ” that it must take into 
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account not merely the requirements but also the resources of the people for 
whom you are going to secure efficiency ; and this leads me to consider the 
financial aspect of the recommendations. They impose a financial burden 
of about crores, distributed over the Government of India and the different 
Provinces. Lord Curzon in the debate in the House of Lords said that 1J 
crores is nothing for the contentment of the Services when compared with 
the wastage of money, wastage of crores which is happening with regard to 
new Delhi. Whether I agree with his Lordship or not I must get an assurance 
from the Government that no additional taxation would be imposed for the 
purpo e of raising this 1J crores. In this connection, I feel that relief must 
be given to the Services, and I am sorry 1 do not see the Finance Member 
here- I appeal to the Finance Secretary to find funds for financing this without 
fresh taxation by a reduction in the military budget of India, which is a heavy 
bidden, and there is a general feeling which is by no means confined to Indians 
that the whole of it is not properly chargeable to this country. A question, 
has heen raised by my friend Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikury that in Bengal 
we are in financial straits. The, (13 lakhs which the. Government of India have 
been granting for the last three years will now be stopped, and Bengal’s contri¬ 
bution to this additional burden of one crore is about 9 lakhs. I understand 
from the Honourable Mr. Me Watters that it will exceed that amount. When 
the question with regard to Provincial Contributions arises, I think the 
Honourable Mr. McWatters who is here will remember that he will have to 
give Bengal the relief which is needed in this respect. I notice also that the 
Bengal Government which was addressed in this respect do not represent, 
at any rate that the Bengal Government will not be able to carry on the 
scheme of these new recommendations without further financial relief. Now, 
Sir, I leave the part of the Resolution which deals with the relief to the Ser¬ 
vices. 

1 now ccme to recommendation 1 (b) that the recruitment of the Indians 
in the reserved fields should be increased as recommended. Treating this 
question, Sir, as a purely service question and not as a question of constitu¬ 
tional advance, I submit to the House that the recommendations fall short 
of Indian aspirations. The time seems to be ripe when larger and freer ad¬ 
mission of Indians into the higher regions of administrative service has be- 
(< me necessary if there is to be harmony between the Government and the re- 
c\vi kened life of 1 ndia. I have, of course, no objection at present to the Indian- 
isatien to the (xtent of 50 per cent. (I am speaking of the Indian Civil Service). 
But the period, during which we have to attain this half and half proportion 
is 15 years, which is indeed very slow. We have been assured by the Gov- 
en nu nt elsewhere, and I think the assurance is also given here by the Honour¬ 
able Mr. Crerar, that the adoption of the Lee Commission’s Report would not 
in my wav interfere with further constitutional advance, if such advance is 
given either by the Reforms Committee which is now presided over by the 
Hcr.cmnble Sir Alexander Muddiman or by the revision of the constitution 
in 11-29. Of < curse, we take this assurance of the Government. With regard 
to the entire stoppage of British recruits, of course, I am not in 
favour of entire stoppage. For I see the full force of the argument 
which has been presented by the Government, namely, that if there is an 
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entire stoppage once, there may be a time when the British element will alto¬ 
gether be eliminated for a period of time, which is perhaps not desirable. 
I may however submit this that if the speed of Indianisation is to be accelerat¬ 
ed 1 should suggest for the c< nsiderath n of the Government that instead of 
there bc’ng recruitment at the rate of 40 Europeans to GO Indims, n the 
Tndiin Civil Service let it be : n the ratio of 25 Europeans to 75 Indians till 
the revisit n of the ernstitutu n in 1929. For, after all, we have bem assured 
by the Hcnourable Mr. Thompstn, that this is^i^y a provisit nal measure. 
The recomnu ndatit ns are really of a transitory nature and can be taktn to 
have effect up to 1929. Or, evtn if there is a difficulty to accept that figure of 
25 and 75 for this period of 1 years, I would suggest a progressive scale, namely :—- 

40 to 60 in 1925 
35 to 65 in 1926 
30 to 70 in 1927 

25 to 75 in 1928 till the constitution is revised. It is true, of course, 
the ecnstituthn will be revised and in the meantime some vested interests 
will be created. But that is a posith n which cannot be helped. .1 therefore 
suggest this amendment and hope that the Goveinmuit will l : nd their way 
to accelerate the speed of lnd>anisati( n by accepting the figures which 1 have 
suggested with regard to the recruitment of the Indian Civil Service. I will 
conclude only by saying this. The Honourable Mr. Thompson as well as Sir 
Arthur Froom told us the other day as to whether we desired the entire, elimina¬ 
tion of the British element. I, for myself, can say that I do not desire the 
entire elimination of the British element from the Indian Services. What 
we do want is this that our English friends should not shrink from putting 
into practice in their dealings with India the principle of partnership in rights 
and duties on which the British imperial Comiru nwealth of Nations has been 
built up. The British people have enshrined that principle in the C< nstitu- 
tional Charter which they have given to us of their own free will, and l hope 
and trust that the British element in the Services will carry that principle 
into practice. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYI1T KHAN : Sir, 
I strongly support the Resolution and ask the Home to vote unanimously for 
it because the tradition of this House, I hope, would be such as would save the 
good name of India from what has happened to this Resolution in another 
place. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Member must 
not reflect on the action of the other House. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAY AT KHAN: Now, 
the question is a very simple one. It has been said by nearly every Member 
that we do want the British element. If we do want them, naturally we went 
good men. Everyone knows that if we want to purchase a good thing we must 
pay for it, because good things are always dearer than ordinary things. There¬ 
fore, Sir, in order to attract the best men, we will have to pay what is recom¬ 
mended in the Lee Commission’s Report. Then, Sir, there are Services and 
Services. And in my opinion the Civil Service and the Police Service are very 
essential for our country because there are different religions and different 
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castes in this country and India is just as big as Europe. So, even different 
Provinces have got different ideas about their own affairs. So, I say, Sir, 
that those who hold the scales even like the British Services are very much need¬ 
ed. They really act as a buffer State between the various communities. Any 
community which may have a griefance goes to them and they listen to them 
very sympathetically. One of the ablest men, Sir, when I asked him why so 
many buffer States are kept on the Frontier, told me that now we do not fight 
with our Afghan friends because there is a buffer State in between. If that 
second buffer State of Afghanistan did not exist we would have to fight with 
perhaps Russia, which was very strong in those days. In the same way. 
Sir, the Services are very useful. They would keep us from fighting with each 
other, which would be inevitable if they.were not there. I do admit that there 
are very able men among the Indians, but they have got lots of difficulties. 
When there are troubles between Hindus and Muhammadans, the position of 
an Indian official is a very awkward one. If he goes on the side of his own 
friends and co-religionists, the other party says that he is biased. If he does not 
take the side of his own party, then he will be called a weak man. Even if he 
gives a right decision, both the sides will accuse him of one thing or the other. 
Knowing therefore that he will be accused, he thinks a lot before he comes to 
any conclusion, and the time so lost is very dangerous. In other Provinces, 
Sir, when there are troubles, people fight and perhaps pull each other’s hair 
and even tear the clothes or they may even scratch the faces with nails. But 
unfortunately whenever a Punjabi fights, dozens and even hundreds of heads 
are cut or split. So, for that reason too the Punjab is a Province where we do 
want such a service which would come forward at once and decide on the spur 
of the moment and save us from all this trouble which we have been having 
lately in the Punjab. This trouble, too, has been caused by the various move¬ 
ments from our very great friends who speak for unity. As to tin* money. Sir, 

I think where there is a will there is a way. The Punjab is a Province which 
can easily get this money because there are certain Services which are not so 
important. For instance, the Engineers. In the Punjab at the present mo¬ 
ment there are t wo sets of Patwans. When tlie irrigation work is in full swing, 
the people themselves can take charge of it. This experiment is being tried in 
one of our Divisions, when so many of them will be reduced. Even that money 
alone could be sufficient for the pay of our Civilians and even of Police officers. 
Then, Sir, I accused our own House as well as the other politicians for not having 
sufficient money. To begin with, they have not made any sacrifices for the 
good of their country. Even now they take travelling and other allowances, 
etc. They can easily do away with them for the sake of their country. Then, 
fcir, whenever any man breaks the law, unfortunately there are some of our 
politicians ^lio want his release. This has been going on time after time. 
The same men who have been once convicted are tried again and any amount 
of money is spent on pleaders. \\ e have got hundreds of these in jails. Where 
does the money come from ? The tax-payer who is absolutely innocent 
suffers for this blunder. Here again there is a great deal of money which can 
be saved. In the same way we have got certain Utopian ideas about popular 
things like the salt tax. When the question of its abolition was brought in, 
1 vas afraid that something would happen to us. As the salt tax did not come 
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into operation, we in the Punjab have been visited with the abnormal increase of 
the water rates even in those districts which have just been assessed. There 
are lots of ways we can get money, the only thing is that we the legislative 
bodies will not do it. 

In the meantime I put this before the House, that though some politically 
minded Muhammadans may say we can have union the religious minded 
people cannot say so. For a very long time to come, we will require the services 
of the British, because we have had so much trouble in many places in the Pun¬ 
jab. There was a saying in our country before the advent of the British Baj 
that all we eat and the clothes we wear are ours but the rest goes to Ahmed 
Shah. Another saying is :— 

44 Ki Mazdur-i-Khushdil Kunad kir b^sh ”, 

“ He who gives the best pay his work is good.” Thus we should increase the 
pay of the Services. 

That is all in the way of general remarks that I want to put before the 
House. My last request again is that we should rise to the o ceasion and pass 
this Resolution unanimously. 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. A. BELL (Bengal Chamber of Commerce): 
Sir, if I support the Resolution proposed by my Honourable friend, the Home 
Secretary, it is not because I am favourably impressed by the Lee Commission’s 
Report because I am not. In saying this I do not refer so much to the second 
Chapter which deals, in the first place, with the appointment and control of 
the Services) in the second place, with the constitution of the Public Services 
Commission ; and, in the third place, with the lndianisation of the Services. 

With regard to the first we have heard a good deal to-day on the subject 
of recruitment and control of the Services, and in this connection I merely say 
that, ow r ing to the altered conditions in the country, it seems reasonable that 
the Services operating in transferred fields should be dealt w r ith by Local 
Governments, and that they should have power to make rules controlling 
these Services and also the present Provincial Services. I think that this is 
in conformity with the intention of the Government of India Act. It is equally 
reasonable— in fact it is absolutely essential—that the Services operating 
in reserved fields and the Central Services should continue to be recruited and 
controlled by the Secretary of State. I do not think that there will be much 
objection in this House to the proposals made under this head. 

With regard to the Public Services Commission, this was provided for in 
one of the sections of the Government of Tndia Act. 
The standard set for the members is very high, so 
much so that a distinguished ex-Viceroy of India, in the House of Lords 
the other day, expressed some doubt as to whether five gentlemen with 
suitable qualifications could be found, who would be ^willing to accept 
service on this Commission. Similar Commissions at present exist in South 
Africa, in Canada, and, I think, in Australia, and the experience gained 
there seems to confirm the opinion expressed by the Lee Commission as to the 
possible usefulness of such a Commission. 

With regard to lndianisation we have heard much on this subject to-day, 
and I do not, at this late hour, wish to go over ground that has already b* en 
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covered. It is true that there may he some people who consider that the pro¬ 
posals of the Lee Commission do not go far enough, hut there is a very large 
body of public opinion in the country both Indian and European, who believe 
that the proposals of the Lee Commission reach—if they do not in fact over¬ 
step—the border line of safety. As I say, much has been said on this 
somewhat difficult subject to-day and I propose to leave it at that. 

In this connection, however, there is one matter to which I should like to 
draw attention, that is, with reference to the proportion of Indians and Euro¬ 
peans in the different Services. The Lee Commission in referring to recruit¬ 
ment for the Indian Civil Service, the Police Service, the Forest Service, the 
Indian Service of Engineers, and the Political Service, speak of the proportion 
of “ Indians ” to be recruited. In speaking of the Imperial Customs Service 
they refer to the number of “ Statutory natives of India ” to be recruited. 
I should like to know the reason for the use of the different terms in these 
different cases. I do not suppose that it was the intention of the Lee Com¬ 
mission, and I do not think that it will he the practice of the Government of 
India to exclude from the five Services first named, Anglo-Indians and members 
of the Domiciled Community. To do so would he to inflict an injustice on 
two important, although small, Indian communities, which I do not think 
would he contemplated by the Government of India or by Honourable Members 
of this House. 

1 should like some assurance from my Honourable friend, the Home 
Secretary, that my understanding on this point is correct. 

But it was not because proposals for changes in the method of recruitment 
of the Services, or for the immediate formation of the Public Services Com¬ 
mission, or for the further Indianisation of the Services were urgently called 
for that the Lee Commission was appointed. It is a matter of common know¬ 
ledge that for years the Services in India have been inadequately paid, and 
that this has caused widespread and somewhat justifiable discontent. 

The members of the different Services are unable to perform their duties 
efficiently, as members of any class are unable to perform their duties effici¬ 
ently, if they art* faced bv continual financial en bariassment. 

When the appointment of the Lee Commission was announced, great hopes 
wore entertained that something very substantial would be done to improve the 
financial position of the Services, but 1 am afr.aid that the proposals made, even 
if they be adopted in their entirety, will do very little in this direction. That 
the Lee Commission were informed of the financial position of the Services is 
indicated in certain parts of their Report. 1 hesitate at this hour to read 
extracts from the Report to Honourable Members, but there are two short 
paragraphs of which 1 think the House ought to be reminded before coming to 
a decision upon the Resolution now before it. On page 26, the Commission 
say - 

“ In the course of our inquiry, the Services have placed before us carefully compiled 
statements of current income and expenditure. We could not examine these figures in 
such detail as to warrant us in accepting them as a sufficient basis for new scales of pay, 
but they offer strong evidence that a considerable proportion of married officers now 
serving aro either falling into debt or only avoid doing so by economics which may be 
detrimental to their contentment and efficiency. *' 
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On the same page they say :— . 

“ Wo were informed that a great many officers, particularly in tho early years of 
married life, are at present in debt to an extent which was unknown 20 years ago, and 
that this is by no means due to extravagance. Insurance policies arc pledged as security 
for advances to a much greater extent than formerly, and in many cases their surrender 
value taken. Tn other words, officers are mortgaging or sacrificing the provision made for 
their families in the event of their death, and only escape from their difficulties, if at all, 
towards the end of their service.” 

In view of these remarks, one would perhaps have expected that the re¬ 
commendations of the Lee Commission would have been more generous. 

With regard to the actual increases proposed, this aspect of the question 
has been gone into very fully by Honourable Members on the other side of the 
House, and therefore I do not wish, as I had intended to do, to go into the ques¬ 
tion in detail. It might be borne in mind, however, that the only increases in 
basic pay that are recommended are in the cases of the Police Service and the 
Indian S u*vice of Engineers, in both cases the increases are very small and, 
as some one speaking on that subject yesterday said, especially in the case of 
the Police, will not be grudged by any one. The only benefit, of any great 
importance to the other Services is a proposal under which over-sens pay will 
be increased by Its. 50 per month and officers, after the 5th year of service 
will be entitled to remit the wholes of their over-seas pay at 2s. to the 
rupee. That is a very substantial concession. 

One proposal which has .caused a considerable amount of criticism is that 
under which it is suggested that free passages should be granted to officers of 
the different services. The proposal is that, in the course of bis service, an 
officer should receive four free passages from and to his domicile, 1 hat his wife 
should receive the number of passages of which the officer has not availed him¬ 
self at the time of his marriage, and that each child should receive one. free 
passage Home. This is a concession which will be greatly appreciated, 1 think 
by members of the different Services, but it is a concession the importance of 
which it is very easy to exaggerate. What does it really amount t o '{ Assuming 
that, on an average, an officer is married after his second furlough Home, the 
exact financial result,—he will receive four passimges, his wife two and each 
child one and assuming there is a family on an average of two or three in the 
case of an officer of 30 years* service is an increase of about Rs. 32 per month 
in his salary during the course of his service. I think that, when it is realized 
that the financial benefit to the officer is so small, any opposition to the grant¬ 
ing of these free passages at least on the part of Honourable Members of this 
House, will be abandoned. I do not think that the proposal will receive any 
opposition, even from so ardent a protagonist of economy as my friend the 
Honourable Mr. Vedamurti. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The Honourable Member has 
two more minutes. 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. A. BELL : Generally speaking, looking at 
the Lee Commission Report from the aspect of the result which its recom¬ 
mendations will have, on the financial position of officers of the different 
services, the improvement is so very small that one can only feel that the 
members of the Commission have been influenced by the financial position of 
M156CS D2 
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the country. One thing is absolutely certain, and that is that the proposals 
as they stand will do nothing at all to stimulate recruitment at Home. How¬ 
ever they do certainly to a certain extent improve the position of the Services. 
They have apparently been accepted by Government as the best that may be 
done at present, and they represent the unanimous findings of this Commission, 
no member of which has submitted a minute of dissent. That being so, I 
think it would be well for the House to accept the proposals in the same spirit 
of compromise as that in which they have been formulated. I would therefore 
appeal to Honourable Members of this House to refrain from embarrassing 
Government by pressing any small points in respect of which they may feel 
that the recommendations are defective. If they adopt this attitude, they 
will dispel any feeling that the proposals for increases in pay and pension which 
have been made have been approved of by them in any grudging spirit, and 
by their action they will convey to those directly interested and to the public 
here and elsewhere, a very desirable indication of their high appreciation of 
the splendid work that has been done, and that is being done, by the different 
Services in India, to whom every one of us here is so greatly indebted, and 
to whom this country owes so very much. 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur V. RAMABIIADRA NAIDIJ 
(Madras : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, though last, but not least, let me say 
a few words on this motion from the point of view of the agriculturists how¬ 
ever feeble they may be. 

In spite of British rule in India for 150 years and more, the condition 
of the raiyat has not improved substantially. He lives in bis poor hut and 
his surroundings an* as miserable as ever. 11 is lot is the same everywhere 
from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas. Sanitation and health in villages 
are not very much improved as we expect them to be. Why, the other 
day. His Excellency Lord Gosehen was, during his recent visit to the flood- 
effected area in Southern India, taken by the. raiyals to tln*ir homes and 
>ho\vn by them tile miserable huts they live in. All day long he is at his 
plough. Even the bountiful Nature and Heartn above do not smile on him 
smietimes. He finds it difficult to have for himself and his family, at least 
a full meal a day. 89 per cent, of the population of India are more or less 
agriculturists. In spite of the rapid strides we have made* in polities, they 
seem to have no concern in it for the fact that they have got laborious days 
to live and nothing to spare either in the way of money or time. They are 
destined to be always tillers of the soil, hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
We have to depend on them for everything and they are right in saying that 
they pay for all, the King, the soldier, the clergy and the advocate. Yet 
we do not bestow on them as much attention as they fully deserve. His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief was pleased to present us yesterday 
with one side of the picture. This is the other side. 

Irrigation in India is, in my opinion, the greatest question to be attended 
to. Any amount of money spent upon it is not a waste. It brings profits 
to the State and wealth to the raiyat. It may exercise the full <n?rgy of my 
Honourable Andhra friend Sir Narasimha Sarma. Still many rivers require 
to be harnessed and utilized for irrigation purposes. I would not be satisfied 
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until and. unless the system of irrigation advocated by General Sir A. T. 
Cotton, R.E., is carried out. 

i 

Among the naticn-building departments, I would place sanitation and 
medical aid above education. They are starved for want of funds. Muni¬ 
cipalities and Taluk Boards do not, after the Reforms, get any grant from the 
Government as formerly. In this vast Continent there are hordes of villages 
that ought to be freed from malaria. 

The administration of the Services both Civil and Military is top-heavy. 
The expenditure on Military in 1913-14 amounted to 39 1 crorcs, while in 
1924-25 it is estimated to be 60 J crores, Ilis Excellency the Cou mander- 
in-Chief would require this amount if we expect from him the efficiency of 
the Army. 

It is only four days ago at the insti nee of my He nourable friend Sir 
Maneckji Dadabhoy, we committed ourselves to an important Resolution* 
The Government also agreed to introduce, at an early date, a considered 
programme for the reduction of the public debt annually. Our veteran tho 
Honourable Sir Dinshaw Wacha sounded a note of warning that there should 
be no fresh taxation on that score. 

Floods, famine and plague are visiting us every year. My Honourable 
friends from Rangoon and Madras and Allahabad, Messrs. Vcdamurti, 
Natesan and Saiyid Raza Ali have tabled a Resolution for a free grant of a 
crore of rupees from the Central Revenues to meet the extraordinary expendi¬ 
ture.caused by the unprecedented floods of a great magnitude that occurred 
in July last in Southern India. I trust the Government would willingly vote 
the sum prayed for. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : \ must request the Honourable 

Member to draw nearer the subject under discussion. 

The Honourable Dr wan Bahadur V. RAMABIIADRA NA1D1J: 
If I remember right, we were asked to agree in 1921 to an additional taxation 
of 19] crores of rupees to meet the deficit of the budget. In 1922 it rose up 
to 29 crores. Before we complete our term of five years, it may come up to 
about 50 crores. When such is our financial condition, we are asked to ap¬ 
prove the recommendations of the Royal Commission on the Superior Civil 
Services in India involving an estimated recurring expenditure of a crore and 
a quarter of rupees required for the relief of superior officers in the way of 
passage concessions, overseas allowances, pensions, medical attendance, etc. 
Where is the money to come from ? The Services clamour that the relief 
sought for is already overdue. 

In spite of the strong arm of the British Army and the ardent desire for 
unity between Muhammadans and Hindus, we are sorry to see even now 
the frequent outbursts of fanaticism among them in some Provinces. At 
any time there may be a conflagration. It may take many years before their 
differences are sunk. The milleniurn is distant. It would take years before 
we stand on a common platform. It cannot be worked in a year or two as 
advanced politicians expect it to be. As long as we have our clas^, commu¬ 
nal, racial and religious dissensions, so long it becomes necessary yo have the 
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British element to hold the scales even amongst us. We must not grudge 
paying the costly administrative machinery. Against our wish the Royal 
Commission was appointed. It has cost us a good deal. On the lines suggest¬ 
ed by my Honourable friend Mr. Karandikar, it may cost us a good deal more 
for the appointment of a fresh Committee of 15. Will it not be wise to stop 
with further Commissions and Committees ? It would be better if we appeal 
to the good sense of our superior officers not to burden the poor Indian tax¬ 
payer. As practical men we may consent to the recurring expenditure of a 
crore and a quarter of rupees provided they could devise means and ways of 
finding that sum without further additional taxation. 

The famous declaration of 1917 granting the attainment of responsible 
government to India in course of years has given encouragement to Indians 
to largely co-operate with the Government in all’possible ways in the adminis¬ 
tration of the country. Advanced politicians wish for further Reforms before 
i020. Others expect to get them gradually. Anyhow they are bound to 
come in a few years. It is impossible to set back the Reforms once granted 
In view of the likelihood of constitutional changes in the near future, and the 
inexpediency of creating vested rights which may retard or interfere with 
such changes and of raising expectations which may become incapable 
of fulfilment, we ventured to ask for the stoppage of future recruitment in 
England to the Superior Givi! Services for at least some years to come. But 
it is feared that once recruitment is stopped, it could not be revived. 

After hearing the powerful exhortation of the Honourable the Leader of 
the House who spoke with the fervour of a true patriot rat her than the earnest¬ 
ness of a Government, official, many of us had to let go the amendment of the 
Honourable Sir Dova Prasad Sarvadhikarv without our support. Consi¬ 
dering the urgency with which we are asked to express our opinion by the 
Secretary of State and seeing that the political atmosphere is not favourable 
to us in spite of the Labour Government, we should.seriously consider before 
we reject these recommendations of the Royal Commission. 

I entirely agree with the Honourable Sir Charles Innes that the Collector of 
the District is the representative of the Government. In fact he is, as it were, 
the Governor of the District which he administers. After the advent of the 
motor ears for tours instead of horses and the abolition of the responsibility 
over District Boards and Taluk Boards, now-a-days Collectors are not taking 
so much abiding interest in the people, in hearing their grievances and inspecting 
the villages as the old Ilailebury gentlemen and others like Sir Vere Levinge, 
Sir Frederic Nicholson, Sir Leslie Miller and Sir Alexander Cardew did. They 
come and go like angels without redressing their grievances. As has been 
rightly observed by His Imperial Majesty the King Emperor, India requires to 
be ruled with sympathy even now. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Ordinarily I do not approve of 
keeping the Council sitting after five, but I have done so to-day in the hope 
of coming to a decision on the whole Resolution this evening. Is it the pleasure 
of the House to come to a decision ? (Cries of “ Yes ” ). 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : Mr. President, the hour is so late 
and I have already had such a long and patient hearing from the House that I 
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do not now intend to detain it long. We have traversed a great extent of 
ground, we have examined the principles f*nd details of the Report very fully, 
and it would be an impossible task for me to attempt to sum up the debate or 
even to reply fully to the arguments adduced against my Resolution, having 
regard to the necessary limits of my speech and the limitations of the speaker, 
I must, even as it is, with regard to the task I propose to impose upon myself,, 
plead the words of the old prologue : 

“ Pardon, Gentles all. 

The flat nnraised spirits that have dar’d 
On this unworthy scaffold to bring forth 
So great an object: can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France ? or may wo cram 
Within this wooden O the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincouit V ” 

In my opening speech, Mr. President, I ventured to appeal to the sense of 
justice and to the statesmanship of the House. I must acknowledge that 
I have not made that appeal in vain. The principal burden, 1 think, of the 
opposition to the Resolution T must take to be that which is most nearly in the 
form of a direct negative the amendment of my Honourable and learned 
friend. And I have a mild impeachment to urge against my Honourable and 
learned friend, an impeachment of some inconsistency in his attitude. When 
the Report of the Lee Commission was first laid in the hands of Honourable 
Members, my Honourable and learned friend was foremost in pressing upon me 
the demand that the House should be given an opportunity of discussing the 
recommendations of that Commission. Now if the discussion had been limited 
to the terms of my Honourable and learned friend’s present motion, I venture 
to point out that the House would have been completely precluded from any 
full, fair and frank discussion of the merits of these recommendations. And 
as my Honourable and learned friend’s motion was conceived in inconsistency, 
so also, I venture to suggest, it was brought forth in inconsistency. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY : The 
reforms inquiry came in since. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : Quite so, hut that does not 
materially affect the justice of my position. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY : That 
is the basis of my amendment and nothing else. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : I will proceed, Sir, to indicate the 
other directions in which I consider that my Honourable and learned friend 
has been somewhat inconsistent. He urged upon us the vital connection 
between administrative reform and constitutional reform. His conclusion from 
those premises was that the large and extensive measure of administrative 
reform which the Lee Commission have proposed c-hould be refused. That 
point has been adequately replied to by the Honourable the Law Member 
and Leader of the House and I will not advert fail her to it. My Honourable 
and learned friend also—I must say with a distinct sense of acknowledgment — 
agreed with every other Member of the House, except I think the Honourable 
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Member from Burma, whose local patriotism he permitted to prevail over his 
sense of perspective—my Honourable and learned friend, arguing with the 
almost* unanimous voice of the House, was prepared to grant relief to the 
Services. That proposition was promptly followed up by the further proposi¬ 
tion that he was not prepared to support financial provision for this purpose. 
Thirdly, my Honourable and learned friend made some remarks, which I am 
bound to say seemed to have a good deal of substance in them, in regard to the 
question of the All-India Services,—a point which I have already adverted to 
in my opening speech,-—but the proposition that the All-India Services should 
be retained as All-India Services and that their control should nevertheless 
pass to the Provinces,—these propositions are not only inconsistent but 
mutually destructive propositions. Then the Honourable Member made on his 
side an impeachment against me. He said that I showed the assumed modesty 
of an assured victor. I am very glad that I gave my Honourable and learned 
friend the impression of modesty. But I regret that he should have supposed 
that it was assumed. The truth is that I was thinking a great deal more of 
conviction than victory. At the same time the Honourable gentleman inti¬ 
mated on his own part some premonitions of ill-success. Now, Sir, I can 
only infer from that one of two things. Either my Honourable and learned 
friend lacked confidence in the judgment and impartiality of this House, or he 
was acutely conscious that he had a bad case. Of these two alternatives, I 
think the second was the correct one. 

Now, Sir, I pass to other matters. Much has been urged mainly I think in 
favour of the Services; something has been urged against them. But there 
were some things which it is quite impossible for any member of the Services 
to urge on their behalf. I should therefore like to take this opportunity, on 
behalf of the All-India Services, to express to His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief our deep appreciation of his noble vindication of their records, their 
traditions and their achievements. We have a legitimate pride that that 
vindication was made by the son of a very distinguished Indian Civilian. That 
might perhaps be imputed in part to filial piety. We are proud that it should 
have been made by the Commander-in-Chief. But some might suppose that he 
had military prepossessions. We have the most unreserved and the deepest 
sense of pride and gratification in the fact that the vindication was made by 
General Sir William Birdwood. And I should like to add a word of apprecia¬ 
tion for the words of recognition which also fell from my Honourable and 
learned friend Dr. Mitter and from other Members of the House. 

Now r , Sir, as I said, it is an impossible task for me to traverse the whole 
ground once more. I understood from my Honourable friend Mr. Lalubhai 
Samaldas that he was on the whole disposed to accept my Resolution with one 
reservation regarding the maintenance of the existing system of appointment 
and control of the All-India Services. I point out to my Honourable friend 
that his apprehension that those words commit the House to anything in the 
nature of a perpetuity is entirely erroneous; and in the presence of my 
Honourable friend Sir Arthur Froom I will say nothing on the suggestion 
that, if the House passes this Resolution, the Reforms Committee of Inquiry— 
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a body comprising gentlemen of considerable independence of view—could 
find that their independence of view unduly restricted. I think neither the 
Honourable Member nor the House need nave any apprehensions on that 
point. My Honourable friend, Mr. Bell, asked me for one word of assurance 
with regard to the Anglo-Indian community. I have no hesitation in giving it. 
When, with reference to “ Indianisation ”, we use the term India, we mean by 
that statutory natives of India, and that term undoubtedly covers the commu¬ 
nity to which he particularly referred. Now, Sir, I will not detain the House 
any further. I made one appeal in my opening speech, which, I admit, has 
been fulfilled. I asked Honourable Members to approach these large questions 
with a large and open mind. Substantially and from almost all sides, that 
appeal has been answered. I now confidently ask for the judgment of the 
House. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Is it the desire of any Member to 
have the Resolution put in parts ? 

The Honourable Mr. LALUBHAI SAMALDAS : I beg to suggest 
that it might be put in parts, because as regards clause (2) I want to support it. 

I had no time to say at the end of my speech that I would do so. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I will put the Resolution in 
parts and then as a whole, beginning with sub-clause (a) to clause (1). This 
runs:— 

“ (a) That while the existing system of appointment and control of the AJMndia 
♦Services should, in present conditions, be maintained in reserved fields, the following 
Services operating in transferred fields, namely, the Indian Educational Service, tlio 
Indian Agricultural Service, the Indian Veterinary Service, the Buildings and Roads 
Branch of the Indian Service of Engineers in those provinces in which the two branches 
have been separated, and the Indian Forest Service in Bombay and Burma, should so far as 
future recruits are concerned be appointed and controlled by Local Governments.’* 

The question is : 

“That sub-clause (a) of clause (1) stand part of the Resolution. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I think the “ Ayes ” have it 

The Honourable Mr. R. P. KARANDIKAR : If a division is called for, 
will it be taken after all the matter is put ? 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : A division on what ? 

The Honourable Mr. R. P. KARANDIKAR : On each item. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: A division, if desired, will be 
taken on each question which is put to the Council. 

The Honourable Mr. R. P. KARANDIKAR : What is the procedure ? 
Will a division be taken on the whole Resolution or on each item. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : A division can be claimed on each 
question put. The question I have now to put is that sub-clause (a) of clause 
(1) stand part of the Resolution. Does the Honourable Member ask for a 
division on that question ? 

The Honourable Mr. R. P. KARANDIKAR: No. 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The “ Ayes ” have it. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

“ That sub-clause (/;) of clause (1) namely :— 

* that recruitment of Indians for the Services in reserved fields should be increased 
as recommended ’ 

stand part of the Resolution.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

“That sub-clause (c) of clause (1), namely:— 

‘ that, having particular regard to recommendation (a), early steps be taken to 
constitute the Public Service Commission contemplated by section 96-C 
of the Government of India Act and to enact such legislation as may be 
necessary ’ 

stand part of the Resolution.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Tile Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

“ That clause (2), namely : 

‘ that pay, passage concessions and pensions be granted to the ofiieers of the Superior 
Civil Services in Tndia approximately on the scale recommended ’ 

stand part of the Resolution.” 

Tlie motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

“ That clause (3), namely : 

4 that tho recommendation of the Royal Commission regarding the constitution 
of Provincial Medical Services in Governors’ Provinces be accepted in 
principle subject to- - 

(a) the employment in the provinces of an adequate military reserve; 

(b) the provision of adequate medical attendance for British officers in the Civil 

Services and their families ; and 

(r) the further consideration of the conditions necessary to secure an adequate 
number of British medical recruits for the needs of the army ’ 
stand part of the Resolution.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I now put the Resolution as a 
whole. It runs as follows : 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council:— 

(l) that the following recommendations of the Royal Commission on the Superior 
Civil Services in India be in principle approved— 

(a) that while the existing system of appointment and control of the Alb India 
Services should, in present conditions, be maintained in reserved fields, the 
following Services operating in transferred fields, namely, the Indian Edu¬ 
cational Service, the Indian Agricultural Service, the Indian Veterinary 
Service, the Buildings and Roads Branch of the Indian Service of En¬ 
gineers in those provinces in which the two branches have been separated. 
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and the Indian boreal .Service in Bum bay ami Burma, should so far as 
future recruits are concerned be appointed and controlled by Local Gov¬ 
ernments ; 

( b ) that recruitment of Indians for the Services in reserved Holds should be 

increased as recommended; 

(c) that, having particular regard to recommendation {a), early steps be taken 

to constitute the Public Service Commission contemplated by section 
90-C of the Government of India Act and to enact such legislation as 
may be necessary; 

(2) that pay, passage concessions and pensions be granted to the officers of the 

Superior Civil Services in India approximately on the scale recommended ; 
and 

(3) that the recommendation of the Royal Commission regarding the constitution 

of Provincial Medical Services in Governors’ Provinces be accepted in 
principle subject to— 

(а) the employment in the provinces of an adequate military reserve; 

(б) the provision of adequate medical attendance for British officers in the Civil 

Services and their families; and 

(c) tho further consideration of the conditions necessary A to secure an adequate 
number of British medical recruits for the needs of the ai my.” 

The question I have to put is that that Resolution be passed. 

I think the u Ayes have it. 

The Honourable Mk. 8. VEDAMURT1: May 1 ask lor a division ? 
The Honourable the PKESI L)ENT : Division. 

(The division bell rang.) 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

“ That the Resolution standing in the name of the Honourable Mr. »J. (ierar, \vlii< h lias 
just been read to the Council, be passed.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Has the Honourable the Leader 
of the House any statement to make ? 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS FOR FRIDAY, 

1921. 


THE 19th SEPTEMBER, 


The Honourable Dr. Mjan Sir MUHAMMAD SJIAFI (Law Member) : 
Ill a statement made on Tuesday hist 1 indicated that on Friday next motions 
would be made for the consideration and passing of the Indian Post Office 
(Amendment) Bill and the Imperial Bank of India (Amendment) Bill. I have 
now to add that similar motions will be made in respect of the Indian Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill which has been laid upon the table to-day. Further, at 
the conclusion of Government business time will be given to the Honourable 
Sir Arthur Froom to move for leave to introduce his Indian Succession Amend¬ 
ment Bill, and if he so desires to make a further motion with regard thereto. 
The business to be placed before the Council on Tuesday, the 23rd September, 
will depend on the course of events in another place. 

Thq Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, the 
17th September, 1924. 
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The Council met in the Council Chamber at Eleven of the ('lock, the 
Honourable the President in the* Chair. 


DEATH OF MR. BHUPENDRA NATH BASU. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHJKARY (West 
Bengal: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, before the business of the day begins it 
is once again my painful duty to inform the House of the death of an old and 
valued member of the late Imperial Council, Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu. Sir, 
it was a cruel and inscrutable irony of fate that, while some of us were discuss¬ 
ing him and his work on the Lee Commission yesterday, his soul had already 
taken its flight to its eternal home where no praise or blame could reach or 
affect him. Those of us who worked with him in the Imperial Council and the 
different spheres of public activity which he invariably adorned remember 
what a devoted public servant he was in the truest and the broadest sense of 
the term, whether as an official or a non-official. A strenuous life was ever his 
enjoyment and, whatever was the state of his health or his mind, he invariably 
discharged his duties faithfully, loyally and with conspicuous success in what¬ 
ever sphere of activity that for the moment he happened to occupy. Those 
who remember Bhupendra Nath Basil,, bare-footed, flag in hand, marching 
in procession in the Calcutta streets in the anti-partition days, were surprised 
that he should have come to accept an official position .at a lat er stage of lib* ; 
but his were lofty ideals of true citizenship, ideals that l hope all who seek to 
work for public good in this country will always have before them. Seek 
not office but avoid not responsibility when there is a call. And it was a stern 
sense of duty that made him respond to the invitation of Mr. Montagu to join 
his Council, and those who were behind the scenes and knew anything of what 
was going on realised the unproclaimed value of his great work and felt that 
but for his faithful, silent and devoted services the Secretary of State and the 
Right Honourable Lord Sinha could hardly have carried their Reform measures 
through in the Houses of Parliament. In the same way, Sir, at the most 
critical juncture in the history of the Calcutta University he accepted the 
heavy burden of Vice-Chancellor—a burden of which I happened to have 
some taste, and one wondered how in his state of health and with a succession 
of heavy bereavements that would have crushed and laid low another man, 
he consented to take up that burden and the burden of the Revenue Member 
of the Council of the Governor of Bengal. If Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu had 
been in good health and in his place, much of what Bengal has had to go 
through recently might have been spared and avoided. But now, Sir, is not 
the time to go into the details of his career. I mourn him now not merely as a 
M157CS (1155) a 
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friend, I mourn him not merely as a relative and a fellow villager or as a col¬ 
league in the profession which he adorned, or even as a colleague in the different 
spheres of work which we occupied together. To my mind his death, long 
expected as it has been, is an India-wide and national loss, llis high ideals, 
hi. unblemislu d eharact< r, his untiring energies, his tact and In's limitless re¬ 
sources as ;m organiser placed him always in the forefront of leaders who knew 
better how to follow, and his place will be*hard to fill in Bengal which has 
fallen on evil days. We have lost during the last few short months many 
men of distinction in Buigal ; the death of Bhupcndra Nath Basu wakes 
the Province and the countiy poorer than < vc r. 

The Honourable Sin DINSITAW WACHA (Bombay: Nominated 
Non-Official) : It is with a sense of the deepest sorrow that I associate myself 
with all that lias fallen from the Honourable Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary. 
I knew the late Mr. Bhuptndra Nath Basu as a co-worker with me in public 
life for the last 40 years in connection with the old Congress, and never was 
tlmre a st >ufc t, liberal or a greater stalwart than lie full of burning patriot¬ 
ism. Year after yeaT, all the old political reformers of a constitutional 
character have passed away and 1 mcu.n their loss. I am left alone, except 
for Sir Suremlra Nath Banerjee, who is now' the only co-worker left to me. 
All the others have passed away. They have passed away in such a way 
that, had they bom present here, I think this new’ Assembly and this new 
Council of State would have rejoiced to see them advancing tile cause of 
responsible self-government ill a way that would have delighted the hearts 
of all. Such was Mr. Bhupcndra Nath Basu. He was really a “ gem of 
purest ray serene.” I do not w r ish to enter into any more details. I think 
my Honourable friend Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, as a Bengali 
gentleman who was associated w’ith him throughout all his life, has said 
exactly w hat was his due. He was a man who had no regard for anything 
but right and truth and never angled for any honours which moan so much in 
vulgar eyes. He w as the staunchs l. of \ at riots, and in him one of India’s most 
distinguished sons has pissed away and been gathered to his fathers. We all 
deplore his loss. 

The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAN (Madras: Nominated Non- 
Official) : Sir, on behalf of my Presidency of Madras T wish to associate 
myself with the just and eloquent tribute to the late Mr. Bhupcndra Nath 
Basu that has fallen from the. previous speakers. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJl DADABHOY (Central Provinces: 
General): Sir, as one who was for many years associated with the deceased 
in the late Imperial Council, I desire to fully associate myself in this expression 
of sorrow and grief at his untimely death. Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu was 
not only a great Bengali, he was a great Indian, he was a great patriot. 
He served his country w T ell and devotedly. I have been for many years an 
eye-witness to his work. The proceedings of the late Imperial Council will 
bear testimoney to his great erudition, his extensive knowledge, his wide 
experience, his broad sympathy for the people of this country. He was a 
man who sought for no honours, no privileges, no reward for work done. He 
unselfishly and devotedly served his country. His devotion to his country 
was so staunch that he practically gave up a very lucrative and extensive 
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practice to serve his country, and when the call of duty was made on him to 
serve the Government which he had on many occasions in the past opposed 
and fought against, he readily accepted the charge because he thought that 
in the new sphere of activity he would be of service not only to Government 
but to his own countrymen. The great work which he did on the India Council 
is hidden under a veil and is not before the public view ; blit, it is an open 
secret that his was the personality which moulded the policy of Mr. Montagu, 
and the reforms which were given to India were in a great measure due to his 
services and the unstinted support which he gave to the then Secretary of 
State and the sympathy and co-operation which he aroused among his 
colleagues. His services and his character are well worthy of our admiration 
and emulation, and his name will be handed down to posterity with the names 
of many a great Indian patriot. May his soul rest in peace. 

The Honourable Maulvi ABDUL KARIM (East Bengal: Muham¬ 
madan) : Sir, on behalf of my community I beg to associate myself with 
the remarks that have been made by the previous speakers. I had occasion 
to know the late Mr. Bhupemlra Nath Basil for over a quarter of a century, 
and 1 do not think I have come across a more sound and more sober politician 
than the deceased. His death following closely upon the death of the two 
great Ashutoshcs cannot but be regarded as a calamity to the Province of 
Bengal, nay to the whole of India. He was a sincere patriot and his death at 
such a time, when the country is in need of such sincere patriots, cannot but 
be regarded as an irreparable loss. I cannot think of any other person in 
Bengal who can take his place. I wish he had lived for some time more to 
help us in tiding over the difficulties we are passing through. May God grant 
him a happy place in Heaven where “ adieus and farewells are a sound un¬ 
known ”. 

The Honourable Mr. K. N. MITTER : (Bengal : Nominated Offi¬ 
cial) : Sir, I thank you for permitting me to say a few words on this melan¬ 
choly occasion. As one who was fairly intimately known to the late Mr. 
Basu I cannot let this occasion pass without offering my tribute of respect 
to the memory of the great man. f was beside his sick bed before (oming 
up here, and I saw with my own eyes the terrible agony which he was sober¬ 
ing ; but he bore all this with great patience and fortitude. Ilis was a philo¬ 
sophic mind, and l may tell you a fact which may not be known to all, that he 
devoted some part of the morning or evening regularly to the study of Indian 
philosophy and religion. While he was thus engaged with the Pandit, no one 
was allowed to see him, however high the position of the visitor might be. 
Sir, lie was a quiet worker and did not always choose to come before the foot¬ 
lights of popular favour. The singleness of purpose with which lie worked 
sometimes brought upon him various insinuations and calumny ; but frit mis 
and foes alike remained in the end to admire his sincerity, courage and patriot¬ 
ism. He enjoyed the confidence of all parties ; he sympathised with them 
and his house was the resort for men of all shades of political opinion and 
creeds. At his house one might have found Sir Surendranath Banerje’, 
and Mr. C. R. Das ; Mr. Gandhi and Sir Sankaran Nair would equally be his 
guests. He tried often to serve as peace-maker between these parties and at 
any rate as a link of connection between them. He rose to the highest offices 
that the Government could give, but he was not a place-hunter. He never 
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cared for honours, though honours came thick upon him. He only cared for 
the genuine satisfaction bom of the honest performance of duty. Sir, when 
he became Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University the expectation was 
entertained in many quarters that probably he would do his utmost to crush 
the party that was in power at the time in the university. But what did he 
do ? He found that the party in power was more often in the right than 
not, and he supported that party sometimes even against Government. 
There were other educational institutions also with which he was connected ; 
many a philanthropic institution owes its success to him and they must be 
deploring to-day, as we are doing, the irreparable loss which the country has 
sustained by the death of one of its most devoted and most illustrious sons. 

The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFT (Law Member) : 
Sir, I am sure I am echoing the sentiments of all my Honourable Colleagues, 
official as well as non-official, when I say that in the sad death of the late Mr. 
Bhupendranath Basu it is not only his Province but the whole country which 
has lost one of its most prominent public workers and patriots. Before 
the introduction of the Morley-Minto reforms, I knew him as a very successful 
member of the legal profession and as a prominent figure in the public life 
of the country. But after the introduction of those reforms I came into close 
contact with him for the first time in Calcutta when I was elected a member 
of the old Imperial Legislative Council; and I found that by his solid work, 
by an entire absence of all racial, communal or religious spirit, by his sober 
patriotism, he won the respect and esteem of all his colleagues on the old 
Legislative Council. He fearlessly advocated the cause of the country and 
yet never went beyond those reasonable bounds which a real patriot and a 
far-sighted statesman always keeps in view. His great work was recognised 
as we are all aware by his appointment to the Secretary of State’s Council, 
and those who have any acquaintance with the work which he did on that 
Council know how the Secretary of State valued his advice and what good 
work he did as a member of the India Council. On the completion of his 
tenure of office as Member of that Council, when he returned to Bengal, he 
was appointed as Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University at a time when 
the Province of Bengal had suffered a grievous loss in the sad death of Sir 
Ashutosh Mukharji, the late Vice-Chancellor and the great educationalist of 
Bengal. In spite of his poor health, when called upon by the Governor to 
assume the arduous duties of that position, Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu assumed 
office and tried to pour oil on the troubled waters in Bengal. - He was subse¬ 
quently appointed a Member of the Bengal Executive Council, but unfortu¬ 
nately, owing to his failing health, had to resign that high office. In his death 
the country has lost a true patriot, the Government a distinguished public 
servant and a wise adviser. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN 
(West Punjab : Muhammadan): Sir, I associate myself with all the rest. 

The Honourable Mr. HAROON JAFFER (Bombay Presidency: 
Muhammadan): Sir, I also associate myself with the previous speakers. I 
suggest that we may send a message of condolence on behalf of this Council 
to the family of the deceased. 
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The Honourable Raja Sir RAMPAL SINGH (United Province* 
Central: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, on bejialf of the United Picvimts, I 
associate myself with SirDeva Prasad Sarvadhikarv in offering my tribute to 
the deceased. 

The Honourable Sardar CH ARAN.ilT SINGH (Punjab: Nominated 
Non-official) : Sir, on behalf of the Punjab, T associate »• yselt with the tribute 
which has been paid to the memory of Mr. Bhupendra Xeth Basil. He was 
an old friend of mine and I can bear personal testimony to the great end loyal 
services he rendered to India and the Empire. By his dwith India and the 
Empire loses one of its most distinguished citizens. 

The Honourable Mr. J. P. THOMPSON (Political Secretary): Sir. on 
behalf of the European Members of this Council I should like to sav one word 
in memory of the deceased statesman. May his wisdom survive him and 
guide the feet of younger men into the paths of concord and peace. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: I should like to associate myself 
wit h all that has been said about the late Mr. Bhnpendra Nath Basu. Tributes 
have been paid from every quarter of the House, and in the most fo< ling terms, 
to all that he was and that he did. I like* to think of him best as a peace¬ 
maker, for 1 remember what was said : “ Blessed are the peacemakers lor 

they shall be called the children of God." And, speaking as J do from the 
Chair, and representing the Council as a whole, l like to think that for the last 
two days, when we were discussing perhaps his last great piece of work for 
the country, and when none of us knew that he was on his death-bed, that, 
though opinion was sharply divided as to the merits of the Report which he 
signed, yet nearly every Honourable Member who spoke paid a tribute to his 
independence of judgment and selfless impartiality. It is a good thing for 
India that, however much we may be divided in opinion, we can and (To all 
recognise the value of the services of a man who gives himself whole-heartedly 
to his country. 1 shall make it my business to send a copy of these ] i ocf« (’Tigs 
to the. relative ■ of the deceased. 


ABSENCE FROM THE COUNCIL OF THE HONOURABLE SA1YID 

RAZA ALL 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Saiyid liaza 
Ali. Is the Honourable gentleman not pre.ent ? Has any intin.alien been 
received bv the officials of the Council or by the department of Co\ eminent 
concerned that the Honourable M< ml cr would not be hero ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR (Home Secretary) : No, Sir. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : On the surface this apj t a s to 
be another case in which adequate notice has not been given to the. I.cu e 
by an Honourable Member in whose name business is si own on tL< rspei* 
I shall make it my business to inquire into the matter. 



RESOLUTION RB CONTRIBUTION BY THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
TO RELIEVE DISTRESS CAUSED BY THE FLOODS IN THE 
MADRAS PRESIDENCY. • 

Tine Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAN (Madras : Nominated Non- 
official) : Sir, before mo\ ing my Resolution. I should like first to express my 
grateful acknowledgments to the officials of the Madras Government who have 
helped me in tabling this Resolution, though I must state that 1 am solely 
responsible for the nature of the demand for financial assistance contained 
therein. The Resolution which I ha\e the honour to present before you runs 
as follow s : 

“This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that a sum of one 
•rore of rupees be contributed by the Government of India as a free grant from central 
revenues to assist- in meeting the extraordinary expenditure that must inevitably he 
incurred by the Government of Madras in affording relief to those who have suffered 
from the floods which occurred in the southern and western portions of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency in the month of July last, and in repairing the extensive damage that has been 
•aused throughout a considerable portion of the Presidency.** 

I very much regret that it is my painful duty this morning to give you an 
account of the unprec-edont ed nature of 1 he floods that occurred in 1 he soul hern 
and western portions of my Presidency in the month of July last and of the 
widespread havoc which resulted therefrom, and also to trouble you a little 
with the heart-rending storv of woe and misery uni card for the oast forty 
years in t he history of mv Province. I will put before you vny briefly an 
abridged newspaper ar count of the troubles caused by the floods as we read 
a few days after the disaster : 

“The river Kauvery which contributes much to the agricultural pre-eminence of the 
territories through which it flows and is, perhaps, therefore, considered as a holy river 
became for a time a veritable plague of South Tndia. Rising from the Western Ghats in 
Coorg the river Kauvery flows through Mvsore, Salem, Coimbatore, Triehinopoly and 
Tanjore, and all these districts w f ere affected by the unprecedented rising in that river and 
tfl tributaries. The river Bhavani was in full floods and the town was entirely submerged. 
The Kauvery with its tributaries, Tunga and Bhadra, and the river Knpila were all in 
floods in Mysore , and the overflow at the Kannambadi Bam is reported to have risen to 
18 feet above the Bam. Several places in Triehinopoly and Tanjore were reported to 
be under water, and an eve witness reported that places all round X T mayalpuram to Shiyali 
presented ‘ one flowing sea of water 

The situation was further aggravated by the outbreak of cholera. The now r s from 
the West Coast- -South Cajiara, Malabar, Cochin and Travaneore—was most alarming. 
It was reported that there were seventeen breaches between Olavakot and Calicut on the 
South Indian Railway and consequently communications were cut off. Cochin was isolated 
by the wrecking of the Shoranur bridge. Half of Cochin State w r as said to be under water. 
So also was the case in Travancore. Communications between Shencotta and Punalnr 
were completely cut off and a large nortion of the State was reported to he under water. 
News from the interior w r as not available for some time/’ 

This popular and newspaper account was more or less confirmed bv an official 
report issued by the Madras Government, dated the 4th of August. In answer 
toanurg nt request made to His Exeellciicv the Governor of my Province, 
under his instructions the following ddr.i's v.er< furnished in a 1 eh graphic 
reply : 

“ Under His Excellency the Governor’s instructions, am furnishing details flood 
damages this Presidency. Malabar about 50,000 houses destroyed, damage private pro¬ 
perty very large, assistance immediately required purchase seed, grain, cattle, building 

( 1160 ) 
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material and subsistence till harvest. Trichinopolv abom 2,000 houseless in town, total 
damage house property not yet received. Wa^er supply dislocated. Cholera epidemic in 
town. Coleroon bridge completely destroyed. < 'oimbatore about 0,000 houses destroy cd. 
About 24,000 persons houseless. Assistance required for rebuilding houses and for pro¬ 
viding work for labourers. Tanjore about *3,000 houses destroyed in two taluks in 
two other taluks rough estimate impossible being under water. About 15,000 people 
houseless in two taluks and in two others figures not ascertainable. Other districts damage 
‘ess serious.” 

A subsequent telegraphic account of the nature and extent of the disaster 
caused by the floods has been received by the (Government of India from the 
Government of Madras and it is dated Madras, 3rd September. I understand 
the document has been laid on the table of the Assembly and 1 take it it will 
also be furnished to Membeis of this Coma il. 1 do not propose therefore to 
take uj) the \ ime of the House by reading it. The situation has been considered 
so serious that the Government of Madras have thought it fit to appoint a 
Special Commissioner, am) that officer is a Member of the Boaid of Revenue. 
According to the olfn ial account—and l take the figures fiom the si a. (incut 
that was placed o i the table of the I louse elsewhere the distil ts affeelul very 
seriouslv are Malabar, Trichinopolv and Tanjore and to a somev. hat smaller 
extent South Canara, Coimbatore, the Nilgiris, Salem and South Arcot. 1 am 
very glad to be able to report to you that the loss of life was after all 20 in 
Malabar and 23 in the Nilgiris according to the official report. Regarding the 
number of houses destroyed, according to the official report, 23,000 houses 
have been destroyed in Malabar, in Tanjore 6,040, Trichinopoly 7,710, Coim¬ 
batore 6,000, Salem 1,323, South Canara 364, the Nilgiris 37, making a total 
of nearly half a lakh of houses. A good number of cattle have also been lost 
and the Madras Government telegram states that the loss of other immoveable 
properties is impossible to estimate. I come to the more serious part of this 
very sad and tragic story. Regarding the standing crops that have, been 
destroyed, in Malabar 30,000 acres have been destroyed, Trichinopoly 11,300, 
Tanjore 8,340— and this does not include the 71,000 kalams of paddy lost in 
seed beds sown and destroyed -Salem U lakhs, the Nilgiris 340 acres of paddy 
and coffee, South Canara low lying paddy fields destroyed. The damage 
caused by silt and sand looks as if almost irremediable. According at least to 
the view of the people, the damage has been enormous. In Trichinopoly, 
according to the official account, 6,000 acres have been rendered unfit for culti¬ 
vation owing to the sand that is deposited, and I may say that according to 
the official version itself, the sand deposit varies from 2 to 6 feet in some places. 

In Trichinopoly, according to the official version, as I said, 6,000 acres have 
been rendered unfit though the non-officials say it is as much as 10,000 acres. 

In the Tanjore District from which I come the official version is 8,819 though 
the non-officials say it is as much as 14,000 acres. In Salem, 824 acres. Com¬ 
munications and irrigation works have been seriously damaged in many of the 
districts that have been affected. The Coleroon bridge has been completely 
destroyed—that is the language of the official report: 

“ A serious situation will arise if the Can very breach* s cannot be speedily removed. 

Ni ac lakhs of a erx depend for irrigation oi th * I) *Ita syst? n.” 

I now come to another part—a more serious part- which 1 am anxious 
should be considered carefully by this House and my Honourable friends oppo¬ 
site. According to the official estimate made by f he Special Officer appointed by 
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the Madras Government the damage which Government will immediately have 
to set right will, in the shape of irrigation works, rebuilding of bridges and 
canals and communications which have been destroyed, come to nearly a crore. 
You have to add to this the cost of the removal of silt and sand. According 
to the official estimate, it is about 15,000 acres, though the non-officials put 
it at a higher figure, and even accepting the lowest calculation, it will cost at 
least a crore to remove this silt and sand. I find from newspaper accounts, 
which I have been carefully reading particularly after coming here, that Lord 
Goschen, the Governor of my Province, has recently been visiting the affected 
areas and giving plenty of time to hearing the tale of woe and distress 
which the agriculturists and cultivators there are giving him, and in many 
places they have pointed out that it would be impossible for them to 
remove this silt and sand unless official help was given, and some of you 
who have no idea of the nature of paddy fields and the way in which they 
are distributed, will be surprised to know that nearly 500 paddy fields adjoin 
each other and no one can now distinguish which is his paddy field, and that 
many of these people have to remove sand six feet high, and that even if it 
were possible for a rich ntirasidar with his pecuniary resources at his disposal to 
remove the sand, yet he will have to carry it far far away from his fields, a task 
almost impossible to discharge. The raiyats and agriculturists who have 
met His Excellency m person and represented their tale of woo have rightly 
brought to his notice that modern scientific contrivances must he brought to 
their rescue; that Government itself should undertake the removal of this 
silt and sand, and they w r ere generous enough to sav, though afflicted with 
distress, that they were, not unwilling to bear a fair portion of the cost of this 
removal. The loss of revenue which is certain to accrue to Government, at 
least for some years to come, till all the sand and silt is removed, will certainly 
be some lakhs. 

I now r come to the more woeful and distressing part of the tale. Nearly 
a lakh of houses have been destroyed, and if official and noil-official Accounts be 
taken, there is not much difference as to the amounts that will have to be spent 
in rebuilding these houses. But most of those who have been rendered home¬ 
less and desolate belong to what is hailed the depressed classes in the Madras 
Presidency, men whoso lot has for a long time been unfortunate, and it looks 
as if nature and man have combined to make a miserable position still more 
miserable, and no amount of help that could be given by Government would 
enable these people to look again to the brighter morn, which during the past, 
under many divers conditions, has been denied to most of them. The cost, 
as 1 ha\ e been able to calculate, of rebuilding these houses will at least be 
lialf-a-crore. The total, to put it at a very carefully calculated estimate, 
taking account of the small differences between the official and non-official 
version regarding the extent of damage and the amount that will have to be 
spent to set it right, w r ill certainly come to 3 crores. 

T should be foiling in my duty if I did not add that so far as immediate 
relief w'ork was concerned, many voluntary associations did their best. The 
members of the Ramakrishna Mission, the members of the Servants of India 
Society founded bv the late Mr. Gokhale and the present head of which is a dis¬ 
tinguished Member of our Council, the members of the Young Men’s Christian 
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Association of Madras, a body of selfless workers, and many Congress andf 
Swarajist organisations who collected large funds for this purpose were doing 
missionary work, have tried their best. I may also add here my tribute to the 
brave and heroic manner in which officials and non-officials bore their share 
in meeting this unexpected catastrophe. 1 have heard it said and reported 
in the newspapers that more than one official European and non-Indian took 
the risk of taking a boat in the midst of heavy floods to prevent further disasters, 
and for some days it was a concern to some of us as to what had become of them. 
It was with great relief we heard that these men who took such risks were safe 
and were heroically doing their duty to save other people from distress and 
suffering. The real work of reconstruction, however, is yet to begin. I do not 
think it is possible for the Government of Madras, burdened as it is with this 
heavy impost of 3 crores and 48 lakhs—their Provincial contribution—to do 
this work. Bridges have to be rebuilt, communications restored ; the lands 
that have been rendered desolate have to be reclaimed ; the houses that have 
been damaged or destroyed have to be constructed. More than anything else 
you have to give facilities of every description to enable agriculturists to begin 
agricultural operations. 

When I have given you all these details of tht distress which these devas¬ 
tating floods have caused, you may naturally ask how have the people of your 
Province borne them ? Yesterday the Honourable Mr. Thompson in a speech 
full of eloquence and beauty which it would be foolish of me or anybody else 
for the matter of that to try to imitate, spoke of an aspect of the British charac¬ 
ter, of which many people may be in doubt; but to day 1 want to draw atten¬ 
tion to the fact that amidst this unforeseen catastrophe, the havoc of a devas¬ 
tating flood, the people of my Province have borne themselves with patience 
and fortitude almost unimaginable and difficult for a Westerner quite to appre¬ 
ciate. And may T tell you that it was the first thing which struck Lord Goschen, 
the Governor of Madras, when presiding at a public meeting convened for the 
purpose of concerting measures for the relief of the distressed, though he had 
not been more than a few months in our Presidency. He concluded a very 
practical and at the same time highly sympathetic speech by paying a tribute 
to the stoicism with which my countrymen in that part of the Presidency 
have borne their troubles. May I add that it is this very stoicism which 
throughout the ages, from the morning of the world, indeed from the drawn of 
civilization, the saints and sages of rny country have commended as the best 
of all virtues. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I must explain to the Honourable 
Member (Mr. Vedamurti) that he will not be allowed to move his Resolution 
separately. Anything he has to say should be said on this motion. It is open 
to him of course to move an amendment in the sense of his Resolution. 

The Honourable Mr. S. VEDAMURTI (Burma: General): Sir, 
the Resolution that stands in my name lower down on the agenda covers the 
same field as that moved by the Honourable Mr. Natesan, with this difference, 
that the Honourable Mr. Natesan asks for a free grant from the central 
revenues of a crore ; while what I ask is a substantial sura without mentioning 
what that sum is. With your permission, Sir, if you will allow me to move 
my Resolution as an amendment I will read my Resolution. 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The proper form for it to take 
will be to propose that in place of the words “ the sum of one crore ” the words 
“ a substantial amount ” be substituted. Is that your intention ? 

The Honourable Mr. S. VEDAMURTI : Yes, Sir. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : You may move it in that form. 

The Honourable Mr. S. VEDAMURTI: I move, Sir, that in place of the 
words “ one crore of rupees ” the words “ a substantial amount ” be substituted 
in the Resolution moved by the Honourable Mr. Natesan. 

Sir, the details of the havoc which the floods have committed are so 
harrowing that they mike one’s flesh creep. In one district, in the Trichi- 
nopoly district alone, according to the calculations of the Landholders’ 
Associations, fi,000 acres of cultivable land have been converted into a sandy 
desert. In one division in Malabar, a district which has suffered more than 
any other, over 7,000 acres have been damaged. Traces of several villages 
are not to be seen, and that is the case of Malapuram in Malabar which was 
once a populous town but is to-day a desert. According to the Revd. Mr. Popley, 
the Secretary of the Y. M. 0. A. (one of those organisations that have 
been working in the affected area), who made a trip to the Malabar side— 
according to him- the Malabar Collector’s version of 50,000 houses destroyed 
seems to be an under-estimate. Apart from the loss of life, and apart 
from the fact that thousands have been rendered homeless and are on 
the brink of starvation, canals are damaged, tanks are destroyed or filled 
with sand and mud. bridges have to be built, communications restored, 
and loans have to be granted to the agriculturist for removing the sand from 
his field, for purchasing seed grain, for repairs to wells or for the re-digging of 
wells ; and in several cases, monetary help has to be given to those who have 
lost their houses. Steps have to be taken for the repair of minor and major 
irrigation works, and that means a great deal. His Excellency the Governor 
of Madras, who presided at the public meeting convened for the purpose, said 
it is rather sad to think that the irrigation works should have been damaged 
just at the beginning of the irrigation season. Large masses of agriculturists 
are now degenerating into casual labourers, and there is a likelihood of the 
depletion of the rural population which has already begun to emigrate to 
other countries. In the wake of this disaster, famine and pestilence are doing 
their work. We have heard from the Honourable Mr. Natesan several stories 
of misery and starvation. The only silver lining to the cloud is the readiness, 
the promptitude and the generosity with which His Excellency the Governor 
of Madras, and his Government came to the rescue. All honour to those 
organisations who are still working in the affected areas and affording physical 
comforts to the needy and the distressed. It is a matter of some satisfaction, 
of great satisfaction I should say, that help has been forthcoming not only from 
all the Provinces of the Indian Empire, but even from Ceylon and the Malay 
States whose Governments have contributed a sum of Rs. 10,000 each to flood 
relief. The feeling is growing stronger in our minds that, with all this outside 
help, and with all the help that the Madras Government can give, further 
help from the Government of India is indispensable. The very fact that at the 
last Madras meeting a Mansion House Fund was suggested shows the gravity 
of the situation. Sir, some of us have sometimes accused the Government of 
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India as heartless and even as soulless. Whether that is a true criticism or not, 
here is a chance for them to show that they have a heart to feel, and a soul 
to save. I trust the Honourable Sir Natfasimha Sarma, who, I believe, is 
going to reply to this Resolution and who, for the nonce, is the keeper of the 
conscience of the Government, of India, will not raise legal difficulties or con¬ 
stitutional issues, but will deal with the question in a spirit of humanity. 
Madras asks : “ Give me relief by the suspension or reduction of that iniquitous 
impost of Provincial contribution of 3 crores which you exact from me per 
annum, or contribute a substantial sum from your Central Exchequer ! ” 
What is the Honourable Sir Narasimha Sarma’s answer to that ? 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN (West 
Punjab : Muhammadan) : Sir, now that my Honourable friend has moved bis 
amendment to which he had prior right, I want to ask your permission and 
through you, the permission of the House, to amend the amended Resolution 
by deleting the word “ South which occurs in the second line. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: l am afraid that that motion 
is not before the Council, and therefore cannot be amended. Any amendment 
which the Honourable Member wishes to propose must be based on the motion 
before the Council or on the amendment which has already been moved by the 
Honourable Mr. Vedamurti. He cannot move an amendment to anything 
which is not before the Council. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN : My 
amendment is that this should take the place of the proper Resolution--that 
instead of tlmL Resolution there should be the amendment. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I am afraid we must first dispose 
of the amendment before the Council ; I will consider later if any other question 
arises. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN : May 
I speak on it generally ? 

The IIonourable th e PRESIDENT : Yes. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN : For 
this purpose, Sir, before the meeting I approached my friend and told him 
about the troubles in northern India and said that floods whether in northern 
or southern India did equal damage. In the same way as fire burns and water 
drowns one, if the waters of the Cauvery or the other rivers in Madras drown 
the crops on the land and property in southern India, the waters of rivers in the 
north do the same thing. If my friend had known that we also have suffered 
similarly he would not have given preference to his own Province in this Resolu¬ 
tion. To-day, Sir, a man from the same Province asks a man of that Province 
to help them, but we hope. Sir, now that Sir Narasimha Sarma belongs to the 
whole of India he will do all in his power to help us also in the north. 

Now this Resolution asks for so much money ; I do not know where all 
this money is going to come from, because v.h< never any scheme is proposed 
everybody says “ Where is the money ? 99 There' is only one way, as the 
Persian poet has said : “ Ba khal-i- Hinduash b<ikh?/iatn Samarqnnd-o-Jfnfchftr i 

ra 99 which means “ I will give you for this all Samarkhand and Bokhara ”. 
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So I think what this Resolution asks for is a cheque on the Government of 
Samarkhand and Bokhara, i.e ., Russia ; but the difficulty will be how to cash it. 
If we get that cheque T offer my help to Mr. Natesan and shall go with him, 
through Waziristan and Afghanistan to those places ; but I do not know whether 
he would like to go with me. All that I want to say is that the floods of Sind 
have done perhaps greater damage than the floods in south India, because 
the river here is a much bigger river and starts from a much higher level and 
the devastation is all the greater. It has been said that the standing crops have 
all been spoiled. In our part of the country, which is low-lying, not only 
have the standing crops suffered, but the water stands there and gets stagnant 
and no other crops can be sown, and the villages and stores of the people for their 
consumption have also been wiped out at the same time. It is therefore 
not only a loss for this year, but for three years running. 

I shall not go into the details as my Honourable friend has done. There 
is a story about a Hindustani and a Punjabi who had both lost their friends. 
They sat down together and the Hindustani said that the man got fever and 
after that pain and such and such a raid or hakim treated him ; he spent 
about half an hour in explaining it ; but the Punjabi, when he was asked 
simply said : “ Tap charha aur margya which means “ He got fever and he 
died All that I want to say is that we have got the same flood and we have 
suffered similarly. We need not go into the details of it. 

A great deal has been said about the Governor of Madras, but our illustrious 
Governor, Sir Malcolm Hailey, who had gone on a short tour of the Punjab, 
seeing our trouble has visited people on the‘spot and has done a great deal to 
alleviate the sufferings of the poor ; and as he knows that my district has also 
been subject to floods I have heard that he was very kindly telling a friend of 
mine that he was very anxious about the floods of Shahpur. I shall relate 
to the Council another flood in northern India which I have seen myself and 
which was the cause of my stopping away from this Council till now. There 
are floods and floods ; there are periodical floods which are worse because 
one suffers year after year ; there have been other floods in India which come 
perhaps once'in a century and need not count for much. What I want to put 
before the Honourable Sir Narasimha Sarma is this. Floods that one can do 
nothing against are out of the question ; but floods which could be stopped 
ought seriously to be tackled by Government. When the highest level mark of 
a flood has been seen and if it can be stopped by a bund or some other device, 
I think it ought to be done. I do not want to accuse Government of neglect; 
but I say this, that when there have been 20 floods one after another and 
when there is a scheme costing only one lakh of rupees by which this could be 
stopped, nothing has been done. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I am afraid the Honourable 
Member is drifting aw T ay from the subject before the House. He must not 
use the Resolution now before the House as a text on which to hang an argu¬ 
ment in favour of certain remedial measures in his own district. The question 
before the House is whether the Government of India shall contribute money to 
relieve suffering in Madras, and he must keep to that. 
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The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN : Sir, 
there are floods in my district just the same as in Madras or elsewhere. I 
argued that point because I want just one lakh out of that money to be devoted 
to my district. It is the same money that I am asking for. 

I shall not take up the time of the Council further ; but as this is a specific 
Resolution, I want Government to give an assurance that the whole question 
of floods in northern, central and southern India will be taken up at once, and 
not that a particular sum be given for a particular part of the country, and 
also that schemes should be so prepared that in any places where floods can 
be stopped, the work will be taken in hand at once and as much as lies in the 
power of the Government will be done. 

The Honourable Mr. W. G. McFARLAND (Madras: Nominated 
Official): Mr. President, I have to say a word on the Resolution moved by 
the Honourable Mr. Natesan and the amendment moved by the Honourable 
Mr. Vedamurti. The floods in the south of India have had no recent parallel. 
The amount of rain which fell had, in many places, no recorded precedent: 
in one place 48 inches of rain fell in 48 hours. The damage done is wide and 
deep, roads and bridges washed away, irrigation sources damaged or destroy¬ 
ed ; some of the most fertile land in India rendered useless for many years 
to come, and many thousands left homeless. Even yet it is not possible to 
say with any degree of accuracy what amount of money will be required by 
the Madras Government to remedy the damage ; but it is possible by a few 
instances to indicate how large the total bill must be. The roads and bridges 
will cost 37 lakhs to restore. Immediate repairs to the banks of the Kauvery 
and the Coleroon rivers will cost 5 lakhs. Applications for special loans have 
already been received to an amount exceeding 20 lakhs. I would not, however, 
ask the Government of India at this time to pledge themselves to the grant 
of any particular sum : I would be content with an assurance that the demands 
of the Madras Government, when they are received, will be met with sympathy 
and consideration. 

The Honourable Sir NARASIMHA SARMA (Member for the Depart- 
12 noon nient of Education, Health and Lands) : Sir, no one who 

has heard the harrowing tale of distress and woe from the 
people of southern India, who have had to facq unprecedented floods, can help 
being moved to a feeling of deep sympathy that something ought to be done 
to relieve distress in those afflictled parts. Ilis Excellency the Viceroy as soon 
as any details of this distress were known here, telegraphed to the Governor 
of Madras expressing his deep sympathy on behalf of himself and on behalf of 
the Government of India with the sufferings of the people in the affected 
districts and expressing his readiness to do what could *be done legitimately 
to relieve their distress. 1 who come from southern India, though not belong¬ 
ing to the particular portion of the Presidency affected, have travelled over 
that smiling land rich with cornfields irrigated by large river systems, have 
travelled over Malabar many years ago—a land of plenty at one time, and 
I cannot help picturing to myself the vast change for the worse that must have 
occurred in those happy regions where villages have been washed away, crops 
have been so badly affected and fertile lands have been covered deep with sand, 
and the land of plenty has been reduced at any rate temporarily to a land of 
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woe and distress. I who come from that Presidency cannot help being moved 
by the picture that has been presented to this House and I express my deep 
sympathy personally with the people of that unhappy Province. And this 
comes at a time when the people of Madras have had to face enormous diffi¬ 
culties owing to an unhappy rebellion in Malabar, owing to another prolonged 
rebellion in East Coast districts of Madras, and both the people and the 
Government have; to face famine in three districts at the present moment. 
May I say, Sir, in this connection that the sympathy of the Government of 
India goes with the afflicted people in a similar plight in the devastated districts 
of Hind, and of the Punjab where the river Indus overflowed its banks and 
overran a vast strip of territory, 100 mile* long and 10 miles broad. Hiuilar 
tab s of disire™ come from Aiwar and the B.iiratpur State. A r»v *.n; tele¬ 
gram announces that many villages in the district of Agra also !i,ive s.it'fi*:eil 
a similar fate. On behalf oj the Governim-nt of India 1 < an assure tiie people 
of those tracts of our deep sympathy. Bui llono irable Members may ask 
“All very well and thanks for this expression of sympathy. b.»t wha: about 
the remedial measures V 9 You have heard the repivsentati\e of tn • Madras 
Government as to whal it is that they exactly want from the Government of 
India at the present moment. In t his connect ion, as there seems to be some 
misconception with regard to the duties and responsibilities of the Government 
of India, it is but right and proper that I should deal with those dry questions 
which Mr. Yedamurti forbad me from discussing on the floor of this .11 oils* 
dry constitutional and legal issues arising out of the relations of tin* Provincial 
and 1 he Imperial Governments under the Reform scheme. The Madras 
Government realise, and l think all Governments realise, that inasmuch as all 
famine relief measures are purely Provincial in character, the Govcrim cut of 
India cannot directly contribute out ol Central revenues for the purpose of 
relieving dist ress owing to famine conditions. Wo may group the leluf measures 
under tlie head of restoration of communications, of ir»iyntion -ori s, 
grant of talrari loans, remission of revenue, ami grant of graiuit<us relief to 
sufferers. Well, llomurable Mi inkers will readily recognise that communica¬ 
tions. irrigation works, reveille remissions, are all purely Provincial subjects. 
Specific provision has been made in the Devolution Rubs for iclieving distress 
in famine-stricken areas, and consequently the Government of India are unable 
to grant any relief from Central revenues. 

Tiik Honourable Hardar .I0GENDRA SINGH (Punjab: Sikh): There 
used to be a Famine Relief Fund. How is that utilised and is no money 
available from that Fund for this relief ? 

The Honourable Sm NARASIMHA SARMA: I may inform the 
Honourable Member that there is a Trust Fund for the.relief of distress in 
famine-stricken areas, which is under the control of a Committee, of which 
I happen to be the President, but that is independent of the Government of 
India and there is no question of giving any help from Central Revenues when 
we are dealing with this Trust Fund. If any application be received by the 
Committee of that Trust Fund, supported by adequate reasons, the Committee 
would always be willing and ready to extend relief so far as the resources of 
that Fund permit. (The Honourable Sardar Jogendra Singh : “ It used to 
be a very large fund.”) And Madras as well as other affected parts may 
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approach that Committee. We have in the past contributed to the extent of 
our ability from that Fund for the relief of distress in Bengal, Orissa, Bihar 
and other parts of the country. I am not now dealing with that question, 
because this Resolution cannot and does not ask for any relief from that quar¬ 
ter. I am dealing with the Central revenues which are under the control of the 
Government of India. It would not be possible, and it would not be conso¬ 
nant with the spirit of the reforms, to make a free grant, although possibly in 
extraordinary cases we might alter the rules for the purpose, but no such case 
does arise now. We cannot appropriate any part of the Central revenues 
directly for the objects which I have mentioned. But there is a possibility 
of extending relief to sufferers by contribution towards an/fund which may 
have been started or which may be started for the purpose. The Government 
of India have had no application for any such relief, and it is therefore unneces¬ 
sary for me to say as to what the Government may do or may not do when an 
application is received by them for relief in that respect. All that I can say 
at present is, that this question is under the consideration of f he Government 
of India, but I cannot undertake to commit the Government to any particular 
course of action. I have already indicated our deep sympathy with the 
suffering of the people in those afflicted parts. 

One word more and that is to say that the Government of Madras have 
applied to the Government of India for a loan for the restoration of their com¬ 
munications and repair of irrigation works. The Government of India appre¬ 
ciate the difficulties of the Madras Government and are prepared to grant that 
loan, repayable over a long period of years, but not exactly on the terms which 
the. Government of Madras have asked for. That ought to be some source 
of satisfaction, because the Government of India have gone as far as they legi¬ 
timately can in helping the Government of Madras at the present juncture 
with a loan to the. extent asked for and on the terms I have mentioned. 

Sir, 1 regret that, f am unable to give a more sympathetic reply than l 
have given, but Honourable Members may rest, assured that the Government 
of India will not. approach this or any similar question hide-bound by exact 
rules and canons which they would plead on their behalf for inactivity or 
inability to give the right help at the right moment. Y r ou may rest assured t hat 
the Government of India, although a corporation, has a heart., and many of 
its members still believe in the possession of a soul which they wish to be saved. 
Although as a corporation it may have to behave in a manner which some 
may think is heartless and soulless, that very fact, Honourable Members may 
rest assured, shows the very high sense of discipline and rigid adherence to 
principle which Governments, if they are worth the name of Government, 
should adopt in dealing with this and similar suggestions. The Honourable 
Colonel Sir Umar Ha/at Khan has asked for particular measures of relief in 
similar situations, but I may assure him that these are nil purely Provincial 
matters, and the Government, of India cannot and ought not to encroach upon 
the sphere of purely local Provincial administration. It is for him through 
his representatives to press for the adoption of measures which would prevent 
the devastation by floods so far as human endeavours can prevent suco 
devastations. I hope, therefore, that the Honourable Mr. Natesan will fee 1 
convinced that the sympathy of the Government of India is entirely on the side 
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of the people of the afflicted parts and that they would, so far as is permissible, 
take into very earnest consideration any representations for relief which may 
be made by the people of the Madras Presidency and the Government entrust¬ 
ed with the task of administration there. I have already indicated that they 
are prepared to grant the loan in the manner specified. I hope, therefore, that 
the Honourable Mover of this Resolution would be satisfied with this assur¬ 
ance and not press this matter further. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : Will the Honourable 
Member be pleased to tell the Council the amount of loan which the Madras 
•Government have asked for i 

The Honourable Sir NARASIMHA SARMA : 1 think about 35 lakhs 
and an advance of 20 lakhs. 

The Honourable Sir D1NSHAW WACHA (Bombay: Nominated 
Non-oflicial) : 1 am glad to hear the Honourable Sir Narasimha Sarma say 
that Government extend their sympathy to those suffering in South India. Will 
the Government be pleased to extend their sympathy to those in this place 
who are daily suffering from a flood of words ( (Laughter). 

The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATES AN : Sir, when I moved my Reso¬ 
lution and recounted the tale, of woe and suffering in my Piovincc, 1 did not 
expect the Honourable Member who has just spoken for Government to dwell 
in the first part of his speech with an appeal to the sympathy of the House to 
extricate him from the constitutional difficulties which the Central Govern¬ 
ment has in dealing with problems of this character in accordance with the 
provisions of the Government of India Act. However, I am glad to be assured 
that the Madras Government are in communication with tin* Central Govern¬ 
ment and the nature, the form and extent of the help is engaging their serious 
consideration. If a matter like this was mv own concern, 1 should have liked 
to pursue it. But as the matter is now under discussion between the Madras 
Government and the Government of India, and as I am sure my Government 
will try its level la st to get as much as possible out of the Central Government, 
and having regard to the assurance that has now been given and to the appeal 
made to me, 1 do not bad 1 will be justified in pressing the Resolution. 

The Resolution and amendment were, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 

RESOLUTION RE APPOINTMENT OF A COMMITTEE TO INQUIRE 
INTO THE GRIEVANCES OF IIAJ PILGRIMS. 

The Honourable Mr. IIAROON JAFFER: (Bombay Presidency : 
Muhammadan): Sir, 1 have discussed my Resolution with the Honour¬ 
able Sir Narasimha Sarma, the Member in charge, informally. He has 
assured me that he will immediately go into the grievances of the Haj pilgrims. 
Not only this, but he will try and go to Bombay and find out any difficulties 
.and remedy them. In view of these assurances, I will not move the Resolu¬ 
tion* which stands in my name on the agenda paper. 

*“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that a committee of 
officials and non-officials be appointed to consider the whole question of the difficulties 
and the grievances of Haj pilgrims, and to suggest suitable remedies for the improvement 
of their position/* 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Under Standing Order 60 the 
Resolution stands withdrawn. * 

RESOLUTION RE REPRESENTATION OF AGRICULTURAL IN¬ 
TERESTS ON THE TAXATION INQUIRY COMMITTEE. 

The Honourable Sardar JOGENDRA STNGH (Punjab : Sikh): Sir, 
I move that: 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that a representative 
of the producers may be appointed on the proposed committee which is to inquire regarding 
taxation.” 

Sir, the House remembers that when the discussion regarding this Com¬ 
mittee came up in this House, I asked a direct question of the Honourable the 
Finance Member and lie said, it will not be an inquiry obviously into the econo¬ 
mic condition of the agriculturists, but it will be to some extent an inquiry into 
the land revenue system. In the terms of reference that he read out it was 
carefully slated that it \ ouhl include the consideration of the land revenue 
only in so far as was necessary for a comprehensive survey of existing conditions 
in regard to taxat ion. Ho said : 

“ Tt will not l>t\ I tliinb, quite the sort of Com mi tic*; on which an expert 
agriculturist would find a place. It will bo more for the exports in land revenue than 
the ('Xports in agriculture ” 

I think the whole question depends on the definition which you might 
place, whether aland revenue expert dealing oidy with the assessment of land 
revenue without knowing something about the average holding, the cost of 
production and the surplus that will be available is the right kind of expert 
to deal with the whole Land Revenue problem. So far as I can gather from 
the discussion that took place, it seems to me that the idea of the Finance 
Department in appointing the Committee is to find some new ways to base 
taxation on modern lines as pointed out by Sir Joshia Stamp in his new book 
on Taxation. If so, it is absolutely necessary to find out what the available 
surplus is, and if that is the object of the inquiry I cannot understand how an 
academic Committee can reach just conclusions without the presence on the 
Committee of men who know how that surplus can be arrived at. 

Then, Sir, in this connection I have again to quote from the Resolution 
appointing this Committee in which the personnel of the Committee is also 
mentioned. This is one of the most important Committees which has been 
appointed in recent times. I represent I think not less than 90 per cent, of 
the tax-payers in India, because, when you go into the figures, you will find, 
Sir, that the tax-payers in India are the agriculturists and they form the 
bulk of the population. It is for them and in their interests that the Govern¬ 
ment have now to consider if a new way of taxation and a uniform taxation can 
be found. I am really very glad to see that land revenue has been included 
in this inquiry. It means an indirect admission on the part of the Government 
that land revenue is a tax, and that is a very proper admission on the part of the 
Government of India. So far, what has been happening is, that the question 
of land revenue has been confused—people do not know whether it is revenue 
or rent or a tax, in spite of the very clear definition on the part of Baden Powell, 
M157CS * 
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one of the greatest authorities on the }and revenue system, who defined it clear¬ 
ly, as a tax on agricultural incomes. The admission on the part of the Finance 
Department that land revenue is to be treated by the Committee amounts to 
this that the Finance Department in any case is beginning to consider that 
land revenue is a tax, and as such should be included in this inquiry. Dealing 
with the land revenue, Sir, the Resolution says : 

“Similarly as regards land revenue, the Committee will not be required to make 
Suggestions regarding systems of settlement, but it will be within the scopo of the inquiry 
to study the incidence of the land revenue including water rates and to point out any 
defects from the point of view of the canons of taxation or any difficulties in re-adjusting 
the burden of taxation.” 

I think, Sir, this is a most important inquiry so far as the people of India 
are concerned and so far as the agriculturists are concerned ; certain new 
canons of taxation are to be evolved and land revenue to be judged by these. 
It is most essential that in forming our judgments, we should have not only 
academicians on the Committee. If we look at the personnel, we have as the 
President, I think, a great authority on land revenue, Sir Charles Todhun- 
ter. My objection to him however is, has he ever paid any land 
revenue himself ? Has he had anything to do with agriculture ? And the 
House will agree with me that, unless you are directly interested, you never 
really know how a particular tax is going to work. (The Honourable Sir 
Maneckji Dadabhoy: “ What about the Maharaja of Burdwan ? ’ ’). I am 

coming to him immediately. The Maharaja of Burdwan comes from Bengal, 
the land of permanent settlement, where the settlement has not varied for 
over a century. He is not likely to realise what revision of settlement means 
in other parts of India. If he did, I should never object to his appointment 
at all. He would then be the proper person to lay down new canons of taxa¬ 
tion. But Bengal, favourably situated as it is, has never known any change 
in settlement or any revision of settlement such as affects other Provinces. 
So by that fact alone he is precluded from understanding the revenue pro¬ 
blems which exist in other parts of India. 

Then we have a Professor. I do not know if he too has ever been directly 
concerned with agriculture. I should like to make this very clear before this 
House ; that if I had my way, I would have only those who are affected by 
the taxation to sit in judgment and realise how the incidence of the taxation 
works in practice. 

Then, Sir, it is also said that the Committee will consider the question of 
water-rates. The question of water-rates in the Punjab has just been to the 
fore-front; and if I may, Sir, I should like to bring to your notice the policy 
of the Government of India, as to the earning of profits in the matter of 
Railways. In a note which was circulated not long ago it was pointed out 
by the Honourable Mr. Parsons that a profit of 5£ per cent, on capital was 
quite satisfactory, and he said : 

“ It will be generally agreed that 5$ per cent, represents a fair, normal standard of 
revenue—that is to say, if we are consistently earning more than that, then it is desirable 
in the interests of the country that the rates should be reduced.” 

In the case of the water-rate the earnings have been something like 40 per 
cent, and yet the Government in this year of grace have decided to increase 
ihe water rate by another 30 per cent. Why should there be different 
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canons of taxation in these two Departments of State. This q uestion too is 
going to come before this Committee which^is going to consider the question 
of taxation. How is the Committee really going to realise the difficulties 
which exist and the way in which taxation presses on the people ? The land 
revenue problem, Sir, is one of the biggest problems in India. It is no use 
going back to the times of the Moguls ; we have to judge of these things by 
modern standards, and judging them by modern standards I think the Covera- 
ment would be doing a great thing by having a thorough and full inquiry into 
the matter and by having properly qualified men on the Committee who can 
assist in reaching right conclusions. So far as I can see this Committee which 
has been appointed is not likely to reach right conclusions. It has not on it 
experts in agriculture and revenue. I mean no disparagement to the officers 
who have been appointed. I do not mind whether it is a European agricul¬ 
turist or an Indian agriculturi t ; we are all affected in the same way. 
We shall be very happy if a European agriculturi t is appointed on this 
Committee ; he too knows how we are affected by the incidence of taxation 
and how important it is that uniform and clear canons^of taxation should 
govern the land and water-tax. « 

In the discussion which was raised by my Honourable friend, Sir Mancckji 
Dadablioy, the question was discussed at great length. Sir .Purshotamd s 
Thakurdas expressed misgivings regarding the ultimate result of this inquiry; 
at this moment, so far as land revenue is concerned, I have deep misgivings 
regarding this Committee *s reaching right conclusions. It is for these reasons. 
Sir, that I have brought this Resolution directly ^before this House. This 
House represents not only particular interests—it represents the interests 
of the whole of India, and the House will realise that the bulk of tax-payers 
are agriculturists. That being so, is it not fair that at least one member of 
that large class of tax-payers should find a seat on this committee, to be able 
to represent their interests, to show to the Committee how the land revenue 
problem affects them, to work out the averages, to lead them on to find out 
the average holding and the average cost of production and determine the 
surplus ? I think that is the only course possible, if this inquiry is to be of 
any use at all to the large bulk of the population of this country. If the 
Finance Department thinks that it can go on the data available in the depart¬ 
ments, I am very doubtful if it would reach right conclusions. The one 
objection which has been raised to the appointment of a representative of 
agricultural interests on this Committee is that it is a matter for experts to 
decide. I really should like to know, when my Honourable friend, the 
Finance Member stands up to reply, what he means by an expert. Would 
you call a man who has never been to a medical college who has never attend¬ 
ed any patients a medical expert ? Would you call a man who has never 
grown any crops an expert in matters of land revenue ? If not, then I do 
not know what he reallyg means by an expert. I hope the House will realise 
the great importance which has to be attached to this Taxation Committee. 
I welcome this Committee and I move this Resolution only in the hope 
that the decisions of this Committee may be more effective, may afford relief 
to the people who need it, may define new canons of taxation and at the sanm 
time treat land revenue as a tax and afford relief to the agriculturist. I 
this connection I have the high authority of Sir Harcourt Butler whos n 
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sympathy with the people is very* well known. Before he left the United Pro¬ 
vinces, he left a note on the land revenue problem, and that note sums up the 
whole situation in the clearest possible manner. I would have welcomed 
him as the President of this Committee. He has the heart and the vision to 
understand agricultural problems of India. 

Now, Sir, in putting this motion before the House I hope that the House, 
acting in the interests of the large mass of the population of Tndia, will pass 
this Resolution and will press on the Government the need of appointing an 
agricultural expert who alone can be a land revenue expert on this Com* 
mi t tee. 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. Me WATT MRS (Finance Secretary) : Sir, 
the Honourable Mover of this Resolution has, 1 am pleased to see, confined his 
speech strictly to the terms of his Resolution. The reason why 1 venture to 
say that is because a Resolution couched in much wider terms and dealing with 
this same question of the taxation inquiry has been tabled for discussion on 
Monday; and if the Honourable .Mover had traversed wider ground I might 
have found it nec e.-snry to go beyond what I propose to say now. The Honour¬ 
able Mover reminded us that lie put the very question which is the subject of 
this Resolution to the Honourable Finance Member on tin* 1th February last 
when we were discussing the Honourable Mr. P. C. Sethna’s Resolution regard¬ 
ing a widrr economic inquiry, and the reply given by the Finance Member was 
roughly as he stated, that he did not think a special representative of agricul¬ 
turists would be in place on a committee of this character. What I have to 
say to-day is really very little more than an elaboration of the same point. 
The House will remember that this Taxation Inquiry Committee was decided 
on after very careful consultation with Local Governments and the terms of 
reference proved extremely difficult to settle in view of the very divergent 
interests of Local Governments in these matters. But the terms of reference 
which have been unanimously accepted by Local Governments are, I gather, 
not challenged by the Honourable Mover of the Resolution ; and those terms 
strictly limit the scope of inquiry so far as land revenue is concerned. This 
was done deliberately because it was felt by the representatives of the Provinces 
who were experts in agriculture, although they may not have grown crops, 
that the extension of this inquiry to land revenue systems and land revenue 
policy might lead to the whole inquiry being carried on for two or three years 
and would require to have representatives on the Committee who understood 
land revenue in more than one Province ; in other words, we should have to 
expand the Committee by four or five members, who understood different 
systems of land revenue. The Honourable Member’s own speech proves the 
point because he challenged the Maharaja of Burdwan’s knowledge of land 
revenue systems outside Bengal. In other word-’, he wants on this Com¬ 
mittee a number of people who understand the systems of land revenue in 
different parts of the country. The fact of the matter is that this Committee 
was deliberately limited in its scope and therefore limited in numbers, in order 
that it should be a practical inquiry into the technology of taxation which 
would give us practical results at an early date. 

As was explained in the debate on Mr. Sethna’s Resolution, it is not neces- 
f ar j tht.t the institution of this inquiry 1 hould estop a wider inquiry into the 
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economic condition of the country and in fact as a result of the Resolution 
accepted by this Council Local Governments have been consulted on that 
wider issue, and most of the replies have beeft received which show that a great 
deal of preliminary work in the way of inquiry lias already been done or is 
being undertaken by Local Governments. It is on a wider committee, if one 
is appointed, that representatives of various specialised interests might possibly 
find a place ; but if we are to represent one particular interest, such as agri¬ 
culturists, I think there would be a quite legitimate claim from those who 
represent a considerable body of lax-paye: s -and certainly a very considerable 
volume of taxation in other walks of life ; 1 refer to commerce, industry, 
mining and so on. It may be true that 90% of the population of this country 
are agriculturists or dependent on agriculture; but that is by no means the 
proportion of taxation which they pay as compared with the total tax-payers 
of the country. 

That, Sir, is really my answer to this Resolution, that wc do not want 
the Committee to be widely extended in numbers, nor to undertake an inquiry 
which may be indefinitely prolonged in time. I would join issue with the 
Honourable Member when he says that an expert in land revenue, must, neces¬ 
sarily be an agriculturist himself. In fact, we have I think among Govern¬ 
ment servants a number of people whom I should conhdenily call experts 
in land revenue, but they certainly have never been practising agriculturists. 
The Chairman of this very Committee has for many years been an experienced 
district oHicer and is very well versed in the land revenue system of one part 
of the country at any rate. Rut, in addition to that, I would point out that 
he has been a member at different times of two of the large Taxation Depart¬ 
ments in this country. lie was for a number of years Collector of Customs. 
He was after that the greatest expert in India on Excise, having personally 
revised the whole of the excise system in the Central Provinces and the Kashmir 
State, and for three years afterwards was Inspector General of Excise with 
the Government of India in Simla. After that he returned to Madras as Chief 
Secretary and as Member of Council, and thus came into personal contact 
with all the intricate taxation problems both before and since the Reforms, 
and had experience of the difficult questions which arise between the Central 
Government and Local Governments in respect of taxation. The same applies 
to the Maharaja of Burdwan and to Mr. Paranjpye. One of their greatest 
qualifications, apart from their personal qualifications, is that they have an 
intimate knowledge of these taxation questions as affecting Provincial Govern¬ 
ments in recent years since the Reforms. The other two members of the 
Committee I need scarcely say represent taxation experience and theory in 
England in the person of Sir Percy Thompson, and speciali -,ed economic know¬ 
ledge in the person of a distinguished Muhammadan economist from the Aligarh 
University. I think the House will be well advised if they leave the person¬ 
nel of the Committee as it is. This does not mean that particular interests 
will be neglected. It is premature for me before the Committee meets out 
here in November to try to define more clearly the form in which they will 
invite the collaboration of the representatives of different interests. But 
it is obvious that they will have to be in the closest consultation not only with 
Local Governments and their experts but with the unofficial representatives 
of different interests, agriculture, industry and commerce ; and I have no doubt 
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whatever that among others the Honourable the Mover of this Resolution will 
place at their disposal the benefit of his great experience and knowledge. That, 
Sir, is all I have to say, and I hope the Honourable Member will not press his 
Resolution. 

The Honourable Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH : I will. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN (West 
Punjab : Muhammadan): Sir, to-day I stand to oppose the Resolution of 
my friend. I have been now nearly 20 years in the Council and every time 
such a case has come up, 1 have backed it up. I have got tired of it because 
I absolutely know now that the agriculturists are step-sons and nobody is 
going to do anything for them. When this Resolution came up, I knew 
that the Hohouiable mover would be simply speaking to a wall, and the same 
has 1 e< n the fact. No doubt, Sardar Sahib is a very chivalrous man and has 
brought this Resolution up though he knew of this. But what is the use ? 
The best thing, I think, is to leave the agriculturists to their fate and, now 
that the high water mark has been reached, I think they will show that before 
dying at any rate they must howl. What has happened to them apart from 
all these various settlements in which the revenue has been'increasing ? Now, 
this time the water-rate that has been imposed is a burden unbearable, and I 
think that they will show that it is unbearable by other acts. We are the well- 
wishers of the Government and, knowing that the agriculturists are 99 per 
cent, or something like that and are the backbone of the whole country, we 
want that the Government and the agriculturists should always be friendly, 
because they are those who fought the wars for them and shed their blood and 
even got these reforms. But unfortunately T do not know why—each time that 
anything is said for them, it is spoken to deaf ears. As to the taxation, Sir, 
I think one lias to say it over and over again because the subject is the same. 
The proper son—the money lender—does not pay anything for income up to 
Rs. 2,0C0, while an agriculturist, for half a Kami of land, must pay. It 
does not matter if his children are sitting without any food or anything else. 
It is for this, Sir, that I ask the Sardar Sahib in despair to withdraw his Reso¬ 
lution because there is no use of moving it. The Government are not going 
to help us nor are the moneyed classes. We look up only to God who will 
help us. 

The Honourable Sir ZULFIKAR AL1 KIIAN (East Punjab : Muham¬ 
madan) : Sir, I give my whole hearted support to the Resolution which my 
Honourable friend on my right has moved. I have listened to the very indig¬ 
nant speech which my Honourable friend Nawab Sir Umar Hayat Khan has 
just delivered and he is right when he says that,when a question which concerns 
the zamindars and landholders comes up before the Councils, it gets no support, 
and it is a pity that those people who form the backbone of the Government 
should be neglected in this manner. All of us who belong to the soil realise 
that on the contentment and prosperity of the masses depends the happiness 
of the country and the well-being of the country. Why then, in the name of 
justice, Sir, should their just demands be ignored ? I know that the Govern¬ 
ment need money for their expenditure but for those who are paying so much 
already towards the expenses of the Government any further taxation would 
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be the last straw on the back of the camel hnd if remedies are to be devised for 
lightening their burdens, Sir, I submit that a man who sympathises with them 
wholeheartedly and who knows their neecls and their petty cares must be 
appointed on such committees to help their case properly. With these few 
words, Sir, I support the Resolution* 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE (Berar: Nominated Non¬ 
official) : Sir, I wish to submit a few observations on this subject, and the 
first observation which I make is that I remember a conversation that I had 
in this Council at Delhi when I asked as to what was the average income of 
an Indian and then they said—this was a highly technical subject. I said it 
was a very plain question. You want to tax me : I would like you to tell 
me how much I am worth. It might be I am only worth Rs. 100 and you 
want to tax me on the scale of Rs. 5,000—the thing will be improper. Yes, 
but they said it was a very difficult question. Then how are agriculturists 
going to be taxed without knowing what their income is ? Their income is a 
very complicated thing to determine because there is the plough, there is the 
bullock, sometimes they are attacked by locusts and so forth. When and 
how is their income to be determined ? And unless a person is very familiar 
with all the factors which go to make up the income of the agriculturists, how 
is he to know ? I have heard it said that it is not necessary for a Taxation 
Committee to know all about agriculture. Then what is it that is necessary 
for a person to know in order to tax me ? I once had a lengthy controversy 
as to whether the land revenue collected is really a tax or a rent. If it is rent 
then certain obligations attach to the landlord and it is a responsibility. 
Are Government willing to take it ? Then the canals are dug by the land¬ 
lord to improve his land. They should be free and the land holder should 
not be charged for them. If it is a tax then the collection ought to be made by 
the Government from the land holders and should not be charged to the agri¬ 
culturist. Similarly, various other considerations may arise. This question 
is a very important one which the Honourable Sardar Jogendra Singh brought 
out, namely, that the first thing to determine is whether it is a tax or a 
rent. And what obligation the private landlord has to meet the Government 
would have to meet as a supreme landlord. 

Another point that struck me as rather peculiar is that we have got so 
many land systems- there are nine Provinces and that we should require nine 
experts. Where is the objection ? If you require 9 people to come in, it is all 
the better, because then the interests of the agriculturists will be properly 
represented. But I believe there are revenue officers who have served in more 
than one Province. Probably they know more about the land system in more 
than one Province. They probably have been brought into contact with people 
who actually till the land and raise the crops. They would serve a useful 
purpose by being put on the committee and then this number of 9 could be 
reduced to 3, and out of those 3, or in addition to them one who is actually, 
if not personally, cultivating land would be very useful. 

Another remark was made as to who contributes the most. The mercan¬ 
tile people contribute the largest amount of money. The agriculturists may 
be large in number, but they do not contribute so much. My reply to that 
is, “ Do you judge of the happiness of the whole people by the person who 
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pays most or by the persons who number most ? ” Happiness, if it is to be 
general, is to be determined not upon the capacity of the man to pay but the 
number of people who come into the category. Nearly 80% in India are 
agriculturists. It is therefore; proper to adopt measures that will allay the fears 
of the 80% rather than of the 20% who may, because of their richness, con¬ 
tribute crores of rupees to the Government. That matters nothing. So the 
question as to who is to be taxed, how he is to be taxed, what his income is— 
all these factors have to be taken into consideration. If peace, good govern¬ 
ment and the happiness of the people are to be secured, I humbly submit 
that agriculturists are the people who ought to be very much represented on 
this Committee. This matter was talked of before and is also discussed to-day. 

1 generally do not agree with my Honourable friend Sir Umar llayat Khan, 
but it happens, I cm very glad to say, that on this one subject at least, he and 
T meet, and we do believe that the interests of agriculturists have been very 
much neglected. Notwithstanding what wo hear talked of in favour of the 
agriculturists, nothing is done for them. Their position is to be determined 
by certain exports, who may be al»lc and \erv good gentlemen, for what I 
know - I do not want to say anything against the m but they have no experience 
of the eendition of the Indian agriculturist to 1m* taxed. It. is the play of 
Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark in it. 1 humbly therefore, so far as 
it lies in my power end within my knowledge, heartily support the proposition 
brought forward by my .Honourable friend 8ardav Jngtiidra Singh. 

The Honourable I)r. Mian Shi MUHAMMAD SHAFT (Haw Member): 
Sir, being myself a hereditary land owner and agriculturist, I am very naturally 
in sympathy with the sentiments underlying the speech delivered by my 
Honourable friend Colonel Sir Umar I layat Khan. But I am afraid that in this 
particular instance his misgivings with regard to the Taxation Committee are 
not just ified. 

The Honourable Sahdar JOGENDRA SINGH: They are based on 
facts. 

The Honourable 1)r. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFT : Perhaps 
my Honourable and gallant friend docs not know that Dr. Ilyder, who has 
been nominated a Member of this Committee, belongs to a very important 
agricultural tribe in the Punjab. 

The Honourable Mr. YAM1N KHAN (United Provinces West: Mu¬ 
hammadan) : Does he belong to the Punjab ? 

The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFI: If my 
Honourable friend will turn up the list of declared agricultural tribes in the 
Rawalpindi district, he will find that Lodi Pathans are a recognised agricultural 
tribe in the Punjab. Dr. Hyder belongs to a village in that district and is 
a member of an agricultural family. At the same time, as an economist, being 
a Professor of Economics in the Aligarh University, he is not only an expert in 
the subject which he will have to deal with, but he is also a representative of an 
agricultural tribe. He will, I have no doubt, have the interests of the agricul¬ 
tural classes in the Punjab and the agricultural producers generally at heart 
and will bear those interests in mind when taking part in the deliberations of this 
Committee. 
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The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAY AT KHAN: May 
I know how much land he has got and whether it is in the colonies ? 

The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD SHAF1: I am unable 
to inform my Honourable friend what is the area of land which he possesses. 
But I am perfectly certain that members of agricultural tribes, whether they 
have thousands of acres of land as my Honourable friend, or whether they 
have 5 or 10 kanals of land, have got the same spirit and the same desire to 
promote the agricultural interests. In fact, my Honourable friend himself 
pointed out that a zamindar owning one kanal of land has to pay tax to Gov¬ 
ernment and to contribute to the public exchequer, while money-lenders 
who make Rs. 1,999 pay no tax at all. An agriculturist, whether lie be a large 
landowner or whether he be a small landowner, has got the right agricultural 
spirit in him, and I have no doubt that this gentleman, who is a member of an 
agricultural tribe and who is at the same time an expert in the subject with which 
this Committee will deal, will bear in mind the interests of his own class. 

The Honourable Mr. YAMIN KHAN : Sir, I give my hearty support 
to the Resolution moved by my Honourable friend Sardar Jogendra Singh. 
I personally think it not proper to discuss personalities which have been 
brought into the House in this matter to-day. I would refrain from passing 
any remarks about the capacity of any particular member of the Committee 
which is sitting on the Taxation Committee. With due deference to the 
members who form that Committee and to the Government servants who 
have acquired experience in the matter of revenue and agriculture, I differ 
from my Honourable friend Mr. Me Watters in this respect. I have got the 
greatest regard for Government servants who have acquired great experience in 
this respect. But at the same time they have got one particular view point. 
They see from a different angle of vision than that of the producer himself. 
The policy of the Government has been challenged repeatedly in the local 
Councils in the different Provinces. In my own Province, Sir, last time when 
the Budget for settlement was presented to the Council, the Council by a huge 
majority rejected that Budget. They demanded that there should be 
a permanent revenue settlement in those Provinces. Sir, what is the posi¬ 
tion of the agriculturist now and what is the condition of land '{ We have 
to see to that. It is not a question how much land is producing at present. 
We all know that land has reached its maximum capacity and is not yielding 
an increasing return but is now yielding a decreasing return. Of course, when 
the limit has been reached, that is the proper time to consider the question 
properly and thoroughly, not from the view point of the person who wants to 
get the most from the land, but from the view point of the persons who are 
going to suffer by having this continuous decreasing returns from the land. 
Sir, as the representative of a constituency which is at present mostly a consti¬ 
tuency of zamindars, and being myself a zamindar having to deal with this 
question every day, I know perfectly well that the difficulties which are arising 
in the financial condition of the zamindars are very acute and the producers 
are suffering a great deal. It is not right to say, as my Honourable friend 
Mr. McWatters says, that the agriculturists are nQt paying as much as other 
people. From whose pocket really does that money come ultimately ? Ul¬ 
timately the money comes in every respect from the pockets of the consumers. 
Who are the consumers ? This big population are the consumers and not the 
M157CS b2 
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people who are running a few mills in the big cities. Every time, Sir, 
we have seen that whenever U question arises that a little increment 
be made on the cotton excise duty or anything of that kind, where 
there is a rise of say one pice in the rupee, we find a huge body 
raising loud voices in protest and saying that the pockets of the consumers 
will be affected, and why affect the poor people, and so on. But in this question 
the poor producer who is also a consumer of most of the articles which are 
produced has to pay ; and we have to see to his pocket. We have to see under 
what conditions he is producing the articles which are consumed by himself and 
others as well. For instance this Committee may go and inquire about the 
cotton mills but unless you know how the cotton mills may be affected and 
unless we know in what conditions the men are producing the cotton, we 
cannot know anything about it. So it is necessary and we must recommend 
to the Government that there should be a person who is properly acquainted 
with these problems and with the conditions which prevail at this time. Unless 
that is done it will be only a one-sided view which will be represented to the 
country. It is no use people coming here to give evidence before the Taxation 
Committee unless we have on the Committee a man who knows the real condi¬ 
tions under which these articles are produced and who would be sympathetic 
and a person who could write a report which would really be useful to the 
Government. Sir, it has always been the practice of the Government, whenever 
a Committee has been appointed, to have some representative of the persons 
who are going to be affected by the report of that Committee. In this respect 
of course we may know that there are persons who understand these questions, 
but a representative of the people who are going to be affected by the report and 
by the ultimate findings of the Committee—such a person is not present. What 
will be the result ? We shall have all the zamindars and tenants saying 
“ This is the report of a committee which did not understand our situation, 
which did not know under what conditions we are labouring. Every time the 
settlement comes over our heads and we have to pay double the revenue 
that is demanded.” And what is happening every time ? The settlement 
comes to a place, a zamindar purchases land at Rs. 400. He invests his capital 
in purchasing the land. Now the next settlement comes and instead of a rupee 
he has to pay Rs. 1-8-0 and so this land which he purchased for Rs. 400 now 
becomes not worth Rs. 300 because he has to pay out of his income to the 
Government in the shape of land revenue which he would not have had to pay 
if the settlement had not come. The ultimate result is he increases his rent on . 
the tenant. The poor tenant has to pay, and this increased rent has to go 
towards the cost of production. The cost of production is increasing in every 
matter and the result is the prices of all these commodities are going up and 
up every day. I have heard many times that the zamindars cannot produce 
wheat under Rs. 4 per maund. It is not paying. What will be the result ? 
If the prices go down normally, the tenant will not be willing to have 
the land under those conditions and with that revenue which they have 
to pay at present. This is a very serious problem because 80 per cent, 
of the population in India is engaged in this labour in agriculture. There¬ 
fore, I think, Sir, this is a right and just demand which my Honourable 
friend has put before the House and that it should be accepted—that is, to 
have on this Committee at least one member who knows these difficult problems. 
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This is nothing. It need not alter the construction of the present Committee ; 
it will not mean anything else. It will not involve any such heavy expenditure 
that the Government cannot accept. We want one member added to the 
personnel who will know these things and advise properly. I do not see why 
the Government should ask the Mover in such a matter to withdraw his Resolu¬ 
tion and why they should not accept this little demand which is put to them by 
my Honourable friend, so I give my wholehearted support to this Resolution. 

The Honourable Mr. R. P. KARANDIKAR (Bombay Non-Muham¬ 
madan) : Sir, I have great pleasure in supporting the Resolution that has been 
placed before this House, and not in the words of despair addressed by my 
friend the Honourable the Nawab Sahib, who addressed those words of despair 
on the proposal of this Resolution. That was not so much directed at the Mover 
of the Resolution as to bring home to Honourable Members of this House the 
necessity of looking more closely into this question. When the Resolution 
speaks of a representative, I would not restrict it only to one representative 
as the gentlemen who preceded me wanted to do. Having regard to the larger 
purpose and that all over India 80 or 85 per cent, of the people are agriculturists, 
I really feel that no Committee that is to move about obtaining information and 
making their results acceptable can afford to ignore the interests of the agricul¬ 
turists. I therefore appeal to this House, in spite of what may be said with 
reference to the qualifications of the members who are already on the Com¬ 
mittee, and T do not mean to say that we are going to scan the qualifications of 
those members—we have no right to, nor have we the means to nor do we 
propose to do that,—we trust them. What this Resolution wants is that- its 
functions might be enlarged very substantially if this Committee had on it 
representatives of all interests possible. 

I have no hesitation in supporting the proposition. 

The Honourable Raja Sir RAMPAL SINGH (United Provinces Central: 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to make a few observations on the Resolution 
that is before the House. At the outset I must confess that 1 have no great 
command over the language in which these discussions are carried on and so 
I shall not be able to give full expression to the feelings which are revolving 
in ‘my heart. Sir, I fully endorse what has been expressed by my friend on 
2 p M my left that gradually a feeling of despair is coming over the minds 
of the agriculturists ; and the reason is that on the one side Govern¬ 
ment seem to be indifferent to their interests and on the other side some people 
think that agriculturists have no claim on a democracy. No doubt we do 
receive Jip sympathy from the Government officials now and then ; but when 
our real interests are involved we see that we are generally forsaken. I am not 
very much acquainted with the qualifications of the members of the Com¬ 
mittee that has been appointed, but as far as I can find out none of them really 
knows where the shoe pinches. It is in my opinion extremely necessary that 
those who suffer from the present system of land revenue assessment should 
have a representative on the Committee because he will be able to represent the 
real grievances of the agriculturists. My friend, the Honourable the Leader 
of the House has said that he himself is a zamindar and has great sympathy 
with zamindari interests ; but he has pleaded that there are one or two members 
on the Committee who will be able to represent fully the zamindari interests. 
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Well, Sir, at present he is on the Treasury Benches ; I am sure if he had been 
on this side of the House he would have very gladly supported this Resolution, 
and not only supported this Resolution but fought with the Government for not 
having allowed one representative of the zamindars and agriculturists to sib 
on this Committee. With these words, I wholeheartedly extend my support to 
the Resolution that has been moved by my Honourable friend Sardar Jogendra 
Singh. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR FROOM (Bombay Chamber of Com¬ 
merce) : Sir, I support this Resolution. But \ only propose to say a few 
words in connection with it. I preface my remarks however, by begging to 
differ with the previous speaker, my Honourable friend, Raja Sir Rampal 
Singh, when he said that he spoke our language with considerable difficulty. 
I think he speaks and expresses himself in the language of this Council exceed¬ 
ingly well. 

Sir, 1 support this Resolution from the point of view of the agriculturist 
and from their point of view that they feel they have a distinct grievance. I 
do not always support people who air grievances, but on this occasion I think 
the grievances should be recognised as real; and I wish that when this matter 
was discussed sometime ago the Finance Member had thought fit to adopt the 
suggestion then. Even now it is not too late to agree to this Resolution and 
thereby to allow the agriculturists of this country to feel that their interests 
are well considered by the Government. The appointment of a representative 
of agriculture on the Taxation Committee does not at once mean a reduction 
in the water-rate or the land tax ; but there will be a feeling amongst the great 
proportion of the population of this country—and I would add the loyal pro¬ 
portion of the population of this country—that they have had some one to look 
after their interests in all matters on which the Committee is invited to give 
an opinion. 

The Honourable Dr. DWARKANATII MtTTER (West Bengal: Non- 
Muhanmiadan) : Sir, I see a general feeling among the Members in this 
Council that there should be a representative of the agriculturists in this Tax¬ 
ation Committee. It lias been said and generally said from high places by 
the Government that the agriculturists are the real people of this country ; if 
I remember aright. Lord Curzon when he was Viceroy of India said that the 
agrieuburists are the toiling and voiceless millions who constitute the real 
people of I ndia. That being so. Sir, I feel that the feeling round me is a feeling 
which cannot be disregarded and which must be respected. It is true that in 
the personnel of the Committee there is from my Province the Maharaja of 
Burdwan who, although he is a landlord, has at any rate been a Member for 
five years of the Governor's Executive Council and as Revenue Member un¬ 
doubtedly has some experience in matters of taxation. I also find Dr. 
Faranjpve, a distinguished University man, who was also the Revenue Mem¬ 
ber of the Bombay Executive Council and is also one of the members of the 
Committee (The Honourable Mr. G. S. Khaparde: “ He was the Education 
Minister, not the Revenue Member.”) I am told by the Honourable the 
Leader of the House that Dr. Hyder who is a professor of political economy 
in the Aligarh College is a person who is fit to be on a committee with regard 
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to taxation inquiry. I find that Mr. McWatters is not willing to accept this* 
Resolution ; but may I suggest to him a middle course which may be accept¬ 
able to him, that if the personnel has already been constituted and if there is 
nothing in the terms of reference to limit it, that it is possible for the Govern¬ 
ment to co-opt a member of this description, who will be a representative of the 
agriculturist class when they proceed to this inquiry 1 Even if the terms of 
reference do limit the members of the Committee and prevent them from co¬ 
opting such a member, the terms might be expanded and the Government 
might meet the wishes of the House so far as to co-opt a member of the agricul¬ 
turists class so that the agriculturists who are the real people of the country 
might be represented on it. I therefore appeal to the Honourable Mr. 
McWatters to see that the wishes of this House are respected in this behalf. 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. A. BELL (Bengal Chamber of Commerce) : 
Sir, T did not propose to speak on this Resolution at all; but I have- been very 
much impressed by the arguments put forward by inv Honourable friends on 
my left. They seem to me to have made an appeal which is so strong thai. it 
can hardly be resisted, reasonably, by Government. I have a I wo. vs been 
struck in this House by the splendid loyalty of the representatives of th<‘ agri¬ 
cultural interests, and I think that they are deserving of recognition which, in 
this ease, they have not received. There seems to have been some difficulty 
put forward, I think, by my Honourable friend, Mr. McWatters, to having one 
representative to represent the interests of every Province. But I do not 
think that the Resolui ion need be confined to one representative. If it he felt 
that agriculture is of sufficient importance, more representatives than one 
might be appointed in order that all the different Provinces, if their differences 
be so very great —may be represented. I strongly support the Resolution 
moved by my Honourable friend. 

The Honourable Mr. A. 0. Me WATTERS (Finance Secretary): Sir, 

I admit that I have been extremely impressed by the unanimity of opinion 
among non-official Members in this House on this question, and I may say 
that, in view of this unanimity of opinion, I do not propose to press further 
the Government objection to this Resolution. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN: 
Thank you. 

The Honourable Sir DINSHAW WACHA (Bombay : Nominated Non¬ 
official) : Sir, I would like to say only one word. I entirely agree with what 
has fallen from my Honourable friend Ur. Dwarkanath Mittcr. It would be 
the best thing to have members co-opted from the different Provinces as the 
Committee would find while going round the country that agricultural.con¬ 
ditions vary. So that if a competent member might be co-opted in each 
Province this would give great and general satisfaction. 

The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFI: Might I, Sir, 
with your permission say this much on behalf of the Government, that, in so 
far assf the method of representation is concerned,—whether it should be as 
suggested by my Honourable friend, Dr. Mitter, that the representative of the 
agricultural communities in each Province could be co-opted to this Committee 
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or whether a representative of agriculture should be added to the Committee 
that is a matter to which the Government will give its best consideration. 

The Honourable Sardar J OGENDRA SINGH : I rise, Sir, to sincerely 
thank the House for the support that it has given to this Resolution. It has 
once more demonstrated that in all problems that affect the country the House 
has a sane and sensible view and gives its support to all things that are good 
and true. 

Regarding the appointment of a member to the Committee, I think the 
Government would be well advised to appoint one member at least to this 
Committee, and then co-opt, if necessary, as the Committee goes round to the 
various Provinces. The problem of taxation is a great problem, Sir, and the 
question of taxation should not be lightly treated or treated in haste. I am 
sure the House will agree with me that, even if the inquiry takes a longer 
time and causes a little more expenditure, the House should not grudge it, 
but should insist on the whole question being thoroughly sifted, so that the 
basis of taxation might be placed on a firm foundation, equitable in all res¬ 
pects. It only remains for me to thank the Government for accepting this 
Resolution and showing that the Government realise their responsibility 
to the large population that they represent. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Do I understand that the 
Honourable Member, in view of the Government assurance, asks leave to 
withdraw his Resolution ? 

Tiie Honourable Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH : My Resolution has 
been accepted, Sir. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Does the Honourable Member 
in charge wish to reply ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTERS : No, Sir, I am not opposing 
the Resolution. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Resolution moved : 

“ That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that a represent*, 
ti vo of tho producers may be appointed on the proposed Committee which is to inquire 
regarding taxation.” 

The question is that this Resolution be accepted. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday, the 19th 
September, 1924. 
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The Council met at the Council Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, the 
Honourable the President in the Chair, 


QUESTION AND ANSWER, 

»Sni Edward Cook’s resignation of his appointment as Secretary" 
to the High Commissioner for India. 

41G. The Honourable Dr. Str DEV A Pit AS AD SARVADFIIKARY: 
Under what circumstances and for what reasons was Sir Edward Cook trans¬ 
ferred from his appointment as Secretary to the High Commissioner in 
England ? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT : Sir Edward Cook asked to be 
relieved of his appointment for private reasons. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DE VA PRASAD SARVA DTI IK ARY: May 
I ask a supplementary question ? Is it likeiv that Sir Edward Cook will 
come back to India and take his place in the United Provinces where lie has 
been gazetted t 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT : I cannot say what Sir Edwaid 
Cook’s intentions arc. 


INDIAN POST OFFICE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY: (Secretary, Department of 
Industries and Labour): I beg to move : 

“ That the Bill further to amend the Indian PostOflif*' Act, 1898, for certain purposes, 
as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration.” 

This is a very simple little measure and I do not think that I need detain, 
the Council for more than a minute or two with an explanation. Most 
Honourable Members are probably aware that the use-of stamping machines 
has recently been authorised for the stamping of letters in place of postage 
stamps. This is a measure which was authorised by the International Postal 
Convention which was held in Madrid in 1920. The advantages of these 
machines to large users of postage stamps, such as big commercial firms or 
big Departments, are obvious, and I do not propose to go into any detail, 
nor need I describe the machines themselves in detail. They are very 
ingenious. They consist of two or three meters, one being an invisible meter 
which can only be set by an officer of the pest cilice. Each machine has to 
be licensed by the post office, and is under the control of the post office. The 
machine is set at a certain figure according to the wishes of the user, say, 
Rs. 200 or 300, and when that amount has been expended in the sUrrqirg 
of letters, the machine is automatically locked and cannot be used any further, 
UiodCS \ ( I18 j ) a 
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that is to say, till it is reset by an officer of the post office. The Government 
have considered this matter carefully and are satisfied that there is practically 
no danger of fraud on the postal revenue from tampering with the machines 
themselves. The machines are fool-proof and thief-proof. But it is obvious 
that steps have to be taken to prevent the counterfeiting of impressions of 
these machines, so as to put ihein in exactly the same position as postage 
chimps and render the counterfeiting of these impressions liable to the same 
penalties. That, Sir, is the only object of this very snuill measure. 

The motion was adopted. 

Glauses 1,2, and 3, and the Title and Preamide were added to the Bill. 

Thk 1 Ionourablk Mr. A. ][. LEY : Sir, I move : 

9 

“ That. the Hill further to aim* id thu Indian I Vs l Oilicc Act, 189S, fur c: 1 tain purposes, 
a? p is<ed by the Legislative Assend ly, bo 

r rhe motion was ado]>ted. 


IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA (AMENDMENT) BTLL/ 

Thk Honourable Mr. A. 0. Me WATTERS (Finance Secretary) : Sir, 
I beg to move : 

“That the Hill to amend the Imperial Bank of Tndia Act, 1920, as passed by ths 
Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration.” 

Sir, the genesis of this Bill was a promise which was made by the Honour¬ 
able the Finance Member rather more than a year ago, when the action taken 
by Government in connection with the Alliance Bank affair was being discussed 
in another place. It was common ground between Government and its critics 
that it was undesirable that the Imperial Bank should have to wait upon 
Government in a matter of this kind, and that it should be dependent upon 
Government before it could render the assistance which was necessary either 
to prevent or to mitigate the consequences of a serious financial crisis. The 
object of this Bill is simply to give effect to that promise and to relax the 
ordinary provisions of the Imperial Bank of India Act in cases where the 
Imperial Bank considers it desirable to take action of this kind. I have little 
doubt that this Council will agree without hesitation that this is in principle a 
very desirable measure. The Bill was introduced last March in the Assembly 
and was circulated for opinions. Those opinions will have been read by all 
Members of this House and they will see that there has been practical unanimity 
in favour of the Bill. The Bill was then referred to a Select Committee where 
certain amendments were made, and it has now come to us. The Bill, there¬ 
fore, has been already very fully considered. 

With regard to some points of detail, in the discussion in the other House, 
an addition was made to make it clear that this Bill referred only to banking 
companies registered under the Indian Companies Act which had a rupee 
capital. I may say that there are no companies registered under the Indian 
Companies Act which have not got rupee capital, and as a matter of fact 
Government aie adv ised that it is extremely doubtful whether a company with 
sl\iliLp capital can be registered under that Act. But as there has been no 
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authoritative decision on the point, it was considered that there would be no 
harm in making this matter explicit since it was Government’s intention that 
this Bill should be confined to assistance *to Banking companies with rupee 
capital. A second point which was made clear in the amendment suggested 
by the Select Committee was that the Imperial Bank should be able to give 
this assistance in combination, if necessary, with other banks. There is one 
other point 1 wish to refer to because it is not included in the Bill itself. The 
Select Committee observed that it was very important that action of this kind 
should be taken with due caution, and therefore they considered it desirable 
that, before taking any action of this kind, the Imperial Bank shou 1 1 have a 
proper valuation made of the assets of the banking company which it proposed 
to assist, and that the assistance which it was to give should be limited to a 
definite proportion of those assets as ascertained ; and further they considered 
that any action of this kind must receive the prior approval either of the Central 
Board of the .Bank or, in case of extreme emergency, of the committee of the 
Central Board. The Select Committee did not suggest including these provi¬ 
sions in the Bill itself, but they considered it desirable that they should be 
included in the bye-laws of the Bank. I may point out to the House that the 
bye-laws of the Bank have to be framed with the previous approval of the 
Governor General in Council under section 31 of the Imperial Bank of India 
Act and these suggestions of the tSelect Committee will be considered in due 
course. 

There is only one other point. When the Bill was before the other TIouso 
an amendment was moved and carried extending the provisions of the Bill to 
co-operative societies. In the opinion of Government that amendment was 
not really a good one. The object of the Bill which deals with financial crises 
scarcely applies to the conditions under which co-operative societies work,, 
and apart from that Government consider it very desirable that these societiei 
should not leam to depend upon Government or outside assistance but should 
stand upon their own feet; also from the point of view of the Imperial Bank 
itself it is not desirable that large amounts of its funds should be locked up iu 
securities such as those possessed by these agricultural societies which are not 
of an easily realisable character. 

These views were presented in the other House but the amendment was 
carried. Now Government consider that this amendment is not an improve* 
ment, but, at the same time, the Bill is a permissive one and, in view of the 
considerations that I have pointed out, the Imperial Bank will naturally act 
with considerable caution before venturing to give assistance of this nature. 
In view of the fact that the Bill is permissive Government do not propose to 
move an amendment deleting this provision, 

I hope that the House will agree that the Bill is a desirable one. I think 
that the mere fact of its being on the Statute-book will in itself help to prevent 
the necessity for the use of these provisions. Their existence will inspire con¬ 
fidence and confidence is the very breath of life of banking. 

The Honourable Sir DINSHAW WACHA (Bombay: Nominated Non* 
official) : I welcome this little amendment of the Imperial Bank of India 
Act. It is a very good one; it is a very judicious one, and as the Honourable 
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Mr. Me Watters says it will certain, ] y inspire confidence in the mercantile and 
banking public. I am very glad to see that this amending Bill has been 
introduced and J welcome the pi opt. sal. 

Tiie IIoncurali e the PRESIDENT : The queatien is : 

“That the Bill to amend the Imperial Bank of India Act, 1020,as passed by tbs 
Legislative Assembly, U* taken into consider at ion.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1, the Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. A. 0 . Me WATTERS : 1 move : 

“That the Bill, as passed by the* Legislative Atsembly, Ic lasted.” 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

“That the Bill to amend the Imperial Bank of India Act, lt’£0, ss passed by the 
Legislative Assembly, be passed.” 

The motion was udopted. 


INDIAN CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR (Home Secretary) : 1 move : 

“ That the Bill further to amend the Indian Penal Cede and Code of Criminal Proce¬ 
dure, 1898, for the purpose of allording greater protection to poisons under the age of 
eighteen years, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration.” 

This, Sir, is a brief Bill which is nevertheless an important one. I do 
not think however that 1 need detain the House very long as the matter which 
it contains has been before the public and some aspects of it at least have 
been already before the House. I will therefore begin uith the year 1912. 
In that year, Mr. M. Dadabhoy (now Sir Maneckjee Dadafchoy) introduced 
a Bill in the Indian Legislative Council dealing with this matter. In the same 
year o! her Bills de ding w.th m itters germane to the same subject were intro¬ 
duced by Sir. Mudliolkar and Mr. Madge and Government, as a result of the 
inquiry which these three Bills initiated, decided to introduce a Government 
measure. That measure was introduced by Sir Reginald Craddock in 1913 
and was referred for opinion to Local Governments and subsequently to a 
* Select Committee. The w ar supervened and it was found impossible to pro¬ 
ceed with the legislation, and the matter now comes before the House. The 
circumstances now very considerably vary from the circumstances which sub¬ 
sisted in 1912 and 1913. As the House is aware there has been during the 
last three or four years an important body of legislation both Central and 
Local dealing with matters of a cognate character. The Indian Legislature 
in their Act XX of 1923, as the House will recollect, passed a measure expand¬ 
ing the provisions of section 366 of the Indian Penal Code and adding other 
sections with a view to implementing the ratification by India of the Interna¬ 
tional Convention regarding the traffic in women and children. In the course 
of the present year a measure was enacted to alter the age in sections 372 and 
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373 of the Indian Penal Code. Besides that we have had a considerable 
body of very important legislation in* local Legislatures. We have had 
the Burma Act for the Suppression of Immoral Traffic, the Bombay Prevention 
of Prostitution Act, the Calcutta Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act, the two 
latter of 1923, and two Localjj Governments, Bengal and Madras, have enacted 
Children Acts following pretty closely some of the more important provisions 
of the Parliamentary Statute relating to children ; and a similar measure is, 
I believe, in process of being enacted by the Legislative Council of Bombay. 
Well, Sir, the measure now before the House, is as 1 said, a brief measure but 
a very important one. 

It is intended in some respects to supplement certain aspects of local 
legislation to which I have referred, and in other respects to bring the general 
criminal law more, into conformity with the standard set up in that legislation 
and more in conformity with the present state of public opinion in the matter. 
It has had to traverse very thorny and controversial ground, but 1 think the 
House will admit that, in the form in which it comes before it, it docs represent 
a very useful measure, one which we can enact with every hope that it will 
become really operative. * 

I will touch very briefly upon the actual provisions of the Bill. Aa 
Honourable Members will observe it makes two important amendmints in 
substance in sections 372 and 373 of the Indian Penal Code. It makes it per¬ 
fectly clear that the ingredients of an offence under those sections will be com¬ 
plete even though the actual employment for immoral purposes takes placo 
after the age of 18. It makes it also clear that the immoral employment con¬ 
templated does not extend merely to a habitual or permanent life of prosti¬ 
tution, but covers also single acts of illicit intercourse. We have also tho 
very important provision which defines illicit intercourse, and that, as tho 
House will immediately apprehend, has been one of the questions which have 
roused much difference of opinion, on which I submit an agreement has now 
been reached in the discussions in another place, which, without going so far 
as perhaps seme of our reforming zealots might desire to go, represents never¬ 
theless on important advance in the law. We must remember that this Bill 
applies to the whole of India, including very many backward tracts. T think 
it a reasonable proposition, a proposition which will be admitted by any ou.j 
who has ever had any administrative connec tion with tracts of that kind, that 
there are certain tilings which in ordinary common sense, in humanity and in 
justice, however distasteful they may he to us, we must recognize. We must 
recognize that in some of these communities there are existing certain relation¬ 
ships which are regarded by those communities as quite respectable, which 
are really marital relations though they are not in any strict or judicial sense of 
the term matrimonial. It is to avoid any undue hardship in the application 
of the law to those cases that this definition has been framed. I must remind 
the House that the offences const;* uted by sections 372 and.373 are very serious 
offences indeed, and that the punishment may extend to ten years’ imprison¬ 
ment. We must therefore be very careful before we take steps which may 
have the effect of instituting a new offence,—we must consider that very care¬ 
fully,—and we must consider further the conditions in which this law will be 
applied te whieh I have adverted very briefly. Meet Honourable Members ait 
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cognizant of the facts and many of them have direct acquaintance with the 
facts and will, I think, support me in that view. 

I do not think I need add anything more except this. The House is 
probably aware that in the original form of the Bill there were certain provi¬ 
sions made for the cutsody of children and young persons dealt with under the 
Bill, what we may briefly call the rescue clauses of the Bill. The Select Com¬ 
mittee in another place decided, for reasons which are set forth in their Report, 
that it would be inconvenient and probably improper that provisions of that 
kind should appear in our Criminal law. I think the House will appreciate 
the importance of that point of view. Consequently those portions of the 
original Bill have been omitted. 1 now move the motion standing in my name. 

The motion was adopted. 

(lause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Thk Honourable Dr. £ia.DKVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY (West 
Bengal: Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, with regard to clause 3 1 have given 
notice of an amendment which runs as follows : 

“ That all tho words after the words ‘ united by marriage T in Explanation II of danse 
3 be omitted.” 

I fccg to move that amendment. 

The Honourable Mr. Crerar has in maity ways made rnv work easy. He 
lias given us the history of recent legislation in this direction, legislation that 
lms been actuated by force of public opinion as well as by reason of convention 
elsewhere, which both the Houses of the Legislature have accepted in principle, 
namely, that in matters of this description the age of the minor girl should b(? 
raised as far as possible. He might have added that not only with regard 
to nommarital matters lias an advance been made, but even with regard to 
questions of marriage the Legislature lias not been slow in making such ad¬ 
vance as is possible with regard to the raising of the age of consent in the casa 
of married people,' which is being further attempted to be rais*. d. That legis¬ 
lation is still pending. 1 must recognize, Sir, that the changes that the Select 
Committee have made in the Bill irk the other place are all for the better so 
far as they go. 1 am prepared to recognize within limitations the force of the 
suggest ion that the Honourable Mr. Crerar has made, that so far as backward 
communities are concerned there are certain practices prevailing which have 
to be taken into consideration. The Government and the Legislature must do all 
they can to minimise what would be hardships, if a very rigid view r was about 
to be taken. 1 cannot claim to be one of the Honourable Mr. Crerar’B reform¬ 
ing zealots, and without being such I feel that the amendment that I have tho 
honour to bring before this House ought to find acceptance. AViere there 
is a basis of religious reasons.Government and the Legislature ought to be 
careful, nay. apprehensive, about interfering with people’s practice?, but 
where, no such reasons exist and when after ail it is not proposed to penalise 
practices that may not appeal to some people, the question is whether in 
regard to the age question, with the advance of public opinion it would be 
desirable for the law embarking upon an amendment of this kind to give open, 
and almost aggressive recognition to practices that are certainly bahtfiil. 
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objectionable and undesirable and have* not the sanction of religion. My 
amendment lias not for a moment proposed that anything should be done to 
penalize those practices themselves. I afti only concerned with bringing the 
age question into line. We have raised the age with regard to sections 372 and 
373 from sixteen to eighteen. It may be urgod with regard to other matters, 
matters for example connected with offences such as kidnapping, that tin 
necessary advancing of the age has not yet been made and there might bo 
an inconsistency in raising the age in the case of one class of o[fences and noo 
raising the age in another class. That exactly was the objection which the 
Honourable Sir Malcolm Ilailev put forward, with force, on a previous occasion 
when the question of the raising of the age as a result of a Convention of the 
League of Nations first came before the Assembly. The force of that argu¬ 
ment was admitted, and time was taken to consult public opinion and Local 
Governments and that time was usefully spent in the end, for the age was 
raised. That being so, the only question is as to whether this advancing of the 
age should be made nugatory Regarding practices to which attention has 
been called, and out of respect to which Explanation 11 as it stands ha* 
been provided. We had a lower ago limit in this section beforo, and such 
hardships as are now pleaded might then have well been pleaded for them 
connections did take place when the girl was of the age of sixteen. But the 
law never thought of making any provision of the kind that we are now invited 
to make openly and I say almost aggressively. The existing Explanation in 
section 372 quite sufficed. Well, Sir, as the House knows, time was when the 
Hindu community looked upon with the greatest disfavour the raising of 
the age of consent iii the case of married people to twelve. There was a ques¬ 
tion of religious sanction behind iliat agitation, which was overridden, and 
the Government and the Legislature did not hesitate there U raise the age. 
Having deliberately advanced the age in that case, is it up to us to say that 
because the age of eighteen in lion-marital cases is provided, practices that are 
spoken of in these cases should continue to enjoy the advantage or disadvantage 
of the lower age ? Nobody suggests that after eighteen a girl should be free 
to do what she likes or that the guardians should be allowed to dispose of her 
as well as they may. Have we any right to say that the State, which is answer- 
able for the welfare of all minors, should, after having taken a decisive step 
in other directions, continue to say that because in some province, among some 
sections of backward people, certain practices prevail, the advance of at least 
the age limit shall rot be availed of in the case of those minors l I shall not 
Ling out the old and as some say worn-out argument as to whether a minor 
who cannot sell or give away property is to be at liberty to give herself away 
and bargain for eternal damnation. That, Sir, is the class of argument that 
has been always produced in cases' of this kind, and by advancing it now I 
shall not be much advancing my case. But the fundamental princip! 3 remains, 
and now that you have decided to advance the age and make necessary changes 
in other directions for very good reasons, it is not up to you to say that because 
of the existence of these practices that higher age limit should not apply to 
those cases. Well, Sir, when I was in the other House a gentleman from 
the south with fierce frankness proclaimed that the landed and wealthy 
aristocracy of his part of the country preferred for their own reasons damsels 
of sixteen for certain purposes and that the law should not interfere with that. 
Are we to listen to an argument of that kind \ Sir* it is not a new class of cases 
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that we are considering. Where there is a semblance of marriage, and tfia 
can be proved by the laws or customs of the community, the Courts would 
be very slow and loath to bring the offender to book. When we had a lower 
age limit this class of cases arose in connection with certain practices in Madras, 
and there were no hardships, with the existing qualifications and explanations. 
The House will Lear with ine for a moment while I read the decision of one of 
the full Bench cases in Madras. 

“The pets imputed to the accused could not constitute an offence because they are 
■auctioned by the religious Usages of Hindus.” 

I do not intend to interfere with anything that has religious sanction of any 
kind. The Hindu law lias never been repealed, and if one of the many forms of 
marriage that the Hindu law sanctions, though they have become obsolete, 
be resorted to, I do not think any one would be able to bring the offender to 
book. The Court proceeded :— * 

“The *7 2nd and 373rd sections of the Indian Prnal Code were intended for the 
protection of minors. Tiny imohethe declaralun as a matter of gcncial law that no 
person under the ago of majority shall be devoted to a life of prostitution nor cmjloyed 
in, nor used for, any unlawful or immoral purpose noi placed in a j osition in which itds 
likely such person will be employed in, or used for, any such propose. ” 

1 admit, Fir, that we are making ti further advance in this direction because we 
arc bringing within the purview of the law cases even of a single illicit inter¬ 
course, but we should bear in mind that one single illicit intercourse may 
for over ruin a girl’s life and never give her the chance that she has in other 
communities and in oilier countries. 

“ This rule, which is obwoiudy suggested by the highest consider a tiona of justice and 
morality, must control the ex ere ho of all private law.” 

I take my stand upon that. The Court says that:— 

“ even in those cases in which the private law' assumes to vindicate itself on the ipccious 
plea of religion no harm can accrue.” 

I do not want to go so far, but the Courts gave ample protection and 
still will. The decision further says :— 

“ ff the tonus in which the law 7 is expressed are sufficient to include within their 
provisions acts done under colour of religion, those w ho participate in such acts arc liable 
to the penal consequences, hcv ever laudable their motives according to tho peculiar stand¬ 
ard of morality adopted l*v the professors of their religion. 

The point was fully considered and decided by this Court in ex'part?. Pacfniavati.... 
The learned Judges observe: ‘The argument that the treatment of such a transaction 
ai criminal is impossible because the Hindu religion sanctions the practice and the private 
law recognizes private rights as flow ing from it, is manifestly of no weight. An offence 
is every transgression of a penal law 7 , and a rule of penal law is a rule of public law, and 
necessarily overrides ever v precept of private law, and cannot be affected by any argu¬ 
ments derived from that law.With respect to the argument from religion, it is only 

necessary to observe that if the precepts of a particular religion enjoin acts which transgress 
the rules of penal law, these acts w ill clearly he offences. Where the Legislature intended 
that acts which otherwise would be offences should not be so because connected with 
religious observances, they have expressed that intention (Penal^ Code, section 292). n 

.That gives cover only so far as religions sanction is concerned. Here we are 
going to take a step further. In the terms of tho Explanation II to clause 3 
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** any union or tie which, though not amountingto a marriage is recognized by 
the personal law or custom of the co n mufti by ” is safeguarded against the 
higher age limit. The Madras Court went on further to show : 

‘'Where the objection is founded not on a religious injunction but on a usage allowed 
by religion and suggested merely by sentiment, there r an be no reluctance on flic part 
of the Court so t * interpret the law as to protect minors from a life considered by civilized 
nations as shameful.’* 

And civilized nations have now leagued together and entered into certain 
negotiations which have been accepted and to which by the various enactments 
that have been referred to by the Honourable Home Secretary we have been 
trying to get sanction. Sir, 1 need not labour the point much further except to 
say that where a clear case on the basis of religious sanction can be made out, 
or whore "an institution is in vogue and is pleaded in mitigation of the 
offence and amounts to marriage the Courts of law will always give protection. 
Then, Sir, we have got to regard the section as a whole and as it stands. There 
also they have a certain amount of protection of which a capable defence 
advocate would not be slow to avail. The section says :— 

“ Whoever lets to hire or otherwise disposes of a minor under the ago of eighteen years,” 

and :oon. To be an offence under this section it will have to come under the 
category either of “ selling, let ting to hire, or otherwise disposing of.” To show 
how jealous and cautious the law Courts have been in deciding as to whether 
what lias taken place amounts to “ disposal of” or not, I shall quote from 
another decision. It is not a very savoury thing to do so, but I am afraid I 
have to refer to the decision. 

“ Where with the help of the mother of a minor trirl a man performed the hinyarikam 
ceremony (which is, 1 suppose, somewhat prevalent in Madras)-- wl !<h has the effect of 
an arrangement by which a man has roxnal inUoeouise with a girl v ho has just attaint'd 
puberty for three days- it was held that the mother and that man were not guilty of the 
offences under sections 372 and 373 because the act of the mother did not amount to* lotting 
to hire ’ or 4i disposal of the minor.” 

As regards these amiable relations about whom we are supposed to be so 
anxious, it will have to be established to the satisfaction of the Courts of law 
that what has taken place amounts to selling, or letting to hire, or otherwise 
disposing of, before it can be penalised and negot iation and transactions of other 
kinds are safe. Even where such an atrocious thing has taken place as I have 
read out in that last Madras case, the Courts of law did not say that it amounted 
to “ disposal ”. Therefore, I do not think that there need be any undue 
apprehension in the interests of those who resort to these practices. For the 
sake of giving them some relief, imaginary or otherwise, we need not enact this 
Explanation merely because the age limit is increased. I do not think that 
we should let it go forth to what has been called the civilised nations an enact¬ 
ment which whittles down in some respects, and important respects, what the 
League of Nations had agreed upon, which has been given effect to in the 
course of various pieces of legislation that have already been enumerated, 
and to bring which to a logical conclusion it is but right that the explaining 
words which I take objection to should be omitted. 

M159CS a* 
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Sir, this piece of legislation has already had the benefit of consideration by a 
Select Committee in the other House. Under the rules, when that has taken 
place we cannot have a Select Committee here and the advice which the 
House would be entitled to get if the matter was carefully considered in a 
Select Committee of its own is not open to it. Incidentally, I should like 
to draw the attention of the House to the serious disadvantage in which this 
House is placed in matters of this kind. Even when we recommend Joint 
Committees as in the case of the Succession Act Consolidation Bill, the other 
House for reasons of its own does not fall in with our views and Joint Com¬ 
mittees sometimes do not come about. The difficulty of considering the 
matter carefully in this House except by the whole House going into Com¬ 
mittee such as it is obliged to do when the details of the Bill come before us is 
extremely great and that has placed me in some disadvantage. I may or I 
may not be right in what f am putting forward. If I had the advantage of 
consulting Colleagues interested in the matter round a table, there might 
possibly have been methods of obviating some of the difficulties that tho 
Honourable Mr. Crerar has referred to. But broadly speaking, not having all 
the assistance and not also having all the opinions that from time to time come 
from various quarters, and the connected literature, this House is in a position 
of some difficulty. That is what f should like to observe generally, and if 
it is possible to obtain any relief that you, Sir, may think of, I think that that 
should be forthcoming. But, as i t is, 1 have no doubt in mv mind that although 
Government are actuated by the best, of advice on the advice of some of the 
Provincial Governments in framing this Explanation with a view to giving 
protection to all sections of the community, it is up to us here to support tho 
general point of view by declaring t hat only for ve y cogent reasons should a 
proclamation of this kind in our legislation be allowed. I have mvself no 
doubt that there will be no hardship if these words are omitted, because, as I 
have tried to show from the decided cases, as well as existing Explanation# 
of section 372 the law Courts are always careful and jealous in guarding the 
interests of people who, having regard to the peculiar surroundings, are led into 
doing things which, though not absolutely immoral still absolve them from 
the consequences of their action. For these reasons, I beg to propose the 
amendment that stands in my name. 


The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAN (Madras: Nominated Non- 
Official) : Though I am a layman I venture respectfully to draw the attention 
of my Honourable friend, Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, to the fact that there 
is a place called Malabar in the Madras Presidency. If this amendment of 
mv Honourable friend were accepted, it would totally exclude from the oper¬ 
ation of the Bill marriages or sambandams , thousands of which are contracted 
in Malabar, and which are as good as marriages. My Honourable friend might 
say that there is Sir Sankaran Nair’s Malabar Marriage Act. But if my infor¬ 
mation is correct, and I took care to consult my Madras friends this morning, 
not more than a dozen marriages have been registered under that Act. Surely, 
it is not the intention of my Honourable friend, Sir Dova Prasad Sarvadhikary* 
that that should be so. 
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The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFI (Law Member): 
Sir, I have no doubt whatever that in bringing forward this. amendment my 
Honourable friend is actuated by a laudable spirit of social reform. But I 
would ask Honourable Members to bear in mind that ordinarily it is hardly 
desirable that the Legislature should penalise the customs and practices of 
communities, particularly in a country like India, merely because such prac¬ 
tices and usages may be repugnant to our own advanced ideals in regard to 
social customs and habits. Indeed, except in cases where social customs 
prevailing amongst the people result in extreme injury to society or in the 
commission of what from a modern point of view is regarded as a crime, such 
as Sati and cases like that, social reform in a backward community ought to 
be the result of private efforts of the social reformer in the community itself 
rarther than as a result of action by the Legislature. Moreover, I would ask 
the Honourable Members to keep in view the fact that India is not a country 
inhabited by one community, but is a sub-continent inhabited by a large 
number of communities some of whom are very backward in social and educa¬ 
tional advance. In those circumstances it is not surprising that in some parts 
of the country customs and usages exist among the backward communities 
which, judged in the light of opinions and feelings as they prevail amongst 
highly advanced communities, may appear to be opposed to abstract principles 
of morality. Nevertheless among those communities such custoras and usages 
of social union between men and women occupy, according to their own views, 
exactly the position which lawful marriage occupies in advanced societies. 
In these circumstances, to seek to penalise such customs and such practices 
is to iny mind opposed to all sense of justice and of right. I believe not only 
in Malabar and other parts of Southern India, but even in the hilly tracts of 
northern India there are unions between men and women in Certain backward 
communities, recognised by those communities as perfectly valid, which 
possibly judged by the higher standards of morality which exist in the case 
of advanced communities might be considered as opposed to our own notions 
of morality. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADIIIKARY : Then 
they become marriages. 

The Honourable Dr. MrAN Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFT : They are not 
marriages in the sense in which that word is used in our legal phraseology or 
in the Penal Code or in the Criminal Procedure Code. They are not marriages 
in the light of the definition of “ marriages ” as accepted by our Courts, by the 
Legislature and by modern schools of law. Nevertheless among those back¬ 
ward communities such unions occupy practically the same position as lawful 
marriages occupy in more advanced societies, and it seems to me that it would 
be wrong on the part of the Legislature to interfere with such unions by declar¬ 
ing them as illegal and unlawful. On these grounds I ask my Honourable 
Colleagues to reject this amendment. 

The Honourable Sir NARASIMTIA SARMA (Member for the Depart¬ 
ment of Education, Health and Land}) : I feel that I cannot let this 
occasion pass without saying a word by way of reference to Southern 
India which has been dragged into this controversy. The words " more 
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advanced ” and “ less advance*? ” have been used without a clear under¬ 
standing as to what is meant by advanced and the Honourable Sir Deva 
Prasad Sarvadhikary seems to imagine that the practice relating to deva- 
dans and union with devadasis are somehow protected by this clause. As 
I read it, I do not think the practices of Kanyarikam and similar practices, 
which I would certainly characterise as barbarous, are protected, but from 
my knowledge of Malabar whose customs would to a certain extent be in¬ 
cluded in the Explanation I can definitely say there are no people more pro¬ 
gressive and more cultured, to be found both among men and women, than 
among the people inhabiting Malabar. You find among the upper classes 
hardly a woman who is not literate and many of them are learned in 
Sanskrit and know English. The peculiar customs of Malabar have bcejj so 
adapted as to promote unions between men and women of different castes. 
The exact form of marriages as they obtain in other parts of India does not 
obtain in Malabar among large classes of the population. For instance a 
man need not support his wife there. I suppose many of us would consider 
it a blessing if it. were. so. The children of the union live on the property of 
the mother, the tarwal , which is ii divisible. You cannot compel a lady 
to depart from her home and accompany the husband. There is freedom of 
divorce towards which civilised societies seem to be moving. Therefore, 
I would take strong exception to using the word “backward ” when we 
speak of such Provine or tracts of country as Malabar. The reason why this 
E cplanation is so widely worded is to include unions which technically in our 
concept ion of the term may not he marri iges but still which are unions which 
are respected as sacred, which carry obiigatio is of a character which indicate 
very progressive conditions, where the people are very highly literate, and 
I do not t-liink therefore that the Select Committee of the Legislative Assembly 
was wrong, was not w*»li advised, in providing this Exception to suit the vnry- 
ing conditions of a wid Ay differing Continent like India. I hope therefore 
this explanation wo.ild soothe the ruffled feelings of my friend Dr. Sarvadhi- 
kary. There is absolutely no idea in the mind of any one to sanction bar¬ 
barous customs which perpetuate the humiliation of women. It is intended 
to raise the standard of women, and I can assure you that in some of these 
tracts which but for this Ex rplion would be adversely affected, the status 
of women is very much higher than that obtaining in India, in Europe or 
America. I therefore think that this Explanation is perfectly sound in prin¬ 
ciple. 

The Honourable Mr. K. V. RANGASWAMI AIYANGAR (Madras: 
Non-Muhammadan): I think that I should oppose this amendment because 
we have to reckon with the custom of the various communities. The personal 
law or custom of many communities vary. Personally I am for marriage 
reform in several directions of the several communities concerned, but this Bill 
only wants to raise the age of consent for unlawful and immoral purposes and 
marriage reform need not be introduced here, the object of the Bill not being 
for that purpose. Qwm-marital relations should not be treated as cases of 
immorality and unlawful purposes. Sir, I should think that the analogy 
brought in of the Malabar marriages does not fit in here. They are as sacerdotal 

*ny of the other marriages in other countries, and I should raise my voioe of 
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protest against any expressions of disparagement concerning the Malabar 
Sambandam . I take exception to some of 1*he statements made. They have 
got a peculiar custom of contracting marriages without lighting the fire or 
observing any other ceremonies of the east coast, but they are as sacerdotal 
and as good and fast as any marriages in the other parts of the country. For 
an example of gwcm-marital relations some marriages called the sword marriages 
adopted by the Mahrattas may be cited. Even such quasi- marital relations 
should not be differentiated from what are called pucca marriages. With these 
words I should say that I do not agree with the amendment of my friend Dr. 
Sarvadhikary. 

The Honourable Mr. YAMIN KHAN (United Provinces West: 
Muhammadan) : Sir, 1 strongly oppose the amendment. My reasons are that 
in different communities they have their own notions of morality. My atten¬ 
tion has been drawn by a gentleman here to the system of union which is called 
motao. It is recognized among the Shiah sect of Mussalmans. It has the 
same force us marriage but is contracted for brief periods. It is not marriage 
and has not the legal significance attaching to the word “ marriage Then 
Sir, in my Province the Shudras have a curious notion about the second 
marriage of a widow. It is not called a marriage. The word they use is 
Kcirao . It has not the same meaning as the word “ shudi ” or “ beao .” It is 
quite different. In karao amongst the Shudia classes they do not undergo 
any form of ceremony, and for marriage it is necessary that a certain form of 
ceremony should be gone tluough, because if there is no ceremony then sec¬ 
tions 404 and 498 of the Indian Penal Code will h ve no force, because under 
section 494 of the Indian Penal Code a second mariiage of a woman is bigamy, 
and that is punishable and triable by a Court of Session. And for that it is 
necessary to prove that a certain form of marriage has been undergone by a 
woman before it can be cstai lished that a woman already married has con¬ 
tracted a second marriage villi another man. Now Sir, in a karao marriage 
as thcie is no ceremony that will he a great difficulty if my friend’s amend¬ 
ment is accepted. He wants to do away with the word “customs”. But 
when children are born under a form of karao marriage— that is when a brother 
of the widow simply comes and tells a man to keep the widow in his house as 
his w r ife, that is quite sufficient: or the relations of the deceased husband may 
allow the widow' to live with a certain man ; and both these are supposed to be 
good unions, and the children lorn of them are quite legitimate and entitled 
to inherit property. So the words which my Honourable friend wants to 
delete will affect these kinds of connections and will be absolutely prejudicial 
to the children lorn under these unions. I think the words of Explanation H 
have been very carefully drafted with the view of including all kinds of unions 
which can be considered to have the same force as ordinary marriage, and it is 
not advisable to delete these w'ords. I therefore oppose this amendment. 

The Honourable Dr. DWARKANATH MITTER (West Bengal: Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I find that there has been some confusion in the dis¬ 
cussion with regard to the idea of marriage. The Honourable the Leader of 
the House suggested that there was a definition in the Indian Penal Code of 
marriage as distinct from what is understood as marriage having reference to 
the personal law of each community. The' Hindu, Buddhist, Muhammadan, 
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Sikh, Jain or Jew—whenever a question of marriage arises between them the 
validity of that marriage has to be determined by the personal law of each of 
those communities. I would not have supported the amendment of my 
Honourable friend Dr. Sarvadhikary if the Honourable Mr. Crerar would have 
agreed to this, that from the words “ gruasi-marital relations ” the word 
u quasi ” be removed. Because I quite acknowledge and recognize that in 
different parts of India marriage is not governed simply by the personal law, 
but by customs which have the force of personal laiv. And as we all know, 
it lias been recognized by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council perhaps 
50 years ago that in India custom outweighs the written text of law. That 
being so, if the intention of the amendment is to protect girls who have entered 
into a union which has the force of marriage, not simply by the personal law 
but by any particular custom which prevails in a particular community, the 
removal of the word “ quasi ” will meet that condition. And in this connec¬ 
tion, Sir, may I draw your attention to this. This Explanation was added to 
the Penal Code in 1912, and it ran as follows :— 

“ For the pur pose of this section and section 373 illicit intercourse means sexual inter¬ 
course between persons not united in marriage or bound by any union or tie which though 
not amounting to a marriage is recognized as lawful by their personal law.” 

The question, Sir, is not one of social reform, as the Leader of the House has 
been pleased to point out. VVliat is the necessity for introducing legislation 
changing the Explanation which originally existed in the Code as it now exists, 
merely because the age has been raised from 1G to 18. I find that?Mr. Mayne, 
whose classic textbook on criminal law is well known, when this Explanation 
was introduced, pointed out that the result of that Explanation would be— 
and it is a very significant comment which Mr. Mayne makes—I find that that 
edition is edited by Swaminandan, a Madras Barrister, who says: 

“ It remains to be seen whether the interpreters of the section will use the amend¬ 
ment of Explanation II for the furtherance of immorality and unbridled licentious 
habits of well-to-do classes.” 

Of course I am reading the text; those are Mr. Mayne's remarks. This is not 
a weakness simply of the well-to-do classes but one which affects all classes. 
But what I submit is, that if it is said that marriages recognized by personal 
laws or by customs will bo excepted by reason of this Explanation , that will 
meet the case, not only of Malabar, but also of the institution df dancing 
girls which exists in Madras of which of course we read in books. I do not 
know myself how the institution is carried on, but it is generally said that the 
institution of dancing girls is not a very desirable institution. Of course it 
has existed in Madras for a very very long time, but I do not know that any 
sanctity attaches to the institution ; although of course they have their own 
peculiar rights, and I understand there are adoptions amongst them and they 
live also like householders. With regard to the case of Malabar, a Malabar 
marriage is a good marriage for this reason that their society as I understand 
it, instead of being a patriarchal society where the father is recognized as the 
head of the family as in other parts of the world, is a society where # the mother 
is the head, where a marriage is a good marriage and must be recognized and 
must fall within the first part, which is marriage recognized by law or custom. 

I therefore appeal to the Honourable Mr. Crerar. 
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The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUllAMMAD SHAFT : “ Recognized 
according to custom or according to persoiyil law ?” That is the point. 

The Honourable Dr. DWARKANATH MITTER: I am thankful to 
the Honourable the Leader of the House. Marriages by custom are legal 
marriages. No one has ever said that any marriage which is recognized by 
custom is not regarded by the i legislature as such especially with reference to 
Ihe Penal Code or with regard to any question of legitimacy or inheritance, 
no one lias said that such a marriage has not been recognized as a good mar¬ 
riage. As I stated at the outlet, it has been recognized both in Hindu and 
Muhammadan law that custom must outweigh the text of the law, and I there¬ 
fore submit that the removal of the word “ quasi ” might meet what the 
Honourable Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary wants.* 

The Honourable Mr. LALUBHAf SAMALDAR (Bombay: Non- 
Muhammndan) : Rir, I do not want to give my silent vote on this question 
because the question of morality has been raised, not of religion, not of social 
reform—but it is a question of morality. Are we going back or lowering our 
moral level by putting on our Statute book a measure of this character ? 

As it is, Rir, my Honourable friend, Dr. Milter, has made it quite clear that 
if we accept this Explanation II, we are going back on the old Explanation 
as it stands in the Act. Probably that is a compromise which has been arrived 
at in the Select Committee of the o^her place, because while, they all wanted to 
raise the age from sixteen to eighteen they did not agree as to the best manner 
of doing it. Is that a sufficient reason to bring down the moral level from 
the present higher level 'i I am not one of the social reforming zealots referred 
to by the Honourable Mr. Crerar ; still as one who does take a pride in belonging 
to the social reform party, I do hope that the amendment moved by the 
Honourable Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary will be accepted by Government- 
may I suggest that Members on the Government Benches may be given freedom 
by the Leader of the House to vote as they like and that they should not bo 
asked to vote for the measure. I am quite sure, Sir, that if they consider the 
question on its own merits, the Members on the Government Benches will 
feel that it is absolutely necessary either to delete the latter portion of the 
clause as suggested by my Honourable friend, Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary 
or at least to drop the word “ quasi ” which has been added, not by Govern¬ 
ment but in the Select Committee. That word had not been put in by Gov¬ 
ernment in the first instance in the original Bill—but it has been put in as the * 
result of a compromise by the Select Committee. The Government, as Gov¬ 
ernment did not put in the words “ quasi -marital relation ”, and the Govern¬ 
ment Benches should have the freedom to vote against it or in favour of it as 
they desire. 

The Honourable Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH (Punjab: Sikh): Sir, my 
only reason in rising to speak on this amendment is that the Age of Consent Bill 
was first brought forward before the Government by my late lamented friend, 
Mr. Byramji Malabari. There was a great agitation against it. My venerable 
friend, the Honourable Sir Dinshaw Waclia could tell you more. He was 
deeply concerned in this matter. It is a great thing that the age of consent 
has been raised to sixteen. I will not go into the question whether the amend¬ 
ment moved by my Honourable friend, Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, is 
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required or not; but I do feel thq,t the definition of “ marriage ” itself should 
be clear enough to include all kinds of marriages. Why should there be a 
further complication by the use of the word “ Quasi ” ? The Honourable the 
Leader of the House knows that in the Punjab there arc various kinds of 
marriage that are contracted ; and the High Court has gone even so far as 
to recognize that a man and a woman who have been living together openly 
for a long time should be regarded as legally married. If that is so, and the law 
recognizes it, where is the need for putting in any further explanation in the 
law itself ? Then, Sir, as to the advanced ideas of marriage, I would refer 
the House to a very interesting book by Edward Carpenter, ‘ Love's Corning of 
Age \ If love ever comes of age, men and women will then obey a higher law, 
which will claim complete self-servitude. 

* The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR: Sir, my reply will be very brief. 
I am sure that the views expressed by my Honourable and learned friend and 
those who have supported him will command respect and sympathy, but will 
not carry conviction. My Honourable and learned friend has disclaimed the 
zeal of the reformer, but I think he has gone very far to justify his assumption 
of the title. He has made one suggestion which, if 1 may venture to say so, 
is rather surprising coming from so distinguished a lawyer—the suggestion that 
by their proposals the Government are asking the Legislatuie to give an 
open, an overt and an aggressive recognition to immoral practices. Now, 
Sir, surely, if the Government and the Legislature hesitate to impose a 
penalty of ten years’ imprisonment in connection with a particular form of 
union, they arc not giving an open, an overt and an aggressive recognition to 
immoral connections. When we examine more closely the general position 
taken up by the Honourable Mover, I think we shall find that his ground is 
really a very narrow one. He himself said, or at any rate he indicated, that 
the Courts would take a very liberal view of this enactment. Well, Sir, when 
you are passing a penal enactment, it is a very dangerous thing in the first 
instance to presume that the Courts will take a liberal view. He went on to 
SU ggest that the Courts should be satisfied by “ any semblance of marriage 
Well, Sir, if my Honourable and learned friend is content with a penal provision 
of this character on tlie # presumption that the Courts will give it a liberal inter¬ 
pretation, if he is content that the Courts should recognize and give the 
benefit to any semblance of marriage, I cannot conceive why he should 
object to the words of the Explanation as it stands. Then, again, my 
Honourable and learned friend said that his intention was that the 
practices which a religion sanctioned should be respected and protected. But, 
Sir, is that the only kind of practice that is entitled to some measure of respect, 
to some measure of protection ? Are there not social customs, communal 
customs, which so long as they do not transgress any grave principle of moral¬ 
ity, which nevertheless have no specific religious sanction, are they also not 
entitled to some measure of respect, to some measure of protection ? I sub¬ 
mit they are. I did not entirely understand nor clearly gather whether the 
Honourable Dr. Dwarkanath Mitter supported the amendment. It appeared 
to me th^t though he intimated his support of the amendment, his whole argu¬ 
ment was opposed to it, and he also, if I may venture to say so, took a some¬ 
what narrow ground. What is the objection to the wcid “ quasi ”? if the 
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fixations are marital relations without qualification, then they amount to 
legal matrimony and are not within the danger of the Bill. If they are relations 
regarded generally by the most responsible opinion of the community concern¬ 
ed as practically amounting to marital relations, though not definitely so in 
law, then they are quasi-marital. And a further point: it is not clear to 
me whether he urged that Vve should accept custom as well as personal law. 
Indeed the particular form which this Explanation has taken in the Bill was 
derived to a large extent from a suggestion made by the Government of the 
United Provinces, and I think I might read what they said - 

“ His Honour is not satisfied that the second Explanation to the latter section 
represents, as it now stands, the best solution of what is undoubtedly an extremely difficult 
problem of definition. 

“ It appear to him that the expression 4 their personal law * will be open to a largo 
variety of interpretations by the Courts and that, in particular, it has very little relation to 
the well-recognised caste practices which will usually be the real question for considera¬ 
tion.” 

“ Ho is, for example, doubtful as to whether the widespread and comparatively 
reputable practice of karoo can be described as a personal law.” 

This is the same instance which my Honourable friend, Mr. Yamiu Khan 
gave. 

Sir, I would ask the House to consider carefully this. Does this Ex¬ 
planation go too far ? Are they prepared to cut down this Explanation to 
the terms suggested by the Honourable Mover ? Are they prepared to set 
up an offence of that character in the conditions and circumstances and with 
reference to the particular customs and habits of certain communities - are 
they prepared to do that and to permit Courts to inflict a penalty of ten years'' 
imprisonment for an infringement of the law ? 

The Honourable the PR ESI DENT: To the motion before the. 
Council that clause 3 do stand part of the Bill an amendment has been 
moved : 

“That all the words after the words 1 united by marriage’ in Explanation II, bo* 
omitted.” 

The question that I have to put is that that amendment be made. 

The Council divided :— 

AYES—4. 

Jogendra Singh, Mr. Mitter, Dr. D. N. 

Lalubhai Samaldas, Mr. Sarvadhikary, Dr. Sir D. P. 


NOES—30. 


Abbott, Mr. E. R. 

Amiruddeen Ahmad Khan, Nawab 
Bahadur, 

Ayyangar, Mr. K. V. R. 

Borthoud, Mr. E. H. 

Coldstream, Lieut.-Col. J. C. 
Commander-in-Chief, II. E. ths. 

Corbett, Mr. G. L. 

Crorar, Mr. J. 

Dawn, Mr. W. A. W. 

Ismail Khan, Mr. 

Khapardo, Mr. G. S. 

Ley, Mr. A. H. 

Mac Watt, Major-Genoj rd R. C. 
McFarland, Mr. W. G. 

Aft;Wallers, Mr. A. C. 

ML.9 <;s 


Misra, Pandit S. B. 

Mitter, Mr. K. N. 

Naidu, Mr. V. R. 

Natesan, Mr. G. A. 

Padshah Sahib Bahadur, Saiyed 
Mohamed. 

Rampal Singh, Raja Sir. 

Sarma, Sir Narasimha. 

Shafi, Dr. Mian Sir Muhammad, 

Singh, Sirdar Charanjit. 

Thompson, Mr. J. I : . 

TJnmr Mayatlvhan, Col. Nawab Sir. 
Wiki. Mr. A. C. 

Yaiuin Khan, Mr. 

Zaliir-ud-dii„ Mr. 

Zulfiqar Ali Khan. Sir.. 
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The motion was negatived. # 

Clause 3 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 4 was added to the Bill. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Clause5. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVA WITKARY : 
There is an amendment to this clause standing in my name which 1 beg to 
move, namely: 

“ That tho word ‘ eighteen ’ be substituted for the word * sixteen ’ in clause 5 of tli© 

Bill. 

The section proposed to be amended reads as follows :— 

“ Upon complaint made to a Presidency Magistrate or District Magistrate on oath of 
the abduction or unlawful detention of a woman, or of a female child under the age of 
fourteen years, for any unlawful purpose, he may make an order for the immediate restora¬ 
tion of such woman to her liberty, or of such female child to herhusband, parent, guardian 
or other person having the lawful charge of such child, and may compel compliance with 
siit'h older, using such force as may be necessary.” 

To that roc Hon the amendment proposed by the clause in the Bill is that, 
for the word “ fourteen ” the word “ sixteen " should be substituted. That 
is the amendment which this Rill seeks to make. I desire further to amend that 
amendment by asking that the word “ eighteen ” should be substituted for the 
word “sixteen’'. Honourable Members will observe that the change now 
proposed is that the age in that section should be higher than it has been 
hitherto. It is a move in the right direction but does not go far enough. 
] ask, why make it 16 and not 18, because you have raised the age limit with 
regard to some of the offences, if not in regard to all. There is no reason to 
lag behind because some offences of this class still remain to be dealt with ? 
The remainder of the work will be done in time. In the meantime, however, 
where an offence of the kind mentioned in section 552 lias occurred, is there 
any reason why a girl of eighteen who is certainly a minor under the Minority* 
Act should not be dealt with for the purposes of this section in exactly the 
same way as a girl of fourteen or sixteen, as the case may be f 

Questions of habeas corpus and some other difficult questions might possibly 
arise anil, some reliance is placed in this concern on a ruling reported in the 
Indian Law Reports 16 Bombay. There however the Court was clearly 
of opinion that the Court should be guided by the circumstances of each par* 
t ion la r case and that the welfare of the infant irrespective of its age should be the 
main feature to be regarded. What is good for a girl of 16 is certainly good 
for a girl of 18—still a minor—and there is no reason Why this differentiation 
of age should be made now when we are attempting to amend the law. I 
do recognise, as I have said, that there are other amendments in the law which 
will have to be made, exactly the thing that I urged when exception was taken 
to raising the age to 18 in connection with other matters. And what I urged 
then has been partially accepted, I do not want to labour the point long, but I 
submit that there ought not to be any differentiation in the wording of the 
section 552 of the Criminal Procedure Code and sections 372 and 373 of tho 
luiliim 1 cr.al Cede so far as the age of the gill is ccntcincd. 
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The Honourable 1)r. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFT: I have no 
hesitation whatever in asking the House lo reject this amendment, l't is 
quite true that under the Indian Majority Act a girl under 18 years of age 
is not a major for certain purposes : but as I am sure every Honourable 
Member of this House knows both under the Muhammadan law as well as 
the Hindu law a girl after she has arrived at the age of puberty is at perfect 
liberty to give herself away in marriage to any one she likes, irrespective of 
the consent of her guardian, whoever that guardian may be. hi fact accord¬ 
ing to Hindu law, if the parents of a girl, after she arrives at the age of 
puberty, do not give her in marriage to some one it is considered a sin on the 
part of the pH rents, and the girl can give herself away in marriage to any one 
she likes, provided he does not come within the limitations which are, laid 
down by Hindu law with regard to prohibited degrees and so on. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DF5VA PRASAD SARVADJIIK ARY : Why 
provide an age-limit ? 

The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFT : I will explain 
why. There have been conflicting rulings in the judgments of the High 
Courts as to when an Indian girl may presumably be said to have arrived at 
the age of puberty. It is 14, 15 and 10 in various judgments, and, therefore 
in order to settle that dispute once for all, perhaps it may be desirable in this 
section 552 to substitute 10 in the place of 11 as it stands at present. I can 
see no reason whatever to go beyond 10 when according to the personal 
law of both Hindus and Muhammadans a girl after she has arrived at the age 
of 10 at least is regarded as major for purposes of marriage and can give 
herself in marriage to any one she likes. Indeed it seems 10 me that if we 
look at the language used by the Legislature in section 552 the section will 
be reduced to something ridiculous in its nature if we substitute the word 
18 for the word 14. It seems to me that to speak of a female child under 
the age of 18 years is ridiculous* I would like my Honourable friend to 
address a young lady of 17 years and 11 months as a mere child and see what 
reply she wall give him. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DKVA PRASAD RARVADH1KARV : I 
Would not care or dare to face “ sweet 10 ” with that epithet. 

The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUIJAMMED SHAFT: 1 have no 
doubt that my Honourable and learned friend dining the long course of his 
practice at the Bar has come across cases which I certainly have in the 
Punjab more than once where two guardians, a female guardian and a male 
guardian, claiming to be the lawful guardians under the personal law, one of 
them with the consent of the girl has married her to somebody but the other 
guardian puts in an application under section 552 that the girl is being un¬ 
lawfully detained or in order merely to involve the opposite party in trouble 
goes into Court under the Indian renal Code and charges the husband of the 
girl to whom she has been lawfully married with her own consent w r ith abduc¬ 
tion or kidnapping. My Honourable and learned, friend will be encouraging 
that sort of practice if he were to substitute 18 in place of 14 in the present 
section. . The number of applications under section 552 will go up by leaps 
and bounds if the suggestion contained in my Honourable friend’s amend¬ 
ment is accepted. I would therefore ask the House to reject the amend¬ 
ment. 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT : 
desire to press his amendment ? 

t 

The Honourable Dr. Sib DEVA PH AS 


Does the Honourable Member 
Ai> S \ EVA Dll IK ARY : Yes. 


The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question, is : 

‘ T.iafc in clause 5 of i he Hill the word * eighteen ’ be uubstit uied for ti e word * sixteen.” 
The motion was negatived. 

Clause 5 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1, the Title and Preamble weTe added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERARj I move : 

**Thftt tho Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed. 1 * 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

“ That the Bill further to amend the Indian Ponal Code and Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure, 1808, for tho purpose of affording greater protection to persons under the age of 
eighteen years, as passed by tho Legislative Assembly, be passed.” 

The motion was adopted. 


INDIAN SUCCESSION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR FROOM (Bombay Chamber of Com* 
merce): Sir, I bog to move for leave to introduce a Bill to amend the provisions 
of section 27 of the Indian Succession Act, 18(35. 

Honourable Members of this Council are no doubt aware that when the 
Indian Succession Act ot 18(35 was passed, section 27 of it was framed on the 
lines of the legislation in England. Some time later the law in England was 
altered, but no alteration lias been made in the law out here. I do not. suggest 
that we in India should blindly copy the law of England, but on this occasion 
I think the amendment of the Act in England in order to a fiord relief with 
regard to small estates might well be adopted in this country. [ should like 
to explain at once that the Act, which I seek to amend as regards section 27, 
does not apply in any way to intestate or testamentary succession in the pro¬ 
perty of any Hindu, Muhammadan or Buddhist. And equally that Act does 
not apply to Pars is who come under a separate Parsi Intestate Succession 
Act. So, in effect this small Bill which I am introducing has relation only to 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians in this country. The Statement of Objects and 
Reasons I think will make quite clear to the Honourable Members of this 
Council the object I have in view. It is to deal with quite small estates. When 
a widow, in cases where there are no lineal descendants, succeeds to the pro¬ 
perty of her husband, if that property is Rs. 5,000 or less, it is suggested she 
should enjoy the benefit of the whol#. I think, Sir, that is a very reasonable 
suggestion. Take, for instance, a small property of Rs. 2,000. Under the 
law as it stands at present the widow would receive a thousand and the balance 
of a thousand would go to her kindred relations. I think it would be much 
better and much more befitting for the widow to receive the whole. This only 
has application up to Rs. 5,000; but if the estate is bigger than Rs. 5,000, the 
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widow still has a first call of Es. 5,000 of it. I think Honourable Members of 
this Council will recognize the benefit of the law in England with regard to this 
mat ter which deals with estates up to £500—and will agree that a similar law 
i:d roduc^d into this country for small estates of Rs. 5,000 can only be regarded 
as beneficial. 

There is just one other matter I would like to refer to. There is a slight 
printer’s error in the Statement of Objects ami Reasons. 53 and 54 Geo. V, 
•should be 53 and 54 Viet. 

Sir, I beg to move for leave to introduce this Bill. 

Tiik Honourable the PRESIDENT: The question is : 

4 ‘ That leave be given to introduce a Bill to amend the provisions of section 27 of tho 
Indian Succession Act, 1805.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR FROOM : Sir, I introduce the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR FROOM : Sir, I also beg to move the 
following :— 

“ That this Council do recommend to tho Legislative Assembly that the Bill to amend 
the provisions of section 27 of the Indian Succession Act, 1SG5, be referred to a Joint 
Committee of this Council and of tho Legislative Assembly, and that tho Joint Com¬ 
mittee do consist of 12 Members.” 

It will doubtless be in the recollection of Honourable Members that the 
Honourable the Home Member, Sir Alexander Muddiman, introduced a Bill 
from the Chair of this ('ouncil in February last at the Delhi Sessions. The Bill 
was one of considerable importance and seeks to consolidate the law applicable 
to intestate and testamentary succession in Biitish fndia. That Bill I under¬ 
stand has rot been dealt with in the other House, and there is a suggestion 
from this House to the Assembly that when it conies up there it should be 
referred to a Joint Committee of both Houses. [ think therefore it would be 
expedient foi this small Bill to be referred to that Committee at the same time, 
and that is my object in the motion which 1 have just brought. 

The Honourable Mr. YAMTN KHAN (United Provinces West: 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I support the motion. I am thoroughly in favour of this 
Bill and I think it is a step forward towards the protection of widows. Accord¬ 
ing to Muhammadan law also the widow is entitled to the dowry which is fixed 
before marriage, and I am glad that that provision in our law is being recognized 
by my Honourable friend in his measure. I have seen very many hard cases 
in which widows were hardly hit. This Bill will remove difficulties in many 
cases. I quite see the advisability of clause 1 of section 27-A as proposed by 
my Honourable friend, that where the property does not exceed Its. 5,000 that 
may go entirely to the widow. But he has not made any limitation as to the 
amount up to which this charge will remain. Supposing the intestate leaves 
property worth three lakhs, then this ccmdition will still be applicable and 
there will be a first charge on the property of Rs. 5,000 which will go to the 
widow, and the remainder after paying the debts will be apportioned amongst 
the other relations who inherit the property. In this cafe the poorer people 
might be affected. Among Europeans this may not affect them very much, 
but among Anglo-Indians and Indian Christian* who follow the same law of 
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Indian suecession and are not well ? to-do, they might be afected in this case and 
tin* relatives of the intestate might be affected by this provision. So I think that 
it is very advi-snide to refer this Bill to a Joint Committee. I am personally in 
great favour of this Bill, but it. is going to affect the poorer people. For in* 
stance, at present if the intestate leaves Its, 5,(CO and there is a widow and a 
brother, Rs. 2,500 goes to the widow and Rs. 2,500 to the brother under the 
existing law. This Bill of course will deprive the brother, who might be poor 
and in need of it, of that Rs. 2,500. It is therefore advisable that poor people 
like this who are going to be affected should be consulted. It might have been 
better if the Bill, because of this piovision, had been circulated amongst ti e 
communities who are going to be affected. Of course I am no authojily, 1 ut 
1 am speaking as the friend of several Anglo-Indians who have settled dowm in 
India, who own property and ;amindaiis, and here and there 1 know 7 of easts 
which might be affected by this provision. So I simply venture to suggest to 
the Honourable Mover of the Bill that lie might do well to consult those 
people, as it will strengthen his hands in the future. 

With those observations T support the motion. 

The Honourable vSir ARTHUR FROOM : Sir, I thank the Honourable 
Member for his observations on this Bill. The only remark I have to pass with 
regard to his suggestion is that what I had in mind was that an estate of 
-Rs. 5,000 might usually be regarded as so small that a division of it does no good 
to anybody, and I consider that; the wife of a man has the first call on his pro* 
perty up to that amount. Still, J have no doubt that the point raised by my 
Honourable friend will be fully considered if this Bill goes to a Joint Committee 
as I have suggested. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The question is: 

“ Tint thu (t)iineil do recommend to the Legislative Assembly that the Bill to amend 
the provisions of section 27 of the Indian Succession Act, ISf‘f>, le referred to a Joint. 
Committee of this ('ounoil and of the Legislative Assemby, and that the Joint Com* 
tail too do eonsist of 12 Members.’* 

The motion was adopted. 

STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFT (Law Member) : 
It was hoped, Sir, to conclude the business of the current Session on Tuesday- 
next. Owing, however, to the course of events in another place certain diffi* 
culties have arisen which 1 am under the necessity of placing before you. 
Motions are being made in the other House to-day for the consideration and 
passing of a Land Customs Bill. Government are anxious that the Bill in 
question should become law r during the current Session and, if this desire is to 
be secured, the following alternative courses suggest themselves. 

In the first place, the existing arrangement under which the Council will 
not meet again till Monday next might be left undisturbed. In that event 
the Bill, if passed by the other House to-day, would be laid on the table of 
this Council on Monday, and it would not be possible, save in virtue of a direc¬ 
tion by yourself under rule 27 of the Indian Legislative Rules, to proceed with 
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the Bill in this Council before. Thursday, the 25th instant. Some Honourable 
Members would probably find it inconvenien? to remain in Simla for a meeting 
on that day, and, in these drcunis lances, you would perhaps, Sir, be prepared, 
in the event of the Bill bi ing laid on Monday, to consider favourably' the 
giving of a direction under the rule, to which I ha ve referred that the considera¬ 
tion and passing of the Bill should be put down for the following Tuesday or 
Wednesday. Alternatively, a meeting of tins Council might be held to-morrow 
for the laying of the Bill, in which case the consideration motions could be put 
down for Tuesday next under the ordinary rule. This course, however, is 
open to the objection of bringing Members to the Council Chamber for the 
sole purpose of seeing the Bill laid on the table and it may be. especially in view 
of the fact that I can of course give no guarantee that the Bill will in fact be 
passed by the other House—-that the general convenience would be, better 
served by adhering to the original arrangement under which we will not meet 
again until Monday. 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. Me WATTERS (Finance Secretary): Sir, 
would there be any objection, in the event of the Land Customs Biii being 
passed in the other House to-day, if the Bill and connected papers be circulated 
to Honourable Members this evening or to-morrow morning i In that case 
Honourable Members would have the papirs in their hands for some days, 
even though the Bill has not foimnlly been h id ? And perhaps in that ease 
you might find less objection in ruling that the Bill might be taken into con¬ 
sideration on Tuesday or W ednesday ( 

The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD SflAFI: Thera is, Mir, 
if 1 may venture to say so, nothing in the Rules to prevent that being done. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Docs any other Honourable 
Member wish to make any observations i 

The Honourable Pandit SIIYAM BM1AR1 M1MRA (United Provinces ; 
Nominated Official) : Mir, I entiiely suppoil the proposal made by the Hon¬ 
ourable Mr. McWatters; 1 think this would bo the best course to be adopted 
in the circumstances. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : In view of the statement made 
bv the Honourable the Leader of the House, to the effect that he can give no 
guarantee that the Bill will be passed to-day in another plate, I am not'pre¬ 
pared to call the Council together for to-morrow morning. Therefore, if any 
Bill is passed, with which the Government wisli to proceed, they must lay it 
on the table on Monday, and I must reserve full liberty of judgment as to 
what direction I shall give on that day. I do not want to make up my mind 
until I have ascertained on Monday what the views of the House in general 
then are. I am not prepared to ask the House to say now, before the Bill 
has been passed, whether they will agree to its being taken on Tuesday or not. 
It will of course influence my judgment, and no doubt that of Honourable 
Members also, if any Bill which is passed to-day is at once circulated to all 
Honourable Members so that they will be in a position on Monday to acquaint 
the Chair with their opinion as to whether it should be taken at once or after 
the usual interval. I may add that should the Bill be circulated to-night or 
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to-morrow morning, there will be no objection, if Honourable Members 
desire to move amendments, to their sending them in informally at once. 

The Council will now stand adjourned until Monday next, the 22nd Sep¬ 
tember, at Eleven of the Clock, 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
22nd September, 1924, 
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Monday , 22nd Septendnr 1924. 

The Council met in the Council Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, the 
Honourable the President in the Chair. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Rai Bahadur 
Lala Ram Saran Das. 

The Honourable Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH : Sir, l have been 
asked by the Honourable Gentleman to put the questions for him, with your 
permission. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Reduction of staff consequent on the adoption of the new Divisional 
organization on the North Western Railway. 

417. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : (a) Will 
the Government be pleased to state what annual saving in establishment does 
the North Western Railway anticipate in adopting the new divisional system* 
similar to that adopted on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway ? 

(6) What is the total number of officers who have been or will be retrenched 
or reduced in this connection, and what is the total amount of their salaries ? 

(c) What is the total number of subordinates who have been or will b« 
retrenched or reduced in this connection, and what is the total amount of their 
salaries ? 

(d) What is the total number of clerks who have been or will be retrenched 
or reduced in this connection, and what is the total amount of their salaries ? 

(e) When is the new system to be enforced ? 

(/) Is it a fact that the North Western Railway has issued orders for the for¬ 
feiture of the gratuity of those clerks who have been reduced to effect economy 
and who refuse to accept the reduced salary and wish to retire ? If so, why ? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT : («), (6), (c), (d) and (e). The 
permanent superior establishment of the North Western Railway, to be adopt¬ 
ed when all the stages of the change from the present to the new divisional 
organization are completed, reduces the number of permanent officers from 
224 to 214, and their aggregate average pay per mensem from Rs. 2,20,173 
to Rs. 2,12,634. Sanction to adopt the new organization was accorded on 
5th September 1924. The new organization will render possible gradual 
economy in the employment of staff, and such economy will be in accordance 
with the policy urged by the Legislative Assembly and the Inchcape Com¬ 
mittee, that working expenses in all directions including establishment should 
be reduced to the lowest limits compatible with efficiency and safety. It is 
not possible at this stage to state the number of employees who will gradually 
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become redundant, or the savin# of'expenditure, as the result of the adoption 
of a divisional organization on the North Western Railway. 

(/) The matter is being inquired into and the Honourable Member will be 
informed of the result. 

Aitolviment of Mr. F. Webb as Superintendent, Central Registry 

Office in the Office or 'mie Agi n '\ North Western Railway. 

418. Tjie Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : (a) Will 
Government kindly state whether one Mr. F. Webb has been appointed as 
Superintendent, Central Registry Office, in the Office of Agent, North Western 
Railway, on a salary of Rs. 350 rising to Rs. 400 per mensem ; if so, what are 
his duties and responsibilities ? 

(h) Is it a fact that Mr. Webb was a chargeman in the North Western 
Railway Carriage Shops getting Rs. 210 per mensem prior to his new appoint* 
mm* ? 

(r) Is n a fact that Mr. Webb had no office experience and that he never 
even hold charge of any branch in any office '( If so, what led to his new 
appointment ? 

(d) Will the Government kindly state how many clerks in class V in the 
Rs. 275 grade, who gave satisfaction when officiating as Superintendent in 
North Western Railway office., have been superseded by this appointment and 
for what reasons ? 

^ • 

The Honourable Mil G. L. COR BUTT : Government have no informa¬ 
tion. The selection of the best men for posts of this nature is a matter which 
must be. left to the Agent's discretion. 

Extension of the present Revenue Settlement in hie Cmteu Pro¬ 
vinces. 

419. tiiK ;L>\Ojn. rle Mr. AU liAMMAD YAMiN KHAN ; (a) Have 
the (b>v< j;. i 11 c*l : t of India goi any e< ntiol u\t r llu*. 1 nitt-d Previous Govtrn- 
ment in I lie matter of e.\t( lision < i period of revenue settlement i 

(b) If so, have the Government of Cue United Provinces ever represented to 
the Government of India within the last three years the desire of the. United 
Provinces Council for the extension of the present revenue settlement ? 

(c) Did the United Provinces Govornnunt bring to the notice oi the 
Government of India that the United Provinces Council rejected their demand 
for the expenditure for the purpose of revenue settlement ( 

(d) Was it ever brought to the notice of the Government, of India that His 
Excellency the Governor of the United Provinces allowed the expenditure re¬ 
jected by the Council for the revenue settlement purposes ? 

(e) Was this expenditure allowed after consulting the Government of 
India ? 

(/) If the wish of the United Provinces Council was represented to the 
Government of India, what steps, if any, did the Government take in this 
matter 1 

The Honourable Sir NARASIMHA SARMA : (a) The Government 
of India exercise control over all Local Governments with regard to the 
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general and recognised principles of assessment and the period for which 
settlements may be sanctioned or extended^ 

(b) The answer is in the affirmative. 

(c) , (d) and (e). The answer is in the negative. 

(/) The matter will be taken into consideration when the United Provinces 
Government makes its recommendation. 

The Honourable Mb. MUHAMMAD YAM1N KHAN: My question 
part (f) is. was any representation made to the Government of India ( 

The Honoitrable Sir NAKASIM 11A KARMA : The United Provinces 
Council’s wish lias beiffi forwarded to us without any recommendation of the 
Local Government, and we cannot take into consideration any such wish until 
the Local Government forward it to us with their views. 

The Honourable Mr. MUHAMMAD YAM IN KHAN: I want to 
know whether if was brought to the notice of f In* Government of India that 
such was the wish of the Local Council. 

. The Honour a ijlk Si r NA1LN SIM H A KARMA : 1 have already answered 
in answer to part (a) that the United Provinces Government have communi¬ 
cated to us tire desire of the United Provinces Council. 

Grant ok a PpvOspeutixu Licence for, Petroleum at Mochal Kot to 
Messrs. Graham and Company ok Calcutta. 

120. The Honourabie Lai Laladvr La la RAM KARAN DAK: Will 
Govt rumeiit kindh w!.- \ ;.»*r 1 !,e answer to my question No. AM, put 

by me on l !w Gib June 102!, U n.. x r ady ( If so, will tin y gi\.* a, repiv lothat 
A ues:ion ( 

The Honourable Mr. J. P. THOMPSON : Yes. 

It is impossible to estimate the quantity of petroleum at Moglial Kot. 
No prospecting license lias yet been issued, but it is proposed to issue one 
shortly in favour of Messrs. Graham and Company of Calcutta. The terms 
have not yet been finally set tied. It is not proposed to enter into a ny arrange¬ 
ments with the tribes until Messrs. Graham and Company decide finally to 
start operations. 

Debit to Military Estimates of the cost of the Khyber Railway. 

421. Tiie Honourable Rai Bahadur La la RAM KARAN DAK: (a) Is 
the Khyber Railway a strategic Railway ? 

(b) Tf so, why is the cost of the Railway not borne by the Military De¬ 
partment ? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT : The reply to the first part of 
the question is in the affirmative. As to the second part, the Honourable 
Member’s attention is invited to the Resolution on the subject which was 
moved by him in the Council of State in February 1922 and which was ne¬ 
gatived. It has been decided not to debit the Military estimates with the cost 
of such lines, but the question whether the estimates for strategic lines can bo 
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shown separately from that of commercial lines in the railway estimates is 
being considered. # 

Establishment of Boat-making and other Industries in Wana, Razmak 

AND MlRANSHAH. 

422. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : AY hat 
practical difficulties, if any, stand in the way of the establishment of such 
industries as boat-making, breweries, saddle-making, tailoring, etc., in Wana, 
Razmak and Miranshah ? 


Establishment of Stone-works, etc., in Wana, Razmak, Miranshah and 

Parachinar. • 

423. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS: Will 
Government kindly state what practical difficulties there are in the way of 
establishing such industries as stone-works, cement and lime-making or woollen 
textile mills in Wana, Razmak, Miranshah and Parachinar ? 

Establishment of Military and other Industries in Waziristan. 

424. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS: Do 
Government propose to consider schemes for the establishment of military 
and other industries in Waziristan ? 

Tiie Honourable Mr. J. P. THOMPSON : If I may, Sir, 1 will answer 
questions Nos. 422, 423 and 424 (together. The answer is the same. 

Inquiry is being made from the local Administration and the information 
will be supplied to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Ships engaged in carrying Government or Railway Coal from Bengal 
to Bombay, Madras, Karachi and Rangoon. 

425. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : What 
was the average number of ships engaged in carrying Government or railway 
coal from Bengal to Bombay, Madras, Karachi and Rangoon in the quin¬ 
quennium before the war, and what has been the average number of ships 
engaged in this trade in the quinquennium after the war ? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT : Figures for the pre-war period 
are not available. Figures for the period from 1st April 1919 to 31st March 
1924 are 

Bombay •. .. .. .. .. 24 shipments. 

Madras .. .. .. .. .. 87 „ 

Karachi .. .. .. .. 7 „ 

Rangoon .. .. .. .. ..120 „ 


Total .. ..238 


or an average of 48 per annum. Besides these 38 ships were loaded from 
Calcutta on Royal Indian Marine account during the same period. 
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Action taken by Government to increase the Number of Ships refer¬ 
red to in Q. No. 425. 

426. The Honourable Rai Bahadur jLala RAM SARAN DAS : Have 
Government done anything in the matter of increasing the number of ships 
engaged in carrying Government and railway coal from Bengal to Bombay, 
Madras, Karachi and Rangoon ? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT : The Honourable Member 
has doubtless seen the Resolution which appeared in last Saturday’s Gazette, 
appointing a Committee to consider what measures can be taken to stimulate 
the export of coal from Calcutta by sea to Indian and foreign ports. 

Railway Collision near Harappa on the North Western Railway. 

427. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : 

(a) Will Government kindly place on the table of the Council the detailed report 
regarding the cause of the collision which recently took place between 
Mirdad Muafi and Harappa stations on the North Western Railway; how 
many people were killed and how many injured ? 

(6) What is the number of subordinate traffic staff at Mirdad Muafi and 
Harappa stations, and what are their duties and hours of working, and what 
is the daily average number of trains passing ? 

(c) What was the traffic subordinate staff on these stations three years 
back ? How did the Train Control fail in this instance ? 

(d) Is any mechanical block signalling apparatus installed on these two 
stations ? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. Corbett: (a) The report will be publish¬ 
ed as soon as received. The latest information received shows that tin* total 
casualties were 202, which included 105 deaths. 

(b) The traffic staff at both stations are : — 

1 station master, 

2 Assistant Station Masters, 

4 pointsmen. 

Their hours of working are : — 

1 assistant station master, midnight to 9 a.m. 

1 station master, 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

1 assistant station master, 6 p.m. to midnight. 

2 pointsmen are on duty at a time. They work 6 hours, then have 

6 hours’ off. 

The daily average number of trains in each direction is :— 

Mail and Passenger .. .. .. .. 4 

Goods .. -.. .. .. .. .. 2 

(c) The same as now. There was no failure of Train Control. 

(J) No. 
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The Honoukaelk Dr. >\r LEVA PRASAD SARYADH1KARY : Lave 
the Government more infonur.l ion about the Gnat ilidian Finimula Fail- 
way device for preventing collfsioii that was mentioned in this House fome 
time ago, and if so, will the Government let the House have it ( 

The Honourable Mr. 0. L. CORBETT : i am ai'iaid 1 must ask for 
notice of that question, i have no inf* imaticn on the subject. 

Indian Traffic Inspectors (Transportation) on the N. W., O. and R. 

and E. B. Railways. 

428. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM 8ARAN DAS : Will 
the Government kindly state the number of Indians appointed as Traffic In¬ 
spectors (Transportation) on each of the three State Railways* (North Western 
Railway, Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway and Eastern Bengal Railway) since 
my Resolution on this subject was adopt. i . t his J1 ouse on the 28th February 
1923 ? 

The I!<».\<h lalle Mil G. L. (OLFt/IT: Tin* (.VveirnuT-t have not 
the latest information Hut an*, making inquiiy. 


MESSAGE FROM THE I, KG IS 1 ATI YE AS,-EMILY. 

SEGRKTARY of i!’.: OOFNTIL : Sir* a message has l.u*ii r«e i' m 1 hem 
th,* l.i piskit ive Asst mblv. 

r !‘i: Hon or cable the PB ESI DENT : I.tt it la reiv. 

SECRETARY of the COl’NCIL : The message runs as follows : - 

“Sir, I am directed to inform you’that the Bill to amend and consolidate the law 
relating to Government, and other Provident Funds which was passed by the Council of 
State at its meeting of the 10th September, 1024, was passed by the Legislative Assembly 
at its meeting of the 20th September, 1024, with the following amendments :— 

In clause (i of the Bill sub-clause (h) was deleted and in sub-clause (a) the letter 
“ a ” within brackets and the word “ or ” at the end of the sub-clause 
were deleted. 

2. The Legislative Assembly requests the concurrence of the Council [of State in the 
amendments.” 


> BILLS PASSED BY THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY LAID ON 

THE TABLE. 

SECRETARY of the COUNCIL: Sir, 1 lay on the table the Bill in ques¬ 
tion as amended by (he Legislative Assembly, and, in accordance with Rule 25 
of the Indian Legislative Rules, I lay on the table a copy of the Bill to consoli¬ 
date, amend and extend the law relating to the levy of duties of customs 
on articles imported or exported by land from or to territory outside India, 
which was passed by the Legislative Assembly at its meeting held on the 
19th September 1924. 



RESOLUTION RE APPOINTMENT OF A COMPETENT INDIAN T 

THE RAILWAY BOARD. 

Thr JIonouhahle Sardak JOGENDRA SINGli (Punjab: Sikh): Sir, 
my motion is : . 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that at least one compe¬ 
tent Indian should he appointed to the Railway Board taking into consideration [the wide 
range of Railway activities.” 

With your permission, Sir, I should like to amend my Resolution^by adding 
“ as early as possible ” after the word “ appointed 

This Honourable the PRESIDENT : Is there any objection on the’parfc 
of the Government to this alteration ? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT (Commerce Secretary) : No, 
Sir. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Then the Honourable Member 
should move his Resolution in the amended form. 

The Honourable Sardak JOGENDRA SINGH: The amended Reso¬ 
lution will run as follows : 

“This Council recommends to the. Governor General in Council that at l ' T one 
competent Indian should he appointed as early as possible to the Railway Board taking 
into consideration the wide range of Railway activities ” 

I may begin by saying, Sir, that the moving of this Resolution has not been 
inspired by any mistrust of the Railway Board or its management. We have 
the fullest possible confidence in the Commerce, Member who is in charge of the 
Railway Department, which is carrying on one of the largest undertakings in 
the world. The Railway Board has managed our railways very efficiently— 
in fact, as efficiently as is possible -and 1 hope it will continue to do so in the 
future. My reasons for moving this Resolution arc quite different. We, Sir, are 
conscious of the change that is now taking place in the Government of India. 
With the rapid development of the self-governing institutions and the gather¬ 
ing of the power in the hands of the Legislatures, there is a greater u *.ed of 
strengthening control and making the authorities materially and morally 
strong. I agree with the Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman in his remark 
that the real issue is not that of a few appointments out here but there are larger 
issues which are involved. And 1 feel, Sir, that the larger association of Indians 
with the Railways will lead to the strengthening of the railway management. 
For instance, if from the Government side a new suggestion is made in the 
interests of the railway management in the two Houses, it very often happens 
that public opinion, not being fully informed, becomes suspicious of the pro¬ 
posals made by the Government. But if we have an Indian fully associated 
with the management of the Railways, there will be no suspicion of any pro¬ 
posals which the Government of India may make for the efficient running of 
this great department. Another reason, Sir, is that in the process of reconstruc¬ 
tion that is now at work, there is a risk of a break-down unless a large body of 
politicians come to grips with the real problems of administration. An attitude 
of drift and criticism without any constructive ideas is likely to disturb that 
atmosphere of discipline which all Governments must maintain. There is, 

( 1215) 
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therefore, Sir, a greater need of harmony between the Legislatures and the Ser¬ 
vices. This need cannot be too «greatly emphasised. The presence of an 
Indian on the Railway Board will bring that harmony of relations between the 
Services, which are responsible for the carrying on of the railway administration 
and the Legislatures, which is absolutely essential if the work is to progress 
harmoniously. I feel, Sir, that what we need most in these Councils is a better 
informed opinion and the Councils will be greatly strengthened when respon¬ 
sible men like our friends over there come and sit on the non-official Benches 
knowing the inner working of the Administration and ready to arrive at right 
conclusions. In the matter of Railways, there is a great need for Indian opinion 
being properly informed. In the interests of the country it is essential that an 
Indian ought to be in touch with the working of this big department, so that his 
presence in our Councils may be helpful in carrying out the administration on 
right lines. For instance, Mr. Hindley, the Chief Commissioner of Railways, 
is now being tied down for months in Simla and for months in Delhi, whereas 
he ought to be free to go about and see to the efficient working of the railways. 
If an Indian were to be appointed to the Railway Board, he will be able to do 
Mr. Ilindley’s work at the headquarters and Mr. Hindley will then become free 
to go about and make the railways more efficient. Then, again, Sir, the rail¬ 
ways are great customeis and the development of railway industries can be 
of great service to India. Here, also, an Indian would be of very great help in 
accelerating the development of railway industries. I, for one, have no fear, 
Sir, that the development of Indian industries will ever run counter to English 
interests. In fact, if India grows richer, her trade with England will grow 
larger. I am frightened of practical men. They hold short views, so do the 
capitalists. What one needs is a broader view, the view that is based on the 
faith that in the unity of India and England lies the prosperity of the two 
countries, and that a prosperous India also means a prosperous England and a 
poor India certainly governs the wage in England. That is why I am of the 
opinion that an Indian Member of the Railway Board, who will be able to 
promote Indian industries, will be indirectly helping English trade, which is 
very essential for the prosperity of both the countries. Under these conditions, 
Sir, I hope the House will support me in this Resolution asking for the appoint¬ 
ment of an Indian on the Railway Board. I shall conclude my speech by saying 
to my English friends do not be despondent but with faith work for the reali¬ 
sation of self-government for India, promote the spirit of partnership and free 
association of India and England and maintain the aristocratic principles of 
greater humour, greater kindness and greater humility ; and, believe me, 
India will respond with greater affection, greater faith and greater friendship. 

The Honoukable Mb. G. L. CORBETT (Commerce Secretary) : 
Sir, with your permission I will state at once the position of the Government 
in this matter. The Honourable Mover of this Resolution, both to-day and 
on other occasions in this House has emphasised—and if I may say so, he has 
rightly emphasised—the business aspect of railway administration. The 
Indian Railways are one of the greatest commercial undertakings in the 
world. There are 38,000 miles of line, and the capital at charge is no less 
than 571 crores for the commercial lines and 101 crores for the strategic lines. 
Last week, as Honourable Members are aware, it was agreed in another place 
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to put the finance of this great undertaking on a business footing by separating 
the railway budget from til.} general budget. The basis of this arrant ement 
is that the commercial lines are required *o make a standardised prof t over 
and above the interest charges on capital. At the same time, it is essential 
for the trade of the country and for the travelling public that the rates imposed 
should be as low as possible. We must not abuse our position as monopolists, 
for political or for any other reasons. 

Railway finance, then, has been put upon a business footing. We have 
got to make a standard profit. At the same time, we have got to keep rates 
and fares as low as possible. It follows that railway management must be on 
a business footing too. And I hope that the House will treat this Rt solution 
as a business matter. 

Let us first consider how this great commercial undertaking is dirtcUd 
and controlled. The Directors are the Government of India. The Railway 
Board are the technical managers. The Government of India settle the 
policy, the Railway Board carry it out. ! am not quite sure that the Honour¬ 
able, Member has correctly concei\ ed the functions of his Indian Member of the 
Railway Board. It seems to me that the officer he described would rather 
be the Railway Member of the Government of India. 

Now let us consider this question of Indianisation. Let us see what this 
policy is, and how it has been carried out. The policy of the Government of 
India is to Indianise the railway services. I believe that this policy has the 
approval of this Council, and there can be no doubt, to my mind, that it is the 
right policy. I am not now concerned with political considerations. But 
from the business point of view, it is unsound that we should depend too 
much on overseas recruitment. 

And what steps are we taking to give effect to this policy ? In the first 
place, we have accepted the recommendations of the Lee Commission’s Report 
that recruitment should be 75 per cent. Indians and 25 per cent. Europeans. 
In practice, we have already in some branches actually exceeded this percen¬ 
tage of Indians. I have the figures here. I think this Council is chiefly 
interested in the recruitment of gazetted officers, that is, the superior establish¬ 
ment. Taking the Traffic and Engineering branches together, 47 appoint¬ 
ments have been made on the State Railways during the last three years* Of 
these only 9 were Europeans, and 38 or 81 per cent, were statutory natives of 
India. 

This Resolution, however, recommends the appointment of an Indian 
to the Railway Board. Now, Sir, as I have shown, our policy and our practice 
are to Indianise the railway system as a whole. But we cannot undertake 
to Indianise any particular post within any particular time. This is a business 
concern, and we must employ each man on the work for which he is best suited. 
In particular, as I have said, the Railway Board are our technical managers. 
The Board is a very small body for the management of a great railway system. 
It consists of only four men. It is essential that each of these four should 
be the best man we can get for the job. The time will come, I am sure, when 
the best man we can get for the job will be an Indian. But it will not be at 
once. It must take time before there are Indians of the requisite standing 
M16IC8 a2 
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and experience in the Railway Department for appointment to the Railway 
Board. I feel sure that this Council will agree that the technical managers 
of this vast undertaking should be chosen for their technical qualifications, 
and not for any extraneous consideration. 

Last Saturday, a Resolution was moved in another place in the following 
terms : 

“That Indians should h<* appointed as Members of the Railway Board as early as 
possible. ” 

This Resolution was not opposed bv Government. The Resolution, as 
now emended by (he Honourable Mover, is substantially the same, and it is 
not opposed by Government. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR TTAYAT KITAN (West 
Punjab : Muhammadan) : Sir, the reason why, a little while ago, 1 got up 
in a hurry was that 1 was thinking the Government will probably accept the 
Resolution and 1 would not get a chance of supporting it. More or less the 
same thing has happened, so that there is no need for bringing forward the 
arguments in favour of it. At the same time 1 will say this that there lias 
been a general feeling amongst Indians that railway appointments went more 
or less either to Europeans or to Christians: and they also went further in 
thinking that only those, appointments, for which they could not get men 
from the communities J have spoken of before, were given to Indians. There 
are lots of people who have given up their head-dress, such os pleaders and 
others, and when we ask them “ Why have you done it,” they sav “ When 
we go on the railway and travel, the English hat helps a great deal.” 

We have all hea rd of this last accident and people think if there arc Indians 
on the Board they will look after the third class passengers more, and instead 
of putting carriages after the engine, they may see that there are some wagons 
between. 

A Mother tiling is that we have been having a great deal of trouble with our 
B. A/s and M. A.\s, because they are so numerous and the openings in Govern¬ 
ment service, are so few’, that we now practically prepare them for becoming 
volunteers for non-co-operation ; so if w T e can Indianise, as the Government 
Member has kindly said, to the extent of 75 per cent., we will be able to give 
appointments to all these, and when they settle down w^e will have great 
relief. 

I will not say anything further except to support the Resolution. 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. A. BELL (Bengal Chamber of Commerce ) * 
Sir, the proposals that are made in this House by my Honourable friend, the 
Honourable Sardar Jogendra Singh, are usually so reasonable that I am often 
persuaded to vote for them, and when he does not so persuade me, he very 
nearly does. 

On this occasion had my Honourable friend not altered his Resolution I 
should have been unable to support him, because I think his original Resolu¬ 
tion was put forward under a misapprehension. The weakness of it was 
referred to by my Honourable friend, Mr. Corbett. My Honourable friend, 
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Sarriar Jogendra Singh, has apparently‘confused the functions of the Railway 
Board with the functions of a Railway Advisory Committee. If the problems 
which are dealt with by the Railway Board had been merely business problems 
for which ordinary business experience only was necessary, there would have 
been a good deal to say even for my Honourable friend’s original Resolution. 
But the matters which are dealt with by the Railway Board are of a highly 
technical nature. There are problems of civil engineering, problems of me¬ 
chanical engineering, problems of electrical engineering, problems with regard 
to the control of traffic and many other matters which can only be dealt with 
efficiently by men who have spent their whole working lives in railvey ad¬ 
ministration. While, therefore, I am in sympathy with the Resolution as 
amended, and which has been accepted by Government, and while there is 
every probability that in the future there will be Indians available to occupy 
positions on the Railway Board, l would warn my Honourable friend that it 
is not likely that this will happen for some years, and 1 would suggest that lie 
should exercise patience, and refrain from embarrassing Governnmt by 
too frequently bringing up Resolutions reminding them of this Resolution and 
asking what has been done. If he will only have patience, 1 have no doubt, 
that in the course of years, but it will be a good many years, there will be 
Indians available of sufficient e.xperie.nc** to deal with the. highly technical 
matters which are dealt with by the Railway Board. 

The Honour,aulk Mu. G. A. NATESAN (Madras : Nominated Non- 
Official) : Sir, ! should like to convey the thanks of myself and ol tlm*.* who 
think with me to the Honourable Sardar Jogendra hingh tor having brought up 
this matter for discussion here, and to the- Member of Government lor having 
accepted it. I wish the first part of the speech of the Honourable Member was 
not delivered at all, having regard to the excellent progress and the splendid 
service which the association of Indians in other departments of Government, 
equally important, equally serious, and many of them requiring a considerable 
amount of practical and technical knowledge, has resulted in. I can assure 
the Honourable Mr. Bell that Members here are acquainted with flu* dis¬ 
tinction between the functions of the Railway Board and the Railway Advisory 
Committee. I have some knowledge of the functions of the Railway Advisory 
Committee as I happen to be a representative of the Soulh Indian Chamber 
of Commerce, Madras, on the Railway Advisory Committee of the Madras 
and Southern Mahratt-a Railway. T quite realise that the functions of the 
Members of the Railway Board are of a very technical character, but I do not 
think they are of such a character that you cannot find competent Indians, 
(at least one or two are in my mind, but T will not drag their names in here for 
obvious reasons) ; but I do think the work can be done by them very satis¬ 
factorily. I would ask my Honourable friends, who arc somewhat pessimistic 
in this matter, to remember that this was the kind of objection that was 
advanced years ago against admitting even one Indian into the Executive 
Council of the.Viceroy. It was the same kind of objection that was repeated 
from time to time when it was suggested that some I ndians should be associated 
with the Executive Councils of the Local Governments. I would like to 
remind the Honourable Mr. Corbett and the Honourable Mr. Bill that, as a 
matter of fact, some of these technical subjects are now in charge of Ministers 
in the Provinces. Engineering and some of these subjects are in charge of 
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Ministers, and public acknowledgment has been made by the Governors of 
Provinces, particularly at the time when some of these Ministers have laid down 
their offices, upon the very efficient and very satisfactory and honourable 
manner in which they have discharged their duties. I would ask my Honour¬ 
able friend Mr. Bell, and my friend Mr. Corbett also, who in the first part of his 
speech expressed some doubt about the matter, to pay a visit to Mysore. 
I have had the privilege of visiting Mysore on more than one occasion. On one 
occasion I stayed there for more than six weeks, and I was very much struck by 
the excellent manner in which the Mysore Government Railways have been 
constructed and the way in which they are being run. My Honourable friend 
Mr. Bell said the requirements of a Member of the Railway Board involved a 
knowledge of mechanical engineering, civil engineering, electrical engineering, 
traffic and transport. 1 believe in Mysore Indians have successfully shown in 
their small sphere that they can manage and tackle these problems, and there is 
absolutely no danger in associating Indians in the Railway Board, because, 
iiitw all, if they are likely to take wrong views and make mistakes, there are 
other Members of the Board whose experience can be placed at their disposal, 
so that no disaster may happen. 1 do hope that Government, having said they 
will accept this proposition, will give effect to it at the earliest opportunity 
and appoint an Indian and thereby satisfy the aspirations cf Indians, who, 
like most of us think that, after all, despite occasional lapses, the intentions of 
the Government of India are good, and that they are anxious to advance the 
cause of self-government. They will make our path easy, if an appointment of 
this description is made at the earliest opportunity. 

The Honourable Maulvi ABDUL KARIM (East Bengal: Muhammad¬ 
an) : I. am exceedingly gldd that Government has accepted this Resolution. 
The Railway Board has the largest number of employees in any of the depart¬ 
ments of the Government of India. I believe no other department requires so 
many hands to carry on the work. On the 31st of March 1923 there were 
750,000 railway servants in India. I ain sorry to have to say that for a long 
time the superior railway service was closed to the Indians. I am glad, however, 
to have been told by the Honourable Member who has replied to Sardar 
Jogendra Singh, that of late Indianisation has been going on satisfactorily. 
There are about 2,000 officers in the superior ranks, and of these only a few are 
Indians. There is hardly any Indian, I think there is no Indian, holding any 
responsible post in the railway service, such as Agent, Chief Engineer, Loco. 
Superintendent, Chief Controller of Stores, or Traffic Manager in any of the 
Indian railways. Even in the subordinate railway service, the number of 
Indians is very small. Most of these posts are monopolised by Anglo-Indians, 
^yho now-a-days call themselves pure Indians. 

The railways being the property of Indian tax-payers, it is but natural 
that Indians should desire, nay 1 dehaand, that these should be worked in the 
interests of Indians. But I am afraid this has not been the case. It has been 
said by the Honourable Mr. Bell that Indians cannot expect in the near future 
to get into the Railway Board because they will have to gain the requisite 
technical knowledge. As far as I see, the work of the Railway Board is broadly 
divided into four parts : U ^commercial and traffic, (2) financial, (^) engineering, 
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and (4) administrative. 1 think there are Indians who can do each of these 
works as well as it is being done now. For example, Mr. S. C. Chose was the 
first Indian Assistant Traffic Superintendent of the East Indian Railway and 
rose from Rs. 200 to Rs. 800. When he resigned this post, he joined the Khetra 
Mohan Company and constructed the Jessore-Jhenidah Railway, of which he 
was Manager. On severing his connection with the Khetra Mohan Company, 
he joined the McLeod Company and constructed the Burdwan-Katwa, Bankura 
Light and some other lines, and was appointed Manager of these lines on-a 
salary of Rs. 2,000 a month. He then came to the Railway Board as a special 
officer on Rs. 1,500 and rose to Rs. 3,000. He left the Railway Board on the 
completion of the special work. He is an expert in rates, on which he w rote a 
book which was highly appreciated by all the railway officials. 1 think he is 
well qualified to be a member of the Railway Board. Another function of 
the Board is financial. There is Mr. Ilydari, who was Accountant General of 
Bombay and is now' the Financial Minister of Hyderabad. I think he is quite 
competent to take charge of the financial work of the Board. As for the 
Engineering Department, there is Rai Bahadur Kalla Ram, who was the Chief 
Engineer of the Eastern Bengal Railway on Rs. 2,500. I have no doubt he 
would have been the Agent of that Railway if he had not been an Indian, 
He is now the Manager of the Patiala State Railways. I think he is quite 
competent to do the engineering work of the Railway Board. There is another 
gentleman, Mr. Ali Akbar, who is a.very experienced engineer. He was the 
Superintending Engineer and Secretary to the Government of Bombay, 
I think he also is competent to take charge of the engineering work of the 
Railway Board. As for the administrative department, Sir Ibrahim Rahim- 
tulla, the President of the Fiscal Commission and Sir Purshotamdas, I think, 
are quite competent to take charge of the administrative work of the Railway 
Board. I hope and trust that one of these men or some other competent man 
will be appointed a Member of the Railway Board in the near future. I need 
scarcely say that, unless and until a competent native of India is appointed a 
Member of the Railway Board, the interests of Indians will not be properly 
looked after. 

The Honourable Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH: The Resolution has 
been very well received by the Government and the support that I have 
received from the other Members of the House, including Mr. Bell, is most 
gratifying. It shows that any business proposal made in this House is con¬ 
sidered on its own merits and may we long continue this tradition. The 
Railway Department, as has been pointed out, is a business concern and it should 
not be allowed to be considered in any other light than that of pure business. 
If I may say so, Sir, without violating any sense of modesty, I did not confuse 
the functions of the Railway Board with the Advisory Committee. I quite 
realise that the Board in itself is a body of technical experts. At the same 
time, I feel, as in private companies, you have technical experts, but you 
have always men with large views of business associated with the technical 
men, so that the combination of these two forces leads to good and effi¬ 
cient business. I do not see why in the Railway Board we should not have 
the. larger view of the ordinary business man who may no understand the 
technical side but who knows what business is. That is an important point. 
Then, again, the Honourable Mr. Corbett laid great stress on the Indianisalion. 
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which is in progress. Personally, Sir, I do not attach an undue importance 
to this matter. I am more anxious that the directorate should be more 
Indo-Anglian than it is at present; and personally I was going to say on 
tin; Lee Report that we want British officials more in the districts than at the 
headquarters. Similarly I suppose we want British officers in charge of railway 
districts. I am not particularly interested one way or the other, as long as the 
administration of the districts and the railways is made efficient, whether it 
is run by English or Indian officials. I hold to the ideal of a British Indian 
Empire. united and solid, i hold to the ideal that this is tin* only thing to 
work for. without any regard for race or creed. There is some truth in what 
Mr. Bell said, regarding the. functions of the Indian Member. U I may, with 
your permission, diaw attention to the Acworth Committee*.- report, the 
Acworth Com mi tee clearly recommended the appointment of a Member in 
charge of the Railways and the sooner thal recommendation is given effect 
to the better. You need an Indian Member in charge of the Railways, 
which is a very big department, and which certainly needs representation on 
tin* Government of India. I >mcd not lav more stress on this point as this 
has been eh arly set fort h by tlu* Acworth Committee. [ do not t hink, Sir, 
it would be wise to delay the appointment of an Indian to the Railway 
Board. I do not want to reduce the number of members on tin* Railway 
Board. Perhaps an additional member may be sanctioned, and I can say 
without any hesitation that the appointment, of an additional member will 
not burden the finances of the Railways to such an extent as to reduce it to 
bankruptcy. For instnn<.\ Agriculture is a purely technical department, 
and yet il has been found ih it very often the man in charge of the Agricultural 
Department is not a technical expert, and the experts have welcomed the ap¬ 
pointment of a non-teehnieal expert at the head of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment. 1 am sure the Railways too will find that a man of business brings 
a broader \im\ and trength to the Railway Board. One thing needful in the 
changing times which both Judiansand Britishers should keep in view is this 
that we have been brought together to learn to live together, and in spile of 
many content ions wc should not lost* our faith but continue the good work 
in full belief that our faith will lx* justified in the long event. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Does the Honourable Mr. Corbett 
wish to reply '( 

The Honourable Mr. 0. L. CORBETT: No, Sir. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

“|This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that at least one 
competent Indian should Ik? appointed as early as possible to the Railway Board taking 
into consideration the wide range of Railway ^activities. ’ ’ 

The mption was adopted. 

STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable the Leader of 
the*House, I understand, wishes to make a statement about the course of busi¬ 
ness. 
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The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD SHAF1 (Law Member): 
Sir, before you decide the date of the next meeting, I may mention that in accord¬ 
ance with the suggestion made on Friday last, copies of the Land Customs 
Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, were circulated to Members on 
Friday evening. ' The consideration and passing of that Bill is the only further 
business which Government propose to place before this Council during the 
present Session. 

The Honourable Mr. LALUBHAT S.YMALDAS (.Bombay: Non- 
Muhammadan) : Do 1 understand, Sir, that the Provident Funds Bill is not 
to be taken into consideration this Session ? 

The Honourable Dr. Mian MUHAMMAD SHAFl: Sir, with regard 
to the iiBjuiry made by my Honourable friend, 1 have to inform flic House 
that it is not the intention of government to proceed further wiili the next 
stage of the Bill in Ibis Session. Tliat h«is been necessitated by re? i;dn amend¬ 
ments made in another places in the Bill, which ref pi ire examination. 

The Honourable the PH KB IDENT : 1 should like to ascertain the 

feelings of the Council as to wh» n th ' Band Customs Bii! should be. t:*K «*11 nn. 
Utid'T the rules it should not be taken before Thun day next. But tiu-v is 
a power vesied in ilic President to dispense with ibis notice It it is tin* wish 
of i he House. 1 am prej ared to take up ibis Bill to-moirow. 

The Honoi. r\bm: Dr. Sir DKVA PRASAD SA 11VAD11 i KAii V 
(We t Bengal : Non-Muhammadan): It may be taken up to-morrow. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR IIAVAT KHAN 
(West Punjab : Muhammadan): 1 think we ha. ve already seen He- Bill and 
it has i.‘Dii circulated to the Honourable Members. So, if it comes up to- 
nioriow, 1 do roi Think we will be able to sav that we have noi semi (he Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. MUHAMMAD YAMiN KHAN (United Pro¬ 
vinces We t: Muhammadan): I think, Sir, it will be more c’onveniein if 
this Bill is taken up on Wednesday as some Honourable Members may like 
to .send in amendments. Although the Bill was circulated on the evening of 
Friday, it did not reach sour*. Honourable Members till Satmday morning. 
So the only intervening day was Sunday, when everybody wants to take some 
rest and does not like, the idea of going through the legislative business, 
especially when he has been busy for the whole week. So this is the. first day 
when the Bill has come, to the notice of many Honourable Members. In order 
to enable us to go thoroughly into the Bill, I think it will be better if we take 
it up on Wednesday. 

(Several Honourable Members : The Bill had better be taken up 
to-morrow). 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR FROOM (Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce): Sir, I understand that amendments will be received at short notice 
in connection with this Bill. I therefore support the proposal that the Bill 
be taken up to-morrow. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Before I come to a decision, 
I should like to know from the Government Member whether an obje< tion 
will be taken on account of lack of notice if an amendment is handed in this 
afternoon or to-morrow morning 1 
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The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTERS (Finance Secretary) ; 
I should like to have time to consider the amendments. If they are handed 
in this afternoon, no objection whatsoever will be raised on the part of the 
Government. But if they are handed in to-morrow morning, it might be 
somewhat embarrassing. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT (to the Honourable Mr, 
Muhammad Yamin Khan) : Does the Honourable Member propose to hand 
in any amendments ? 

The Honourable Mr. MUHAMMAD YAMIN KHAN: After going 
through the Bill I shall be in a position to say whether I will send in any 
amendment. But 1 do not want to inconvenience other Honourable Members 
and for that reason I will not press that the Bill be taken up on Wednes¬ 
day. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : In that case I direct that the 
Bill be taken up at to-morro.w’s silting. Honourable Members who are 
desirous of sending in amendments should do so during the course of to-day. 
If a copy is sent to the department, as well as to the Secretary of the Council, 
so much the better. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
23rd September, 1924. 
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The Council met in the Council Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, the 
Honourable the President in the Chair. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Recruitment of Muhammadans for the Superior Service of the Military 

Accounts Department. 

429. The Honourable Mr. YAMIN KHAN : (i) Will the Government 
state the number of officers in the Superior Service cf the Military Accounts 
Department ? 

j [it) Is it a fact that until last ytai appointments to this seivice have been 
made only by nomination < 

(iii) Is it a fact that no Muslim has ever been nominated to the said 
service i 

(tv) Is it a fact that a'c&shjcr, drawing less than Rs. 200 per mensem and 
declared unfit for the Assistant’s grade in the Foreign Office, was nominated 
for the Superior Servr e of the Military Accounts Department and is.new 
drawing more than Rs. 1,000 per mensem ? What is his name ? 

(v) What steps, if any, do Government propose to take to recruit 
Muslim officers for this service ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTERS: (i) Sixty. 

(ti) Before 1st April 1922 appointments to the Superior Service of the 
Military Accounts Department were, except in certain special cases, made by 
the Secretary of State for India. Since 1st April 1922 the vacancies in that 
Department are filled as follows: 

1- 3rd by promotion of subordinate gazetted officers. 

2- 3rds by Indians from among the successful candidates at the com¬ 

petitive examination held for the recruitment of Indians for the 
Indian Audit and Accounts Service. 

(Hi) The reply is in the affirmative. 

(w) No. 

(t>) In connection with this year’s, competitive examination for the Andj t 
and Accounts Service, Customs and Military Finance Department, some posts 
are being reserved which will be allotted, on consideration of the results of the 
examination, to the best candidates of communities or Provinces which may 
otherwise be inadequately represented. 

Recruitment of Muhammadans for the Subordinate Service of the 
Military Accounts Department. 

480. The Honourable Mb; YAMIN KHAN: (i) Will the Gover nmen t 
state the number of officers in the Subordinate Service of the Military 
Accounts Department 1 v ^ ’ 

(1225) * ’* 

moos * . 
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(it) What is the total number of Muslims in the said service as compared 
with non-Muslims i * 

{in) What action, if any, do Government propose to take to recruit 
Muslims for this service ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. Me WATTERS: (i) Eighty-seven. 

(it) There is at present one Muslim in the above number. 

(iii) There is no system of direct recruitment for this service. Appoint¬ 
ments thereto are made by selection from among senior accountants in the 
Department borne on an All-India List, and Muslims have therefore an equal 
chance of advancement to the gazetted staff of the Subordinate Account 
Service with the members of other communities in that Service. The claims of 
any qualified Muslims will be carefully considered. 

Qualified Muhammadans on the Waiting List of the Staff Selection 

Board since 1922. 

431. The Honourable Mr. YAM1N KHAN: (t) How many 
qualified Muslims have keen on the waiting list of the Staff Selection 
Board since 1922 ? 

(it) Is it a fact that many of.the non-Muslim candidates, who qualified 
this year, have been provided for, while qualified Muslims of J 922 are still 
waiting ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : ( i ) Six now remain on the list. 

(it) The answer is in the negative. 

Ruction of an Application from a Muhammadan Graduate for Employ¬ 
ment in the Office of the Director, Wireless. 

432. The Honourable Mr. YAMIN KHAN: Is it a fact that a 

non-Muslim., who had not passed the Matriculation examination, was recently 
employed in the office of the Director, Wireless, and a Muslim graduate 
rejected ? * 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY : The fact is as stated. The non- 
Muslim had worked for 2£ years temporarily in the Office of the Director 
of Wireless and had given every satisfaction. He was retrenched in May 1923 
and was subsequently employed on a vacancy occurring. 

Employment of Muhammadans in the Indian Stores Department. 

433. The Honourable Mr. YAMIN KHAN : Is it a fact that more 
than a dozen appointments were recently made by the Staff Selection Board 
for the Indian Stores Department out of which only one was given to a 
Muslim ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY : No. Since the recruitment of the 
clerical establishment of the Office of the Chief Controller of Stores was made 
over to the Staff Selection Board, 21 assistants, clerks and stenogr phers have 
been appointed in consultation with the Board, of whom 3 were Muslims. 
Out of the three appointments made to the Upper Division two were filled by 
Muhammadans. 
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Rejection of a qualified Muslim Stenographer by the Railway Board, 

434. The Honourable Mr. YAMI^ KHAN : Is it a fact that *a : 
qualified Muslim Stenographer was rejected by the Railway Board Office, 
while more than half a dozen unqualified non-Muslims were employed as * 
stenographers ? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT : The answer is in the negative • 

Safeguarding of the Interests of Muhammadans in Government of 

India Offices. 

435. The Honourable Mr. YAMIN KHAN : What action, if any, do f 
Government propose to take to safeguard the interests of Muslims in the 
Government of Indii offices? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : Assuming that the Honourable 
Member alludes to the Departments of the Government of India Secretariat, 

I would explain, as I did on the 24th March last, in reply to the Honourable 
Maulvi Abdul Karim, that Departments have already been instructed to bear in 
mind, when selecting candidates for vacancies, the policy announced by Sir 
Malcolm Hailey in the debate in the Legislative Assembly on the 10th March . 
1923, that Government cannot aim at securing the proportionate representation 
of minorities, but would take tteps to prevent a preponderance of any one class 
or community. That still remains the policy of Government and all Depart¬ 
ments have recently been addressed regarding the steps taken to give effect to it. 

Recruitment of Punjabi Muhammadans for Army Headquarters and the 

Army Secretariat. 

436. The Honourable Mr. YAMIN KHAN : ( %) Is it a fact that a 
large portion of the recruitment for the Government of India offices is 
made from the Punjab ? 

(it) Is it a fact that there are 210 non-Muslim Punjabis and only 56 
Muslim Punjabis in the Army Headquarters and Army Secretariat ? 

(Hi) Does the same proportion exist in other offices as well ? 

(iv) If so, what steps, if any, do Government propose to take to bring} 
up the number of Muslims who constitute 56 per cent, of the population of the 
Punjab ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR: (i) Yes; but recruitment is 
effected by means of an open examination for which candidates from all 
provinces are eligible on equal terms, vacancies being filled, as far as possible, 
from among candidates who qualify at the examination. 

(ii) The correct figures are 225 and 72, respectively, the percentage of 
Muslims working out to 24 * 2. 

(Hi) I have checked the figures for aU Departments. In the majority; 
of cases the percentage of Muslim Punjabis is a good deal higher. 

(iv) I would refer the Honourable Member to the reply just given to his 
question No. 435. 
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POSITION OF INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir BEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY: Sir, 
I have given private notice of twq questions to the Honourable Sir Narasimha 
Sarma. May I put them now ? 

(The Honourable the President signified his assent). 

(1) Has the attention of Government been called to the speech of the 
Honourable the Secretary of State for the Colonies regarding the Indian ques¬ 
tion in South Africa and the suggestions in the South African Press that the* 
Government of India and the South African Government should communicate 
thereabout with one another ? 

(2) Will the Government be pleased to state what action the Government 
propose to take in this matter ? 

(3) Will the Government be pleased to state what measures, if any, have 
been taken to present the Indian case before the Ormsby-Gore Committee in 
East Africa i 

The Honourable Sir NARASIMHA SARMA : With your permission. 
Sir, I shall answer questions (1) and (2) together. The Government of India 
have seen the comments on the speech made by the Honourable the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies but not the speech itself. They have, however, 
gabled for a text of the speech and, on receipt of it, will consider whether 
any action on their pait is called for. 

(3) The question of sending a representative of the Government of India 
to assist the Ormsby-Gore Committee has been the subject of correspondence, 
but, since that body is primarily charged with the duty of collecting inform¬ 
ation locally, it has been decided that it is unnecessary to send one. The 
Government of India however hope that it may be possible to make representa¬ 
tions on matters affecting Indian interests which are likely to come within 
the purview of the deliberations of the Southbordugh Committee before that 
Committee in London. 

ELECTION TO THE COURT OF THE DELHI UNIVERSITY. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Before we proceed to the legis¬ 
lative business of the day I should like to remind Honourable Members that 
the election by the elected members of the Council of State of two members 
from among their number to be es-officio members of the Court of the Delhi 
University will be held in the Members’ room as soon as the Chamber rises 
to-day. Members who wish to take part in this election should present them¬ 
selves in the Members’ room after we rise to-day. 

LAND CUSTOMS BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTERS (Finance Secretary): Sir, 

I beg to move : 

“ That the Bill to consolidate, amend and extend the law relating to the levy of duties 
of customs on articles imported or exported by land from or to territory outside India, 
ns passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration.” 

Sir, this Bill is one to which Government attach considerable importance. Its 
object, ns the House will readily realise, is in the first instance to safeguard 
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our customs revenue and to prevent smuggling. In view of the great increase 
there has been in recent years in the rates of duty on imported articles, and in 
view of the fact that so many of the highly dutiable articles are of small bulk 
and easily smuggled, the question of protecting our customs revenue from 
smuggling has in the last year or two assumed much greater importance than 
ever before in the past. When the Honourable Sir Charles Innes was speaking 
on the amendment of the Indian Tariff Bill last February in the other House, 
he mentioned that we calculated that a sum of not less than Rs. 12 lakhs had 
been lost during the last year in respect of matches alone. A similar tale I 
am afraid has to be told with regard to other articles, such as saccharine, 
cigarettes and gold thread all of which are particularly liable to be smuggled 
and all of which are tariffed at high rates. Our present machinery is defective 
in two respects. In the first place, so far as regards the frontiers which border 
omforeign territories in India, the foreign settlements in Madras and Bombay, 
we have two Acts which have been in force for the last seventy or eighty years— 
the Madras Land Customs Act of 1844 and the Bombay Land Customs Act 
of 1857—both of which Acts are naturally somewhat out-of-date; and the 
Local Governments have repeatedly pointed out that they are inadequate. 
They are also inadequate in so far as they do not take account of the change 
that has been made in bringing the administration of customs under the direct 
control of the Central Government. In the second place—and this is even 
more important—there is no machinery at all on other parts of our frontier. 
The point of greatest danger is the frontier between Burma and Siam, and the 
danger has been aggravated by the development of railway communications 
in Siam itself. The result has been that considerable quantities, pait cnh rly 
of matches and cigarettes, have been coming in through the Burma frontier, 
and cigarettes are actually being sold in places in Buima at rates tonsidi lably 
below those at which they con be imported : so that the second < lj< < \ « i’ this 
Bill is to safeguard legitimate trade. These are the two object.-- ' r.e, to 
safeguard our customs revenue, and the other, to make matters fair iYl. legiti¬ 
mate importers. 

As I mentioned, the Indian Tariff Bill was amended in February last ar.d it 
gave.Government power to impose duties on land frentiers and to notify terri¬ 
tories which would be regarded as foreign territory ; but in the absence of any 
machinery, it is ineffective. £o far as concerns the Eurrna-Siarn frontier the 
object of this Bill is to provide* machinery by which that particular loophole^ 
may be stopped. 

I wish to impress upon the House particularly that this Bill is a purely 
temporary measure. The Central Board of Revenue, ever since it was con¬ 
stituted, has been actively considering the whole question of the revision of 
our Sea Customs Act. Even fourteen years ago, when I w as working in the 
Commerce Department, we had a formidable list of amendments which were 
considered necessary in that Act, which as the House knows dates from 1878 ; 
during the war of course it was impossible to take up this revision : but now 
the matter is being actively examined in consultation with Local Govtrr.ro cuts; 
and the Government of India hope to put before the Legislature early next 
year a complete revision of the whole of the sea, land and air customs procedure. 
The development of aviation has introduced an entirely new complication in 
the course of the last few years. 
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The present Bill which is before the House proceeds mainly Ly reference 
to the existing Sea Customs Act 1 , and therefore 1 can quite understand 
Honourable Members raising impeltant questions Loth of law and 
procedure; but. 1 would ask than, in vkw of the fact that, the whole 
question will come before the Legislature very shortly, to view the present 
Bill not in a very critical spirit. 1 do not think it is necessary to go into great 
detail. As I have said, the Bill attempts to apply the existing provisions, 
so far as they are applicable, of the Sea Customs Act to land customs. It 
does make a definite attempt to secure that the provisions will not be applied 
harshly. For instance, ! would call attention to clause 0, which deals with 
personal luggage, and to clause 5 (4), under which the Chief Customs Authority 
may relax the provisions of that clause in respect of goods of any particular 
class or value ; in other words he will endeavour to avoid causing the public 
any undue hardship in the application of these provisions. 

One other important point which 1 think the House would like to hear 
about is that this Bill makes no difference whatever in the position of Indian 
States. By amendments which were made in the other House, this Bill has 
now no application whatever to States in India. 

I have only to say finally that the provisions of this Bill have been accept¬ 
ed unanimously by the three Loral Governments concerned, Madras, Bombay 
and Burma ; and though it may not provide a final solution, it will at any rate 
give us machinery to prevent serious loss of revenue in the interval before 
our whole machinery can be thoroughly revised in consultation with the 
Legislatures. 

The Honourable Mr. LALDBHAI SAMALDAS: (Bombay: Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to support the motion that the Bill be taken into 
consideration. This Bill did in the first instance create some misunderstand¬ 
ing. It was thought that the Bill, as it was drafted, might have been aimed 
at trade between Indian States, especially the Kathiawar States, and the 
Bombay Presidency. The Bill as amended in the Select Committee makes 
the position quite clear, that the old powers of the Local Government under 
the Bombay Act of 1857 remain as they were, and that this Bill does not confer 
aiiy new power and that, so far as the trade between Indian States and the 
Bombay Presidency is concerned, there will be no new difficulties raised by 
tins Bill. When the whole question, which the Honourable Mr. McWatters 
said was likely to come belore the Central Legislature very soon, comes up here 
We will have to go through the whole question in a critical spirit. But, as the 
Government want these powers to protect their sea customs revenue and to- 
create machinery so that this measure may be put into force in the right manner, 
I think the Bill ought to receive the unanimous support of this House. 

. The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY (West 
Bengal: Non -Muhammadan): Sir, I think the House would be well advised 
in responds g to the appeal of the Honourable Mr. McWatters not to view 
the present Bill in a critical spirit, having regard to the fact that the larger 
proposals vill icon come before us, and that Indian States are excluded from 
purview. I desire to give it my support. The only question that I should 
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like to put to the Honourable Member is as to whether, in view of the treaty 
with Siam, the position of affairs has not Been made easier on that frontier. 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTERS: Sir, we have been in 
correspondence with Siam on the subject. There is in existence an earlier 
agreement which will be terminated by consent of both Governments. I may 
say that the Siamese Government have no objection whatever to the procedure 
contemplated in this Bill. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I will now call the clauses of the 
Bill in order, and if any Member wishes to speak on any particular clause, he 
should rise when that clause is called. 

Clauses 2 to 10 were added to the Bill. 

Tiie Schedule was added to the Bill. 

Clause J was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. A . C. McWATTERS: Sir, I move that the Bill, 
as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be parsed. 

The Honourable tiie PRESIDENT: The question is : 

“ That tho Bill to consolidate, amend and ex tend the law relating to the levy of duties 
of customs on artieh s imported or exported by land from or to territory outside India, 
as passed by the Legislative Assembly, he pass'd.*’ 

The motion was adopted. 


VALEDICTORY SPEECHES IN CONNECTION WITH THE IMPEND¬ 
ING RETIREMENT OF THE HONOURABLE DR. MIAN SIR 

MUHAMMAD SHAFT. 

The Honourable Sir DINSIIAW WACHA (Bombay: Nominated 
Non-Official): Sir, as to-day’s meeting will be the last of this Session of the 
Council of State, I beg to embrace the opportunity on behalf of my Colleagues 
and myself to bid a hcaity and cordial farewell to our popular Leader of the 
House, Sir Muhammad Shafi. He has proved himself admirable in the con¬ 
duct of his duties as a Loader of the House and has given every satisfaction 
to all its Honourable Members. I believe also that as a Member of ihe Execu¬ 
tive Council of His Excellency the Viceroy, Sir Muhammad Shaft’s tact and 
judgment, his political sagacity and experience, have proved of the greatest 
value and assistance to his Government, and, whenever important questions 
and problems of State have come l.efore us for consideration, Sir Muhammad 
Shafi has uniformly presented correctly the views and the attitude of the 
Government on the subject and, in doing so, what was more admirable was his 
lucidity of expression, his breadth of vision, his clarity of thought, his catholic 
sympathy and his tolerance of all shades of opinion. And even these expres¬ 
sions were greatly heightened by his polished manners, his refined culture, 
and above all his complaisance. These characteristics of Sir Mubamma^ 
Shafi as Leader have endeared him to all Members of this House, and, I think, 
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I am really echoing their sentiments when I say we shall certainly miss him 
and possibly, if 1 mistake not, His Excellency the Viceroy will miss him 
even more because he was of great value and assistance to him and his Govern¬ 
ment by the sage advice and assistance he gave in so far as he was the true 
interpreter of the feelings and sentiments of the Indian people. We all wish 
him every success in his po^-Council career, and hope that he will give the 
benefit of his close knowledge and experience of the internal administration 
of the affairs of the State to the country, and that he will be able to assure the 
people how with his high resolve and endeavour that great and distinguished 
statesman at the head of affairs is constantly devoting his close attention to 
their greater mrral and material advancement. With these words, Sir, we 
all bid Sir Muhammad Shafi a cordial farewell and wish him success in his future 
career. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY (West 
Bengal: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I desire to associate myself and my 
friends from Bengal very whole-heartedly with the expression of regret that 
has been voiced by the Honourable Sir Dinshaw Wacha on this occasion, 
and the sentiments that have fallen from him are all our own. It is not 
generally known that Sir Muhammad Shafi has held the largest number of 
portfolios in the Government of India of the whole of the Executive Council. 
It is not Law alone nor Education, but for£a time I believe he held a third 
portfolio, though temporarily,—I forget whether it was Commerce, Industry 
or Revenue,- it does not matter. He has had a very large experience in the 
Government of India, experience which, I hope, will be of the greatest possible 
use in the life which he is looking forward to unless he is again intercepted. 

Sir, when he was Education Member, it was a great privilege of mine to 
work with him, and I desire publicly to say of what great use he was in restor¬ 
ing academics to their proper place and ridding it of the political influences 
which at one time the Government of India wanted to bring to bear upon 
academic matters. That was the help that he gave to all the Universities, 
and chiefly to mine, for which I shall always be grateful. We shall miss him 
here but welcome him in the larger life that awaits him; and, wherever he 
may be, we wish him all success and prosperity. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN (West 
Punjab : Muhammadan) : Sir, when the veterans from Bengal and Bombay 
have been so kind as to speak about ‘ ‘ our Sir Muhammad Shafi * 9 it is appro¬ 
priate that one who comes from his own province should also get up on this 
occasion and say a word. I have known Sir Muhammad Shafi for the last 
thirty years—that is about three decades, and in all the work that he has 
been doing in the province I have not only been observing it, but in many 
of them I have been working with him, so I have got firsthand knowledge 
in this way of his work. As we may call him, he is a right sort. Above all, 
he is a Punjabi. Well, you may ask him to plough or you may ask him to 
fill a Governorship,; you may ask him to be at the head of an Army, or you 
may ask him to he the highest Member of the Government of India, or any¬ 
thing, and he will be able to do it. When he was coming to this post, none 
of us had any apprehension, Sir, that heVould not be a success, and, when 
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now he'has been a success, it is nothing $ew to us. We all expected this and 
he has fulfilled this. I am very sorry and I am very glad. I am very sorry 
because he will not be here to help us, and I am very glad that he is going 
back to his own province where we badly need him. I wish him all success 
and long life and a speedy return to us so that we may again utilise his 
services which have hitherto been utilised by us. 

The Honourable Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH (Punjab : Sikh): Sir, 
I just want to say one word—how proud we are of Sir Muhammad Shaft. His 
inherent good-will, kindliness and statesmanship we have all experienced in 
this House. His leadership has been a source of joy and of strength. 

I havf every hope that the fellowship in this House is not going to be dis¬ 
solved by his disappearance from the Government Benches. I hdpe lie will 
return to this House again and will not be lured by the blandishments of youth 
in another place. It has been said that the price of freedom is eternal vigilance. 
We expect him to exercise that vigilance from the non-ofticial Benches on this 
side When he leaves the Government Benches, and we have every hope that, 
whether he is here or outside, all his energies and all his power will be devoted 
to promote every good cause and to promote the well-being and prosperity of 
the country. I am quite sure he is taking with him the good wishes of all the 
Members of this House and the other House, Europeans, Hindus, Muhammadans 
and Sikhs. May he long prosper and continue his career of usefulness. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR FROOM (Bombay Chamber of Com¬ 
merce) : Sir, I also should like to associate myself with the words which have 
fallen from the lips of previous speakers and join in the regret that when we 
meet in Delhi next January or February, we shall not have Sir Muhammad 
Shaft with us. In our many discussions in this Council, Sir Muhammad Shaft 
has always been courteous and pleasant even when he has had to oppose 
Resolutions or answer difficult questions, and that, Sir, I think has been keenly 
appreciated by all of us. I have been associated with Sir Muhammad Shaft 
in this Council since it was initiated after the Reforms, and I also sat with him 
previously in the Imperial Legislative Council, and whenever I have been in 
difficulties and taken them to Sir Muhammad Shaft, he has always received me 
with the greatest courtesy and has generally succeeded in explaining them 
away. If they were not explained away, it was not his fault; it was mine. 
Sir, I wish Sir Muhammad Shaft continued success when he returns to the Pun¬ 
jab, and I trust that, although he is leaving the high office which he has held in 
the Central Legislature, he will continue to do public work and assist the work 
of Government in his own province so that India will not lose his services 
entirely. 

The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAN (Madras: Nominated Non- 
Official) : Sir, speaking for myself and for my Honourable Colleagues frpm 
Madras, I should like to say that I join in the chorus of appreciative words 
that have been spoken by the previous speakers. Courteous, affable, sympa¬ 
thetic and, above all, tactful, I think he has managed to lead us all with credit 
to himself and to those that have been more or less his geiiteel followers. He 
has even suffered my effusions sometimes and what greater credit can there 
be in the case of a political leader than to tolerate even me and the way in 
which I have sometimes expressed myself ? If I were permitted to say so, 
MlfSCS a 2 
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it was in 1921 that a very distinguished popular leader here assured me that 
at the hands of Sir Muhammad Shafi the interests of India may always be 
considered to be safe. I can now safely assert that that opinion has been 
quite justified, witnesp the tributes paid here and elsewhere. One could also 
say that he has served his Sovereign and his country very dutifully and loyally r 
and has set an ideal to others who may take his place. I join in the prayer 
that he may livelong and enjoy a life of usefulness not only to himself but also 
to the service of his country and of the Sovereign. 

The Honourable Sir ZULFIKAR ALI KHAN (East Punjab: 
Muhammadan): Sir, as one who was associated with Mian Sir Muhammad 
Shafi for a long time in the political work of the country, it is my pleasant duty 
on this occasion to add my voice to the chorus of applause whiqji we have 
already listened to in this Council. Mian Sir Muhammad Shafi, 30 years ago- 
when I first knew him, was a young man full of aspirations and full of hopes. 
I saw him working consistently and with single-minded devotion for the end 
which leads to the good of the country and to the good of the ruling power in 
this land. Sir, I am one of those who do not separate the interests of the two, 
as I think that the good of the country is the good of the Government and 
the service of Government is the service of the country, and therefore, 1 
as a co-worker with him had the greatest pleasure in supporting him in hi& 
ideas. In fact, there was a time when I was not in public life and it was Mian 
Sir Muhammad Shafi who persuaded me to come out of my sanctum. It was 
then that he took to political work, and I think I can congratulate the Honour¬ 
able Member on the good results which he achieved in connection with the 
uplift of his community. Then, Sir, he overthrew all the difficulties that con¬ 
fronted him. I never saw him dOwn-hearted. In fact in times of the greatest 
difficulty, I saw him cheerful and optimistic. That is his great virtue, and 
I think all those who have achieved success possess this great quality. When 
Mian Sir Muhammad Shafi was raised to his exalted position, he had the good¬ 
will not only of the Muhammadans but of all communities, because they 
knew that in him they h&d a friend and well-wisher. We have watched his 
career for five years in the Govdnment of India, but the seal of secrecy which 
is put on the official doings of the Honourable Member does not allow his good 
work to be known to us or the people outside this Council. But I hope that 
some day, when the seal is broken and there is no harm in his disclosing his 
great achievements in his present work, we shall know, and the country will 
know, of what great help he was to the Government and what great good he did 
to the country. Sir, 1 have seen many officials who sometimes have risen 
suddenly to very great positions, and it is not very frequently that we find 
them keeping their temper and the.r courtesy in those high positions. The 
conduct of Mian Sir Muhammad Shafi as a man and as an official was most 
praiseworthy. It is the same Muhammad Shafi, courteous, hospitable, and 
devoted to duty, as he wa< then in his public career. We wish him great 
success. I do not think that this is an obituary speech, but I think he leaves 
the Council with greater c? dit than before. With these few w r oids, I close 
my remarks. 

^ The Honourable Mr. J. W. A. BELL (Bengal Chamber of Commerce): 
Sir, I desire to associate myself with those who have expressed a sense ol loss 
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at the retirement of the Honourable Dr. Mian Sir Muhammad Shafi from this 
Council. During the time I have been a Member of it I have always been 
impressed by his courtesy and friendliness, and I think that he has done very 
much to foster the extremely friendly relations which exist between the different 
nationalities in the Council. I do not feel that we are saying good-bye to Sir 
Muhammad Shafi altogether. I do not feel that his retirement from this 
Council will mean his disappearance from public life in India. But I do feel 
that his distinguished service here will lead to even a higher position elsewhere. 
However, whatever the future may have in store for him, he carries with him 
the very best wishes of his non-official European colleagues in the Council of 
State. 

This Honourable Mr. YAMIN KHAN (United Provinces West: Muham¬ 
madan) : Sir, I have had experience of the Honourable Sir Muhammad Shafi 
i| this House for only 20 days, but in this short period I found him to be deal- 
irg with problems of great importance with great tact and ability just fitted 
for a leader of this House. Though my life in this Honourable House has been 
very short, I had experience of his doings for three years in the other House. 
He used to come very often to the Legislative Assembly after finishing his 
work in this House, and every time that he spoke in the Legislative Assembly 
he made himself respected by that House for those three years. I quite asso¬ 
ciate myself with all the other words that have been said about him by the other 
Honourable gentlemen, but I do not agree with one word which has been said 
about him by my Honourable friend Nawab Sir Umar Hayat Khan, that he 
is going back to the Punjab and also that Sir Umar Hayat Khan is very glad 
to receive him back to the Punjab. I think Sir Muhammad Shafi is going 
back to the whole of India, and I, as a representative from the United Provinces, 
welcome him equally as any Punjabi would do. His life and his activities as 
a non-official before he entered into the Government’s service were not con¬ 
fined to one Province. His activities, as for as education and polities were con¬ 
cerned, spread to the whole of India. When he presided over the All-India 
Moslem League, the All-India Muhammadan Educational Conference and 
many other similar institutions, his activities were really directed to the whole 
of India and were for the well-being of India, and specially for that of his com¬ 
munity. My province, though it contains a very small number of Muham¬ 
madans, has got its own traditions and we have got a centre of learning now of 
course changed into a Moslem University but formerly known as the Aligarh 
College. He presided over the Muhammadan Educational Conference in 
Aligarh, and that was the first occasion that I saw him. I welcomed him again 
as a prominent barrister. He was the leader of the Bar in Lahore and he 
had his reputation outside the High Court of Lahore, and I think all people 
who are practising in that profession will welcome him in that role also. Witl> 
these words, Sir, I beg to associate myself with this occasion. 

The Honourable Sirdar CHARANJIT SINGH (Punjab: Nominated 
Non-official): Sir, I heartily associate myself with what has fallen from my 
Honourable friend Sir Dinshaw Wacha. I have had the pleasure of knowing 
the Honourable Sir Muhammad Shafi for a long time. He is a very old friend 
of mine and I can endorse every word which has been said about him. As ha* 
been justly said, he has made an excellent leader of this House, and 1 hope 
I can safely say without violating the Official Secrets Act that he has made an 
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excellent Indian Member of the Executive Council also in whose hands the 
interests of majorities and minorities have been absolutely safe. I can assure 
you, Sir, that the Punjab is proud of him and I join the chorus of hope that he 
will come back to this House and lead the non-officials as he has done now 
from the Treasury Benches. — 1 -WH ^ 

The Honourable Sir NARASIMHA SARMA (Member for Education, 
Health and Lands): Sir, it gives me very great pleasure indeed to associate 
myself and my official Colleagues with all that has been said on this, I may say 
as far as I am concerned, very regrettable occasion when we have to part with 
our esteemed Leader and Colleague. With all that has fallen from my non¬ 
official Colleagues and friends, official etiquette and reserve prevent me 
from saying all that I wish to say on this occasion. I cannot forget that Sir 
Muhammad Shaft will continue to be an official for another three months, all 
too short a period indeed, and therefore it is not open to me, a brother official 
and colleague, to say all that I feel and all that I know about him. But this 
much I may be permitted to say, and that is that by his ability, great tact and 
skill as a leader, unruffled temper and genial good humour he has endeared 
himself to every one in this House and in the other House and that he leaves a 
rich harvest of good-will and harmony among all sections of the House to his 
successor. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Before I call upon the 
Honourable Sir Muhammad Shaft to sing his official swan song, I must say a 
few words to associate the Chair with all that has fallen from Honourable 
Members who have spoken this morning. The Honourable Sir Muhammad 
Shaft has been the Leader of this House almost from its beginning, and the 
traditions of leadership which have been created here are the work of his 
hands. A smaller man might have been content to be the leader of the Govern¬ 
ment forces. The Honourable Sir Muhammad Shaft has never faltered in 
presenting the Government case, but as Leader of the House he has formed a 
higher conception of his duty, and has made it his business to represent the 
interests of the House as a whole, and no one knows that better than the 
President of the Council. Much of the smooth working of the Council is due* 
I think, to the fact—and I know my distinguished predecessor would say the 
same—that the Honourable Sir Muhammad Shaft has always kept the Chair in 
touch, not only with the feeling of Government, but with that of the House as 
a whole ; and that tradition is a very valuable one, and one which will I know 
bear fruit after he is gone. Therefore in a very special sense the Chair is 
grateful to the Honourable Sir Muhammad Shaft. 

I do not think I need say any more. We hope that this is not a farewell 
as some Honourable Members have said. But whether it is or not, all of us 
here give him God-speed and trust he will have a happy and successful future 
before him. (Applause). 

The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFI (Law Member): 
Sir, I confess I cannot find words to give adequate expression to my sense of 
deep gratitude for all the kindly sentiment* which have been expressed towards’ 
me by my Honourable Colleagues, non-official and official, on this occasion. 
If during the years that I have had the honour of occupying the responsible 
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position of Leader of this House I have achieved some measure of success 
in the discharge of my responsibilities, it,has, I know, been due to that spirit of 
mutual co-operation and good-will which has all along pervaded the atmosphere 
of this House. Here in this House we hhve had an entire absence of factious 
spirit; we have had displayed from all sides of the House a high sense of 
responsibility and a consciousness of the duty which every Member, official as 
well as non-official, owes to this country. 

Sir, this is the last occasion when I have the proud privilege of occupying 
the position which I Lad n this Honourable House. Believe me that the 
memory of the associations, the very pleasant associations attaching to that 
position. will abide with me for many years to come. I have tried to do my duty 
in accordance with the light with which Providence has endowed me, always 
bearing in mind the fact that I was the first Punjabi to be called upon to assume 
high office, and that I am not only a Punjabi but also an Indian and a citizen of 
the greatest Empire the world has ever known. I regard the citizenship 
of that Empire as one of my proudest possessions and, convinced as I am 
after a lifelong study of internal and external conditions that the future of my 
motherland lies within that Empire, I have always throughout my career, both 
in public life as well as in the official world, tried to do my little bit in the 
consciousness of that position as an Indian and as a citizen of the British 
Empire. My Honourable friend, Nawab Sir Umar Hayat Khan, said that I 
was returning to the Punjab. Why, 1 have never left the Punjab. Whether 
in Simla or in Delhi, which at one time was part of our province, T have been in 
the Punjab all these five years and more. 

Sir. all 1 can say is this. As a Member of His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, whether l was in charge of one portfolio or another, or 
whether I was in charge of two portfolios at one period as was allude d to by one 
of my Honourable friends, 1 ha\ e tried to do my little bit and I can assure the 
House that when after the 31st December next 1 go out of official life into 
professional and public life. I shall continue to do my little 1 bit. (Applause.) 

PROROGATION OF SESSION. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Mr. Secretary, is the business of 
the Council concluded ( 

SECRETARY of the COUNCIL: Yes, Sir. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : It is now my duty to read a 
Proclamation from His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General proro¬ 
guing this Council. 

(The Council stood while the Proclamation was read.) 

PROCLAMATION. 

“ In pursuance of subsection (2) of section 6 3D of the Government of India Act, I, Rufus 
Daniel, Earl of Reading, hereby prorogue the Session of the Council of State on the conclusion 
of its business on Tuesday, the 23rd of September, 1924. 

(Sd.) READING, 

The 22nd September, 1924. Viceroy and Governor-General.'* 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The Council now stands proro¬ 
gued. Gentlemen, I bid you farewell. 
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property in-. 

Question re regulations relating to house property in- . . 1002-1003 

Cantonment Boards— 

Question re elections to-in Peshawar and Nowshera . . . 1005 

Cattle— 

Question re export of Indian.. 936 

Question re improvement of Indian.. 935 

Question re legislation re the prohibition of the slaughter of useful- 696 

Question re statistics relating to the increase or decrease of- - in 935 

India. 

Cement, British Portland— 

Question re tenders for the supply of-for the South Indian Rail¬ 
way . 914 

Cebtificate(s), Import— 

Question re-for opium and other drugs. 916-917 

Charanjit Singh, the Honourable Sardar— 

Expressions of regret offered by-at the death of Mr. Bhupcndra 

NathBasu. 1159 

Resolution re recommendations of the Lee Commission . . . 1073*1074 

Resolution re settlement of the Sikh question. 966-967 


Valedictory speech in connection with the impending retirement of the 1235-1236 
Honourable Dr. Mian Sir Muhammad Shah. 
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INDEX. 


C—confcf. 


Chittagong, Port op— 

Question re grant of a loan for the development of ■ 

Civil Hospital— 

Question re — -at Delhi 

Classification, annual— 

Question re-of piece-work establishment in the Calcutta Press 

Clerk(s)— 

Allowances of-in military offices and of civilian hospital writers 

and storekeepers. 


Coal- 

Question re action taken by Government to increase the number of 
ships for the carriage of-. 

Quest on re carriage of Government or Railway-by ships from 

Bengal to Bombay, Madras, Karachi and Rangoon. 

Cochin— 

See. under “ Harbour Schemes 

Cold Stream, the Honourable Lieut.-Colonel John Clayton, O.B.E.— 

Oath of office .......... 

Collision, Railway— 

Question re-near Harappa on the N. W. Railway 

Commander-In-Chief, H. E. the — 

Resolution re recommendations of the Lee Commission . * . 

Resolution re settlement of the Sikh question ..... 

Commissions )— 

Question re Indian Fiscal-’s recommendations with regard t-o the 

abolition of the cotton excise duty. 

Committee(s)— 

Election of Members of the Legislature to serve on the External Capi¬ 
tal -. .......... 

Nomination of members as candidates for the External Capital- . 

Question re inquiry by the Taxation-into land revenue policy 

Question re recommendatons of the Indian Bar- 

Question re recommendations of the Indian Mercantile Marine- 

Resolution re appointment of a-to inquire into the grievances of 

Haj pilgrims. 

Result of election of members to serve on the External Capital- 

Compensation— 

Question re payment of- to the dependants of the villager, shot at 

Lohagaon by Private C. J. Walker of the King’s Shropshire Light In¬ 
fantry. 





INDEX. 
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C—contd. « Page. 

Compositor(s)— 

* Question re number of-holding posts of section-holders in the 909 

| ’ ’ Calcutta and Delhi Presses, 

Conference— 

See under ‘ 4 Dominion representation 5 \ 


Contractors— 

Question re namc3 of - - for printing work 908-909 

Cook, Sir Edward— 

Question re resignation by-of his office of Secretary to the High 

Commissioner for India. 1185 

Supplementary question re-’s return to India .... 1185 

Corbett, the Honourable Mr. Geoffrey Latham, C.I.E.— 

Oath of office. 905 


Resolution re appointment of a competent Indian to the Railway Board 1216-1217, 

1222 

Cotton Excise Duty— 

Question re Indian Fiscal Commission *s recommendation in regard to 919 -920 
abolition of-, 

Council, Absence from— 

See “ Rasa Ali, the Honourable Saiyid 

Council Library— 

Question re supply to the-of copies of the Jameson Code and 1000 

Aitchison Code. 

Courses of Study— 

Question* re — for army officers in Japanc3 *, Turkish. Arabic and 99S 

Russian. 

Crerar, the Honour\ble Mr. J.— 

Indian Criminal Law Amendment Bill.1188—1190 

1200-1201 

Indian Motor Vehicles (Amendment) Bill. 932—953 

Indian Soldiers (Litigation) Bill. 929-930, 

939-940, 

441,942-943, 

952-953. 

Obscene Publications Bill 932,989-990, 

990-991. 

Provident Funds Bill 931—989 

Resolution re recommendations of the Lee Commission 1014—1042 

Discussion postponed to the 16th September 1924 1087, 1134- 

1135,1148— 
1151 

Resolution adopted 1153 

Resolution re settlement of the Sikh question . . 962—965, 

976—978 
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IN # DEX. 


C—concld. 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill— 

See under ‘ ‘ Bill(s) ” 

Crown Lands— 

See under * 4 Sutlej Valley Canals Project * 

Croyndon, Sir Robert— 

Question re segregation of Indians during — ’s visit to Mombassa 
Currency— 

Question re absorption and hoarding of.. 

D 

Dadabhoy, the Honourable Sir Maneckji— 

Expressions of regret offered by-at the death of Mr. Bhupendra 

Nath Basu. 

Indian Soldiers (Litigation) Bill. 


Resolution re annual provision for the reduction or avoidance of Public 

Debt. 

Further discussion postponed till the 11th September 1924 

Resolution re contribution by tho Government of India to relieve dis¬ 
tress caused by the Hoods in the Madras Presidency . 

Resolution re purchase by a private company of the East Indian Rail¬ 
way or the Great Indian Peninsula Railway .... 
Resolution re recommendations of the Leo Commission 


Death(s)— 

Question re -among Haj pilgrims in 1924 . 

Delegation- 

Question re expenditure on the Indian-to the Labour Conference at 

Geneva . 

Delhi— 

Question re Civil Hospital at.. 

See 44 Piece-work Establishment ”, 

Dblhi-Umbala-Kalka Railway— 

Question re management of the-by the State .... 

Delhi University— 

Election to the Court of the.. 

Director of Public Information— 

Question re free supply of Government publications by the-. 

Director, Wireless, Office of the— 

Question re rejection of an application from a Muhammadan graduate 
for employment in the.. 


Page. 


1099-1091 


924-925 


1156-1157 
940-941, 
944, 947-948 


978—984 
984, 1020- 
1021 

1170 

1024 

1055 

1100—1103 

1107,1110 

1089 


998 


1001 


999-1000 


1228 


998—999 


1226 
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D— concld. 9 


Dominion Representation— 

Question re Indi ’s representatives at the Conference regarding future 


Page. 


922 


Drug(s>— 

See uftder ‘ 1 Opium ’ \ 

E 

East Indian Railway— 

Resolution re purchase by a private company of the * - or the Great 1022—1030 

Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Eastern Bengal Railway— 

Question re appointment of Indian Traffic Inspectors on the- . 1214 

Election(s)— 

Question re -to Cantonment Boards in Peshawar and Nowshera . 1005 

Empire Parliamentary Association— 

Qiiest on whether any invitation or communication was received by 914-915 

Government re the-. 


England— 

See under ‘ ‘ Prisoners ’ 


Envelopes, Square, One-anna— 

Question re scarcity of-and stamp booklets 


Etah— 

Question re introduction of a railway into-. 

Excavations— 

See under “ Sinn war Wada, Poona. ’ ’ 

Excavations, Archeological— 

Question re -by Americans in India .... 

Executive and Judicial Functions— 

Question re separation of-in Provinces 

Executive Officers— 

Question re appointment of Indians as-in Cantonments 

Export— 

Question re- - of Indian cattle 

External Capital Committee— 

Election of Members to serve on the 


915 

986 


997 

918 

1003-1004 

936 

988 


See under ‘ 4 Committee(s) 

F 

Elood(s)— ( 

Resolution re contribution by the Government of India to relieve dis¬ 
tress caused by the-in the Madras Presidency. ! 


1160—1170 


Form(s), Railway— 

Question re simplification of new-for the despatch of fruit 


985 
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CNDEX. 


F—iondd. 

Proom, the Honourable Sir Arthur— 

Indian Succession (Amendment) Bill ...... 

Resolution re annual provision for reduction or avoidance of public 
debt. 

Resolution re recommendations of the Lee Commission 

Resolution re representation of agricultural interests on the Taxation 
Inquiry Committee. 

Valedictory speech in connection with the impending retirement of the 
Honourable Dr. Mian Sir Muhammad Shall. .... 

Fruit— 

Question re simplification of new railway forms for the despatch of — . 

G 

Geneva— 

Question re expenditure on the Indian delegation to the Labour Con¬ 
ference at.. 

Gopal Krishna Piplani, Lala— 

Question re rejection of an application from-for a licence to practise 

as a pleader in the North-West Fro .tier Province .... 


Page. 

1204—12,06 
1011-12 

1064—08 

1182 

1233 

985 

998 

1090 


Government of India Office(s)-- 

Qucstion re safeguarding of the interests of Muhammadans in- . 1227 

Government Publication^)— 

Question re free supply of —— by the Director of Public Information . 998—99 

Governor General— 

Assent of-to — 

Indian Soldiers Litigation (Amendment) Bill ... 

Indian (Specified Instruments) Stamp Amendment Bill-. > . . 928 

Steel Industry (Protection) Bill . . . . ) 


Graham & Co., Messrs.— 

Question re grant of a prospecting licence for petroleum at Mogal Kot 1121 

to-. 

Grant(s)— 

See under “ Ordnance Department ” 

Grant(s), Additional or Supplementary— 

Question re amendment of the rules regarding- .... 911-12 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway— 

Resolution re purchase by a private company of the East Indian Rail- 1022—30 

way or the-. . 


Grievances— 

Resolution re application of a Committee to inquire into the-of 1170-71 

the Haj pilgrims. 

H 

Haj Pilgrims— 

Question re deaths among-in 1924 . 1089 

Resolution re appointment of a Committee to inquire into the grievances 1170-17f 
of the-. 
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H— contd. Pauk. 

Hajis— 

Question re adoption of measures for the safety of-. . 1089 

Harappa— 

See under “ Collision, Railway ” 


Harbour Scheme(s) — 

Question re the Vi/agapatam and Cochin- . . . 918-19 

Haroon Jaffisr, the Honourable Mk.— 

Apology tendered by-for non-attendance at t he meeting on the 11 th 1033 

September 1924. 

Expressions of regret by-at the death of Mr. Bhupendra Math Basil 1158 

Question re allowances of clerks in military oil ices and of civilian hospi- 1007 

tal writers and storekeepers. 

Question re amendment of the Usurious Loans Act, 1918 {X of 1918) . 1031 

Question re appointment of Indians as executive oiiicers in canton- 1003-04 

ments. 

Question re archaeological excavations by Americans in Tndia . . 997 

Question re bona fide value of house property in cantonment s . . 1008 

Question re Civil Hospital at Delhi. 1007 

Question re construction of quarters for military officers in canton- 1003 

ments. 

Question re cost of flights across India by the British and American 998 

round-the-world aviators. 

Question re cost of the new aerodrome at Allahabad .... 997 

Question re courses of study for army officers in .Japanese, Turkish, 998 

Arabic and Russian. 

Question re demolition of the Railway bridge near the Sangum, Poona . 1032-33 

Question re Dominion .Science Scholarships ..... 1000 

Question re election of a member to represent Cantonments in the Legis- 1004-05 

lative Assembly. 

Question re elections to Cantonment Boards in Peshawar and Nowsbcra 1005 

Question r« excavations in the Shan war Wada, Poona . . . 1031-32 

Question re exemption from taxes of shops attached to the mosque in 1001-02 

Allahabad Cantonment. 

Question re expenditure on the Indian delegation to the Labour Confer- 998 

ence at Geneva. 

Question re free supply of Government publications by the Director of 998-99 

Public Information. 

Question re grants by the Ordnance Department to the Alegaonker 1032 

Schools at Kirkcc. 

Question re interference by military officers with the transfer of house 1005 

property in Cantonments. 

Question re lease entered with the Muhammadans of the Poona Canton- 1000-01 

ment for their Idgah. 

Question re management of the Delhi-Umballa-Kalkg Railway by the 999-1000 
State. 

Haroon Jaffer, the Honourable Khan Bahadur Ebrahim— 

Question re pay of civilian hospital writers and storekeepers, etc. . 1005-06 

Question re payment *of compensation to the dependents of the villager 999 

shot at Lohagaon by Private C. J. Walker of the King’s Shropshire 
Light Infantry. 

Question re prevalence of anthrax among Indian workers . . . 996 
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INDEX. 


H— concld. Page. 


Haroon Jaffer, the Honourable Khan Bahadur Ebrahim — conid . 

Question re prevention of hookworm disease in India . . . 1007 

Question re publication of an incorrect and unauthorised list of Indian 995-96 

candidates successful in the admission examination into the Military 
College at Sandhurst. 

Question re regulations relating to house property in cantonments . 1002-03 

Question re supply to Council Library of copies of the Jameson Code 1000 

and Aitchison Code. 

Question re supply to India of new formidable armoured cars . . 997 

Question re transfer of civilian hospital writers and storekeepers to 1006-07 

military offices, etc. 

Resolution re appointment of a committee to inquire into the grievances 1170-1171 
of Haj pilgrims. 

Resolution withdrawn ......... 1171 

Hedjaz Government— 

Question re compensation paid by the - - for losses sustained by Indian 1089-90 

pilgrims. 

High Commissioner for India— 

Question re Indianisation of the establishment of the - 922-23 

Question re resignation by Sir Edward Cook of his appointment of 1185 

Secretary to the-. 

High Court, Rangoon— 

Question re duties of Magistrates as laid down by the— —. . . 917-18 

Hookworm Disease— 

Question re prevention of - in India 1007 

Horse Breeding— 

Question re expansion of-in India ...... 938 

Question re-in India. 938 

Hospital Writer(s)— 

Question re allowances of clerks in military offices and of civilian 1007 

-and storekeepers. 

Question re pay of civilian-and storekeepers .... 1005 

Question re transfer of civilian-and storekeepers to military offices, 1006-1007 

etc. 

House of Commons— 

Question (supplementary) as to whether the rules for supplementary 912 

grants were placed before the-. 

ousb of Lords— 

Question re Lord Olivier’s statement in the- re reforms in India . 912-13 

House Property— 

Question re u bond fide value” of-in cantonments . . . 1008 

Question re interference by military officers with the transfer of- 1005 

in cantonments* 

Question re regulations relating to-in Cantonments . . . 1002-03 





INDEX. 


ia 


Idgah— 

Question re lease entered with the Muhammadans of the Poon, 
Cantonment for their-. 

Imperial Bank— 

Question re inclusion of representatives of agriculturists as Governors 
of the-. 

Imperial Bank of India (Amendment) Bill— 

See under “ Bill(s).” 

Indians— 

Question re appointment of-as executive officers in Cantonment 

Question re appointment of-to the Indian (Imperial) Police 

Question re position of-in South Africa. 

Question re segregation of-during Sir Robert Croyndon’s visit 

to Mombassa. 

Question re training of-in Oceanography and allied subjects 

Resolution re appointment of a competent-to the Railway Board 

Indian Bar Committee— 

See under “ Committee(s).” 

Indian Civil Service— 

Question re vacancies in the.. 

Indian Criminal Law (Amendment) Bill— 

See under “ Bill(s) ” 

Indian Fiscal Commission— 

See under “ Commission(s).” 

Indian Mercantile Marine Committee— 

See under “ Committee(s).” 

Indian Motor Vehicles (Amendment) Bill— 

See under “ Bill(s)” 

Indian (Imperial) Police— 

Question re appointment of Indians to the- 

Indian Post Office (Amendment) Bill— 

See under “ Bill(s).” 

Indian Soldiers (Litigation) Bill— 

See under “ Bill(s) ” 

Indian (Specified Instruments) Stamp Amendment Bill— 

See under “ Bill(s).” 

Indian Stores Department— 

Question re employment of Muhammadans in the- . 

Indian Succession (Amendment) Bill— 

See under “ Bill(s).” 


Page. 


1000—01 


925 


1003—04 

986—87 

1228 

1090—91 

919 

1215—22 


938 


988—88 


1226 
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INDEX. 
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I — concld. « ! 

Indian Tariff Board— 

Question re-’s observations regarding the Peninsular Locomotive | 

Company. 

Indianisation— 

Question re -of the establishment of the High Commissioner for | 

India. 

Indianisation of Services— 

Question re - ......... I 

Industries—(boat-making, etc.)— 

Question re establishment of-in Wona, Ra/,mak : Miranshah and | 

Waziristan. 

Innks, the Honourable Sir Charles— 

Resolution re purchase bv a private company of the East Indian 
Rail wav or the Great Indian Peninsula Rail wav. 

,1 

Jameson Code— 

Question re supply to the Council Library of the-and Aitchison | 

Code. 

Jogendra Singh, the Honourable Sardar— 

Expressions of regret offered by-- at the death of Nawab Muham- | 

mad Abdul Majid and Khan Bahadur Usman Sahib Bahadur. 

Indian Criminal Law Amendment Bill. 

Indian Soldiers (Litigation) Bill .. 

Question re absorption and hoarding of currency .... 
Question (supplementary) re cancellation of rupee notes . 

Question re circulation of rupees and rupee currency notes . 

Question (supplementary) re decrease in the currency 
Question re Imperial or Provincial Governments’ Rules governing inci¬ 
dence of water rate. 

Question re inclusion of representatives of agriculturists as Governors 
of the Imperial Bank. 

Question re Reports of the Committees appointed in the United Pro¬ 
vinces and the Punjab on land revenue. 

Question re Reports of various Committees appointed by Local Gov¬ 
ernments to examine the land revenue question 

Question re the Sutlej Valley Canals project. 

Question re tightness of the money market in the wheat season 
Resolution re appointment of a competent Indian to the Railway 
Board. 

Resolution adopted .. 

Resolution re purchase by a private company of the East Indian Rail¬ 
way or the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Resolution re recommendations of the Lee Commission . 

Resolution re representation of agricultural interests on the Taxation 
Inquiry Committee. 

Resolution adopted. 

Resolution re settlement of the Sikh question. 

Withdrawn by leave of the Council. 

Valedictory speech in connection with the impending retirement of the 
Honourable Dr. Mian Sir Muhammad Shafi. 


Page. 

915—10 

922—23 

912 

1212 

1025—28, 

1030 

1000 


928 

1199—1200 

948—49 

924 

923— 24 
923 

924— 25 

909 

925 

910 
913—14 


923 

925 

1215—16 

1221—22 

1222 

1022—25 

1029—1030 

1103 

1130—31 

1171—74 

1184 

955—62 

974—70 

978 

1233 
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K • Page. 

Karachi— 

See under “ Coal.” 

Karandikar, the Honourable Mr. R. P.— 

Indian Soldiers (Litigation) Bill. 946—47, 952 


Obscone Publications Bill. 991 

Resolution re purchase by a private company of the East Indian Rail- 1030 

way or the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Resolution re recommendations of the Lee Commission (Supports 1049 —55 
amendments moved by the Honourable Dr. Sir Dova Prasad Sar* 
vadhikary). 

Amendment moved . 1081—83, 

1132—33 

Amendment negatived ........ 1087 

Resolution re representation of agricultural interests on the Taxation 1181 

Inquiry Committee. 

Kenya— 

Question re action taken by Government in regard to - question 920—21 

Question re publication of correspondence relating to - 920—21 

Kenya Legislative Council— 

Question re alleged segregation of Indian Reporters at the opening of 1091 

the-on the 20th August, 1924. 

Khaparde, the Honourable Mr. G. S.— 

Question re annual classification of the piece-work establishment in the 907 

Calcutta Press. I 

Question re Binding Department of the Calcutta Press . 907--08 

Question re cost of machinery purchased from 1922 to 1924 . . 909 

Question re grievances of the binders of the Calcutta Press . . 936—37 

Question re names of contractors for printing work . . . 908—09 

Question re number of compositors holding the post of section-holders 909 

in the Calcutta and Delhi Presses. 

Question re number of permanent and temporary men in the piece- 906—07 
work establishment in the Calcutta and Delhi Presses. 

Question re pensions to piece-workers in the Calcutta and Delhi 907 

Presses. 

Question re Piece-workers Committee’s Report .... 908 

Question re reduction of staff in Government Presses . . . 906 

Question re strength of piece-work establishment in Government 905 

Presses at Calcutta and Delhi. 

Resolution re recommendations of the Lee Commission . . . 1092—98, 

1110 

Amendment moved.1115,1116 

Amendment negatived . . . . . 1117 

Resolution re representation of agricultural interests on the Taxation 1177—78 
Inquiry Committee. 

Resolution re settlement of the Sikh question . . . . • 065—66 

i 

Khyber Railway— ! 

Question re debit to military estimates of the cost of the-. . j 1211—12 

L 

Labour Conference— 

Question re expenditure on the Indian delegation to the-at Geneva : 998 
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L— condd, 

Lalubhai Samaldas, the Honourable Mb.— 

Indian Criminal Law Amendment Bill. 

Land Customs Bill. 

Question re tenders for the supply of British Portland cement for the 
South Indian Railway. 

Resolution re recommendations of the Lee Commission . ... 

Land Customs Bill— 

See under “ Bill(s) ” 

Land Revenue— 

Question re Reports of Committees appointed in the United Provinces 
and the Punjab on- 

Land Revenue Policy— 

Question re inquiry by the Taxation Committee into- 

Lee Commission— 

Resolution re recommendations of the.. 

Legislative Assembly— 

Question re election of a member'to represent Cantonments in the- 

See under “ Bill(s).” 

See under “ Message(s).’* 

Ley, the Honourable Mr. A. H.— 

Indian Post Office (Amendment) Bill ]. 

Licence(s)— 

Question re. grant of a prospecting-for petroleum at Moghal Kot 

to Messrs. Graham & Co., Calcutta. 

Question re rejection of an application for a-from Lala Gopal 

Krishna Piplani, to practise as a Pleader in the North-West Frontier 
Province. 

Loan(s)— 

Question re grant of a-for the development of the Port of Chitta¬ 

gong. 

Question re -utilised by the Government of the United Provinces on 

productive and unproductive works. 

Lord Olivier— 

Question re- -’s statement in, the House of Lords regarding Reforms 
in India. 

Los8(es)— 

Question re compensation paid by the Nedjaz Government for-sus¬ 

tained by Indian pilgrims. 

M 

Machinery— 

Question re cost of-purchased from 1922-24 .... 

Madras— 

See under “ Coal ”, 

Madras Coolies— 

Question re stranded • • in Assam 


Fage, 

1199 

1230 

914 

1135—38 

910,913— 14 

937 

1034—87, 
1001—1158 

1004—05 

1185—86 

1211 

1090 

916 

937—38 

912—18 

1089—90 

900 


1C06 
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INDEX. 


M—contd. 


Madras Presidency— 

Resolution re contribution by the Government of India to relieve 
distress in the-caused by the floods. 

Magistrate^}— 

Question re duties of - -as laid down by the Rangoon High Court 

McFarland, the Honourable Mr. William Gregg— 

Oath of Office. 

Resolution re contribution by the Government of India to relievo dis¬ 
tress caused by the floods in the Madras Presidency. 

Me Watters, the Honourable Mr. A. C.— 

Election of Members of the Legislature to servo on the External Capital 
Committee. 

Imperial Bank of India (Amendment) Bill ..... 

Land Customs Bill. 

Resolution re annual provision for reduction or avoidanco of public 
debt. (Amendment moved.) 

Resolution fe recommendations of the Leo Commission . 

Resolution re representation of agricultural interests on tho Taxation 
Inquiry Committee. 

Mbdicine(s)— 

Question re indigenous system of .. 

Meerut City Railway Station— 

Question re provision of a shade on the bridge and tho two platforms 
at-. 

Member(s)— 

Absence of-from Council on days when questions or resolutions, 

of which they have given notice, appear on the agenda. 

Election of-of the Legislature to serve on the External Capital 

Committee. 

Message(s)— 

-from the Legislative Assembly announcing that tho Indian Motor 

Vehicles (Amendment) Bill was passed without amendment on the 
15th September, 1924. 

-from the Legislative Assembly that the Provident Funds Bill was 

passed with an amendment. 

Military Accounts Department— 

Question re recruitment of Muhammadans for the subordinate service 
of the-. 

Question re recruitment of Muhammadans for the superior service 
of the-, 

Military Estimates— 

Question re debit to-of the cost of the Khyber Railway . 

MiLitary Ofbtce(s)— 

Question re allowances of clerks in —— and of Civilian hospital writers 
end storekeepers. 


Page. 

1160-70 

917-18 

905 

1167 


927 

1186-87 

1228-31 

1013—16, 

1017 

1119—24 

1174-76, 

1183 


926 


980 


995 

929 

1091 

1214 

1225—26 

1225 

1211—12 

1007 
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Page. 


Military Officer(s)— 

Question re construction of quarters for-in Cantonment i . 

Question re interference by-with the transfer of house property in 

Cantonments. 

Milk— 

Question re rise in the price of- ....... 

Milk Products— 

Question re rise in the price of.. 

MlRANSHAH— 

Question re establishment of boat-making and other industries in 
Wana, Razmak and - . 

Misra, the Honourable Pandit Shyam Bihari— 

Indian Soldiers (Litigation) Bill ....... 

Obscene Publications Bill. 

Mttter, the Honourable Dr. Dwarkanath— 

Election of-to serve on the External Capital Committee . ! 

Indian Criminal Law Amendment Bill. ...... 

Indian Soldiers (Litigation) Bill ....... 

Question re recommendations of the Indian Bar Committee 
Resolution re annual provision for reduction or avoidance of public 
debt. 

Resolution re recommendations of the Lee Commission 
Resolution re representation of agricultural interests on the Taxation 
Inquiry Committee. 

Mitter, the Honourable Mr. K. N. — 

Expressions of regret offered by-at the death of Mr. Bhupendra 

Nath Basu. 

Moghal Kot— 

Question re grant of a prospecting licence for petroleum at - to 

Messrs. Craham & Co., Calcutta. 


Mombassa-— 

Question re segregation of Indians during Sir Robert Croyndon's visit 
to-. 

Monev Mark ft — 

Question re tightness of the-in the wheat season 

Moti Chand, the Honourable Raj*— 

Question re improvement of Indian cattle . 

Question re legislation regarding the prohibition of the slaughter of 
useful cattle. 

Question re reservation of pasture land . . f 

Question re rise in the price of agricultural products, milk and milk 
products. 

Question re statistics relating to the increase or decrease of cattle in 
India. 
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M.—concld f 

Muhammadan(s)— 

Question re employment of-in tho Indian Stores Department . 

Question re lease entered into with the-of Poona Cantonment for 

their Idgah. 

Question re qualified-on the waiting list of the Staff Selection 

Board since 1922. 

Question re recruitment of - for the subordinate service of the 

Military Accounts Depart ment. 

Question re recruitment of-for the superior service of the Military 

Accounts Department. 

Question re recruitment of Punjabi-for Army Head Quarters and 

the Army Secretariat. 

Question re safeguarding of the interests of - in Government of 

India Offices. 

Muhammadan Cradu ate's)— 

Question re rejection of an application from r.-for employment in 

. the office of tho Director, Wireless. 

Mule breeding— 

Question re expansion of — ■ in India 

Question re -in India 

Muslim Stendguahier— 

Question re rejection of a qualified — by tho Railway Board . 

N 

Naidu, the Honourable Diwan Bahadur K. Ramabhaora - 
Resolution re recommendations of the Lee Commission 

Natesan, the Honourable Mr. G. A.— 

Election of-to serve on the External Capital Committee 

Expression of regret offered by-at the death of Mr. Bhupendra 

Nath Basu. 

Indian Criminal Law Amendment Bill ...... 

Question re stranded Madras coolies in Assam ... 

Resolution re annual provision for reduction or avoidance of public 
debt. 

Resolution re appointment of a competent Indian to tho Railway 
Board. 

Resolution re contribution by the Government of India to relieve 
distress caused by the floods in the Madras Presidency. 

Resolution withdrawn ....... 

Resolution re recommendations of the Lee Commission 

Valedictory speech in connection with the .impending retirement of 
the Honourable Dr. Mian Sir Muhammad Shall. 

North-Western R ailwa y— 

Question re appointment of Indian Traffic Inspectors on the - - 
Question re appointment of Mr. F. Webb as Superintendent, Central 
Rcgijtry Office. 

Question re railway collision near Harappa on the- 

Question re reduction of staff consequent on the adoption of the new 
Divisional organization on the — 
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N— cortdld . 

North-West Frontier Province— 

Question re rejection of an application from Lala Gopal Krishna 

Piplani to practise as a Pleader in the-. 

Question re restrictions on the enrolment of Pleaders in the- 

Nowshera— 

Question re elections to Cantonment Boards in Peshawar and- . 

0 

Oath of Office— 

Barron, the Honourable Mr. Claud Alexander, C.S.I., C.I.E., C.V.O. 
Birdwood, H. E., General Sir William Riddel, Bart, G.C.B., G.C.M.G.. 
K.C.S.I., C.I.E., D.S.O. 

Coldstream, the Honourable Lieut.-Colonel John Clayton, O.B.E. 
Corbett, the Honourable Mr. Geoffrey Latham, C.I.E. 

McFarland, the Honourable Mr. William Gregg .... 
Padshah Sahib Bahadur, the Honourable Saiyed Muhammad 
Wild, the Honourable Mr. Arthur Clement .... 

Yarnin Khan, the Honourable Mr. 

Obscene Publications Bill— 

See under “ Bill(s).” 

Oceanography— 

Question re training of Indians in-and allied subjects , 

Opium— 

Question re import certificates for-and othor drugs . . 

Ordnance Department— 

Question re grants by the-to the Alegaonkor Schools at Kirkee 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway— 

Question re appointment of Indian Traffic Inspectors on the- 

P 

Padshah Sahib Bahadur, the Honourable Saiyed Muhammad— 

Oath of Office . . . . . . . , , 

Resolution re recommendations of the Lee Commission , , , 

Parachinar— 

Question re establishment of stone-works, etc., in Wana, Razmak, 
Miranshah and-. 

Pasture Land— 

Question re reservation of.. 

Pay— 

Question re -of Civilian hospital writers and storekeepers, eto 

Question (supplementary) re representation from certain candidates 
in -the United Provinces in connection with their-in the Impe¬ 

rial Police. 

Peninsular Locomotive Company— 

Question re Indian Tariff Board’s observations re - . f 
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P — contd. Page. 

Pension(s)— 

Question re grant of • to piece-workers in the Calcutfft and Delhi 907 

Presses. 

Pension Rules— 

Question re new - - for Provincial Civil Service Officers [910 

Peshawar— 

Question re elections to Cantonment Boards in and Nowshera 1005 

Petroleum— 

Question re grant of a prospecting license for-at Moghal Kot, to 1211 

Messrs. Graham and Co., Calcutta. 

Piece-Work Establishment— 

Question re strength of-in Government Presses at Calcutta and 905, 906— 

Delhi. 07 


Piece Workers’ Committee’s Report— 

Question re recommendations of tho — 

Pilgrims— 

Question re compensation paid by the Hedjaz Government to Indian 
-for losses sustained by them. 

Platforms— 

See under “ Shade on Bridge.” 

Pleader(s)— 

Question re restrictions on the enrolment of - in the N. W. E. 

Province 

See under “ Gopal Krishna Piplani, Lala.” 

Poona— 

Question re demolition of the Railway bridge near the Sangum 

Poona Cantonment— 

Question re lease entered into with the Muhammadans of the- 

for their Idgah, 

President, the Honourable the— 

Absence from the Council of the Honourable Saiyid Raza Ali 

Announcement by-regarding the election of Members to serve on 

the External Capital Committee. 

Expressions of regret offered by-at the deaths of Nawab Muham¬ 

mad Abdul Majid and Khan Bahadur Usman Sahib Bahadur. 

Remarks of- re absence of Members from Council on days when 

questions or resolutions, of which they have given notice, appear 
on the Agonda. 

Remarks it -re election to the Court of the Delhi University . 

Resoluti/n re annual provision for the reduction or avoidance of public 
debts. Asks whether further discussion of above may be post¬ 
poned till 11th September 1924. 

Ruling by-$n regard to the course to be adopted with regard 

to the amendments on the Lee Commission Resolution. 
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1228 
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P— concld. 

President, the Honourable the— contd . 

Ruling by-that Mr. Vedamurti must not move Ins Resolution on 

the floods separately, but that it is open to him to move an 
amendment. 

Statement by -that a copy of the expressions of regret offered by 

Members will be sent to the family of the late Mr. Bhupendra Nath 
Basu. 

Suggestion by the-that Members unable to attend meetings should 

give timely notice to the officials of the Council and to the Depait- 
ment concerned. 

Valedictory speech in connection with the impending retirement of 
the Honourable Dr. Mian Sir Muhammad Shall. 

Press, Calcutta— 

Question re annual classification of the pfbee-work establishment in 
the-. 

Question re grievances of the binders of the- . 

Prr9s(es), Government— 

Question re reduction of staff in- 

Question re strength of piece-work establishment in - - at Calcutta 

and Delhi. 

Printing Work— 

Question re names of contractors for- 

Prisonkr(s)— 

Question re Indian * - serving their sentences in England 

Prorogation— 

-of Session by Proclamation of H. E. the Viceroy 

Provident Funds Bell—• 

Message from the Legislative Assembly that the-was passed with 

an amendment. 

See under “ Bills.” 

Provincial Civil Service Officer(s)— 

Question re new Pension rules for- ...... 

Public Debt— 

Resolution re annua provision for the reduction or avoidance of- . 


Punjab— 

Question re Reports of Committees appointed in the United Provinces 
and the-on land revenue. 

- Q 

Quarters— ^ 

Question re construction of- for Military officers in Cantoments 

R 

Ralway(s)— 

Question re introduction of a - • into Etah 

See under “ Traffic Inspectors.” 
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R— contd . • 


Railway Board— 

Question re rejection of a qualified Muslim Stenographer by the-- 

Resolution re appointment of a competent Indian to the- 


Rajputana— 

Question re establishment of a University for- .... 

Ram Saran Das, the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala— 

Question re action taken by Government to increase the number of 
ships for the carriage of Coal. 

Question re appointment of Mr. ¥. Webb, as Superintendent, Central 
Registry Office, N.-W. Railway. 

Question re debit to Military estimates of the cost of the Khyber 
Railway. 

Question(s) re establishment of boat-makmg and other industries 
in Wana, Razmak, Miranshah and Waziristan. 

Question re establishment of Military and other industries in Wazi- , 
ristan. 

Question re establishment of stone-works, etc., in Wana, Razmak, 
Miranshah and Parachinar. 

Question re grant of a prospecting licence for petroleum at Moghal 
Kot to Messrs. Graham and Co., Calcutta. 

Question re Indian Traffic Inspectors on the North-Western, Oudh 
and Rohilkhand and Eastern Bengal Railways. 

Question re railway collision near Harappa on the North-Western 
Railway. 

Question re reduction of staff consequent on the adoption of the new 
Divisional organization on the North-Western Railway. 

Question re ships engaged in carrying Government or Railway Coal 
from Bengal to Bombay, Madras, Karachi and Rangoon. 

Rampal Singh, the Honourable Raja Sir— 

Expressions of regret offered by-at the death of Mr. Bhupendra 

Nath Basu. 

Resolution re recommendations of the Lee Commission 

Resolution re representation of agricultural interests on the Taxation 
Inquiry Committee. 

Rangoon— 

See under “ Coal. ” 

Raza Ali, the Honourable Saiyid— 

Absence of-from the Council ..*•••• 

Razmak— 

Question re establishment of boat making and other industries in 
Wana,-and Miranshah. 

Riform(s)— 

Question re Lord Olivier’s statement in the House of Lords re -in 

Iffdia. 

Registrars, Muhammadan— 

Question re number of-in the Government of India Secretariat 
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INDEX. 


R— eontd. 
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Pag*. 


Report(s)— 

Question re -of Committees appointed in the United Provinces and 

the Punjab on land revenue. 

Reporters— 

Question (supplementary) re segregation of Indian-at the open¬ 

ing of the Kenya Legislative Council. 

Reporters, Indian — 

Question re alleged segregation of-at the opening of the Kenya, 

Legislative Council on the 20th August, 1924. 

Resolution^)— 

-re annual provision for the reduction or avoidance of public 

debt. 

Postponed till 11th September 1924 ...... 

Discussion resumed ......... 

Adopted as amended . . . . . . . . 

- re appointment of a Committee to inquire into grievances of Haj 

pilgrims (not moved) 

- re appointment of a competent Indian to the Railway Board . 

Adopted. 

-re contribution by the Government of India to relieve distress 

caused by the floods in the Madras Presidency. 

Withdrawn ........... 

- re purchase by a private Company of the East Indian Railway 

or the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Negatived ........... 

- re recommendations of the Lee Commission . 

Postponed till 1 fith September 1924 ...... 

Discussion resumed ......... 

Adopted ........... 

—,— r e representation of agricultural interests on the Taxation In¬ 
quiry Committee— 

Adopted ........... 

- re settlement of the Sikh question— ..... 

Withdrawn. 

Return tickets — 

Question re railway concession- ...... 

Revenue Settlement— 

Question rc extension of the present in the United Provinces . 

Royal Military Collect:, Sandhurst— 

Question rc publication of an incorrect and unauthorised list of Indian 
candidates successful in the admission examination into the-. 

Rules— 

Question re amendment of the- regarding additional or supple¬ 

mentary grants. 

Rule(s), Imperial or Provincial— 

Question re-governing incidence of water rate . 
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R —co ncld. 

Ruling(s)— 

-by the Honourable the President that Mr. Vedamurti must not 

move his Resolution separately on the floods, but that only an 
amendment can be moved. 

-by the Honourable the President with regard to amendments to 

the Lee Commission Resolution. 

Rupee(s)— 

Question re circulation of one-currency notes . . 

Rupee Notes— 

Question (supplementary) re cancellation of the- 

8 

Sarma, the Honourable Sir Narasimha— 

Indian Criminal Law Amendment Pill . . . . • 

Resolution re contribution by the Government of India to relieve dis¬ 
tress caused by the floods in the Madras Presidency. 

Resolution re recommendations of the Lee Commission 
Valedictory speech in connection with the impending retirement of the 
Honourable Dr. Mian Sir Muhammad Shod. 

Sarvadhikary, the Honourable Hr. Sir T)kva Prasad-- 

Expressions of regret offered by-at the death of Mr. Blmpendra 

Nath Basu. 

Indian Criminal Law Amendment Bill . 

Land Customs Bill ......... 

Obscene Publications Bill ........ 

Question re action taken by Government about the Kenya questions 
Question re amendment of rules regarding additional or supplementary 
grants. 

Question (Supplementary) re device on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway for the prevention of collisions. 

Question re duties of Magistrates as laid down by the Rangoon High 
Court. 

Question re Empire Parliamentary Association . 

Question re establishment of a University for Rajputaria 

Question re grant of a loan for the development of the Port of Chittagong 

Question re import certificates for opium and other drugs . 

Question re Indian Fiscal Commission’s recommendation re abolition of 
the cotton excise duty. 

Question re Indian Tariff Board’s observations re the Peninsular Loco¬ 
motive Company. 

Question re Indianisation of the Services. 

Question re Lord Olivier’s statement in the House of Lords regarding 
Reforms in India. 

Question re position of Indians in South Africa ..... 
Question re prisoners from India serving their sentences in England . 
Question re recommendations of the Indian Mercantile Marine Com¬ 
mitted 

Questi re scarcity of square one-anna envelopes and stamp booklets . 
Question re separation of executive and judicial functions in Provinces 
Question re Sir Edward Cook’s resignation of his appointment as Secre¬ 
tary to the High Commissioner for India. 
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H — contd . Page. 

8arvadhikary, the Honourable Dr. Sir Djsva Prasad— contd . 

Question (Supplementary) re Sir Edward Cook’s return to India . . 1185 

Question re training of Indians in Oceanography and allied subjects . 919 

Question re the Vizagapatam and Cochin Harbour Schemes . . 918—19 

Resolution re annual provision for reduction or avoidance of public 1019 

debt. 

Resolution re purchase by a private company of the East Indian Rail- 1028—29 

way or the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Resolution re recommendations on the Lee Commission— 

Amendment moved. ........ 1043—49, 

1084 

Amendment negatived ........ 1081 

Further amendment moved ....... 1098—1100 

1112, 1116 

Amendment negatived ......... 1117 

Resolution re settlement of the Sikh question ..... 969—72 

Suggestion by-that whether a Member be present or not a reply 1033 

by the official Member to his question is necessary. 

Valedictory speech in connection with the impending retirement of the 1232 

Honourable Dr. Mian Sir Muhammad Shaft. 

Sastri, the Right Honourable Srinivasa— 

Question re India’s representative at the Conference regarding future 922 

Dominion representation. 

Question re Indianisation of the establishments under the control of the 922—-23 

High Commissioner for India. 

Question re non-appointment of an Indian as Leader of the Indian 921—22 

Delegation to the Assembly of the League of Nations. 

Question re publication of correspondence relating to Kenya . . 920—21 

Soholarship(s)— 

Question re Dominion Science.. 1000 

Question re grtfnt of-to Muhammadan students for study abroad . 986 

Siarchlight( s )— 

Question re extended use of-on trains. 985 


Section - hold er( s)— 

See under “ Compositors ”, 

Secretariat, Government of India—^ 

Question re number of Muhammadan Registrars in the- . . 986 

Question re number of Muhammadan Superintendents in the- . 985 

Shade on Bridge— 

Question re provision of-and the two platforms at Meerut City 986 

Railway Station. 

Shajt, the Honourable Dr. Mian Sir Muhammap— V 

Conveys thanks to the Council for the valedictory speeches in connection 1236—37 

with his impending retirement. 

Expressions of regret offered by-at the dea h of Mr. Bhupendra 

Nath Basu. 
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S- eontd. 

Shafi, this Honourable Dr. Sir Mtan Muhammaad— contd . 

Expressions of regret offered by-at the deaths of Nawab Muham¬ 

mad Abdul Majid and Khan Bahadur Usman Sahib Bahadur. 

Indian Criminal Law Amendment Bill ...... 

Invites the attention of the President to the absence of members from 
Council on days when questions or resolutions, of which they have 
given notice, appear on the Agenda. 

Non-attendance at meetings by Members of the Council of State 

Obscene Publications Bill.—■ suggested amendment of clause 2 of-. 

Resolution re annual provision for the reduction or avoidance of public 
debt.— 

Suggests postponement of discussion till the 11th September. 1924 

Resolution re recommendations of the Lee Commission 

Resolution re representation of agricultural interests on the Taxation 
Inquiry Committee. 

Resolution re settlement of the Sikh question ..... 

Statement of Business ......... 


Valedictory speech in connection with the impending retirement of 
the-. 

Shan war Wad a, Poona— 

Question re excavations in the.. 

Ihip(s)— 

Question re carriage of Government or Railway Coal by from 
Bengal to Bombay, Madras, Karachi and Rangoon. 

Sikh Question— 

Resolution re settlement of the- .... 

South Africa— 

Question re position of Indians in- ...... 

South Indian Railway— 

Question re tenders for the supply of British Portland Cement 
for the-. 

Staff— 

Question re reduction in-in Government Presses 

Staff, Reduction of— 

Question re -consequent on the adoption of the new Divisional 

Organisation on the North-Western Railway 

Staff Selection Board— 

westion re qualified Muhammadans on the waiting list of the 
f-since 1922. 

Stamf booklets— 

Question re scarcity of square one-anna envelopes and - 
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S— condd. 


Statement of Business— 

-by the Honourable Dr. Mian Sir Muhammad Shafi 


Statistics— 

Question re relating to the increase or decrease of cattle 
in India. 

Steel Industry (Protection) Bill— 

See under “ Bills ”, 

Stenographer— 

Question re rejection of a qualified Muslim-- by the Railway 

Board. 

Storekeepers— 

See under “ Hospital Writers 99 • 

Students, Muhammadan— 

Question re grant of scholarships to-for study abroad . 

SUKHBIR SlNHA, THE HONOURABLE LiLA— 

Question re indigenous system of Medicines . 

Question re inquiry by the Taxation Committee into Land 
Revenue policy. 

Quostion re loans utilised by the Government of the United Provinces 
on productive and unproductive works. 

Quostion re now Pension rules for Provincial Civil Service Officers 
Question re prohibition of the export of wheat 
Quostion re railway concession return tickets . 

Question re reduction of telegraphic rates to the pre-war level . 
Quostion re vacancies in the Indian Civil Service ...» 

Superintendent, Central Registry Office— 

Question re appointment of Mr. F. Webb as-North-Western Rail¬ 

way. 

Superintendents), Muhammadan— 

Question re number of-in the Government of India Secretariats 


Sutlej Valley Canals Protect — 

Question re the laying on the table of the —— and the scheme to 
colonize the Crown lands. 


Tax(es) — 

Question re exe nption from-of shops attached to the Mosque in 

Allahabad Cantonment, 

Taxaiion Committee— # 

See under “ Committoe(s) 

Taxation Inquiry Committee— 

Resolution re representation of agricultural interests on the- 
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T-— COTlcl't, 


Tblhgraphic Rates— 

Question re reduction of-to the pre-war level • 

TiNDBR(s)— 

Question re -for the supply of British Portland Cement for the 

South Indian Railway. 

Thompson, the Honourable Mr. J. P.— 

Expressions of regret offered by-at the death of Mr. Bhupendra 

Nath Basu. 

Resolution re recommendations of the Lee Commission . 

Resolution re settlement of the Sikh question . 

Traffic Tnspector(s)— 

Question re appointment of Indian-on the North-West, Oudh 

and Rohilkband and Eastern Bengal Railways. 

Trains— 

Question re extended use of searchlights on- .... 

Transfer(s)— 

Question re — - of civilian hospital writers and storekeepers to Military 
offices, etc. ^ 

Umar Hayat Khan, the Honourable Col. Nawab Sir— 

Explanation of his inability to attend the meeting of the Council on the 
11th September 1924. 

Expressions of regret offered by -at the death of Mr. Bhupendra 

Nath Basu. 

Question re expansion of horse and mule breeding in India . . . 

Question re horse and mule breeding in India ..... 

Resolution re appointment of a competent Indian to the Railway Board 

Resolution re contribution by the Government of India to relieve dis¬ 
tress caused by the floods in the Madras Presidency. 

Resolution re recommendations of the Leo Commission 


Resolution re representation of agricultural interests on the Taxation 
Inquiry Committee. 

Valedictory speech in connection with the impending retirement of the 
Honourable Dr. Mian Sir Muhammad Shall. 


United Provinces— 

Question re extension of the present Revenue Settlement in the- . 

Question re loans utilised by the Government of the-on productive 

, and unproductive works. 

Question re Reports of Committees appointed in the-and the 

Pirn jab on land-revenue. 

Qum ion (Supplementary) re representations from certain candidates 
iff the -in connection with their pay in the Imperial Police. 


University— 

Question re establishment of a-for Rajputana 
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U—concl<?. Page. 


Usman Sahib Bahadur, the Honourable Khan Bahadur— 

Death of— . . . ' . . 927—28 

Usurious Loans Act, 1918— 

Question re &nieridmknt of the - - (X of 1918) .... 1031 

V 

Valedictory Speeches— 

-in connection with thei mpending retirement of the Honourable 1231—37 

Dr. Mian Sir Muhammad Shah. 

Vidamurti, the Honourable Mr. S.— 

' Amendment moved by *-that for the words “ one crore of rupees ”, 1104—85 

the words “ a substantial amount ” be substituted in the Resolution 
on floods. 

Amendment withdrawn ........ 1170 

Question re alleged segregation of Indian reporters at the opening of 1091 

the Kenya Legislative Council on the 20th August 1924. 

Question (Supplementary) as to whether the rules for supplementary 912 

grants were placed before the House of Commons. 

Question re rejection of an application by Lala Copal Krishna Piplani, 1090 

Pleader, for a licence to practise in the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince. 

Question re restrictions on the enrolment of Pleaders in the North-West 1098 

Frontier Province. 

Question re segregation of Indians during Sir Robert Croyndon’s visit 1090—91 

to Mombassa. 

Question (Supplementary) re segregation of Indian reporters at the 921 


opening of the Kenya Legislative Council. 

Resolution re recommendations of the Lee Commission . . . 1081—84 

Amendment moved .. 1118—19, 

1122 

Amendment negatived.. 1124 

Viceroy, His Excellency the— 

Proclamation of —— proroguing the Session. 1237 


Vizaoapatam— 

See under 44 Harbour Schemes ”. 

W 


Wacha, this HonourableS tR Dinshaw— 

Expressions of regret offered by-at the death of Mr. Bhupcndru 1158 

Nath Basu. j 

Imperial Bank of India (Amendment) Bill . . . ! 1187— 88 

Obscene Publications Bill.j 991 

Resolution re annual provision for reduction or avoidance of public ! 1017—19 

debt. 

Resolution re contribution by the Oo\ eminent of India to relieve dis- ! 1170 

tress caused by the floods in the Madras Presidency* ; 

Resolution re representation of agricultural interests on the Taxation ; s 1183 
Inquiry Committee. \ 

Valedictory speech in connection with the impending retirement of the 1231—32 

Honourable Dr. Mian .Sir Muhammad Shafi. i 
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W— concld . I 


Page. 


Walker, Private C. J.— 

Question re payment of compensation to the dependants of the villager 999 

shot at Lohogaon by-of the King’s Shropshire Light Infantry. 

Wana— 

Question re establishment of boat-making and other industries in-, 1212 

Razmak and Miranshah. 

Water-rate— 

Question re Imperial or Provincial Government rules governing inci* 909 

dence of-. 

Waziristan— 

Question re establishment of military and other industries in-. 1212 

Webb, Mr. F.— 

Question re appointment of as Superintendent, Central Registry 1210 

Office, North-Western Railway. 

Wheat— 

Question re prohibition of the export of-. 925—20 

Wheat Season— 

Question re tightness of the money market in the - 925 

Wild, the Honourable Mr. Arthur Clement— 

Oatll of Office. 935 


Yamin Khan, the Honourable Mr.— 

Expressions of regret offered by-at the death of Nawab Muhammad 92S 

Abdul Majid and Khan Bahadur Usman Sahib Bahadur. 


Indian Criminal Law Amendment Bill. 1197 

Indian Soldiers (Litigation) Bill.941—42, 

943—46, 

951 

Indian Succession (Amen linent) Bill ...... 1205—06 

Oath of Office. 905 

Question re adoption of measures to ensure the safety of Hajis . . 1089 

Question re appointment of Indians to the Indian (Imperial) Police . 986—87 


Question (Supplementary) re certain representations from candidates 987—8S 

in the United Provinces as regards their pay in the Imperial Police 
Question re compensation paid by the Hedjaz Government to Indian 0189—90 

pilgrims for losses sustained by them. 

Question re deaths among Haj pilgrims in 1924 .... 1089 

Question re employment of Muhammadans in the Indian Stores 1226 

Department. l 

Question re extended use of searchlights on trains .... 985 

Quezon re extension of the present Revenue Settlement in the United 1210—11 
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